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DISSERTATION L[. 


On the Athenea of Erechtheus or Erichthonius, and 
the Panathenea of Theseus. 


CHAP PE Rt. 


Section I.—On the distinction between the Athenea and the 
Panathenea of classical antiquity. 


Ir can scarcely be necessary to remind the reader, that 
between the ’A@jvara and the [avaéjvaa of classical anti- 
quity, both in the etymon and in the meaning of the terms 
themselves, there was a great difference. [lava@jvaa in its 
form and structure was analogous to TaveAAjuia, Harévia, 
HapBordria, MavaitéAca, and the lke; and as [aveAAjvia in 
the Greek idiom denoted something common to all the 
Hellenes, Tlaviévia something common to all the lJonians, 
TlapBodsr1a something common to all the Beotians, Tavai- 
Tova something common to all the AXtolians, so must [ava- 
Ojvaia have denoted something common to a// the Athenians. 
It is manifest therefore that, whatsoever might have been in- 
tended by the [ava@ijvaia, it must have been something in 
which the Athenians alone had an interest, something predi- 
cable of the Athenians only, but of the Athenians collectively. 

*A@jvata, on the other hand, was evidently a word of the 
same class in general as ‘Hpaia, “Epyata, AokAntiea, aud a 
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multitude of others similarly derived from the proper styles 
and titles of the gods or goddesses of antiquity. “Adjvaia 
was derived from ’A@nva, just in the same manner as ‘Hpata 
from “Hpa, “Eppaa from ‘Epyas, “AoxAnnieva from ’AckAnzuos, 
and the like; and its meaning as so derived must have been 
analogous to that of “Hpaia, similarly derived from “Hpa, or 
of “Epuaa, similarly derived from ‘Eppas: i.e. if there was 
such a proper name and such a proper subject of it as “Adnva, 
’AOyjvaa must have denoted the same thing in reference to it, 
as ‘Hpaia in reference to “Hpa, or “Epuaca in reference to 
‘Epyas. And as “Hpaia, in the common use and acceptation 
of the term, denoted the tepa or feast of “Hpa, and “Epyaa 
the fepa, sacred things, or feast of “Epyas, so must ’Adjvara 
have denoted the iepa, sacred things, or feast of ’A@nva. 

It is manifest therefore that between ’A@jvata and [ava67- 
vata, in the idiom of classical antiquity, there must always 
have been a difference; and the distinction between them 
must have been this: That A@jvaa was predicable only of. 
such a personal subject as the ’Adnva of classical antiquity. 
Tlava0jvaca only of the ’A@nvator, or Athenians; that the thing 
predicated by these terms respectively in the former case 
concerned ’A@nva, in the latter the ’A@nvaio.; the former was 
something in which the ’A@nva of former times had a per- 
sonal interest, the latter something in which the Athenians 
had such an interest. Nor is this distinction merely an ab- 
stract one, without any practical reference to the question 
proposed for discussion in the present Dissertation. The 
ancients themselves have virtually drawn the same distinction, 
by telling us that even the [ava0jvaa of later times were 
originally called ’A@jvaca—Hyaye 42 tiv éopri ap@ros "Ept- 
xX9dvu0s 6 “Adatorov...mpo tovtov d€ ’AOjvata éxadeiro, as ded/Aw- 
kev “lotpos, év y tOv “Attikov®'—Ta 8& Tlavabijvaca apdrepov 
"AOjvata éxadofvro». Nor can this proper meaning and rela- 
tion of the word ’A@jvaia, as the name of something which 
especially concerned the ’A@nva of antiquity, be better illus- 
trated than by the following passage of Athenzeus, in which 
even the [avadjvaa of his own time are still called the ’A01}- 
vata’: Oeomels Te Ta ’Eportidia tiuGat, kabdrep’ AOivara ’AOnvaior, 
kai ‘Oddpma Heitor, ‘Pédiol re Ta” AXeva: the truth being, that 


* Harpocration, Navaéjvaia. > Suidas, Mava@fvaia. Osa, Wa. 
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even as a ceremony incumbent upon, and characteristic of, 
the Athenians, the Mava@;jvata were something which was to 
be observed and done by them in honour of Athena. 


Section II.—On the authors of the ’A@jvaa and the 
Tavadjvaa respectively. 


Such then being the difference between the ’A@jata and 
the [ava0jvaa of Athenian antiquity, it is not surprising 
that, as soon as we begin to inquire into the origin of each, 
we find it differently represented ; each of them indeed being 
attributed to a very ancient author, but one of them to a 
much older person than the other. The ’A@jva.a, or (if we 
choose so to style them) the Iava@jjvaa, are ascribed to 
Erechtheus, or Erichthonius ; the Havadjjvaia, or (if we will) 
the ’Aéjvaa of later date, to Theseus: and between Erich- 
thonius and Theseus, in point of age, and of the place which 
each of them occupied in Attic antiquity, the difference was 
not slight. 

With respect to the fact of this distinction, i. The institu- 
tion of the ceremony of the ’Adjvaa, or Tavaéijvata, and of 
everything characteristic of it, is attributed to Erichthonius 
in general terms—’A®@”’ ob ’Epix)Odvi0s Tlavadnvatots tots mpdro.s 
K,T. A. Kat ’AOjvai(a pero) v(dpace* «, 7. \I—Ep 88 TO TEMEVEL 
tpagels "EpixOdvios... 76 ev axpomdAre. Edavov ths "AOnvas tdpv- 
gato, kal Tov Lavabnvalwy riv éopriyy cvvectycato °— Hyaye dé 
THY Eopriy TpGTos EptyOdvios 6 ‘H@aiorov, kala pnow “EAdAdviKds 
te kal “Avdpotiwv, éxdtepos ev a’ ’ArOidosf—H rév Havabn- 
vaiwy éopti Kal 6 dyav éréOn pv mpdtov bd EptxOovlov rod 
‘Hg¢alorov kal ris *AOyvns —Sed Erichthonius... sacrificia 
Minerve...in arce Atheniensum primus instituit s—Odrés 
€or “Eptxddviosh. . . roftov A€youow bre K, 7. A. TpGTOV TE 
"AOnvG Topmiy iyayey ev akpoTdAre...iyaye d& emyeh@s Ta 


* Subsequent editors indeed read these words Kal ’A@nvaiovs (av) 6(pace. 
The above is Chandler’s reading. 


4 Chronicon Parium, Epocha x : & Hyginus, Poeticwn Astronomicwn 
Marmora Oxoniensia, xxiii. ii, xiii. Heniochus. 

€ Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, iii. xiv. 6. 4 Eratosthenes, Katacrepisuo), cap. 

f Harpocration, Mava@qvaim, xii. ‘Hvioxos : Opuscula Mythologica, 


ff Scholia in Platon. ii. 329: In pag. 109. 
Parmenidem, 4, 15. 
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Havadjvaa—Tév Uavabnvalor] tév puxpOv eyes’ Tatra yap 
emt “Eptxdoviov Tot ’Apuduxrvovos yevopeva K,T.A. 

ii. The principal and most characteristic of the details of 
the ceremony being reduced to these four, i. The Ship, and 
the Peplum, which served as its sail; 11. The Oaddogpépor ; 
iii. The Kavnépor; iv. The ’Ayav tna«os, or chariot race ; 
the first institution of each of these is attributed to Hrich- 
thonius also. The testimonies to that fact, in the first of 
these instances, are reserved for the present; and among 
those to the same, in the last three instances, it may suffice 
to produce only the following. ©Oaddopédpous yap &dy, Bovdd- 
pevos Tos yépovtas dnrAGoar, emerdy ev Tots Havabyvaios ot yepor- 
Tes Oaddods Exovtes endumevov kK, T. A. TOAAGY GAA AOLS Goroyouvy - 
TV TEpi TOD pdvous Tos TpETBUTas Oadrdodopeiv...Pidoxdpov OE 
ey Th devtépa’ bs ye Kal Tov Karaddyta TO &Gos ’EpixyPoviov ovvi- 
ornot K—irdyopos ev B’ 'AtOidos dyoiv @s ’EptxPoviov Bact- 
Aevovtos mpOtov Karéotyncav al ev akidbpati TapOevor péepew Ta 
kava TH OeG...toIs re Lavabyvators kal tais dddaws Towmats!— 
"Ad ov Epix) ddvi0s Tavabnvators Tots mpérors yevouevors Epya 
eCevge, cal Tov dydva edeckvve ™, «,7t.\—Hrichthonius primus 
quadrigam junxit in Grecia"—KéAynta kal xadwvov amp@ros 
BeAAepodovrns KaréCevée, Evvwpida Kaorop, apya 'Epixddvos 6 
’AOnvaios, dotpdBnv ’O&vros 6 AitwAds °— 

Primus Erichthonius currus et quatuor ausus 
Jungere equos P— 


De hoc Varro in libro qui Mirabilium inscribitur, Erichtho- 
nium primum quatuor junxisse equos ludis qui Panathenaica 
appellantur3—Sed Erichthonius et quadrigas ut ante diximus, 
et sacrificia Minervee... primus instituit'—Odrds éoriw ’Epi- 
X9ovi0s . .. ToUTov €yovow, bre 6 Zeds eidev mpGtov év dvOpdmors 
ipua Cevgavra inmov Oavpdoas KT. A—ADOis dé OTAODP TE Xpnow 
ddgaca (’AOnva scil.) kal koopicaca mpdrovs @ viv huets exelyynv 
oxipart, re 8 txmwv duddntynplov cai rodemornptov epnvev 6xH- 


1 Scholia in Aristidem, iii. 323. 27: 6. 7Q Oeduoupe. 


in au (Panathenaic. ) P Virgil, Georgica, iii, 113. 
; Scholia ad Vespas, 542. Oadropépor. @ Servius in loc. cf. Philargyrius 
Harpocration, Kaynpédpox. in loc. 
s Chron. Parium, Epocha x. * Hyginus, Poetic. Astron. ii. xiii. 
* Thesaurus Temporum, Jerome in Heniochus. 
-hronico, ad Ann, Abrah. 543. cf. S Kratosthenes, Kataorepicpol, xiii. 


Kuseb. Chron. Arm. Lat. ii. 109. 


) ron. Ar ‘Hvloxos. 
© Scholia in Pindarum, ad Pyth. V. 
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\ , 3 a a A a > , € fas a 
pata’ Kal Cevyvuow ev HOE TH yi TPOTOs avOpdtav 6 Tiodbe THs 
Oeod ~mdpedpos Appa réAcovt... Kai gatver mao. tHv Ted€lav 
immuxny Y— Epexdebs mpOros map AOnvas 70 Apua ede€aro" Erepo. 
d€ daot TeAota mapa Uoreddévos: dAdo. b€ A€yovow os ék 
DiceAias epavyn tiv apyyv. BaxyvrAtdns yap cai Uivdapos “lepova 

\ / \ ie ” € / \ ° / 
cal TéAwva, tovs SixeAlas Gpxovtas, vurnoavtes, kal TAcioTa Cavpa- 
cavtes ev inmndacta, Tpos xdpw adt@v eizor ws ViKeAOrat TPOTOL 
appa e€etpov *. 

On the other hand the [ava@jvaia, as requiring to be dis- 
tinguished from the ’A@jvaia, are attributed to Theseus, and 
to that occasion in the life of Theseus when he collected to- 
gether the people of Attica, and made one community of 
them all; in other words, when he founded the city of Athens, 
in contradistinction to the Acropolis, or Polis, which only was 
in existence until then—H rév [lavadnvaiwy €Eopti)...eréOn ev 

v=! id AS, - ce wnt c \ / /, 
mpotov Umd ’Eptxdoviov...tctepov 5€ t7d Ono€ws, cvvayayovtos 
Tous Symovs els dotvYy «, 7. X—Mera 6€ tHv Alyéws TeAEvTIV 
péeya kal Oavpacroy épyov «cis voty Baddyevos cuv@kice Tods TI}V 
"ATTUKYY KaToLKobvTas els ev GaTu,...THY Te TOALY “AOHVas TpOTN- 

4 \ , / b} , / \ is ee 
yopevoe, kal Llavadyjvaa Ovoiav éeroinoe Kowny? «,T.A—Ouvxl ETL 
dé Ta Tap AOnvatois Llavabyvata treOjvat mpotépa (Tov AvKaiwv) 
> fe s, X A 39 lal ? / y a , 
amopatvoua. TovT® yap To ayGvi. AOnvaia ovopa nv, Laradnvara 
dé KAnOqval dacw emt Oncgs, Ste bd ’"AOnvaiwv EéréOyn, ovveEL- 
Neypevov els play andvrov TOAW2e—Llavabjvaca: ’AOnvyow €opTi 


emt TO UTO Once ‘y@ TUVOLKLO LO P 
éml TO U7 Onoéws yevouevo our po», 


Section II].—On the name of ’A@nva, and tts etymon 
or derivation. 


This point therefore being established, that the ’A@jvara 
were an older institution than the Mava@jvaa, and that the 
former had an exclusive reference to some person, an object 
of worship among the Athenians, called ’A@nva, the latter in- 
cluded also a reference to an historical fact, that of the form- 
ation of the people of Attica into one community, and of the 
foundation of the city of Athens; the next question appears 


t Cf. the Scholia, iii. 62. 16. “Apya Y Scholia in Platon. ii. 329. In Par- 
TéAELOV TETPwpOY, Hyouv BT. OTH immovs menidem, 4, 15. 
EXEL. z Plutarch, Theseus, xxiv. 

v Aristides, xiii. (Panathenaicus) 170. a Pausanias, viii. ii. 1. 
I sqq. b Suidas, in voce, 


x Scholia in Aristid. ui. 317. 34. 
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to be this: What was the meaning of this name of ’A@nva, 
and what was the person denoted thereby, who gave name to 
the more ancient ceremony of the ’A@jvata? 

And here we may observe that the Greek grammarians, 
when attempting to derive this word from their own lan- 
guage, have assigned no explanation of it which is not con- 
futed by its own absurdity. Take for example that which is 
proposed by the scholiast on Homer, when the name itself 
first occurs®: ’Ervpodoyeirat dé 1) AOnva amd tod aOpeiv mavTa, 
iro. "A@pnva tis odoa’ 7) AOnAG Tis otca, dvd TO Katmtep OyArELa 
oda fkiota OnddtyTos Kal exAioews petéxew. Such however 
being the best attempt which the ingenuity of the commenta- 
tors of old was able to make, for the solution of this problem 
from the resources of their own language; we may safely 
conclude it did not admit of being solved on any such prin- 
ciple. The word itself was not derived from the Greek, nor 
referrible to any known etymon in that language. 

The learned at present would probably be agreed that this 
Hellenic name of ’A@nva was originally an Egyptian term, 
which in its own language wore the form of N70, or Nv, and 
was made to assume that of ’A@nva in Greek, first by trans- 
posing the letters of the original, or reading them backwards, 
@jjv instead of N70, and secondly by prefixing the feminine 
article 7 or a, and subjoining the feminine termination 7 or a 
also; so as to become ’A@nva in Greek instead of N7@ in the 
Egyptian: yet with no greater or more violent changes than 
these *. Nor must we suppose that what appears so obvious 

* If we consider that in the ancient Egyptian, as in the Hebrew, words 
were written and read from right to left, and not as at present, from left 
to right ; it will not appear surprising that though this word should have 
been presented to the ancient Greeks in the order of N and H and 8, they 
should have read it as if in that of © and H and N. Not to say, that they 
might have purposely read it backwards, in order, while borrowing it from 
ithe Egyptian, to give it the appearance of a word of their own: though 
indeed, among all the changes by which words of one language were 
transferred to and adopted in another, none was more obvious and easy, 
and none was more commonly resorted to (as innumerable examples of the 


fact still serve to prove), than this of simply inverting or transposing 
one or more of the letters or syllables of the original word. 
© Ad Iliad. A. 195. It is singular appears to have done: cf. ad Il. A. 


that such an explanation should have 197. 83. 25 sqq.: also ad B. 645. 312. 
found favour with Eustathius, as it 35: ad N. 28. g18. 30. 1 
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to modern scholars could have been a secret to the ancients. 
The best informed of the ancient Greeks were as well aware 
that the name of this one of their principal divinities came 
originally from Egypt, as we ourselves—NntOn (corrige Nid: 7) 
"AOnva map’ Aiyvarios*. Arnobius, speaking in the person of 
Athena herself®: Quod si fidem inquiris facti, Aigyptios et 
ego testes dabo, quorum sum Neith lingua, Platonis testifi- 
cante Timo. The testimony of the Timzus to which he 
thus appeals is the following’: "Eori tus kar’ Aiyuztov, 7 8 ds, 
ev TO AeAta, Tepl 6 Kata Kopupiy oxiCerar Td Tod NetAov pedbpa, 
Sairixds émexadovpevos vouds. TovtTov S€ Tov vowod peyioTtn TOALs 
Sais, 50ev 37 kal "Apacs iv 6 Bacreds. ots Ths TéAEws eds 
apxnyds tis éotiv, Aiyuntiotl pev tobvoua Nyi0, “EAAnviotl 6é, os 
6 éxeivov Adyos, AOnva...o8 5 ToAwv py Topevdels «,7.A. The 
commentary of Proclus on the place is to the same effect §: 
[Ipérov éxeivo xartideiv dfiov, O7ws...a7d pev Ths Aiybarou Tov 
rorapov (mapadidwow 6 Adyos), awd b& TovTov TO AéATa, Kal ano 
rovtou Tov Sairixov vouov, kat amo tovrou tiv Vdiv tiv tis ’AOn- 
vas (i. e. ths Nni®) iepdv: after which, it passes to the words 
of the Timzeus, Todrov 8 tod vopod peylotn méALs Edis KT. A. 
And as Plato in this part of the Timzeus proceeds to subjoin 
also the account of the pd6os, relating to the people of Atlan- 
tis and to the inhabitants of Attica, their contemporaries, 
as something derived indeed originally from the priests of 
Egypt, but made known in Greece by Solon, and among the 
Athenians handed down traditionally as from Solon; it is 
reasonable to infer from that coincidence that this explana- 
tion of the name of ’A@nva too was as old as the time of 
Solon, and through him derived from Egypt. That Solon 
visited Egypt, is a well-attested fact of his personal history. 
Proclus in Timzeumi observes— Evéruxe 5@ SédA@v év Tdeu pev 
iepet dvopaouerw MMeréveir, ev “Hdvounddet 6 "Qxdamt, ev ZeBev- 
vito d& Edpav, ds ai tv Alyunti@y toropla Aéyovor: and in 
this fact Plutarch, Diodorus, Diogenes Laertius *, agree with 
Proclus, though they do not represent the names of those 


4 Hesychius, in voce. € iv. 137. k Plutarch, Solon, xxvi: Diodorus, 
f Platon. Opp. Pars iii. Tom. ii. Ti- i. 96: Diogenes Laertius, i. ii. § iv. 50. 
meus, 12. 1-9. Cf. supra, Part i. Diss. viii. chap. ii. 


& A (i.) 67 =29 E. h 68=30C. sect. ii. vol. ii. 617, 618. 
i —— iD 
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with whom he conversed in Egypt, or under whom he studied 
there, in the same manner. 

With respect therefore to the etymon of this name of 
’AOnva, there does not seem to be any room for doubt. It 
must have been ultimately derived from the Egyptian N70 ; 
and therefore must originally have been applied to the same 
conception, and denoted the same person, as the Egyptian 
Nif0. 


Srction 1V.—On the relation of the founder of the’ A@jvaa 
to the ’AOnva from whom they derived their name. 


The tradition, which handed down the name of Erichtho- 
nius as the founder of the ’A@jvaca, handed down Erich- 
thonius himself as standing or having stood in a peculiar 
relation to the ’Aé@nva, from whom his institution derived its 
name. Servius, alluding to Virbius!, observes, Virbius est 
numen conjunctum Diane, ut Matri Deum Atys, Minerve 
Erichthonius, Veneri Adonis: and as we know that in the 
other two instances thus referred to, (the connection of Atys 
with the Mater Deum, and that of Adonis with Venus,) the 
relation was of the closest kind, it may be presumed it must 
have been so in the remaining instance, the connection of 
Erichthonius with Athena. Ilavdiovos 6@ amofavdvtos, says 
Apollodorus ™,...r7v Bacirclay ’Epexdeds AapBaver, Ty € tepw- 
abvyny tis ’AOnvas Kal tod Tocedévos, tod’ EpiyPoviov Bodrns *— 
from which we must infer that, while the kingdom of Attica 
was transmitted through one branch of the family of Hrich- 
thonius, the priesthood of Athena was transmitted through 
another, but both alike from him. In other words, that he 
was the first priest of Athena, as well as the first king of 


* The Butade, the descendants of this Butes the son of Erichthonius, 
are recognised as still in existence at Athens down to the latest times; 
though, from the time of Cleisthenes downwards, in order to distinguish 
themselves from the Bovrdda (the clansmen of a certain Sjpos so called), 
they assumed the name of ’EreoBourdda. cf. Harpocration, in Bourdda, 
Bovrns, "EreoBourddat, and ‘Iepoddyrns : Xenophon, Symposiaca, vill. 40. 
Lycurgus the orator belonged to this family: Plutarch, Decem Oratt. vii. 
And they were still the hereditary priests of Athena Polias, and of Posidon 
Erechtheus at Athens: Aschines, De Falsa, 155: cf. Pausanias, i. xxvi. 6. 


1 Aneid. vii. 761. cf. ad v. 95. m Bibl, iii, xv. 1. 
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Attica. Hyginus, as we saw, told us he was the first who 
offered sacrifice to Athena (i. e. officiated as her priest) in 
Attica. Homer also gives us to understand that he was 
brought up by Athena, and in her own temple; and in the 
possession of that temple, and as an object of reverence there, 
was ever after associated with her— 

Ot & dp ’A@nvas cixov eixripévoy mroNleOpov, 

Sjpov ’EpexOnos peyadrropos, dv mor *A@nvn 

Opéewe, Ards Ovyatnp, téxe Se Ceidwpos apovpa, 

Kad © ev AOnvyw eiaey é@ evi Tio vN@* 

evOade pv Tavpotot Kal dpyelots ihdovrat 

kovpot A@nvaiwy mepitehAopevy eviavT@y 9— 
And when he alludes to him again in the Odyssey °, he repre- 
sents this temple common to both, as if it was more proper 
to Erechtheus than to Athena herself. Eustathius, on the 
first of these allusions, observes P : “Oru 6& kat tepds iv avip 6 
’EpexOeds Sydol 6 mounts, eimov Ore exaOicev adtov 7) AOnva co 
ev Tiove vyd, ws old Tiva CaKopov 7) vewkdpov 7) Kal iepea’ wore 
kal teparo exetvos tH A@nva. This last is no doubt the true 
explanation of the distinction assigned him ; viz. that he was, 
in fact, the priest of Athena, and in that capacity more 
closely related to her, and connected with her shrine, than 
any other of his contemporaries. And it might have been 
added with equal reasonableness, (and probably with equal 
truth,) that, fully to explain and account for this peculiar in- 
timacy of Erechtheus with the tutelary goddess of Athens, 
he was not only her priest, but the very first of her priests ; 
the very first person who had recognised her as divine, and 
proposed her as an object of worship, at Athens. Apollo- 
dorus tells us4 that her image in the Acropolis was dedicated 
by Erichthonius ; and of this Pausanias observes! : ‘Iepa peév 
ths AOnvas éortiv f Te GAAn TOALs Kal 7) Taca Spolws yn... TO OE 
ayiétatov ev Kole TOAAOls TpdTEpov vowLabey ETEow (7) cvVAOOY 
amd tév dypev, éorty "AOnvas ayadua ev TH viv axpomddet, TOTE dE 
dvopatopevn moder. pyun be es adTd exer TEoElW Ex TOU ovpavod. 
Such images were called MadAdéia; and Tzetzes, on Lyco- 
phron, specifies the material of which they were made, wood, 
and the size, three cubits in height : Tpimnyxv, évAwov, €€ otpa- 
vov Katamécor §. 


n Tliad. B. 546. ° Od. H. So, 81. P Ad. Il. B. 549. 283. 20. 
4 ili. xiv. 6. FIG SAIL yo s Ad Lycophron. 355. WaAAdéos. 
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And not only did tradition thus represent Erechtheus or 
Erichthonius to have passed his life in the society of Athena, 
in her temple in the Acropolis, but also to have been buried 
in it after his death: Ti d& ’Epixyddvi0s; odxt €v TO ved THs 
[loAvddos Kexndevtat t ;— EptxOoviov 6€ arodavdvtos Kal tapévtos 
év TO Teuever THs AOnvas’ K,r.A. The same fact is recorded 
of Kinyras, the first of the hereditary priests of the Paphian 
Venus or Aphrodite. He too was buried in her temple at 
Paphus; a distinction explained in his instance by the cir- 
cumstance that he was the person who introduced the worship 
of Venus herself into Paphus. And from the analogy of this 
case we may justly infer that, if the same distinction was ac- 
corded to Erichthonius, it was probably for the same reason ; 
that he too was the first who introduced the worship of 
Athena into Attica. 

Lastly, Erichthonius was handed down by tradition as 
in some sense or other the son of Athena. The fable of his 
supposed birth from Hephzestus and Athena is well known. 
It may suffice to refer to it generally : BaowWevoavta O& adrov 
(Apducriova) én bddeKa, “EptxOdvios éxBdddet. TodToy of pev 
“Adaiorov kai-ris Kpavaod Ovyatpos “ArOidos eivat Agyovaw" ot be 
“Hdatorov cal AOnvas, otras * Kk, T. A— 

"EK ys matpés aou mpdyovos €Baartev marnp ; 

"Epix Oduids ye Y— 
"Epexd€ws Tod Bacwiéws *AOnvaiwy, tod Kal "EptyOoviov Kadovupé- 
vou, yevunOévtos dé &x Tod “Hdaiorov «,7t. A. iotopet KadAiuayos 
év “Exadn 2—I]\arrovai b& érepow kal pd0ov aicypov éxeivov Tov 
TEpt TOU €piov kat THs XPovds*—Sane nonnulli hunc Aurigam 
Myrtilum ... accipiunt, vel certe Erichthonium qui natus est > 
&e.—Ilip 62 jv doBeorov Kal ddiadeintws Kaudpevov ev ’AOjvats 
év T@ tep@ tis “AOnvas xa’ ioroplav rovadtnv. yvovres ’AOnvator 
tov “Hpaworov épasbévra tis ’A@nvas wat pi Tuxdvta, eira bia 
TOOTO pET Opyis exXovTa Tpods THY TOALW, do Beotov Vp_nTov TO Top 
... Kal TabTn ye On e€iAeovpevor adtrov°—Yrep 5& Tov Kepaperkov 


* Clemens Alex. Protrepticon, iii. § 
45. p- 38. 1. 31. 


oupiopot. xiii. Heniochus: Hyginus Poet. 
Astron. ii. xiii. Heniochus. 


* Apollodorus, iii. xiv. 7. ef. Hesy- 
chius, Oixoupdy dpw: Photii Lex. Oi- 
koupoy dow. 

x Apollodorus, iii. xiv. 6. 


é Scholia ad iliad. B. 547. 

a Kustathius, ad Hliad. B.546.283.25. 

» Servius, ad Georg. i. 205. cf. ad iil. 
Tee 

¢ Scholia in Aristidem, iii. 46. 33- 
De Prytaneo. 
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kal orody thy Kadoupevyy Bactrevov vads esti ‘Hdatotov. kai 
dre pev ot dyadpa mapéornkev “AOnvas ovdév Oadya erovovpny, TOV 
ent EptxOovio émuorapevos Adyov * Kk, T. A. 

Of these various facts then, reported by tradition concern- 
ing Erichthonius, if they had any foundation to rest upon, 
the most natural explanation, and the most likely a priori to 
account for them all, is this; That the worship of Athena was 
first introduced into Attica by him ; That he was the person 
who founded her most ancient temple, and dedicated her 
most ancient and most sacred image, in that country ; That 
he was the author of the oldest and most characteristic ob- 
servance there in honour of her ; That he was the first of her 
priests in Attica, and the founder of the line or succession of 
those who stood most properly in that relation to her, at 
Athens, ever after: That this was the reason why the dis- 
tinction of being buried in her temple was awarded to him, 
and to no one else after him ; and why in the course of time 
he was even associated with her, as the object of the honours 
and services at stated times rendered to Athena herself; and 
why he passed with posterity as her son. For even this fact 
in his personal history, and this mode of representing his 
personal relation to Athena, though per se and a priori the 
most incredible of all, and literally understood, confuted by 
its own impossibility, yet on this principle is easily explained ; 
in a manner consistent with antecedent probability and the 
natural course of things, and what is more, confirmed by the 
analogy of the very same traditions, and under the very same 
circumstances, in other and similar instances. Nothing was 
more common in ancient times than this kind of mytho- 
logical affiliation, whereby the first author of the worship of 
a particular god or goddess, for that reason only, in the 
course of time, came to pass with posterity for his or her son 
or daughter. We hope to shew hereafter that this was the 
reason why Hercules was reputed the son of the Olympian 
Jupiter, Theseus the son of the Isthmian Posidon, Semiramis 
the daughter of the Assyrian Adergatis. The fact is un- 
questionable in the case of Minos, the first author of the 
worship of Jupiter ; and in that of Midas, the first author of 


d Pausanias, i. xiv. 5. cf. Nonnus, Dionysiaca, xiii. 171-179. xxvii. FIO-115 : 
xli. 63. 
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the worship of Kybele among the Phrygians. It is equally 
true of Hiarbas, the first person who introduced the worship 
of the Libyan Ammon, and the founder of his temple in 
Libya; by Libyan tradition represented as his son. This 
particular therefore of the personal relation of Krichthonius 
to the Attic Athena, the most repugnant of all @ priori to 
probability, rightly understood, is one of the most consistent 
with verisimilitude, and the strongest confirmation of the fact 
for which we are contending, viz. that both the name and the 
worship of the Athena in question were some time or other 
introduced into Attica by him. 


Section V.—On the origin of Erichthonius ; that is, whether 
he was a Greek, or a native of some other country. 


It is well known that many of the nations of antiquity, es- 
pecially the Greeks, either because they had forgotten, or 
because they chose to forget, the truth (which, as handed 
down by tradition, must once have been known every where) 
of the common origin of all mankind, laid claim to the dis- 
tinction of having been airoydoves: i.e. the creatures and 
productions of their own country: who some time or other 
sprang up out of the ground therein. Possibly too the foun- 
dation of this absurd profession might be the original fact in 
human history, (which also must once have been known 
every where,) that the first pair of the human species were 
actually formed out of the ground. Among the Greeks, the 
Athenians in particular pretended to this character ; and the 
rest appear to have been more disposed to concede their right 
to it, than that of any other members of the common Hel- 
lenic Family, who advanced a similar claim. And yet the 
Argives and the Arcadians had just as good a right to it, 
and probably even a better ; for the oldest kings of the Ar- 
gives, Inachus, Phoroneus, Apis, according to the received 
chronology, were older than the oldest of the Athenian, while 
the most ancient of those of the Arcadians, according to their 
own tradition, were older than the moon itself.— Aird, doves’ 
ot ’AOnvaior. "AmoAAdwpos ev Tois TEpi Gedy KAnOjvat dnow av- 
Tovs abtdxOovas, énel THY xOdva Tovtéct THY ynv apynvy ovoav 
Mparor eipydoavro: of be bid TO un) elvar em/Avdas. 6 OE II (vdapos 


\ € ‘\ AA \ dy 
kal o THY Aavatda meTomKes harw "EpiyOdviov kat “Hd@aorov éx 
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yiis pavqvar. attéyOoves 5 wal “Apxddes joav, @s “EdAdvixds 
gyno. cat Aiywwirae «al Onfaior °—Soli enim preeterquam in- 
cremento etiam origine gloriantur. quippe non advenz, ne- 
que passim collecta populi colluvies originem urbi dedit ; sed 
eodem innati solo quod incolunt, et que illis sedes eadem 
origo est &&—’AAX’ otrw Kadds kal yvnoiws yeysvayev Bot €€ 
nonep &pusev tavTnv éxovtes Amavta Tov xpovov diareovper, 


’ , vy if 
avToxOoves Ovtes '—- 


Eivai hace tas aitéyGovas 
kAewas “AOnvas ovK émeisakrov yevos S— 
Nads apwyol tis Atavros 
yeveas xOoviwv am ’Epexdedav b— 
°Q mode Pin Kéxporos, avtopves Artix), 
xaipe Auapov Saredov, ovbap ayabns xOovds'. 

And as a consequence of this belief in their own extrac- 
tion, and of their peculiar relation to the soil of their own 
couutry, one of the most ancient usages of private life among 
the Athenians was the practice of wearing the figure of a 
revTiE, or cicada, as part of their head-dress, hanging down 
in a tassel called xkpwBvAos; a custom retained by the lo- 
nians, their descendants, in Asia Minor, after it had been 
laid aside in the mother-country. The rér7€ was fixed 
upon as the symbol of the supposed relation, because, like 
themselves, that too was a creature of the ground, or because 
it was the type of longevity, and therefore very proper to be 
the personal badge of those who boasted of having been from 
time immemorial in possession of the same country.—Terr- 
yopdpou Atrikol ad Tv ert Tis KEpadrs TPLXOY, NpTNMELwV Xpv- 
cous tértiyas k—Terriyoddpou' of "AOnvatou rétTvyas yap épd- 
povv xpvoods, ovuBorov tod ynyevets etvar!—Kal xpwBvror, 6 
€uTAokijs €or Eidos, avedodvTo, xpvaav evépoe TeTTLywv KoTpOv- 
MEVOL, TO yNyEVes ... EVOELKLUpEVOL M—'Apyaiov TO Tods TéTTLyaS 
avaT€xewv, TovTéaTt TOVs KpwBVAovs® «K,T. A—‘O 6e KpwBdAos 


e Harpocration in avréxOoves. cf. Matwyixav. ek Tar ’Apiotopdvous Tewp- 
Anecdota Grzeca, i. 466. adtéxGoves. yev. Cf Dindorf. Fragm. 162. 
ee Justin, ii. 6. k flesychius, in voce. 
f Isocrates, iv. Panegyricus, § 24. p. 1 Photius, Lexicon, in voce. 
55. cf. § 35. p. 58. also Aristides, xiii. m Clemens Alex. Pzedagog. ii. cap. x. 
Panathenaicus, pag. 154. l. 4 sqq. § 105. p. 259 1. 23. cf. Thucyd. i. 6. 
& kuripides, Ion, 589. n Scholia in Nubes, 980. Tettiyor 
h Sophocles, Ajax, 201. avdueora. Cf.ad Equites, 1328. Tetti- 


i Hephestion, De Metris, xiii. Mep) —-yopdpous. 
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€otiy eldos mAoKis ... els 0€0 Anyovons°—’Ev rots mp@ro. be 
’"AOnvaior ... Kal of mpeaBUTEpor adTois TOV EVdaludvwY ... OV TOAYS 
xpovos emreldi) xiTOvas TE AwWovs EnavaavTo popotvTeEs, Kal xpvoGv 
TeTTiywv evépoe KpwBvAov avadovperor TOV Ev TH KEpady Tpt- 
xav' af’ ob kal “Idvwv robs mpecBurépovs kata 7d ~vyyeves em 
TOAD abitn 7) oKEvI) KaTésxe P —on which the Scholiast ; *H sa 
TO avtTdxOoves eivat’ Kal yap TO Caov ynyeves. 

Notwithstanding however this popular conceit of their 
own origin, the better informed and more judicious of the 
Athenians themselves had good grounds for believing that 
their ancestors had not always been in possession of Attica ; 
and that if they did not all come from some other quarter, 
there was a large mixture at least of settlers from abroad 
among them. In other words, we meet with an Athenian 
tradition, handed down apparently from their very beginning 
as a nation, and certainly from the remotest period of their 
history, that their ancestors came from Egypt in general, and 
from Sais in Egypt in particular. 

Tots b€ ’A@nvaiovs Kadduodervns pev cal Pavddnuos marépas 
TOV Lait@v totopotor yevérOar, OedTouTos be avdnadw anoikous 
avTév eival now. ’Arrikds 6 Aatwvixds dua Backaviay pyot 
peTaToujca, TY iotoplay tov Oedmopnov’ en’ avtovd yap dduxé- 
va Twas ex THs Tdews avaveovpevovs riv mpds "AOnvatous Evyyé- 
vecav I—Aet 6€ yr@var Ott 6 Xadpak istope? rovs “AOyvalovs azoi- 
kous €ivat TOv Lairav. or. S& Sdis adds Aiyumriwv, cal oiki- 
oTijpa éoxev ’Epexéa*—Kal rovs ’A@nvaiovs dé pacw azolkovs 
elvat Sairév rév e€ Alyintov, wal TeipSvrat ris oikeudrntos Tav- 
THS Pepe ATodeifes. Tapa pdvois yap Tov “EAAjvov thy méAw 
dory kadeioOa, peTevnveypyerns Ths Tpooynyoplas amd Tod map’ ad- 
Tois "Aotews. re Te THY ToAuTelay Ti adtiy eoxnkévae Ta4éw Kal 
dialpecw 7h wap’ Aiyunrious eis tpia jpn diaveunbeloy. Kar mpo- 
Tv pev wndpfa. pepidia tovs Evmarpiias xadovpévovs, oltwes 
Unipxov €v Taidela pdadrvora duateTpipdtes, Kal Ths peylotns Hfiw- 
Evol Tits, TapaTAnolws Tots Kar’ Alyunroy tepedor. devtépav be 
rdéww yeveoOa tiv Tov Teopdpov, rv deddvtwy Stra KEKTH- 
oOat, Kat modeuety Imep Tis ToAEwS, Suolws Tos Kar’ AtyuTrov 
Ovopagopnevors Tewpyots, Kal rods paxtpous TApEXomevois. TEAEV- 


) Ad Vespas, 1259. gelica, x. 10. 514=49I a. 
P Thucydides, i. 6. t Scholia in Aristidem, iii. 17. 1. 24. 
4 Proclus in Timeum.i.69=30C.D. xiii. (Panathen.) 95, 7. 

Cf. Africanus, apud Euseb. Prep. Evan- 
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Talay 6& pepida KarapiOunOnvar tiv TOV dnurovpy@v, TOV Tas Bav- 
avcovus Téxvas peTaxeipiCouevwy, Kal AeiTovpylas TedovVT@Y Tas 
dvaykatordras’ TO TapatAnowov Tovovans THs Takews TadTns Tap’ 
Alyumrious. yeyovévat 5& kal TOv jyyepovev Tivas Alyumtious mapa 
tots "A@nvaios. Tov yap [eérnv, tov matépa MevecOews Tov orpa- 
tevcavtos eis Tpoiav, pavepds Aiydatiov trdptavta, TuxElv UoTe- 
pov ’A@jvnct ToAuTeds Te Kal BactheiasS—Opolws b€ TodTH Kai 
Tov "Epex0éa d€yovor TO yévos Aiytatiov Gvta Baciredoa TOV 
"AOnvaiwy K, tT. A 

Diametrically opposed as these statements appear to be, 
(one that Sais in Egypt was a colony from Athens, the other 
that Athens in Greece was a colony from Sais,) yet both, it 
is evident, are founded on the assumption, that between Sais 
in Egypt and Athens in Greece there must have been, from 
the earliest point of time in the history of each, a reciprocal 
relation. And as both cannot be true, and one of them may 
be, the question is simply which is to be rejected instead of 
the other? Now, to suppose that a city like Sais in Kgypt 
—and at so remote a period as the date of its foundation 
there—could have been a colony from Athens, is confuted 
by its own absurdity. It may be set down to the same cate- 
gory as that of the foundation of Heliopolis in Egypt, by a 
colony from Rhodes under Actis, one of the Heliade, which 
Diodorus, in a subsequent passage’, joins with this of the 
foundation of Sais by the Athenians, and both before the 
Deluge; the intervention of which had obliterated the recol- 
lection of each of these facts, and of many others, calculated 
to have proved the close connection which once existed between 
Egypt and Greece, before the proper commencement of his- 
tory in either. 

But as to the opposite statement of the foundation of 
Athens by a colony from Sais; no one would be justified m 
rejecting that because of its antecedent improbability, much 
less of its impossibility, who was not prepared to shew that 
Sais in Egypt was in reality a younger city, and a much 
younger city, than Athens in Attica. For ought which is 
known to the contrary, Sais was one of the oldest cities in 
Egypt, and capable of sending out a colony to any quarter 
long before the beginning of the historical vera in Greece. 


Ss Diodorus Sic. i. 28. t Ibid. i 29. AL ign civic 
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The fact that it sent out such a colony to Attica appears to 
have been believed by Theopompus and Charax; and what 
is more, it may be inferred from the Timzeus of Plato, that 
it must have been believed by Plato also. In the account 
therein given of the dialogue between Solon and the Priests 
of Sais, whether real or imaginary in itself, yet in order to 
prove the similarity of the laws and constitutions of the 
Egyptians to those of the Athenians, Plato also reasons just in 
the same manner, as Diodorus in the passage recently quoted 
from him: Tots pév ody vdéyous oxdme pos Tods THdE" TOANG 
yap mapadelypara Tav Tére Tap tbyiv dvtwy evOdde viv QVEUPHOELS. 
TpPOTOV pev TO TOV Lepéwy yevos ATS TGV GAAwP Xwpls apwpiope- 
vov" peta d& TodTo Td TGV SyuLovpyar, Ort Kal aito ExaaTov, dAA@ 
de ovk exymyvdpevov, Snuiouvpyet Td TE TOY vOMewY Kal TO TOV 
Onpevtay 76 TE TOV yewpyov. Kal di Kal TO paxiyov yévos 7oOn- 
cal Tov THde And TdvTWY TOY yevaV KEX@pLopEvor, ols ovdev AAO 
may ta wep Tov médemov b1d TOO vdpou TpoceTaxXOn pédew * 
KTR 

In the opinion therefore of Plato, the oldest and most cha- 
racteristic of the institutions of the Egyptians, and the oldest 
and most peculiar of those of the Athenians, were the same ; 
and consequently one of them borrowed from the other. 
And though it suited his purpose in the Timezeus to represent 
the Egyptian, even on the admission of the priests them- 
selves, as borrowed from the Athenian; it was only from the 
Athenian of the ra of the Atlantide, when there was as yet 
no difference between the Egyptians and the Athenians. The 
Egyptians of his time were willing to acknowledge that such 
institutions had been characteristic of the Attica of that 
period, a thousand years before they had become so in 
Egypt; but they maintained nevertheless that they had been 
distinctive of the Egypt of their own time eight thousand 
years before they were so of the Attica of the time of Solon. 
And (what is most to the purpose) that as characteristic 
whether of the older inhabitants of Attica, or of the oldest 
of Egypt, they were in either case the laws and constitutions 
of the same patron goddess, the Athena of the Attica of that 
time, the Neith of the Sais of their own time and Solon’s. 
The real opinion of Plato therefore, concerning the origin of 


xX Timeus, Opp. Pars iii. vol. ii. 16. 2 sqq. 
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his countrymen, and their most characteristic institutions, 
must be evident even from this mode of representing it. 

Let us be allowed however to particularize certain matters 
of fact; the truth of which (if admitted) must be decisive on 
this question. i. It has been seen, and it may now be taken 
for granted, that the name of Athena, the tutelary goddess 
of Athens, was derived from that of Neith, the tutelary god- 
dess of Sais. ii. It is agreed that the oldest and principal 
object of worship at Athens was Athena, and at Sais was 
Neith. ii. The name of Sais itself, according to some of the 
ancients, was the same with that of Athena; and if so, with 
that of Athens—Tots ody vopicovow eis ynv adixecOar Kddpov 
THY OnBalda, Alyvariov kal od Poivixa dvra, éotly evaytioy Ta 
Ady Tijs "AOnvas tavryns TO dvopa, Ott Vlya Kata yAGooay THY 
Powleov «adeirar, kat ov Sdis cata thy Aiyuatioy dovivy— 
Sais 8& Kar’ Aiyumtlovs » ’AOnva dé€yerar, Bs pynou Xdpak?. 
iv. The oldest image of Athena, the image in the Acropolis, 
the image, according to the testimonies produced above, de- 
dicated to her there by Erichthonius (her first priest himself), 
stood on a crocodile; which must be demonstrative of the quar- 
ter from which it came: Ae? 6@ yydvar dtu 6 Xapag toropel «,T.A. 
ex 5€ THs dmouias @voudcOat dyot woALodxov Ty ’AOnvav’ éott 
yap 9» Sdis Aiyumtlwy gwvy wap "EAAnow ’A@nva. Kal tovTov 
mapayet paptupa TO THY AOnvav émoxetcOar KpoKodeiAm pds TH 
akpovdAel, SnAodcay tiv amoiklay €x Tod Neidov tvyxavoucap 4. 

v. It is well known that the circumstance most charac- 
teristic of the image of Neith at Sais itself was its being 
covered with a peplum, a shawl or veil, not merely as the 
ordinary dress and costume of such statues in these early 
times, but with a mystical meaning, symbolical of the inscru- 
tability of the divine nature and essence: as may be collected 
from the inscription which is said to have been read on the 
statue itself—To 0° év Sdeu ris AOnvas, iv kat “low vopiCovor, 
dos emuypadyy etye To.adtnv' "Ey eiye way TO yeyovds Kal dv 
kal éoduevov" Kal TOV euov TéTAOV Ovdels TH OvNTOs aTEKddUWe . 
Proclus contributes his testimony to the existence of the 
same or a similar inscription, over the vestibule of the tem- 


y Pausanias, ix. xil. 2. @ Scholia in Aristidem, iii. 17.24. In 
2 Tzetzes, ad Lycophronem, 111 xili. 95. 7. 
-AKTijs. » Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, ix, 
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ple, or the entrance to the shrine of the goddess, at Sais: 
Alyiatiot 8, toropodytes ev TO adiT@ Tis Oeod aTpoyeypappévov 
elvat TO énlypappa TodTo Ta dvta Kal Ta éodweva Kal TA yeyovdra 
eyo ei. Tov euov xiT@va ovdels amekdAdvev. Ov ey KapTov €éTE- 
ov ij\tos éyévero® K,T.A. The proper sense of yitoy is that 
of vest, or tunic; an inner robe, which fits tight, and sits 
close to the body: so that, in calling this covering of the 
statue at Sais a yitov, and not simply a zémAos, Proclus pro- 
bably spoke more exactly than Plutarch. But whether a 
vest or a veil, it seems that an external appendage with an 
internal meaning of a peculiar kind made part of the statue 
of Neith at Sais; and we shall perhaps see by and by that a 
similar appendage, and for a similar reason, by appointment 


of Erichthonius himself, made part of the statue of Athena’ 


at Athens. If so, this fact also appears to be little less than 
demonstrative that both he and she must have come from 
Sais in Egypt. 

vi. The popular tradition respecting the parentage of Erich- 
thonius, as we have seen, made him the son either of Hephe- 
stus and Athena, or of Hephzestus and Gee (the earth): but, 
as even this latter mode of representing his parentage may be 
traced ultimately to the fable relating to the circumstances 
of his birth, it is manifest that substantially and in effect it 
is the same as the former. We may assume then that, ac- 
cording to the original and genuine form of the popular belief 
on this subject, he was the son of Hephzestus and Athena. 

Now, with respect to Athena, one of his supposed parents, 
it has been seen that both the name and the idea of the per- 
son so called among the Athenians came from Egypt. With 
respect to the other, whom the Greeks called “H@acros and 
the Latins Vulcanus, the Egyptians had an object of worship 
which they styled in their own language Phtha or Phthas, 
®das in Greek; the attributes, characters, offices and func- 
tions of which, as those of the Demiurge or Protoplast, the 
artificer of the universe, were altogether such as to apply 
alike to the Hellenic Hephestus or to the Latin Vulcanus. 
On etymological principles, the only consistent and natural 
derivation which has been, or can be, proposed of the Greek 
name of this demiurge, "Haioros, is from this Egyptian ®6ds; 


¢ In Timeum, i. 63 =30 D. 
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and it might be as easily derived from the Egyptian b0as as 
°AOnva from the Egyptian N76. The transposition of one 
letter only would convert the Egyptian @0as into Pac; and 
by prefixing H (probably in this instance the representative 
of the Egyptian article phe) and subjoining os, acd would 
become “H¢acdos, which for the sake of euphony would be 
very likely to assume the form of “Hgaicros. Both the pa- 
rents then, concerned in the birth of Erichthonius, “Hqatoros 
and °Aé@nva, according to the popular belief, being thus, 
through their names alone, traced back to Egypt, and shewn 
to have been ultimately of Egyptian origin; what follows 
except that Erichthonius, the reputed son of both, himself 
also must have come from Egypt * ? 


* It is not necessary for our argument to suppose the idea and name of 
Hephestus as old among the Athenians as those of their own Athena. 
The fable of the birth of Erichthonius was much later than the time of 
Erichthonius. It is sufficient that whensoever it was invented, his sup- 
posed parents were both clearly derived from Egypt. It is a just inference, 
in our opinion, from that fact that he himself was known or believed to 
have come from Egypt. 

The Egyptian Isis was as old among the Egyptians as B.C. 1350; and 
therefore the Egyptian Neith, if she was the same with Isis. In any case, 
the Egyptian Neith could have been only a few years younger than the 
Egyptian Isis. And if Erichthonius himself, as known to the Greeks at 
least, was not so old as B. C. 1350, he might pass among them (especially 
with posterity, after his death) for the son of Neith—if for no other rea- 
son, yet for this, in his instance, as in that of many others under the same 
circumstances, that he was the person who introduced her worship among 
them. With respect to the Egyptian Phthas; when that idea and that 
name were first conceived and proposed as divine in Egypt is a much more 
obscure point: but, as he appears to have been associated de facto with 
the Apis (see our F. Catholici, ii. 545-547), let us suppose he was no older 
even than the Egyptian Apis. The Apis itself was as old as B. C. 973 (see 
our F. Catholici, ii. 525): and we have no proof that Hephestus was 
known of among the Greeks so early as B.C. 973. Homer indeed was 
acquainted with all these names, ’A@nva, EpexOeds, and "Hpaoros; but 
Homer’s own time, as we hope to see hereafter, was not earlier than B.C. 
gio. The testimony of Hesiod, who was four hundred years later than 
Homer, is neutral; as neither the name of Erechtheus nor that of Erich- 
thonius occurs in him at present, much less any allusion to the birth of 
Erichthonius. 

The inference which these facts naturally suggest is that the invention 
of this popular fable must have been later than the reception of the name 
and worship of Athena among the Greeks, and later than that of the name 

C 2 
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vii. and lastly, the name of the first priestess of Athena at 
Athens, as it appears to have been handed down by tradition, 
carries with it the evidence of the derivation both of the 
Athena of Erichthonius, and of her worship in Attica, from 
Egypt—Iw Kadddveooa: éxadeiro 7 mpdty tépera Tis "A@nvas 4. 
The learned have suspected this gloss in Hesychius; and 
would correct it by reading ris “Hpas instead of tis “AOnvas : 
which every one must allow to be a violent and unjustifiable 
change, without better authority than conjecture. The truth 
is that Ioh was the Egyptian for the moon; and ’I® in Greek 
was one of the titles of Isis, derived from her relation to the 
moon ®, and in fact as the same with the moon. And Athena 
being the same with Neith, and Neith the same with Isis, it 
would be nothing extraordinary if, the better to declare the 
relation of Athena to Isis, and that of both to the moon, the 
first priestess of Athena at Athens, even by appointment of 
Erichthonius himself, received the name of Id. It is far 
from improbable that the same name was given to the first 
priestess of Isis at Argos, and for the same reason, by ap- 
pointment of Danaus alsoe. With respect to the addition of 
Kadddveooa (which also the learned would change, by read- 
ing KaAAi@ua), it does not appear to have been a part of the 
proper name of this first priestess, but only a title of office, 
like tmepxdvorpa, which also occurs in Hesychius, with the 
explanation of * rijs “A@nvas igpera. The first priestess of 
Athena, that is of Isis, at Athens, might have been called Ia 
by reason of her relation to Isis, or Joh; and KaddAuQveoca, 
by reason of her office, and the duties which she had to 
discharge. 

Laying therefore these different facts together, we may in- 
fer from them all that Erichthonius must have come to 
Attica from Egypt, and most probably from Sais, in Egypt ; 


and worship of Hephestus also. And if, under these circumstances, when 
invented at last, it fixed upon two such ideas and names as these, both 
confessedly of Egyptian origin, to account for the parentage and birth of 
the founder of the Athenians; it must have rested at bottom on the con- 
viction and belief that this founder also had come from Egypt, and could 


not with propriety be represented as the son of any but an Egyptian god 
and goddess. 


a ee kee re on aie yh ae 
Hesychius, in voce. e Cf. our Fasti Catholici, iv. 45 ae 
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in which case he would naturally bring with him the princi- 
pal object of worship at Sais, Isis, under the name of Neith: 
at least if the name and worship of Isis, or Neith, had already 
been introduced into Sais before his coming thence to Greece; 
in other words, if his coming to Greece was not earlier than 
B.C. 1850. And if he was the first to bring into Attica and 
to establish there the name and worship of the principal divi- 
nity, not only of his own city, but of all Egypt in his time, 
it may reasonably be inferred that he could not have come 
alone from Egypt, he must have been the leader of a colony. 


CHAPTER II. 
On the age of Erichthonius. 


Section I.—On the various accounts of the Kings of Attica. 


i. "Axtaioy A€yovow ev tH viv ?AtriKy PBaciredoar TpOrov. 
dno0avdvtos S& *Axtatov Kéxpow éxdéxetar tiv apxnv, Ovyarpi 
ovvoikov *Axtatov' Kal ot ylyvovtat Ovyarépes pev “Epon kal 
“AyAavpos kat Ildvéipooos, vids 5¢ “EpvalyOwv. ottos ovK €Bact- 
Aevoev AOnvaiwv, GAA of Tod matpos CGvTos TeAEvTHTAL cUVEBN, 
kal THY apxnv Tod Kéxpotos Kpavads éd¢£ato, ’AOnvalov duvdpe 
mpovxav. Kpavad d€ Ovyarépas kal ddAAas wat “ArOida yevéoOa 
A€yovow" awd TavrTns dvopdcovow ‘Artikny* tHv xdpav, 7pdTEpov 
Kadoupevny “Axtaiav. Kpavag dé Apudixtiwy éravaotas, Ovyaréepa 
duos €xav adrod, maver THs apyns’ Kal adtos torepov b7d ’ Epixo- 
viov Kal TGV cuveTravacrdvTev éexninrer f— 

According to this account the names and order of the 
kings of Attica, from the first down to Hrichthonius, were 


these, 
Actus, Kecrops, Cranaus, Amphictyon, 


* It is much more probable it was called by this name, to denote the 
land of Thoth. Thoth in the proper Egyptian was Tar, which by trans- 
position of the syllables would become ”Arri; and thence ’Arrikds, of or 
belonging to Atti, Tati, or Thoth. The name of Thoth too came into 
being along with that of Isis, B. C. 1350. See our Fasti Catholici, 
iil, 30: lv. 187. 

f Pausanias, i. li. 5. 
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and after Amphictyon, Erichthonius, the reputed son of no 
human parents, but, as Pausanias proceeds to observe, of 
Hephaistus and Gee. 

ii. Kéxpow airéyOwv... tis Atrixns éBacthevoe mpOros, kal THY 
yijv, Tporepov Aeyowevnv *Axtiv, ad’ Eavtod Kexpotiav dvopatev 

. Kéxpow 5& ynuas tay ’Axtalov képnv “Aypavdov, maida perv 
éoxev “EpvulxOova, bs atexvos petirAdabe Ovyarépas 5& ”Aypav- 
dov, “Eponv, Udvipocov—Kéxpotos 5& admoGardvtos, Kpavads 
attéxOwv av (€Bacirevoc)...Kpavadov d& éxBarov ’Audixtiov 
éBactrevoe. TobTov Evior wey Aevkadriwvos Evior 5¢ adtoxOova deé- 
yovot-—Baciredoarra 6€ aitoy érn dwdexa EptyOdvios éxBaddet. 
todroy of wey “Hdatorov xal ris Kpavaod Ovyarpos ’ArOid0s eivat 
A€yovow" Eviow 6& “Hdaiorov Kai “AOnvas, otrws K,T.A.... Kad 
HacWeav Nyida viupny éynuer, e€ ts ais Mavdlov éyevrOn 8. 

According to this enumeration also, the names and order 
down to Erichthonius were as follows :— 

Kecrops, Cranaus, Amphictyon, 
and then Erichthonius; which agrees with the former, in all 
but the name and place of Acteus, who yet may be said to 
be virtually recognised in his proper order even here, by the 
fact premised at the outset of this account, that Kecrops was 
married to the daughter of Actzeus. 

With regard to the names and order, from Erichthonius 
downwards, i. Pausanias observes": [pdrepds te yap ipge 
Keéxpow, ds tiv ’Axraiov Ovyarépa ésxnke, kai borepov dAdos, (i.e. 
a second Kecrops,) ds perexnoev és EiBouav, Epexdéws vids Tob 
Tlavdiovos rot Epix Poviov. kal 89 Kal Tavilwv éBaclrevoev 6 Tod 
"EptxOoviov, cal 6 Kéxpozos tod devrépov (which recognises a 
second Pandion, the son of the second Kecrops). rodrov Mytuo- 
vidas (sons of Erechtheus too) rijs dpyfs e&edavvovor... Kat 
Tlavdiova ev airod (at Megara) A€yerar voovjcavra arobavely . 
ot 6€ maides Karlaci Te ex rév Meydpop, ee Mrtioptias. 
kal THY apxnv TOV AOnvatov Alyeds mpecBitaros dv éoxe. And 
this supposes the order, after Erichthonius, to have been, 


Pandion i. Erechtheus, Kecrops ii. Pandion ii. AXgeus, 


after whomi came Theseus and Menestheus, down to the 
Trojan war and the capture of Troy. 
Apollodorus, in reference to the same subject, continued 


& Apollodorus, iii. xiv. 1-6, UTA gage ter 1 Cf. xvii. 4. 
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supra*, ’Eptxdoviov 6% dnodavdvros .. . Navéiwy eBacirevoen .. . 
Tlavdiovos 8% drofavdvros of Taides TA TaTpOA eueploarTO, Kal THY 
Bacirelav 'Epexdeds AapBdver, Tv OF tepwovrny tis "AOnvas Kal 
tod [ocetdsvos tod "EpixOoviov Botrys ... Mocewdévos b€ Kat tov 
’EpexOéa cat tip oikiav adtod Karadvoavros, Kéxpow 6 mpeoBvra- 
tos tév ’EpexOéws maidwv éBacirevoer. ds yas Mytiddoveay, 
tiv Evradduov raida, érékvece Tavdifova. otros pera Kéxpota 
Bacthevav, ind TGV Mytiovos vidv Kata ordow e£eBAHOn .. . Tav- 
dior d& év Meydpos dvtt Taides eyévovto, Aiyeds, MddAas, Nivos, 
Adxos—Mera dé tiv Lavdlovos tedevtiy of Taides adtov otparev- 
cavres em "Adivas, é€€Badov tovs Myriovidas, Kal tiv apxiy 
retpaxn Sueidov: elye 5€ 70 Tay kparos Aiyeds: after which 
Theseus, and (though the Bibliotheca breaks off here ab- 
ruptly) no doubt Menestheus. 

This representation therefore, like that of Pausanias, gives 
the succession, 


Pandion i. Erechtheus, Kecrops ii. Pandion i. Aigeus. 
The names and order, and lengths of the reigns, of these 


kings are given by Eusebius}, after the chronologer Castor, 
as follows * :— 


i Kecrops 5O y. vil Kecrops ii. 40 (44) y- 
ii Cranaus 9 Frater Erechth. 
avToxOav 
iii Amphictyon viii Pandion ii. 
Deucalionis fil.10 (9) Erechthei fil. 25 
iv Erechtheus, or ix AXgeus 
Erichthonius 50 Pandionis fil. 48 
v Pandion i. 
Erech. filius 40 x Theseus 30 
vi Erechtheus 
Pandionis fil. 50 i xi Menestheus 23 


The same reigns, as recoverable from the Parian Marble, 
according to Mr. Clinton ™, stand as follows :— 


* This list is given in the original Greek of Eusebius, (as it may be sup- 
posed,) in the extract "Ex rév EioeBiov Xpovxay, in the Anecdota Gr. 
Parisiensia, of the late Dr. Cramer, ii. 137, 138. 


k iii. xiv. 7-XV. 1 Sqq. 1 Chron. Arm. Lat. i. 269-271. ef. il. 101-133. 
m Fasti Hellenici, i. 60. 
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Epocha i Kecrops (50y) Epocha xvi | Pandion 6 Kexpomos 
— iii Cranaus \ (10) — xviliJ Pandion 6 Kéxpomos 
— iv Cranaus 
— v Amphictyon (10) — xix} Aigeus 
— viii Amphictyon } — xx J Aigeus 
— _ ix Erichthonius 
— xi Pandion — xxi Theseus 
— xii Erichtheus } — xxiv Menestheus 
— xiv Erichtheus 


From which also the order appears to have been, 
Kecrops i. Cranaus, Amphictyon, Erichthonius, Pandion i. Erichtheus, 
(Kecrops ii.) Pandion ii. Augeus, Theseus, Menestheus, 
and so far, conformably to each of the preceding lists. 
Mr. Clinton has subjoined also " another Jist of these names 
and reigns, taken from the Excerpta Barbara, apud Scaliger. 
in Eusebium, pag. 76. 


Kecrops (i.) 50y. Kecrops (il.) 53y- 
Amphictyon 40 Pandion (ii.) 43 
Erichthonius 10 Aigeus 48 
Pandion (i.) 50 Theseus 31 
Erechtheus 40 Menestheus 1g 


And this too agrees with the preceding in all but the omis- 
sion of the name of Cranaus, between Kecrops and Am- 
phictyon. 


Srecrron II.—On the degree of authority due to these different 
accounts. 


Now with respect to these different lists, and the degree of 
authority to which they are entitled ; we are of opinion that 
every name which appears in them, before that of Erichtho- 
nius, is purely imaginary and fictitious. These names are 
those of ’Axraios, Kéxpow, Kpavads, and ’Apdixrvov respectively. 

Of these, "Axratos and Kpavads are merely impersonations 
of certain peculiarities of the territory or soil of Attica; the 
former derived from its lying almost on every side exposed to 
the sea, and so far consisting of nothing but an dx«ri), or sea- 
beach; the latter, from the predominating character of the 
surface everywhere as rocky, hard, and rugged °, which is the 


i ; ; n Fasti Hellenici, i. 60. 
Cf. Eustathius, ad Dionys. Perieg. 423. ad Od. A, 246. 1414.58: TI. 134.1796. 56. 
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proper meaning of the epithet «pavads in Greek. The fourth, 
Amphictyon, as the son of Deucalion, or as the founder of 
the Amphictyonic Council, might have been an historical 
character; but he could never have had any place among the 
kings of Attica, belonging himself to Thessaly ; and as enter- 
ing the series of Attic kings, his proper style and his proper 
description being that of Amphictyon the airdx@ov, (i.e. a 
purely imaginary character,) as much as that of the son of 
Deucalion. 

With regard to Kecrops, who stands on the list of Pausa- 
nias between Actzeus and Cranaus, we may have something 
to say hereafter ; from which it may appear that though he 
cannot be reckoned among the kings of Attica, yet he is not 
absolutely an imaginary character. It is observable that in 
all the allusions to him he is distinguished by a peculiar epi- 
thet, Kéxpow 6 d:¢u7s—from which it must be inferred that 
there was something mysterious and singular in the popular 
apprehension of him. It is enough however, to discredit his 
actual existence and his place and order among these ancient 
kings, that Attic tradition connected another fact with both, 
viz. that of the contest, between Athena and Posidon, for the 
jurisdiction or tutela of Attica; which is supposed to have 
taken place in his time, and to have been decided by him. 
On this principle, Kecrops could not have been older than 
Athena; and yet Athena was not older than Erichthonius. 
On the same principle, he could not have been older than 
Posidon; and Posidon was not older than Minos; and Minos, 
as every one knows, was not older than Theseus, or at least 
than AXgeus, the father of Theseus. 

With regard to the reigns later than that of Erichthonius, 
if we may assume for the present that the name of Erichtho- 
nius was the same with that of Erechtheus; it may be 
observed that there is among them a second Erechtheus, 
which is a suspicious circumstance ; and also a double Pan- 
dion, one the son of the first Erechtheus, the other the 
grandson of the second, which is still more improbable a 
priort. In like manner, there is a second Kecrops, the son 
of the second Erechtheus, and grandson of the first Pandion. 
All these, in our opinion, are arbitrary assumptions of their 
kind, by which the number of these reigns, for some reason 
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or other, was purposely increased. As to any historical proof, 
any test or criterion of reality, connected with these names, 
Actzeus, Kecrops i., Cranaus, Amphictyon, Erechtheus u., 
Kecrops 11., Pandion ii., none appears to have been known to 
the ancients. None at least has been transmitted to pos- 
terity, or is now to be found on record. 

In a word, without insisting on every objection which 
might be urged against the supposed reality of these Attic 
kings, of the name of Pandion, Erechtheus, Kecrops, re- 
peated respectively, let it suffice to observe that, if you begin 
with Menestheus, (whose reign, according to Hellenic tradi- 
tion and belief, ran parallel to the duration of the Trojan ex- 
pedition, and was still continuing at the time of the capture 
of Troy itself,) and trace the succession upwards, it must be 
in the following order— 

Menestheus, Theseus, Aigeus, Pandion, Erechtheus. 
There can be no doubt that Menestheus succeeded to The- 
seus, Theseus to Algeus, Adgeus to Pandion, and Pandion to 
Erechtheus. There can be none too that, excepting the suc- 
cession of Menestheus to Theseus, in each of these instances 
the son succeeded to the father; and the succession was 
carried on by hereditary descent from the father to the son. 

Now we hope to shew hereafter that Menestheus must 
have begun to reign B. ©. 1202 or 1203, and Theseus B. C. 
1228 or 1227. And though no absolute reliance can be 
placed on the details of any of the preceding lists; it may be 
inferred, even on other grounds, that the length of the reign 
which they assign to Aigeus in particular, 40 or 50 years, 
may not have been far from the truth: on which supposition, 
if Theseus began to reign about B.C. 1228, he might have 
done so about 1268 or 1278. Pandion his father, in the list 
of Eusebius, has 25 years, which in itself is not an immo- 
derate supposition: and reckoned from B. C. 1278, would 
give the beginning of his reign B. C. 1308. Apollodorus, as 
we have seen P, made Pandion succeed directly to Erichtho- 
nius ; and it is observable that in the reign of this Pan- 
dion he supposes Demeter also to have first come into Attica: 
"EptxOoviov 8 dmodavdvtos Kal tapévros ev T® Tewever THS AOn- 
vas, Havdiov éBacirevoer, ed’ of Anurrnp kal Avdvucos eis THY 


P iii. xiv. 7. 
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’Arrixyy 7A9ov *. If this meant, that the Eleusinian and the 
Thesmophorian mysteries, which signalised the first arrival of 
Demeter in Attica, were instituted in his reign, the Parian 
Chronicle 4 dates that institution in the time of Erichtheus, 
the father of this Pandion. The truth however is that the 
actual time of the institution was B. C. 1310-1309; so near 
to the end of the reign of the one and the beginning of that 
of the other, that it might with almost equal truth be said 
to have fallen out in either. 

It is clear however, that there is no room in Attic history 
for any kings between B.C. 1300 and B. C. 1200, except Pan- 
dion, Augeus, Theseus, and Menestheus; and if Pandion was the 
son of Erechtheus, and all the kings before Erichthonius, as we 
have seen, are deservedly to be suspected, it will follow that 
the true historical succession of the kings of Attica cannot go 
further back than Erichthonius. And such must have been 
the belief of the best informed of the Athenians themselves ; 
viz. that the line of their kings, from the first of the number 
down to Theseus, began with Hrichthonius.— Epix Odri0s peév 
yap, 0 vs e€ “Hdaicrov kal Vijs, mapa Kéxpotos a&ratdos dvtos 
appévov Taldov tov otkoy Kal THY BactWelay mapédaBer" évredoev 
& ap&dwevor mavres of yevdopevor pet exeivoy, dvres ov« dALyou, Tas 
KTHTELS TAS AUTOY Kai Tas dvvactelas Tols a’TGv TaLol Tapédocav 
véxpt Onoéws*. Kecrops indeed is here recognised as having 
reigned before Erichthonius ; but the hereditary succession 
of kings in the same line is represented as transmitted only 
through Erichthonius. 

It is well known too that among the ‘Hpdes éxdvupor, who 
gave names to the different dvAal of the Athenians, and in the 
order of the tribes so called after them itself, the name of 
"EpexOeds and the tribe ’Epexyis took precedence of all the 
rest, and stand at the head of every list of that kind which 
has come down to posterity’. And as this order was too re- 
gular and too consistent with itself ever after to have been 
arbitrarily determined at first; we may justly infer from it 
that the real founder of their own name and nation must have 


* Cf. Anecdota Gr. Par. i. 138: Iléuntos Uavdiev “Eptydoviouv' ep’ ob 
Képns aprayn, kal ra mept Tpimrdodepov. 


4 Epocha, xii. ’ Tsocrates, xii. (Panathenaicus) 258 a= 349. § 134. 
® Vide Vol. i. 85 note. 
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been considered by the Athenians to have been Erechtheus. 
And hence, as Eustathius observes ', among the styles or 
titles familiarly assigned them by their own poets, none was 
more acceptable to them than this of ’Epex@eida:, declaratory 
of their relation to ’Epexdevs: Otrw 8& iv mepixdutos (the 
Erechtheus of Homer scilicet) date mavy exaipov ’A@nvaior 
"EpexOetdar Neyouevor— 

Naos dpwyol ths Ataytos 

yeveas xOoviwy am’ ’EpeyxOedav V. 

*"Apxatoydvev 

avrao’ ’EpexOeidav *. 

*EpexOeidat To madavov OAfu0t, 

kal Oe@y mraides paxdpov Y. 

Kor@ trapeipar you Epeydedav aro 

Sevdp’ exxopiadels ris mapower tepas2. 
Nor is it easy to find them styled in the remains of classical 
antiquity collectively by any name but this and that of Kexpo- 
midat Or Onceidar, or as Eustathius adds in the same passage, 
Kodpidar; the two last fetched from their most genuine and 
most ancient historical recollections, but none except the first 
from the beginning of their history itself. 


Section II].—On the name of Erichthonius ; and whether 
different from that of Erechtheus. 


The first observation, which may be made on this question, 
is that, although the name of ’Epix6dvi0s does not occur in 
the form of ’EpexOdvios, that of ’Epeydeds does in the form of 
"Eptxdeds. The name of ’Epexdeds on the Parian Marble is 
written "Epixdevs : and this distinction, confirmed by the au- 
thority of the Marble, is a prima facie argument that ’Epuy00- 
vios, “Epixdeds, and “Epeydevs, however differently written, 
were notwithstanding the name of one and the same person. 

Now, with respect to two of these, ’Epixédvios and ’Epi- 
x9eds, it would be an obvious explanation of the etymology 
of each, to derive them both from épov and yéav, or from 
épis and x@év: and this explanation has been proposed by 
the grammarians of antiquity. But, as to its truth, or any 


t Ad Iliad. B. 549. 283. 22. Vv Sophocles, Ajax, 201. x Antigone, 981. 
y Euripides, Medea, $24. Z Phoenisse, 851. 
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argument from it that the person understood to be meant by 
that name must always have been so called, it is superfluous 
to object that, being founded at bottom on the fable of the 
birth of Erichthonius and of its circumstances, both the ex- 
planation and the inference from it must stand or fall with 
that—ITAdrrovot 6 érepot, observed Eustathius 4, kai pidov 
aisypov éxeivov, Tov TEp) Tod épiov Kal Tis xOovds «,7.k.—and 
Servius, in like manner, on Georg. iii. 118, Primus Erichtho- 
nius: ... qui appellatus est Erichthonius quasi de terra et lite 
procreatus. nam épis est lis et x@ov terra. And though we 
would not undertake to say that one or other of these may 
not be the true grammatical explanation of these names, we 
may safely venture to say that neither of them could have 
been older than the rise of the fable relating to the genera- 
tion and birth of Erichthonius ; and the question must still 
remain, What was the proper name of Erichthonius before 
the invention of this fable ? 

It is evident that this name of ’EpzyAdvi0s, both in its ele- 
ments épov and y@ev, and in the mode in which they are put 
together, is purely Grecian; but if Erichthonius was a native 
Egyptian, it may well be asked, What was his proper Egyp- 
tian name? And though it may be difficult to answer that 
question, we may observe that the name of one of his lineal 
descendants, the father of Menestheus, Petes or Peteos, has 
been handed down; of which Diodorus remarked supra > that 
it betrayed its Egyptian origin, per se. And indeed it is self- 
evident that Ilévys is not a Greek name; and yet is very 
like one of the elements which appears in compound Egyptian 
names, such as [Terdoupis, compounded of Ilérns or [eros and 
“Oowpis. Now this Iérys, the father of Menestheus, was the 
grandson of Erichthonius; and with respect to the imposi- 
tion of names, it appears to have been very generally the rule 
in ancient times to give the name of the father not to the 
son, but to the grandson ©: on which principle, if the grand- 
son of Erichthonius was called [érns, this would be so far an 
argument that Erichthonius himself was called [lerns ; espe- 
cially as the father of [lérns and son of Erichthonius appears 
to have been called “Opvis, and this son of Erichthonius, so 
called “Opris, as we may see hereafter, appears to have been 


a Ad Iliad. B. 549. 283. 25. b Page 15. ¢ Cf. supra, vol. ii. 76. 
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his eldest son. It is not improbable therefore that the Egyp- 
tian name of Erichthonius was Ilé7ns *. 

But be this as it may; with respect to the proper form of 
his Greek name, it is very observable that though ’Epyddmos 
was a name known to Homer, and is applied by him to one 
of the kings of Troy 4, yet in neither of the places, in which 
he alludes to the Attic king so called *, does he apply it to 
him : and it is observable also that in both instances he calls 
him ’EpexOeds, not ’Epuydevs. What then is the meaning of 
"EpexOeds as a proper name ? 

The answer to that question is supplied by Hesychius : 
"Epexdevs' Tocedév év *AOjvars—i e. Krechtheus was one of 
the names of Posidon at Athens. And it occurs in Lyco- 
phron, speaking of Pelops, applied to Posidon— 

“Ov 67 Sis HBncavra... ; 
€otewn’ ’Epeydevs {— 
though he applies it also to Jupiter. 

The next question is, What was the meaning of this name 
as an appellative—by virtue of which it might be applied even 
as a proper name to Posidon? And that would be answered 
by deriving it from some such theme as épéydo, to rend 


* The reader of Scripture cannot fail to remember the name which 
occurs Gen. xli. 45 and 50, of Poti-pherah, the Priest of On; which is 
probably the same with Peti-phre or Peti-phrah. Besides Ierdéoupss, 
supra, p. 7, Proclus in Timzeum mentioned Ieréverr, a priest of Sais, 
contemporary with Solon. From the monuments and sculptures, the 
name of Pete-seph, or Pete-seb, is recoverable also. 

In all these cases, the first of the elements which enters into them, Pete, 
is with reason supposed to denote, Belonging to, or some such idea as that ; 
Pete-phrah, belonging to the sun: Pet-osiris, belonging to Osiris, Pete- 
neit, belonging to Neit or Neith, Pete-seb, belonging to Seb. 

What then was the meaning of Iérns as the name of any of the ances- 
tors of Menestheus? In Homer, the word occurs only in the genitive 
case, but always in the form of Here@o, (Il. B. 552: A. Boe VM San. sar 
N. 690,) which supposes the casus rectus as known to him, Tereds. We 
cannot help suspecting from this fact that the real name was Iered,* com- 
pounded of Iérns or Méros and "Id in Greek, and denoting, belonging to 
Ioh—i.e. to the moon. Petephrah, ‘* belonging to the sun,” and Peteoh, 
“belonging to the moon,” might be names among the Egyptians, older 
than Osiris and Isis themselves. 

* Cf. Anecd. Gr. Par. ii. 138.14. MeveoOebs Hered Tod ’Opvéws Tod ’Epcxbews. 


4 Tliad, Y. 219, 220. © IWiad, B. 547. (cf. Eustathius in loc.) Odyss. H. 81. 
f Verse 156. 
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asunder, to break up, which occurs in that sense in Homer €. 
This word therefore, as an appellative, literally denoted the 
Render or Breaker ; as a proper name and applied to Posidon, 
the Render or Breaker in an eminent degree: the reason 
being that Posidon was the power or principle to whose 
jurisdiction the ancients assigned the element of water, and 
through that all such natural convulsions as earthquakes, 
and whatsoever was the effect of any kind of subterraneous 
agency in general. 

Now it is upon record that in the Acropolis at Athens, 
(the [dAus, as it was originally called,) there was a monument 
of this description, the supposed work of the trident of Po- 
sidon ; a spring of salt-water, brought up out of the solid 
rock, by a blow of that trident, in his famous contest with 
Athena. And we are told that both this, and tbe olive-tree, 
produced out of the ground on the same occasion by Athena, 
were enclosed in the temple of Erechtheus in the Acropolis 
—Eort év th axpomédt tabrn "EpexOijos tod ynyevéos heyouevov 
eivat vyos, ev T@ eAaly Te Kal Oddagoa em TA Adyos Tap’ "AOnvator 
TlovewWeGva re Kat "AOnvainv epicavtas wept ths ySpns papTvipLa 
6éc9a.: and this submarine well itself bore the name of ’Epe- 
xOnis. We infer then that the proper meaning of this name 
and title of ’Epex@eds was that of the Render, and that it was 
first given to Posidon as the Render car efoynv ; and that, if 
it was transferred to Erichthonius also, as it must some time 
or other have been, it was probably because of the connection 
between him and the supposed memorial of the contest of 
Posidon with Athena, the submarine spring in his temple * : 
and if so, that the name itself could not have been older 
than the birth of Posidon, nor have begun to be applied to 
Erechtheus, before the invention of the fable of the contest 
between him and Athena f. 


* Or even the connection between him and Posidon from the first ; of 
whom tradition represented him as the Priest. See Apollod. iii. xv. 1. 


+ Whether this fable of the contest was known to Homer, does not dis- 
tinctly appear either from the Iliad or from the Odyssey; and yet it is 
virtually implied that it was, by the peculiar relation which he supposes to 
have existed between Athena and Attica, or the Athenians; and by this 


$ Tliad, VW. 317. Cf. Od. E. 83.157: and Hesych. ’Epex@ouévy and *Epéx Owv. 
h Herodotus, viii. 55. cf. Apollodorus, iii. xiv. 1. 
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The drift of these observations is to distinguish between 
the name of ’EpiyOdvios and that of ’Epex debs, but not between 
the persons denoted by each; to lead to the inference that 
by either of these names the same individual, the first founder 
of Athens, the first author of the name and worship of Athena 
in Attica, was meant; but that Ais proper name from the 
first was neither ’Ep:x Adios nor ’Epex devs, but something more 
consistent with his Egyptian origin, and very possibly that of 
his grandson in the line of Ornis, Petes or Peteos, the father 
of Menestheus or Mnestheus; that he acquired the name of 
Epix Odvios from the fable of his parentage and birth, and 
that of ’Epexdevs from the fable of the contest of Posidon and 
Athena; and that he was already known by the name of 
’EpexOeds in the time of Homer, but not yet by that of 
Epix Odv0s. 


Section 1V.—On the determination of the age of Erichthonius 
JSrom that of Erechtheus. 


This question therefore, whether the Erichthonius of Attic 
antiquity was the same person as the Erechtheus, having 
been thus decided in the affirmative; it remains to collect 
the age of the former from the statements which have been 
left with respect to that of the latter. 

i. Among the arguments then of the age of Erechtheus, 
the first which we shall advert to is the genealogy of Deedalus. 
The personal history of Daedalus may be considered hereafter. 
We assume at present that he had an actual existence, and 
was a contemporary of Minos, B. ©. 1260. It is agreed that 
he was lineally descended from Erechtheus. The only ques- 
tion can be that of the number of descents between them: 
which some of the ancients made four—Erechtheus, Metion, 
Eupalamus, Deedalus; but Pherekydes (the oldest authority 
to which we could refer for it at present) made one less— 
Erechtheus, Metion and Sphinge, and Dedalus. On this 


name of Erechtheus which he himself applies to Erichthonius, though 
properly applicable only to Posidon. And as Homer was 350 years later 
than the first introduction of such an idea and name as that of the Hel- 
lenic Posidon, and this supposed contest between him and Athena, as we 
shall see by and by, was assigned by the fable itself to the year of his birth, 
it is manifest that it might have been known to Homer. 
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supposition Dedalus was the grandson of Erechtheus; i. e. 
there were two generations between them: and though two 
generations, at the ordinary rate, could not be assumed at 
more than 60 years, yet, we shall probably see by and by, 
that for this period of the history of the world, and the still 
recognised standard of human life, one generation is rather 
to be assumed at 40 years, and two at 80. On this principle, 
if Deedalus was even not more than 30 B.C. 1260 (which is 
probably below the truth), he could not have been born later 
than B.C. 1290; nor consequently Erechtheus, his grand- 
father, later than B. C. 1370. 

The same conclusion may be derived from the genealogy 
of Theseus, one of the best attested in all antiquity ; for there 
can be no doubt that, according to the common belief of the 
ancients, Theseus was the son of Aigeus, Aigeus the son of 
Pandion, and Pandion the son of Erechtheus: so that The- 
seus was the great-grandson of Erechtheus, and there were 
three generations of 40 years,=120 in all, between them. 
Now we hope to make it appear hereafter that Theseus him- 
self must have been born about B.C. 1252: on which sup- 
position his great-grandfather, Krechtheus, it may be assumed, 
must have been born about B.C. 1372—a date altogether 
consistent with that which we have just obtained from the 
genealogy of his grandson Deedalus. 

The same date of the birth of Erechtheus is derivable also 
from the genealogy of Menestheus, which too has been left 
on record; and concerning whose personal existence, in his 
proper order of time, there can be no doubt, in the opinion 
of those at least who attach any authority to the testimony 
of Homer, and are not disposed to call in question the tradi- 
tion of all antiquity to thé fact of the War of Troy. Accord- 
ing to Homer, Menestheus was the leader of the Athenians 
who served in that War; and the date of the capture itself 
has been handed down by the chronologers of antiquity in 
terms of the years of his reign. 

It is a well-attested fact in the history of this Menestheus, 
that he dispossessed Theseus of the hereditary kingdom of 
Athens; and from the date of the capture of Troy, and the 
current year of his reign coincident with it, it may be shewn 
that he must have done that critically B.C. 1202. Now, as 
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the genealogy of Theseus is uniformly represented in the 


order of 
Theseus, 4igeus, Pandion, Erechtheus ; 


so is that of Menestheus in the order of 
Menestheus, Petes or Peteos, Ornis, Erechtheus : 

so that each in his proper line of descent stood at the same 
distance from Erechtheus; each was his great-grandson, and 
there were three generations between either of them and 
him: which every one must admit to be a strong confirma- 
tion of the truth of the recorded genealogy of each. It is 
certain that Menestheus and Theseus were contemporaries, 
and certain also that they were competitors for the succession 
at Athens; each too, as deriving his right to it from Erech- 
theus, only through a different line. It was to be expected 
a priori therefore that their claims in this respect would be 
found to be equal; that each would appear to have stood 
exactly at the same distance from the common founder of 
both families. Nor in fact does the question at issue between 
them seem to have been which of the two was the more 
nearly related to Erechtheus, but which, by virtue of the 
same degree of relationship, had the better right to succeed 
to his throne. It appears to have been a question of the 
comparative claims of an older and a younger branch of the 
same family ; equal in every respect but that of primogeni- 
ture and the rights attaching to it. And that would be ex- 
plained, if it may be assumed that Ornis, through whom 
Menestheus claimed the throne, was an older son of Erech- 
theus, and Pandion, through whom Theseus was de facto in- 
heriting it, was a younger one. Some liberty must be allowed 
to conjecture, in a case where so little in the shape of cir- 
cumstantial explanation has descended to posterity, and the 
conjecture which we would propose is this; That Ornis was 
really the oldest son of Erechtheus, but born before his com- 
ing into Attica*; Pandion was younger than he, though 


* Ornis, on this principle, must have been born in Egypt; and his 
name too, as every one must allow, would offend against the analogy of 
proper names in the Greek language. And possibly it was for this reason 
that Pausanias calls him ’Opvevds (ii. xxv. 5) instead of "Opus, supposing 
him to have been the founder of Ornez in Argolis: of which see Il. B. 57. 

We are strongly inclined to believe that, for some reason or other, the 
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probably the next to him, and born after his arrival in Attica, 
and after the foundation of the first settlement there: which 
was probably the reason why he, and not Ornis, succeeded 
his father in the kingdom. 

The standard of human longevity about 200 years before 
the arrival of Erichthonius in Attica, to judge from the testi- 
mony of Scripture, must have been 120 years; and that this 
period of 120 years was still recognised as the justa mensura 
of human existence, critically about the time of his coming, 
appears from the history of the Nundinal Correction and the 
Nundinal Period ; founded entirely on that assumption ‘. 
And this being supposed the standard of human life in the 
time of Erichthonius, the standard of a generation, in the 
ordinary course of things, must be assumed in proportion to 
it, from 35 to 40 instead of from 25 to 30 years. And on 
that supposition, Theseus having been born B.C. 1252, Al- 
geus, it may be assumed, must have been born about B. C. 
1292, Pandion about B.C. 1382, and (if Pandion was not the 
oldest son of Erechtheus) Erechtheus himself a little before 
B.C.1372. On the same principle Menestheus, as the unré 
of Theseus, (whether a little younger or a little older in 
reality than he, is indifferent to such a coincidence as this,) 
having been born about the same time with Theseus *, Petes 


names of each of the first three descendants of Erechtheus, in the line of 
Ornis, were Egyptian and not Greek; Ornis, Peteos, Menestheus. The 
proper form of this latter name was probably Mnestheus; and in that form 
it would be obviously derivable from the Egyptian name of the Bull of 
Heliopolis, which in its own language appears to have been simply Mne. 
See our F. Catholici, iv. 170. Out of this the Greeks made Menes and 
Minos, Mneuis and Mneues; and might just as well make Mnes, as Me- 
nes; the former of which might easily become Mnestheus, and the latter 
Menestheus. The Bull of Heliopolis was in existence long before the 
time of Erichthonius ; though the Bull of Memphis (the Apis) was not so 
until long after it. 

* On this supposition B.C, 1200, the year in which the Trojan expedi- 
tion was first set on foot, Menestheus would be about 50 years of age; and 
B.C. 1190, when the expedition sailed, about 60: and though a person of 
60 years of age might appear to have been past the military age, and not 
likely a priori to have taken part in such an expedition, it should be 
remembered that the expedition was undertaken, and may be considered 
virtually to have begun, when he was not much more than 50; and many 


i Vide our Origines Kalendariz Italice, ii. 594 sqq. 
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his father might have been born about the same time as 
AKgeus, Ornis his grandfather some time before Pandion 
(i.e. B.C. 1332), at least, and Erechtheus the father of Ornis 
30 or 40 years before Ornis, not later than B. C. 1372. And 
thus all these genealogies, though perfectly independent of 
each other, and each traced upwards through a line of its 
own, yet with respect to the beginning of each, and the pro- 
per time of Erechtheus, the common founder of all of them, 
will lead to the same conclusion. 

ii. Another argument of the probable time of Erechtheus 
may be derived from the ancient tradition of the war between 
Erechtheus and Eumolpus, the oldest of its kind handed down 
in Athenian history, and by some of the writers of antiquity 
supposed to have been intended by Homer in the battle scene 
of his description of the shield of Achilles. We must begin 
with collecting the testimonies to this very ancient fact. 


might give in their names, and bind themselves to take part in it, when 
they were still strictly of the military age, who yet might have been super- 
annuated by the course of time itself before the expedition came to an end. 
The case of Idomeneus however, and still more that of Nestor, is demon- 
strative that some among the heroes of Troy were much more than 50 
years of age, in the last year of the war. 

It may certainly be inferred from Iliad B. 346, that Menestheus was liv- 
ing six months before the capture of the city, B.C. 1181; but it is ob- 
servable that Homer nowhere attributes to him any act or exploit in the 
course of the battles which ensue, which would imply that he was still 
young and in possession of his physical powers. His name has not been 
handed down as that of one of those who perished by shipwreck in the 
Néortos; on the contrary, among the Epigrams on the Worthies of Troy, 
ascribed to Aristotle, one is in memory of Menestheus, which supposes 
him to have died and been buried at home— 


Ta€idoxos Nady vids TlereGo Mevec beds 
evOad evi kewh marpids poipay exer. 
Anthologia, i. 112. Aristoteles, iil. 5. 


The ancients, who dated the capture of the city in the 23rd of Menestheus, 
and yet made his reign only 23 years long, must have supposed that he 
died in the very year of his return: and some of them even date the cap- 
ture of 'Troy in the 3rd or 4th of Demophon, who, it is agreed, though a 
son of Theseus, succeeded Menestheus in the kingdom, probably because 
he had no children. And this implies that he must have been an old 


man, B.C. 1181 or 1180: and therefore not much younger than Theseus, 
B.C, 1200. 
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Tod coat TY xepav Tas avTod Taidas...eis mpouTTov Odvarov 
ddvra dvahGoai—aci yap Evpodmov rov Mocedavos kal Xtovns 
eta Opaxav EAOeiv THs yGpas tatvrns dudisBynrodvra’ Tvyeiv bé 
kat’ €xelvous Tovs xpdvous BaciAevovta Epex dea, yuvatka éxovra 
II pagiéav tiv Kyngicod Ovyarépa. peyddov b& atparomebov péAdov- 
Tos avtois eiaBdddew eis THY xGpav, els AedAdods lav npdta Tov 
Oedv ti Tov dv viknv Ad Bou Tapa TGV TOAECLLwY. ypHoavtTos O 
avT® Tod Oeod tiv Ovyarépa ef OdoeELE, TPO TOD CuUBadeiv TH oTpa- 
ToTEdwW, KpaTyoEV TOV ToAEMLOV’ 6 SE TO De® TELMdpEVvos TOOT 
émpate k—after which the quotation from the Erechtheus of 
Euripides '. 

From these testimonies (especially from that of Thucydides) 
it appears to be only a reasonable inference that there was a 
war, in very early times, between one part of Attica under 
Erechtheus, and another under Eumolpus, handed down by 
tradition accordingly ; and a war attended by something ex- 
traordinary, such even asthe sacrifice of one of the daughters 
of Hrechtheus in consequence of it. But with respect to 
others of the circumstances of this war, mixed up in many of 
the foregoing testimonies with the fact in general, that the 
cause of the war was an invasion of the territory of Attica 
by an army of Thracians, under Eumolpus—-that this EKumol- 
pus was the son of Posidon—that the invasion was ultimately 
to be traced to the dispute for the possession of Attica 
between Posidon and Athena, and that the immediate object 
of it was to assert the right of Eumolpus to the territory of 
Attica, derived from his father Posidon—we cannot hesitate 
to set these down to the invention of later times, simply be- 
cause, in the time of Erechtheus, there was no such idea, no 
such person, and no such name as that of Posidon, anywhere 
among the Greeks. 

In hke manner, without calling in question the fact of the 
sacrifice of his daughter by Erechtheus, as something which 
arose out of this war, we may very well be sceptical as to the 


i Demosthenes, lx. 35. Epitaph. *Axeoddwpos, according to whom Eu- 
k Lycurgus, adv. Leocratem, § Io0 molpus, the founder of the mysteries, 
q. was the fifth in descent from this Eu- 
1 Cf. Dindorf. Appendix, pag. 91.  molpus, the invader of Attica, in the 
Erechtheus, xvii. cf. also the Scholia time of Erechtheus. Cf. also the refer- 
ad Cidip. Colon. 1051. Xpuvaéa KkAnis. ence to Andron. 
And the quotation there given from 
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reason assigned for it in some of these testimonies, the com- 
mand of the Pythian oracle; simply because in the time of 
Erechtheus also neither the Pythian Apollo, nor the Pythian 
oracle, had yet been heard of in Greece. 

Yet even after setting aside these different particulars, (the 
country and parentage of the invader of Attica on this occa- 
sion, the final end of the invasion, the motive to the sacrifice, 
as merely the effect of the injunction of the Pythian oracle,) 
there will still remain the naked fact of a war between Erech- 
theus on the one hand, and a certain Eumolpus on the other 
—between the people of Athens (if we may speak of Athens 
in the time of Erechtheus) under ¢#is Erechtheus, and the 
people of Eleusis under that Eumolpus—which cannot be set 
aside on any known grounds of disbelief @ priori, and claims 
to be received at present simply out of deference to the uni- 
form tradition and testimony of Attic antiquity. 

And here the attention of the reader should by all means 
be called to the fact that, in some of the preceding state- 
ments, Humolpus, the leader of the invaders on this occa- 
sion, is represented to have been coming at this very time, 
not so much for the invasion of Attica, as with a view to be 
initiated at the mysteries; that this Eumolpus, the invader 
of Attica on this occasion, was the first ¢évos initiated in the 
mysteries; nay more, that this Eumolpus, the Thracian, the 
son of Posidon, and the invader of Attica in the time of 
Hrechtheus, was the founder of the mysteries himself. Now 
it is agreed upon all hands that the mysteries were actually 
founded by a certain Eumolpus; and founded at Eleusis too: 
and that being the case, it is manifest that Eumolpus, the 
founder of the mysteries, and Eumolpus, the reputed invader 
of Attica on this occasion, even though totally different per- 
sons, were liable a priori to be confounded together. 

It is agreed too that the Eleusinian mysteries were founded 
in honour of the Hellenic Demeter; and the Hellenic Deme- 
ter, as we hope to shew more at large in the next Disserta- 
tion, in every thing but her name, having been absolutely 
the same with the Egyptian Isis, it follows that whensoever 
the mysteries were founded at Eleusis by Eumolpus in ho- 
nour of the Hellenic Demeter, they were virtually founded 
there and then in honour of the Egyptian Isis. And this 
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being the case, forasmuch as the Egyptian Isis, in every thing 
but the name too, was absolutely the same with the Egyptian 
Neith; it follows that if Eumolpus, at a certain time, was 
introducing the worship of the Egyptian Isis at Eleusis, under 
the name of the Hellenic Demeter, he was at the very same 
time, and in the very same place, introducing the worship of 
the Egyptian Neith. If so, it is manifest that he was doing 
the very same thing at Eleusis which Erichthonius did at 
Athens, when introducing the worship of Neith there, under 
the name of Athena. It follows, that unless both these 
things were done by their respective authors at once, one of 
them was doing at Eleusis what had already been done by 
the other at Athens; or, vice versa, doing that at Athens 
which had already been done at Eleusis. In either case, it 
might be supposed that one of them was doing something 
unnecessary, after that which had been done by the other, or 
that one was doing something incompatible with that which 
had been done by the other, or something purposely intended 
to rival and emulate, and possibly to supersede, what had been 
done by the other. 

In this state of the case, we have probably the true expla- 
nation of this very ancient war. There was no difference, 
except in name, between the Athena of Erechtheus, and the 
Demeter of Eumolpus ; and if the former was really older in 
Attica than the latter, the Eleusinian Demeter of later date 
was so far an intruder into the rights and jurisdiction of the 
Attic Athena. This war therefore might very well have 
arisen out of the opposition of two different systems of reli- 
gion; and whichever of the two, Erechtheus or Eumolpus, 
was the aggressor in it, his object might have been, and pro- 
bably was, to assert the claim of his own patron goddess over 
that of her rival. The actual aggressor indeed appears to 
have been Eumolpus*; and on that supposition, we must 
conclude that the motive, which induced him to go to war 
with Erechtheus, was a desire to compel both him and his 
subjects to concur with himself and the people of Eleusis to 
worship his Demeter, instead of their Athena, or their Athena 
under the name of his Demeter. 


* And Eumolpus, it should be remembered, was a native Greek ; 
Erechtheus was a stranger from abroad. 
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Now the true date of the institution of the Eleusinian 
mysteries was B.C. 1310. This war then, arising out of 
their institution, could not have been much later than B.C. 
1310: and as it was one of the last events in the lifetime of 
Erechtheus, and Erechtheus himself, according to some of 
the testimonies produced above, fell in battle in this very 
war, the conclusion to which we may come with respect to 
his time, on the strength of this last fact in his personal his- 
tory, will be to the same effect as that at which we have ar- 
rived on other grounds; viz. that it must go back fifty or 
sixty years at least before B.C. 1310; that as he could not 
have come into Attica, bringing with him the name and 
worship of the Egyptian Isis under the form of Neith, before 
the first rise of the name and worship of Isis itself in Egypt, 
B.C. 1850™, so he probably came soon after B.C. 1350, 
when he was 20 or 30 years of age. Nearer than this, from 
the data which we have hitherto been obliged to make use 
of, we cannot approximate at present; but we hope to ad- 
duce, by and by, considerations of another kind, which may 
possibly lead to the inference that the actual time of his ar- 
rival in Attica, and the actual date of the institution of his 
"Adjvaia, was B.C. 1342, eight years later than the rise of the 
fable of Isis and Osiris in Egypt. 

And this induces us to observe, in the last place, that proofs 
are extant of a series of migrations of colonies from Egypt, 
in different directions and on a large scale, which must have 
been going on between B.C. 1350, and this date B. C. 1342, 
and for some years later; the migration of Cadmus to 
Beeotia, the migration of Danius to Argos, the migration of 
the colony to Colchis, the migration of the Umbrians to 
Italy. Of the actual date of the last mentioned, we have 
produced the necessary proofs in our Origines Kalendarize 
Italicee": and it is on every account memorable in ancient 
Italian history, both as the beginning of society and civiliza- 
tion in that country, and as the origin of the Nundinal Cor- 
rection of the Primitive Calendar, peculiar to ancient Italy. 
The earliest type of the Nundinal correction and this migra- 
tion had the same date, B.C. 1840. The dates of the other 
three migrations may come under our consideration at future 


m See our Fasti Catholici, iii. 109 sqq. » Vol. ii. 373-388. 
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periods of the present work ; and we hope to see reason to 
circumscribe them all between B.C. 1350 and 1340. 

The analogy of these other instances of the same thing, as 
going on at the same time, must render the fact of the mi- 
gration of a colony from Egypt to Attica under Erichthonius, 
B.C. 1842, only the more probable a priori. And as to the 
cause of this movement, thus going on between these limits 
of B.C. 1350 and 1340 at least, we have shewn in our Fasti 
Catholici® that the first of those terms, B.C. 1350, was in 
all probability the date of the beginning of one of the great- 
est of the works ever undertaken by the ancient Egyptians, 
the formation of the Lake of Meris, 360 miles in circum- 
ference, and proportionately deep. There is no reason to 
believe that this work was not both undertaken and executed 
by the Egyptians for themselves; and if so, we may easily 
conceive the incessant toil and labour which it would entail 
upon them for-many years: to relieve themselves from which, 
many of them might be driven to leave their country, and to 
seek an asylum elsewhere—voluntarily submitting to banish- 
ment, rather than stay at home, and continue to bear their 
share in such a task as this. 





CHAPTER III. 
On the Panathenea of Theseus. 


Section I.—On the Svvoixicyos of Attica attributed to 
Theseus. 

We shall find it convenient at this stage of our inquiries, to 
suspend the further consideration of the ’A@jvaa of Eri- 
chthonius, and to pass to the history of the Havadjvaa of 
Theseus. 

Hava@jvaa, observes Hesychius, 4 tév ’A@nvaiov éopri— 
as if this was their principal and most characteristic so- 
lemnity. And still more expressly to the same effect, the 
scholiast on Aristophanes: Ta 6 Tavayjvara éopriv map’ 
’AOnvaiors civa peyiotny Tapa TdvT@v Gderar?—Tda Mavabyvaa 


© Vol. iii. 192-198. Pp Ad Nubes, 385. Schol. Aldina. 
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€opty tov ’AOnrGv iv, TacGv Tov év ’AOnvats TEeAoUpPEevwY EopTeV 
i peylorn 4. There was no observance in fact in their calen- 
dar so ancient, so generally concerning to them, so holy and 
sacred, as this, except the Eleusinia; and none elsewhere in 
Greece which, in point of antiquity or of estimation, could 
vie with this, the games of the Period only, (the Olympia, 
the Pythia, the Nemea, and the Isthmia,) being excepted. 
And the reason why it was so interesting to the Athenians 
in particular, was a very natural one ; viz. That besides being 
dedicated to their tutelary goddess, (the greatest of the god- 
desses of the classical Olympus, the type of chastity, of wis- 
dom, and of every excellence in the arts whether of peace or 
of war,) it was as old as their own city; its origin went back 
to the beginning of the Athenian name and nation; and it 
was a standing memorial of the simultaneous rise of Athens 
and of the people of Athens. 

The oldest allusion to this national observance of the Athe- 
nians seems to be that which we have already had occasion 
to quote from the Iliad"; on which Eustathiuss has the fol- 
lowing remark: Aéye: 5 6 wowtijs wat bru of Tov ’AOnvalov 
Kovpot €v To pnOévT. vaw Tavporor Kal apvewois tAdovtar TH 
’AOnvav, Tovtésti iAdoKovtTal, TepiTeANopevov eviavTov. €orKeE 
d€ Ta [avabyvata toropeiv, Sv Extore ws Eikds apX? TLs TpoKaTe- 
BEBAnTo, od Kata eviavtdy éxactov TeAovpévwv, GAAG TEpITEAAO- 
Bévov éviavtev' Kata TevtaeTnpida yap iyovro Kal adta, Kaba 
Kat Ta Odduma ... Ondrea 5€ hacw eOvov tH AOnva: wherein, 
that he is right in understanding the allusion of the Pana- 
thenzea, we think cannot reasonably be doubted; but whe- 
ther he is so in drawing the inference from the terms of the 
allusion, that the cycle of the Panathenza even then was a 
quadriennial and not an annual one, is another question. 
That the Panathenzea must have been meant follows not 
only from the reason of the thing (their being celebrated at 
Athens, by the youths of Athens, in honour of the tutelary 
goddess of Athens), but from the nature and kind of the 
sacrifices offered on such occasions, viz. bulls; which, as we 
shall see hereafter, were in an eminent manner the cha- 
racteristic offering of the Panathenaic solemnity. It makes 
no difference to the propriety of the allusion in other re- 

4 In Nubes v. 385. r Supra, page 0. S 283. 20. 
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spects, whether it was to be referred to the state of the 
case in the time of the Trojan War, or in the time of Homer. 
If the Panathenza were instituted by Theseus, they must 
have been in existence in the time even of the war of Troy. 

Let us then proceed to collect the testimonies to the Swva- 
kiopos, and as the work of Theseus. 

Mera 8& ryv Alyéws teAeuTHv péya Kal Oavpacror épyov «is 
vodv Badduevos cuveKice Tos THY "ATTLKIY KaToLKodvTas els Ev 
dorv, kat pias méAews Eva Shyov amédnve Tovs Téws oTopddas 
Ovras K,T.A. THY TE TOA AOrvas mpoonydpevce, kal Navabjvata 
Ovoiav enoinoe Kownv. @Ovce Se Kal Merolkia, TH Exty emt déka 
Tod ‘ExatouBatevos, hv ere viv Ovovort-—ZvveBeBryxer 5€ aro Tod 
mdvu apxatov étépwv padrdrov ’A@Onvatots todro. én yap Kéxporos 
kal tTév mpdétwv Baciiéwv 7 AtTiKi) és Ono€a del Kata TOES 
@keiro, TpuTaveida Te Exovca Kal Gpxovras, kal dmdre pu} Te deloevay 
ov fuvjecav BovAevodpevor ws TOV Baciréa, GAN’ adrol ExaoTot 
émoAtTrevovtTo Kal €BovAevovto’ Kal Ties Kal émoA€unoay ToTE 
aitGv, domep kat "Edevoivior per Etpdodtou pos ’Epex@éa. 
emery 5€ Onoeds eBacirevoe, yevouevos peta Tod EvveTod kal 
dvvatos, Tad TE GAA Svexdopnoe THY xépav, kal KaTadvoas TOV 
dANwv Toh€wy Ta TE BovdrevTHpta Kal Tas Gpxas, és THY viv TAL 
ovoav, ev BovdevTypiov amodei~as Kal mpuTaveiov, Evv@Kioe TAV- 
tas K, T. A—Kal €vvoikia ef éxelvou “A@nvaior er kal viv tH Oe@ 
EopTny OnuoteAy mootar. (Schol. “O be pry exeivos evopacbn 
Merayeitvidv.) 70 6 pd TovTOV 7 akpoTOALs, 7) VdV ovaa, TEALS 
HV, Kal TO Um adTHY Tpos vdéToY pddioTa TETpaypEevoY. TEKUNpPLOV 
d€° Ta yap tepa ev abt TH axpowéAE Kat GAdwv OeGv Eat, Kal Ta 
€£@ mpos TodTO TO j€pos THs TéAEwSs paAAOV ‘pura, TO TE TO 
Atos tod ’OAvprlov wal 7d WWvOtov cat 1o THs Tis Kal ro ev Av- 
pvais Atovioov. ... puta. 6@ Kal GAdAa tepa ta’rn apxaia... 
kaheirat 6€ Ova THY Tadatay tavTn KaTolknow Kal 7 dKxpdmoALs 
pexpe Todd ert tm AOnvaiwy Torus. 

Ad’ ob Ono(eds)... AOnvGyv tas Sddexa wdrELs els TO adTO 
guvexioev, kal modtTelay Kal Ti Sypoxpariay an(<d)oxeW KT. A. 
(995 years= B. C. 1259)—AOjvan...i) €v "Artixi mept js not 
Xadpag 67. 6 Onoeds tas Evdexa TACs Tas ev TH ATTLKH ovVOL- 
kiaas eis “A@jvas Suvotkia éoptiy xateotioatoX—Kal mparov 


t Plutarch, Theseus, xxiv. yapxias. 
vY Thucydides, ii. 15. cf. Theophra- w Chron. Parium, Epocha xxi. 
stus, Characteres, 28.869. 4. Tlep) ’OAr- x Steph. Byz. 
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Mev THY TOALY, OTOpddnY Kal KaTa K@pas oixodcay, €is TA’TO cUVA- 
yayav tydixattny enoincev dot’ ért kal viv an’ éxelvov Tod yp0- 
vou peylorny tov “EdAnvidwy eivary «,7.A\—Kal tatr’ énpakev 
>’ a 5 £ , 3 XN ion lal >) lad 
ovK é7edn TmpecBUTEpos yevdopevos ATOAEAaUKaS TV ToY dyabev 
r , 5 Tee f ¢ Bi \ XN , a an 
T@Y TapOVTwY, GAA’ akua@v ws A€yeTaL THY pev TOALW SioLKEiyY T® 
TAHOE Tapedaxer', adtos 8 imép ravrys te kal Tov dAA@v “EAN}- 
vey duetéder xivdvvevwv 2—Ovd x? ere 5€ 7a map’ AOnvaiots Tlava- 
Lf a , 3 A 2 \ Cosh) _ ’ td 
Onvaia TeOjvar mporepa atopalvoya' TovtTm yap Te aydve’ AOH}- 
vara dvopa vy, Havabjvara b& «AnOjvat daow emt Onogws, Sr 
¢ Nee / 5] / ‘ , f c , 4 
umd AOyvaiwy éTéOn ovverleypevov eis play amdvtav méALY A— 
’ Co AS . , a , XX , iano 5) 
Ext 6€ tT toixw 76 Tépav (of the Srod Bacidewos) Onoeds eore 
/ \ / AN a lal XX Q ‘ 
yeypappevos, Kat Anpuoxparia te kal Aros. dndol b& 7 ypagn 
Onoea civas tov Katactioavta AOnvalois e€icov Toditevecbat. 
KeX@pnke 5€ prjun Kal dAAws és Tods TOAAOYS Os Onceds mapadoty 
Ta Tpdypata TO Shu, Kal @s e€ exelvou dnuoxparovpevor drajet- 
vaiev, mpilv 7) Tleciotpatos érupavynoev enavactds. A€yerar pev 
67) Kal GAAa ovK GAnO mapa Tois ToAAOls K, T. A. A€yerar de Kad 
és Tov Onoéa ws adrds te éBacldevoe, kal totepov Mevecbews 
TedevTioavtos Kal és rerdptyy of Onceidar yevedv diepewar 
BY b a A \ x z \ X A lon We s 
apxovtes »—Tatra mpos To €O0s' acl yap tif tev Suvorxeoiwy 
éopti Ovaiay redcioOar Eipivy, tov 8& Bwpodv jt) alarodoOar’, 
“ExatouBarGvos pnvos extn emi déxaI— Ev yap TH tev Svvorke- 
aes € na € / Che a lal ial € x ? 
Tiwy €copTi) ot pep hac Kipynyy Ovatav tedeioOat, ijs 6 Bopos ovx 
atparotra.*<—H rév Mavadnvatwv €opti) kal 6 dyau eréOn ev 
Tp@rov v7’ EptxPoviou rob ‘Hpaicrou Kal tis AOnvias, borepov be 
U0 Onoéws, cvvayaydrros Tors Sijovs eis dou, 

It thus appears that the formation of the dSfpor of Attica 
into one commonwealth, the cuvoixicuos of Attica properly 
so called, and the foundation of Athens itself, as contradis- 
tinguished to the Acropolis, the original settlement of Erich- 
thonius, were the work of Theseus. Of the date of this event 
in his personal history we hope to treat hereafter, and to see 
reason to fix it to B.C. 1206. It appears too that the Tava- 
Onvaca were instituted by him, and the Svvoikia or Merofkia 
also, at the same time and on the same occasion ; the latter 


y TIsocrates, x. ‘EAévys eyKamiov, d Scholia in Aristophanem, ad Pa- 
§ 38. cem, 1019. ovx HdeTaL. 

“ xii. Panathen. § 138. © Ibid. ad 1020. 088 aiuarodra. cf. 

a Pausanias, Vili. ii. 1. ad Plutum, 627. 

b Ibid. i: iii. 2. f Scholia in Platonem, ii. 329. Par- 


© Cf. Censorinus, De Die Natali, ii. menides, 4,15. cf. Suidas, Mava@hvaia. 
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attached to a certain day in the Attic calendar, which still 
continued to be observed in commemoration of the event in 
the time of Plutarch; and this day, according to Plutarch 
and the scholiast on Aristophanes, the 16th of Hecatombeon, 
according to the scholiast on Thucydides, some day in Meta- 
geitnion, (most probably the 16th too). And though these 
dates, so stated, appear to be inconsistent, there is no diffi- 
culty in reconciling them together. In the Julian correction 
of the Athenians Metageitnion occupied the place of the 
Hecatombzon of the older lunar calendar’. Both corre- 
sponded to the Julian month of July m general; and the 
16th of the lunar Hecatombezeon, the 16th of the solar Meta- 
geitnion, and the 15th of the Julian July, at the time of the 
transition of the lunar into the solar calendar, mutatis mu- 
tandis, were the same. In the time of Plutarch, and of the 
scholiast on Aristophanes, the old lunar calendar had not yet 
been superseded by the Julian correction; in that of the 
scholiast on Thucydides it had probably long been so; for 
these scholia appear to have been much later than the date 
of the Attic Julian calendar, A. D. 127. 


Section I1.—On the date of the institution of the historical 
Panathenea, B.C. 566. 


Eusebius}, ad Ann. Abrah. 1451, Ol. lit. 4: Atheniensium 

Agon Gymnicus (sc. nudi certaminis) actus—Jeromei, ad Ann. 
Abrah. 1451, Ol. li. 3: Agon Gymnicus, quem Panatheneon 
vocant, actus—Syncellus*: ‘O rév [avadnvaiwv yuprixds adyov 
7xOn. : 
The date of Olympiad i. 1, B. C. 776, in the Aira of Abra- 
ham!, having been 1240; 1451 of that era must have corre- 
sponded in strictness to B.C. 565, Ol. lin. 4. But Jerome 
attaches the institution to Ol. hi. 3; which would answer to 
B.C. 566; i. e. begin at midsummer, B. C. 566, and end 
at midsummer, B.C. 565. On this principle, the true date 
of the institution in the Mra of Abraham, if it fell out 
B. C. 566, must have been 1450; if B.C. 565, must have 
been 1451. 


& See Vol. ii. 155. k i. 454. 8. 
» Chron. Arm. Lat. ii. 195. 1 Chron. Arm. Lat. ii. 170. cf. Thes. 
i Thesaurus Temporum. Temporum ad Ann. 1241. 
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The fact of the same institution is attested by Marcellinus 
also, in the Life of Thucydides ; and along with it, the name 
of the archon under whom it took place: and that too ulti- 
mately on the authority of Pherekydes and Hellanicus, as 
quoted by Didymus: Kat rovrous Aiéupos paprupe?, Pepexvdnv 
€v TH mpOTn TOV loTopiav pdckwy obras Aéyew' “ Diralas be 6 
Alavtos oiket év rats "A@njvais’ €x tovtou 6€ ylyverat AdixAos, Tob 
de "Emiéukos, KT. A. TOD OE MiATiddys, Tod be ‘ImmoKAEcldys, ep’ ob 
dpxovros Tavabyvaia éredn ™.”” 

These different testimonies are competent to authenticate 
the matter of fact that an Agon Gymnicus, analogous to the 
Olympia, Pythia, Nemea, or Isthmia, was instituted at Athens 
‘Ere Abrahami 1450 or 1451, Olymp. li. 3 or 4, and in the 
archontic year of Hippocleides. And from that fact alone it 
must be inferrible that nothing, in all respects the same, 
could have been in existence at Athens before. And with 
respect to the date of the fact; if there is prima facie any 
uncertainty, it is confined to two years, Ol. liii. 3 and liii. 4; 
to either of which the archontic year of Hippocleides, for any 
thing which is known to the contrary, might be accommo- 
dated. To determine between these, we might refer either 
to the cycle of the Panathenza, so instituted at this time, 
or to the Panathenaic month, or to the various Panathenaic 
years of later date, known from testimony ; and one and all 
of these criteria would be found to point to the year B.C. 
566, as the true year of the institution. 

i. With respect to the cycle; Aira [avadjvaia, observes 
Harpocration in voce, ijyeto "AOjvyot, Ta pev Kad’ Exactov éviav- 
TOV, TA O€ 1d TEVTaETYpldos, AmEep Kal peydda éxddovv": from 
which it appears there were Panathenzea of two kinds, Minora 
and Majora respectively; the proper distinction between which 
was that the former were celebrated every year, the latter 
every four years. Further proofs of this distinction will be 
produced hereafter. The Panathenza instituted in the ar- 
chontic year of Hippocleides were the latter. Consequently 
their proper cycle was a period of four years. 

ii, With respect to the Panathenaic month, (that of the 
Panathenza Majora at least,) we will assume at present that 


m Vita Thucydidis, pag. vii. 2 Cf. Suidas in Nava@qvaa. 
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it was the month Hecatombzon ; reserving the proof of that 
fact for another opportunity. 

iii.jWith respect to Panathenaic years, (years of the Pana- 
thenzea Majora,) known from testimony ; one such is attested 
by Lysias©®: ’Emt 6@ PAav«immov apxovtos eis auppixiotas Lava- 
Onvators tois peydAows: and that the year of Glaukippus was 
Panathenaic appears from the Choiseul Marble alsop. Now 
Glaukippus, according to the Tables, was archon B. C. 410 
and B.C. 409; i.e. between Hecatombzeon 1, July 14, B.C. 
410, and Hecatombeon 1, July 2, B.C. 409. The former of 
these years was just 39 cycles of four years distant from 
B. C. 566; the latter was just the same number distant from 
B.C. 565. But if the proper Panathenaic month was Heca- 
tombeon, it is manifest that the Panathenzea under Glau- 
kippus must have been those of Hecatombeon, B.C. 410, 
just after he came into office; not those of B.C. 409, just 
after he had gone out of it. 

Some day then in Hecatombeon, B.C. 410, having been 
the regular date of the 40th cycle of the Panathenea Majora, 
it follows that the same day in the same month, 156 years 
before, must have been that of the first ; and consequently 
that the true date of the institution in the Aira Vulgaris 
must have been Hecatombzon, B.C. 566, in the Aira of 
Abraham, Hecatombeon, 1250, in the Olympic, the same 
month, Olymp. liii. 3. It is almost superfluous to add that 
every Panathenaic date (the Panathenea Majora) still on 
record confirms this conclusion: and it may suffice at present, 
in proof of this coincidence, to refer to a series of five such 
years, attested by another marble4, under five different ar- 
chons, four years asunder in the regular succession of the 
Tables"; in the year of each of which the Panathenza Majora 
were celebrated. 

Panathenaie Archons. 


Mikio or Mico, B.C. 402, Cycle xlii. Eubulides, B.C. 394, Cycle xliv. 
Ithycles, — 398, — xlii. Demostratus, — 390. — xlv. 
Mystichides, B.C. 386, Cycle xlvi. 


The fact then, that the Panathenza in some sense or other 


© Oratio xxi. "AmoAoyla Swpodoclas, 4 Ibid. 151. i. 239. 20-28. 
§ 2. r Cf. the Fasti Hellenici of Mr. 
P Corp. Inscript. 147. i. 219-225. Clinton. 
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were instituted at Athens for the first time B. C. 566, having 
been thus established; the next question is evidently this : 
How is that fact to be reconciled with the other, of the in- 
stitution of the Panathenza, so long before, in the time of 
Theseus 

In answer to this question we observe—i. That the date of 
the institution in the time of Theseus being assumed to have 
been B.C. 1206, and that of this later one to have been B. C. 
566, the latter was just 640 years later than the former. 
ii. Six hundred and forty years were exactly the measure of 
four periods of 160 years. iii. This period of 160 years, 20 
cycles of eight years, as we have often had occasion to ex- 
plain, was the proper period of the Octaéteric cycle; the in- 
terval or length of time in which the inherent defect of that 
cycle was found to correct itself, and the relations of solar 
and lunar time, as compared together perpetually in this par- 
ticular form of both, to return to their first principles. 

Laying therefore these different facts together—i. That the 
Octaéteric Cycle of antiquity was necessarily connected with 
a Period of this kind—ii. That four such periods, 640 years, 
must have elapsed between B.C. 1206 and B.C. 566—i1. 
That the Panathenzea were instituted first by Theseus when 
he founded the city of Athens, and he founded the city of 
Athens B.C. 1206—iv. That though, notwithstanding this, 
the Panathenzea were instituted again in some sense or other, 
B. C. 566, it was still at the distance of four Octaéteric 
periods, 640 years, from B.C. 1206: laying these facts to- 
gether, we cannot help drawing from all of them in conjunc- 
tion two conclusions: i. That if the Panathenza were first 
instituted by Theseus B. C. 1206, exactly 640 years before 
they were again instituted B. C. 566, they were instituted 
along with an Octaéteric cycle, by which it was intended 
they should be regulated ever after; ii. That, if they were re- 
instituted B.C. 566, just 640 years after B. C. 1206, it must 
have been at the end of the fourth Period of their proper 
cycle. 

With respect to the first of these conclusions; the nature 
of the Octaéteric cycle was well known in the time of The- 
seus. The oldest cycle of that kind among the Greeks at 
least, the cycle of Minos, was 54 years older than B.C. 1206; 
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and the next to that, the Octaéteris of Philammon of Delphi, 
was 16 years older than B.C. 1206: nor could either of these 
have been unknown to Theseus. It would be nothing ex- 
traordinary therefore, if, when he instituted a ceremony like 
the Panathenzea, later than either of those cycles, he should 
be found to have instituted an Octaéteris also, by which it 
was to be celebrated. 

With respect to the second; the period of the Octaéteris 
properly so called, the nature and amount of the correction 
of which that cycle constantly stood im need, and the manner 
and process in which and by which nature itself constantly 
administered this correction, might either have been totally 
unknown, or still have been only very imperfectly under- 
stood, in the time of Theseus: but they were very well 
Known and thoroughly understood in that of Solon. The 
calendar was corrected by Solon, B.C. 592; the Panathenza 
were instituted B.C. 566; 26 years after. At first sight, this 
appears to have been an anomaly. What was more reason- 
ably to have been expected a priori, than that, if there was 
any such thing in the time of Solon as this principal and 
most characteristic observance of the Athenians, their Pana- 
thenzea, it would be adopted into his calendar from the first ; 
or, at least, as soon after as the rule of its cycle would have 
admitted, which would have been two years only after the 
correction, B. C. 590? 

Let it be supposed however that even this principal and 
most characteristic of the national observances had its proper 
Octaéteric cycle also, and that cycle its proper period of 
160 years ; and the current period of the cycle, at the time 
of the correction of the calendar, to have wanted only a few 
years of its consummation—and it will cease to be matter 
of wonder that it was not adopted all at once, nor subjected 
all at once, to the cycle of the calendar of Solon. The ex- 
planation of the anomaly must now appear to be this, that 
the Athenians waited for the expiration of the current period 
of the Panathenaic Octaéteris before they incorporated both 
that and its proper solemnity with the correction of Solon. 
They preferred to defer its adoption into the calendar for 
26 years after the correction, rather than by anticipating the 
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natural period of the transition, abruptly and prematurely 
change the rule of so old and so sacred an institution. 

If this however was the case, we may draw from the fact 
itself a very important inference; viz. that, if the proper ca- 
lendar-date of the Panathenza majora at the time when they 
were thus first subjected to the cycle of Solon, and ever after, 
can be determined, it may be possible from that to recover 
their date in the cycle of Theseus; i.e. their proper date 
from the first. 


Section II].—On the recovery of the original date of the 
Panathenea of Theseus, from the date of the historical 
Panathenea in the calendar of Solon. 


Preliminary to this recovery, we must begin with deter- 
mining the relation of the greater Panathenaic solemnity to 
the natural year: and on this question we may observe, 
i. That, as the Panathenaic and the Pythian cycle were both 
cycles of four years, and consequently, from the time when 
both were in existence together, were adapted a priori to coin- 
cide: so the former, as dated de facto B. C. 566, and the latter 
as deduced from B. C. 586, B. C. 566 were actually coincident. 
Each, as referrible alike to the Olympic era, bore date in the 
same year of the Olympic cycle; the historical Pythia, Olymp. 
xlviii. 3, the historical Panathenza majora, Olymp. liii. 3: so 
that from B.C. 566, Olymp. lili. 3 downwards, those Pythia 
and these Panathenza must always have been celebrated in 
the same year of the current Olympic cycle. 

Now, while this was still the case, it appears to have been 
possible for both the Pythia and the Panathenza to be cele- 
brated in one and the same month. The possibility of such 
a coincidence at least may be inferred from Pindar’s Ode in 
honour of Xenophon of Corinth ; among whose other vic- 
tories two are mentioned as having been gained in the same 
month, one at Delphi, at the Pythia, the other at Athens, at 
the Panathenza: for though the games in this latter in- 
stance are not specified by name, there can be no doubt they 
must have been the Panathenza, the greatest of the Athe- 
nian games §,— 


* Cf. Pythia, ix. 171: Nemea, x. 61: Isthmia, ii. 28-31. 
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Ilv6oi 7 €yer oradiou tysav Siavdov O 
adio aud’ evi, pn- 

vos TE of TWUTOU Kpavaais 

ev ’A@avaion Tpia pav 

€pya moSapkis aepa 

Onxe kaddior audi kopats *. 

If so, it must have been possible in the time of Pindar for 
aman to gain a prize first at the Pythian games, and then 
at the Panathenaic, or vice versa; within the compass of one 
and the same month. Now the Pythian month, as we shall 
see hereafter, was August. Therefore the Panathenaic must 
have: been either July or August in general. The Pana- 
thenaic season, like the Pythian, at least, must have been the 
middle of summer. 

ii. It appears to have been usual for all the settlements of 
Attic extraction beyond seas, or elsewhere, in order to de- 
clare and keep up their connection with the mother-city, to 
contribute a bull towards the stated sacrifices at the Pana- 
thenza. ’Ev rots Tavanvaiou ai “Arrixal... modes emeutrov 
Bods... Ta 6& Tlavabyvata éoptiy tap’ AOnvaiows peylorny eiva 
Tpoeipnkapyev. eel ovv ev Tots TlavaOnvators aca at tao Tov 
’AOnvaley anoikiobetcar TdOAELs Body TYOnodpEvoy ETEUTIOV, TLVE- 
Bawvev ddevav elvat TGv KpeGv¥ K,t.A. From this fact too it 
may be inferred that the Panathenaic season, (that of the 
Panathenxa majora, of which only the custom in question is 
to be understood,) must have been considerably later than 
the opening of the sea, the vernal equinox at the earliest ; 
and much nearer to midsummer, (when the intercourse be- 
tween Athens and her possessions abroad would be going on 
most actively,) than to the spring of the natural year. 

The next thing to be considered is the proper Panathenaic 
month, and the proper Panathenaic day of the month. With 
respect to each of these things, we may observe, i. That if 
the Svvoikia, which commemorated the formation of the dj0 
into one community, (and in fact the foundation of Athens 
itself,) were attached to the month Hecatombzeon ; it is on 
every account most probable that the [lava6jvaia were fixed 
to it also: for between the [lava@jvaia, as something incum- 


t Olymp. xiii. 50. 
Vv Scholia in Aristophanem, ad Nubes, 385. Zépuou Mavabnvatas. 
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bent upon, and observed by, a// the Athenians as the citizens 
of one city, and the Svvoéka, in the sense of the first forma- 
tion of the community of that one city, in the nature of 
things there could be little difference, except that in point of 
time the Svvo(ka must somewhat have preceded the [lavaé7- 
vaa. In other respects, as antecedent and consequent, as 
cause and effect, the two institutions were so connected, that 
to whatsoever month the one might have been appropriated, 
the other must have been so too. 

ii. It has been seen from the oration of Demosthenes con- 
tra Timocratem *, that the Panathenea were at hand when 
that oration was delivered, some time in the same month as 
the Cronia ; which, it appeared from the oration itself, were 
attached to the 12th of Hecatombzon. If so, the stated 
Panathenaic month must have been Hecatombezon ; and the 
stated Panathenaic day of the month, some day in it, later 
than the 12th at least. 

ii. That the Panathenaic day of the month must have 
been some time towards the end of the proper month may 
be inferred from the following passage of the Heraclide of 
Euripides Y. 

"AAA, @ ToTMA, ody yap ovdas 
yas cov kai rods, ds ov patnp 
Séomowwa Te Kal pvdka-— 
mopevooy ada Tov ov diKaiws 
7a emayovta Sopvccorta 
otparov Apydbev" ov yap €ua y apera 
Oixaids ci’ exmeceivy pedabpav. 
émel wo ToAVOUTOS Get 

Tuya Kpaiverat, ovde ANOet 

Lnveav POwas apepa, 

véwy T dowdal yopav Te podral. 
dveudevte S€ yas 6x0@ 
oAoAVypaTa Tavyvxiots UO Trap- 
Oévav iaxet rodav Kpdrotow. 

That the Panathenaic solemnity is meant in this descrip- 
tion is placed out of doubt by the allusion to the multitude 
of sacrifices, supposed to distinguish it, to the songs and the 
dances of the young men and young women, by the locality 
where it was celebrated, the windy eminence (the Acropolis), 


x Vol. i. 89. Metonic dates, xxxix. i. y Verse 770. 
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and especially by the goddess, apostrophised at the beginning, 
in whose honour all these ceremonies are supposed to take 
place, viz. Athena herself. If so, from the pyvév pOivas appa, 
it is an obvious inference that the stated day of the solemnity 
must have been some one in the last decad of the month, the 
proper style of all which was pnvds POivovros: and it may 
even be inferred from it, exprest absolutely, as it is, by pyvos 
pOivas dpepa, that of all the days so styled in the last decad 
of the month, the day meant in this instance was the last 
itself. And this would properly be the rpirn divorros, in 
months which had no devrépa pOivovtos at least; of which 
number, in the calendar of Solon, Hecatombzeon was one. 
The 30th of every month, even when in reality the 29th, was 
styled the rpraxas or évy kal véa, and where there was really 
no 30th, the last of the days of the waning month was strictly 
the rpizn @Oivovros. And this must properly have been meant 
by the pyvaév POwas dyepa Kar’ foxy: from which it will fol- 
low, that the Panathenaic day of the month, so styled by 
Euripides in this instance, (and some day certainly in the 
month Hecatombzon,) must have been intended of the 28th 
of that month *. 

Lastly, this inference from the language of Euripides is 
confirmed by actual testimony, which ascertains the Panathe- 
naic day of the month to have been the 28th of Hecatom- 
beeon—‘Eoprijy évratda tiv tov puxpdv Llavabnvalwy pyoiv’ iy 
yap kai peydda. kat radra pev nyov eis dotv ‘ExarouBarvos pnvos 


* Hesychius has a gloss which must have been meant of this passage: 
bOwas apéepa’ tiv torapéevov rpitny tpinvioy Aeyer. Here, rpywnvov, as it 
stands, can have no meaning f: the rest, without this, would describe the 
third of the month, the proper style of which was the rpirn iorapevov. If 
that was the true meaning of the gloss, we need not hesitate to say it must 
have greatly mistaken the sense of Euripides. But, for our part, we con- 
sider it infinitely more probable that the text of Hesychius in this instance 
labours under some inveterate corruption, than that either of two such 
learned grammarians as Diogenianus or he could have confounded the 
tpitn pOivovros with the rpirn icrapévov, especially as the date of the prin- 
cipal solemnity in honour of Athena, and at Athens. 


+ Unless we read tpitowqviov: cf. Photius, Lex. in tprrounvis. thy tpirny tov 
unvos Tpirounvida éxdAouv: and for the same reason they might just as well have 
called it rpiroujviov. Tpirounvis’ 7 tpitn Tov unvds occurs in Hesychius also: 
cf. Suidas in tpitopnvis. 
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rpirn amudvtos K,T.AZ—ArjAou OE EK TovTwy eiat* Kal ot xpovot 
tov diaddywv, Ths Te MoAurelas Kal Tod Tysaiou «,7. A. ...€1 O€ ws 
ELfis PnOnoerat kal Havadnvaiwy dvrav tndxertar (6 Tipatos scil.) 
dijdov bre TA puxpa wv tadra Tlavabyvaa. ra yap peyddra Tod 
‘ExatouBaevos éytveto tpitn amidvtos, ws Kat TodTO Tots eM- 
apoobev tordépyrat P. 

We will therefore assume that the stated date of the Pan- 
athena majora in the Attic calendar from B.C. 566 down- 
wards was the 28th of Hecatombzeon. It remains to inquire 
with what solar or Julian date this lunar term in the calendar 
of Solon was coinciding B.C. 566. 

Now the epoch of the Correction of Solon, Gamelion 1, 
Cycle i. 1, having been Jan. 19 B.C. 592; B.C. 566 was the 
third year of the fourth cycle; and in the third year of the 
cycle of Solon¢ Gamelion | bearing date Dec. 28, Hecatom- 
beeon 1 bore date June 23, and consequently Hecatombzon 
28 July 20. This therefore was the proper Julian date of 
Hecatombzeon 28, Cycle iv. 3 of Solon; July 20, B. C. 566. 

If then the Panathenzea of Theseus, celebrated down to this 
time, as we have seen, by an octaéteric cycle of their own 
derived from him, and adopted at this time into the correction 
of Solon, and celebrated from this time forward by the calen- 
dar of Solon, were attached in this first instance, even in his 
calendar, to the 20th of July, it appears to us only a natural 
inference from that fact that July 20 was their stated date at 
the same point of time by their proper calendar also; that 
the Athenians did no more at this time than simply transfer 
the stated date of the Panathenza for the time being, from 
their own calendar to that of Solon. And on one supposi- 
tion, (viz. that having been once attached by Theseus to a 
certain Julian term B.C. 1206, they continued ever after at- 
tached to it, in the same years of the cycle at least,) this 
could not fail to be the case, in the first year of their proper 
cycle; and especially in the first year both of their proper 
cycle and proper period also; as we have shewn B.C. 566 was. 

This very natural presumption of what must have been the 
original Julian date of the institution in the calendar of The- 


2 Scholia in Platonem, ii. 395. De b Thid. 


Republica, 3, 3. © Vide Vol. iii. Appendix, Table i. 
® Proclus, in Timmeum, i. 19=9 B. 
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seus, from what appears to have been its first and proper one 
in that of Solon, may be confirmed by the Lunar Character 
of this proper Julian or solar term, July 20, both B.C. 566, 
and B.C. 1206. 

For first, with regard to this character, B.C. 566; the Pre- 
cession in the cycle of Solon, at the beginning of Cycle iv, 
Gamelion 1, B.C. 568, amounted to four days complete, but 
not yet to five. At this period therefore of the decursus of 
its proper cycle, the true mean Luna prima was falling on 
the fifth of the civil month, and therefore the true mean luna 
244 on the 28th: and that being still the case at the begin- 
ning of the third year of this cycle, it follows that Cycle iv. 3 
of the Octaéteris of Solon, B. C. 566, the 28th of the civil 
lunar month was corresponding to the 24th of the true, all 
round the calendar. Consequently the 28th of the civil Heca- 
tombzeon to the 24th of the lunar. And if the Julian date of 
Hecatombeon 28, Cycle iv. 3 of Solon, was July 20 B.C. 566, 
July 20 B.C. 566 was the 24th of the lunar month. 

Secondly, with regard to the lunar character of July 20 
B.C. 1206; it appears from our General Lunar Calendar, 
Period x. iv. 6, that the true mean Luna prima of April, B.C. 
1206, reckoned by the Julian rule, fell out April 25 at mid- 
night; and therefore the mean Luna prima of May, May 24 
at midnight, and the mean Luna prima of June, June 28 at 
midnight. And this being assumed as the Luna prima of 
Hecatombzeon, B.C. 1206, the luna 284 of that month, the 
same year, must have been July 20. If so, the lunar cha- 
racter of July 20 B.C. 1206 was the luna 28%, And though 
we have obtained this so far only from our own Tables, yet 
that such was its real lunar character at that time appears 
from actual calculation ; which determines the true new moon 
of June, B.C. 1206, for the meridian of Athens, to June 23, 
2h. 56 m. 44 sec. mean time from midnight *. 

Now if this solar and Julian term, July 20, was actually 
constituted by Theseus the epoch of an Octaéteric Cycle, 


* B.C. 1206. h. ms. 
Mean new moon, June 23 12 59 24 


3 


. t. Greenwich. 
— 93" T# 34 20). Mm. t. Athens, 





‘True new moon, June 200) ip2neas . t. Greenwich. 


— 23 2 56 44 m.t. Athens. 
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B.C. 1206; there is no reason a priori why it may not be 
assumed to have continued the same in terms, —the same with 
itself,—down to the time of Solon. The Octaéteric Period 
was well understood, indeed, in the time of Solon; but we 
cannot therefore assume that the same must have been the 
case in the time of Theseus. It had been discovered before 
the time of Solon, and probably long before his time, that 
true mean lunar time was liable to gain on civil or calendar, 
at a certain rate, in the course of one of these periods, perpe- 
tually ; and it had been discovered also before his time that, 
even at the end of one of these periods, true mean lunar time 
did not return to the same civil or calendar term from which 
it had set out at the beginning, but to the one next after it: 
and therefore that, even at the end of one of these periods, in 
order to restore the original relation of true mean lunar to 
civil or calendar time, the solar epoch of the calendar required 
to be raised one day. But we cannot suppose even the first 
of these discoveries to have been already made in the time of 
Theseus ; much less the second, which was so much the more 
recondite of the two, and required so much the longer an 
experience and observation. The former might have begun 
to be suspected even after the revolution of a few cycles ; 
the latter could scarcely have been ascertained in less than 
as many periods. 

It cannot indeed be denied that Octaéteric Corrections are 
discoverable, older than Solon’s, in the administration of 
which this rectification of the epoch appears to have been 
attended to all along; but it is also certain that they were 
much later than the time of Theseus. Besides which, we 
may possibly see that there was something peculiar to this 
solar or Julian epoch of the Panathenaic correction of The- 
seus, which would not allow of its being changed—which 
required it to continue the same in terms perpetually. On 
every account then we are at liberty to assume that this 
Julian epoch of the first Panathenaic cycle of Theseus, July 
20, B.C. 1206, would descend to the time of Solon; the con- 
sequence of which would infallibly be that if it denoted the 
Luna 284, B. C. 1206, 640 years, four periods of 160 years, 
afterwards, B.C. 566, it would be found denoting the Luna 
24, And as the same thing, just at the same point of time, 
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was holding good of July 20, ‘the 28th Hecatombzeon, Cycle 
iv. 8. of Solon, it is manifest that just at this time there was 
a perfect agreement between Cycle Ixxxi. 1. of the Octaéteris 
of Theseus, dated from Hecatombzeon 1, and Cycle iv. 3. of 
Solon, dated from Hecatombzon 1 also. The same Julian 
term, July 20, at that point of time, was the same solar 
term, the 28th Hecatombzeon, in each, and the same lunar, 
the 24th of the moon, in each. This coincidence had not 
yet been brought about, B.C. 592, but it was so nearly com- 
plete even then that it was easy to foresee it must infallibly 
take place 26 years after: the knowledge of which fact, in 
our opinion, is the only thing necessary to account for the 
anomaly, (if anomaly it must be called,) why the calendar 
should have been corrected B.C. 592, yet the Panathenea 
have been instituted, subject to the rule of the correction, 
only in B. C. 566. 

At this stage therefore of our inquiries into the history of 
this institution, it may be proper to subjoin the Type of the 
Octaéteris of Theseus, adapted to the hypothesis of its having 
borne date either on the Luna Prima, June 23, or the Luna 
Vicesimaoctava, July 20, B.C. 1206, the latter the proper 
Panathenaic date. 





Type of the Panathenaic Octaéteris of Theseus, Epoch June 23, the 
Luna 14, or July 20, the Luna 284, B. C. 1206. 








Cyc. B.C. Luna i*, Luna xxviii4. 
i 1206 June 23 July 20 
Itty! ALOR — II — 8 


* 1204 May 31 June 27 
iv 1203 — June 19 July 16 


*y 1202 — 8 — 5 
vi *1201 — 26 — 23 
vii 1200 = LE5 — 12 
*vill 1199 — 4 — I 


And this scheme may enable us to assign the original date 
of the Svvouxicpos of Athens, and consequently of the true 
Natalis of that city, if we may only assume that this date 
also was perpetuated from the first in that of the Luvoixia, 
the 16th of Hecatombeeon. This 16th of Hecatombzon is 
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no doubt first and properly to be understood of the date of 
the Svvofkia, in the calendar of Solon; but even in that 
capacity it must be regarded as the traditionary date of the 
event, derived to the calendar of Solon from that of Theseus. 
And as there was an absolute identity between the Hecatom- 
bzeon of Solon, Cycle iv. 3, and the first month, Cycle lxxxi. 
1, of the calendar of Theseus, it is manifest that the 16th of 
his Hecatombzon at that time must have been the 16th of 
the corresponding month of Theseus; and if the former just 
at that time was July 8, so must the latter have been. The 
date of the Svvorxiopos then, in the first year of its proper 
cycle, was July 8, and consequently its proper date from the 
first must have been July 8. And it thus appears that (as 
we considered it probable a priori would be the case) both 
the date of the Svvoixiopos, and that of the Panathenea, 
were fixed in the first instance to the same month, and in 
their natural order relatively to each other, the former first, 
and then the latter; the former to the 16th, the latter to the 
28th of the same month *. 


* Cycle i. 1. of the correction of Solon, corresponding to Cycle Ixxvii. 7 
of the calendar of Theseus, and both to B.C. 592; the Skirrhophorion of 
Solon, and the Hecatombzon of Theseus, met together June 15, B.C. 
592, and the 16th of each was falling on June 30. On this principle, it 
might have been expected a priori that the Svuvoikia in the calendar of Solon 
would be attached to the 16th of Skirrhophorion ; and possibly that would 
have been the case, if the Suvoixca, under its proper date in the calendar 
of Solon, had been actually adopted into his calendar in the year of 
the correction, B. C. 592. But we have no certain assurance of that 
fact, from testimony ab extra; and the Svuvoikia and the Mavajvaa of 
Theseus were so connected together, that if the adoption of the latter 
was to be delayed 26 years, it might appear only a necessary consequence 
that the adoption of the Suvoikia also must be delayed for the same 
length of time. 

In any case, and even B.C. 592, it was competent for Solon (who had 
full power at that time to make any change in the calendar which he 
pleased) to have transferred the date of the Suvoicca from the 16th of Skir- 
rhophorion to the 16th of Hecatombzon, in order that when the Panathenea 
should be adopted into the calendar at last, attached, as they were in- 
tended to be, to the 28th of Hecatombzeon, the Suvoi«a and the MavaOjvaca 
might still be celebrated in his calendar, in the same month, and at the 


same distance from each other, in that month, as they had always been in 
the calendar of Theseus. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


On the Athenea of Erichthonius, and the discovery of their 
epoch from that of the Panathenea of Theseus. 


Section I.—General distinction in the Panathenea of later 
times ; and particular differences in the two kinds of that 
solemnity respectively. 

The Panathenza of later times were distinguished in 
general into the Majora and the Minora. And among the 
particular differences by which these were discriminated 
asunder, the principal, if not the only ones, appear to have 
been the following. First, the cycle peculiar to each, the 
Minora being celebrated every year, the Majora every four 
years. 

1. Ilepueuevov 8 Mavabjvaa 7a peydiat— Hy pev yap Mav- 
abnvatwy TOv peyddrAwv tm7odpouia’—Mukpov 6 mpd tev Tlav- 
adnvaiwy Tov peydhovf—'Avayopedoai te Tov otépavov Mav- 

, cal ! 5) CE Eyes aye) a a , a 
afyvatiors Tols peyados Ev TH AyGvi TO yupviK@ E—Acddx Oar TH 

Bovdn Kat to dijo orepavGoa Xapidnpwov kal Ardtiov xpvoe 

a c t t 
otepave, kal avayopetcat Tavabnvatos toils peyddous ev TO yu- 
pLiK® ayeveh, 

‘Eopriy évtad0a tiv tév puxpdv Mavabnvatwv dyciv jv yap 
kal peydAai—Ei 62...cat Havabnvaiwv dvtwy imdxevrat, dpdov 
4 x x. & a Pe my Ss \ / \ k 
OTL Ta pikpa nv tadta Llavabynvara’ ra yap peydda Kk, T. A k— 
aN AS) \ , ~ ‘\ na id \ a 
Ef€eore kal a0 TovUTwY...Pewpety THY Tod Tlapyevidov mpds TodToV 
Tov dudAoyov Siahopav’ ayddrepor pev yap év Lavabnvators éoxov 
THY VTOOEowW, exeivos € ev peydAols Kal oUTOs ev Tots pLKpots !|— 
Kal 67 kal rots weyddous Havabnvaios «, 7. A. ™ 

i. Aira Mavabjvaca iyeto "AOnvnot, Ta pev Kab’ exaotov 
eviavTov, Ta b€ bua TevTaeTnpidos"—Emeckevdceto ody 6 mémAos 


t \ na 
ka’ Exactov éviavtoyv Kal émoumeveto ev Tois Tavalyvaios °— 


4 Thucyd. vi. 56. & Proclus, in Timeum, A. ig=9 B. 
€ Xenoph. Symposium, i. 2. 1 Tbid. A. 60=26 E. 
f Isocrates, xii. (Panathen.) § 20. m Plato, Pars 1. tom. 1. 360. 10. 
& Hippocratis Opp. ill. 830. 1, De- Euthyphro. 

cretum Atheniensium. n Harpocration, Mavalhvaia. cf. Pho- 


h Demosthenes, De Corona, xviii. § tius and Suidas, Mava@jvaia. 

148. © Scholia in Aristoph. ad Equites, 
' Scholia in Platon. ii. 395. De Re- 563. xa) row mémAov. 

publ. 3. 3. 
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at ay / ee, a a if * 
[lérAos . . . Tod dvayouevov tH ’AOnva Tots peyadous Tavaén 
nt a aN 
valous P—Ovdx os Kal piKpov dvtwy TobdTo dyow GAN’ avfov Ti 
xapw. 7H be "AOnva iyovto ba meéevte erdvI—'ldia Tapa Trois 
"AOnvalors TémAos TO Apyevov Tis Tlavabnvaixis vews, iv ot ’AOn- 
vaio. karackevd over TH Ged bd Tetpaernpidos'—'AOAoPErar déKa 
7 , = X AD 8 0 my r de DA , ” 
pev ela, els kata pvdrpy, Soxacdertes 6€ Gpxovor Técoapa ETN, 
ie ores a 5 , , \ \ ES \ 
én TO Siadetvas Ta Tlavabyvaia, Tov TE MovoLKOY Kal TOY yUEYLKOD, 
\ x c 7 c \ XS v4 (J U 
kal thy inmodpoulavS— lepomo.ol... Kat Tas TevtaeTnpidas anacas 
dtokodou TAHY Llavadnvatwv (which were under the charge of the 
Navxpapot or Anpapxor)—Karaywyis... Kal oxedos (Tevtnpixov 
corrige) mevrernpixdy Y (no doubt, because wanted every four 
years for the Panathenzea)—Ardgopor mapa *A@nvators jyovto 
éoprat, év als hv Ta Navabijvaa, &imep iy SuTdG, urxpa Te Kal weydda* 
\ X\ XN XN he) 3 ~ XX X\ AS a , x 
kal Ta pey KaTa TevTaeTnplda eTEAELTO, TA O€ pKpa KATA TpLETNpLOa 
—Ovdx amdGs Totro ettev' GAN erretdi) Kata TévTE Ern iyeTO Ta 
Tavaéyjvaca2—Kal yap av els tiv émuodcay wevternpioa exteivoito 
6 Adyos*—Ava mévte erGy eyivero Ta Tavabjvaia, dia TpLav dE 
ra Avoviova»—Eeidy dua mevte éerGv at peydAar Tavnydpers 
ouvdyorrat°—BovdAopar 8 tyiv kal rov “Opnpov rapacx€éo Oar emai 
vou" ota yap tméAaBov tuav ot maTépes aTovdaioy €ivat.toumTHY, 
Gore vowov Cevto Kad Exdorny Tevtaetnpida Tov Tavabnvalav 
povov TOV GAAwY ToInTaY paywdeicba TA én I— 


Debita cum castz solvuntur vota Minerve, 
Tardave confecto redeunt quinquennia lustro ©. 


Secondly, the season of the year, appropriated to each: 
the Majora being celebrated in the summer, the Minora in 
the spring. The proofs of this distinction in the rule of the 
Majora have been already adduced. In that of the Minora, 
it may be inferred from the following testimonies, or other 
considerations. 


1. Ta 68 "Adnvatoy ti xpy Aéyew 3 TdvTa peota Eopths Ta ’Ar- 


P Harpocration, in voce. Z Scholia, pag. 270; in Orat. contra 

4 Scholia in Pacem, 417. kat co. ta Timocratem, 316. 19: moAAas mevTae- 
beyaaAa. Tnpidas. 

t Scholia ad Equites, 563. kal tod a Aristides, xiii. 1. 260. ro. 
mémAov. cf. Suidas in wémAos. » Scholia in Aristid. iii. 232. 14. 

® Pollux, viii. ix. 6. § 93. 912. © Ibid. 329. 22. cf. iii 311. 17. 

t Photius, Lex. in voce. Anecdota, d Lycurgus, 104. cf. Eustathius ad 
‘Ieporotot : Ktym. M. “feporoiol. Tliad. B. 546. 283. 33. 

Y Hesychius, in voce. © Virgil, Ciris, 23. 

x Scholiain Demosthenem, xxi. rata f Supra, 52 sqq. 
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Tika, TavTa Ovyundlas’ Kal duéAaxov avtois @pat Tas Hdovas, pos 
Atoviowa, weToTSpov pvoTHpia’ Kal GAAnv wpav exer GAXos Oeds, 
Tava0yvaia, Skippopdpra, “Adwa, ’Anarovpias. It is uaturally 
to be inferred from these observations that, in the order of 
the Attic ritual year, the Panathenea of one kind or the 
other preceded the Sxippo¢dpra, the Sxippoddpia the ‘Adda, 
and the ‘Adéa the ’Azarovpia. Now we know the month of 
the ’Azarovpia, viz. Pyanepsion ; and consequently the season 
in the natural year; a month after the autumnal equinox. 
We know the season of the ‘AAéa, viz. midsummer, when the 
newly-reaped corn was wont to be threshed out. We know 
in hke manner the month of the Sxippoddpia, Vrppodoprdr ; 
and consequently its place in the natural year, the month 
before midsummer. On this principle, if any kind of Pana- 
thenzea preceded the Satppodédpia, they could not have fallen 
out later than the month which preceded Sxippodopidy ; i.e. 
the month Thargelion. They must therefore have been the 
lesser: and the stated season of the lesser Panathenzea would 
thus be determined to what we should call the middle of the 
spring quarter, but what the Greeks called the beginning of 
the summer quarter. 

ll. TlAakis’ kAwwldiov Karecxevarpévoy e€ avOGv, Th éoprH Tov 
Tlavadnvaiwv +: from which we learn that one of the usual 
accompaniments of the Panatheneea, either the Majora or the 
Minora, was a layer, a bed or couch, of flowers. Now unless . 
these flowers were raised for the purpose by artificial means, 
(as they might perhaps have been even in the summer time, ) 
no such couch of flowers could have made part of the orna- 
menta of the greater Panathenzea, at the very end of Heca- 
tombzeon, and sometimes more than a month later than mid- 
summer; when the season of flowers for the climate of Attica 
must have been long over. For that climate flowers could 
not have been found, (especially in such abundance as would 
be necessary for this use of them,) later than the month 
Thargelion ; before the end of which the verdure of the 
country was all withered and dried up‘. We must infer then 
that this bed of flowers made part of the accompaniments of 
the Minora ; and consequently that the stated season of the 


& Maximus Tyrius, Dissert. iii. 10. h Hesychius, in voce. 
p. 29. cf. vi. 8. p. 59. i See supra, Vol. i. 105 sqq. 
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Minora could not have been later than the very last of the 
ae months, Thargelion. 

i. Aristotle, illustrating the distinction between a conse- 
ae in the order of time and succession, and a consequent 
in the order of an effect, as a case or example of the former, 
specifies the apenas of the sea, éx [lava@nvaiwv—Oiov €x Tav 
Havadnvalwv 6 tAods*: and this being compared with another 
instance of the same kind of illustration !|—Oiov é& ionpepias 
éyévero 6 TAods, rt pet’ lonuepiay éyéveto, Kal €k Avovyoltwv 
Oapyhr.a, bre peta Ta Arcoviova—it will appear that ex rév [av- 
adnvatwv 6 mAovs here means 671 pera Ta [lavadyvara 6 TAovs. 
These two things therefore, the Panathenza and the opening 
of the sea, were connected as antecedent and consequent, as 
one before and the other after, in the order of time and 
sequence. If so, the Panathenea Minora; for at the Maora 
in Hecatombeeon, the opening of the sea must long have been 
past, and the order in that case must have been é« rod mod 
ra Havadjvaa. The earliest time indeed of the Mare aper- 
tum on a large scale, as we have often had occasion to ob- 
serve, was in Elaphebolion, é« Avovvofwy: and yet (Ex Ilava- 
Onvatwy 6 TAods) it must still be continuing down to the time 
of the Panathenzea (Minora) two mouths later. 

iv. Kai émt AvoxAdéovs Lavabnvaiois tots puKpots KUKALK@ Xop@ 
kK, TA M—Enl 6& Evxarcidov dpxovtos Kopwbdois xopnyov Kydi- 
o1ddT@ évixwy, Kat Tlavabnvators Tots puxpois EXOpH YOU TUPPLXL- 
orais*. From these passages, it is clear that there were 
Panathenea, and those the Minora, in the year of Diocles, 
B. C. 409, and in that of Euclides, B. 0. 403-402°. And it 
is implied in the latter of them that these Panathenza in the 
year of Euclides were later than the last representation of 
comedy the same year, yet before the end of the year itself, 
Hecatombzon 1, B.C. 402: i.e. the Panathenzea of this year 
came in somewhere between Elaphebolion and Hecatom- 
beon; as they would do, if their stated month was Thar- 
gelion. 

With these allusions in Lysias we may compare the follow- 
ing from Diogenes LaertiusP: Térpace dpdpacw nyevicovto 

kK Opp. i. 724.15. Tept (dw yeve- = § 3. n bid. § 5. 
oEws. o Cf. Corpus Inscript. Gree. 213. i. 


1 ii. 1023. 9. Metaphysica, iv. 24. 343, 344- 
m Lysias, xxi. “Arodoyia dwpodoxias, Pp De Platones ili. cap. 1. § Xxxv. 56. 
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Avovvoiots, Anvaiows, Llavadnvaiou, Xdvtpois, Gv TO téraptov jv 
Zarupikov’ Ta b€ rérrapa Spdyata éxadeito Terpadoyla. Now 
this statement that scenic exhibitions took place at the Pana- 
thenzea, as well as at the Lenzea and the Dionysia, is con- 
firmed, so far as we know, by no ancient and classical autho- 
rity ; though it does not follow from that fact that the case 
might not be in Diogenes’ time as he here represents it. 
But even to suppose the statement mistaken; the mistake 
itself will imply that the Lenzea, the Dionysia, and the Pana- 
thenzea must have fallen out more or less at the same time of 
the year ; it must have been notorious that the Panathenea 
of some kind, (and if so the Minora,) were as much a so- 
lemnity of the spring as the Lenea or the Dionysia. 

We may compare with them also the following from Xeno- 
phon: Aci dé cal rdde... pds 5€ TovToLs yopnyois diadiKdoas 
eis Atovioia Kat Oapyndta cal Uavabyvara Kal popundera Kai 
‘Hoaiorea dca érn: from which it is clearly to be inferred 
first, that the Panathenza therein mentioned were annual, 
and therefore must have been the Minora; secondly, that 
they were later every year than the Dionysia and the Thar- 
gelia, yet earlier than the Promethea and the Hephestea, 
because Xenophon was here enumerating the ordinary Aecroup- 
ytat, or services, incumbent on the richer citizens, in the 
order in which they followed one another, beginning with the 
Dionysia: which in the old calendar of Solon was virtually 
from the beginning of the year. Now we know the months 
of the Dionysia, and the Thargelia, respectively, Antheste- 
rion, Elaphebolion, and Thargelion. We know also the day 
of the month of the Thargelia, the 6th of Thargelion *. The 


* With respect to the Hephesteia, we hope to shew hereafter that their 
date was at the end of the month Pyanepsion : and with respect to the 
Prometheia, it may be inferred from Iseus, vii. 17,18. 46, that they were 
later than the first of Hecatombeon, yet probably not later than Mzemac- 
terion: so that these two Aetovpyiae also, the IlpounOeva and the “Hdai- 
a7veva, might have been enumerated by Xenophon in their proper order re- 
latively to each other. 

Scholia ad CEdip. Col. 56, Tiray Mpoundeds, it is observed : Tepi rod tov 
[IpopnOéa mrepi thy ’Axadnpevay Kal Tov Kodovoy idpvaba, ’AmoAdddwpos 
ypage: ottw th 7’. “ Suvtipara: d€ kal ev Axadnuia ty AOnva xabamnep 6 


4 De Republica Athen. iii. § 4. 
KAL. HELL. VOL. IV. F 
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date of the Panathenzea Minora therefore must have been 
later than the 6th of Thargelion; yet not necessarily later 
than Thargelion itself. 

v. The third oration of the sophist Himerius (a contemporary 
of the emperor Julian’s and his successors) was delivered in 
honour of the arrival of the governor of Attica, and at the 
Panathenea. It is entitled, Eis BaofAcvov, Tavanvaios, dap- 
xouevou Tod éapos*; and even in the fragments still remaining 
of it, there are allusions which point to the time of the year 
as the spring; the mysteries (the lesser no doubt) lately 
pasts, the harvest nearly ripet. If so, the stated season of 
these Panathenzea must have been the spring, and that 
month in the spring in which the barley commonly ripened ; 
i.e. the month Thargelion v. 

vi. The designation of the Roman quinquatrus, by the name 
and title of the Greek Tava@yjvaa, is a very common idiom of 
the Greek writers of later times. Dionysius Hal. De Saliis*: 
Obdro. mavres of SddAor xopevral tives elor, Kal tuvitrar tov evo- 
trlav OeGv. Eopti 8 airév éote wept ta Tavabjvara TS Kadov- 
pevo Mapriw pnvi dyuoredArs, emt ToAAS }yepas ayouevn Y—Dio, 
De Domitiano: Kat ra Mavabjvara peyddws Edprage?. Com- 
pare Suetonius: Celebrabat et in Albano quotannis quin- 
quatria Minerve, cui collegium instituerat—Athenzeus, De 


"“Adaoros’ Kal éorw adtov madatdy ipupa Kai Bopuds év TO Tepever THs Oeod. 
Seikvutat (S€) kai Baows dpxaia kata TH elcodov, év H Tov Te LIpopnOews eart 
TUmos, kal Tov “Hdaiorov. memoinrar dé (as Kat Avowayidns dno) 6 pev 
IIpopndevs mp@ros kal mpeaBurepos, ev Seka oximTpov exwv, 6 de “Hpaoros 
véos kal Sevrepos. Kai Bapos apo xowds eorw ev tH Bdoeu droretu- 
Topevos.” 

Prometheus having thus been handed down as older than Hepheestus ; 
that was probably the reason why his games took precedence of those of 
Hephestus. As to the games of either; both were Aauradydpopiac—ef. 
Pausanias, i. xxx. 2—as may more fully appear hereafter. That ’A@nva 
herself, as we have seen, was honoured in the same way, and at the Pana- 
thenzea, by a Aauzadds dydv also, was probably due to her supposed rela- 
tion to Hephestus ; and would so far imply that this part of the Panathe- 
naic ceremony must have been an addition of later times; later at least 
than the invention of the fable of the birth of Erichthonius. 


T lil. 426 sqq. s Cap. 4. y Cf. our Origines Kalendariz Ital., 
© Capp. 3. 5. iii. 97 sqq. 2 Ixvii. 1. 

* Vide Vol. i. 105 sqq. 144 sqq. ® Domitianus, iv. 12. cf. Philostra- 
x Ant. Rom. ii. 7o. tus, Vita Apollonii, vii. 14. 359 D. 
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Pompeiano sophista>: Tihs d€ 7av Tavadnvaiwy éoprijs émre- 
Aovupevns, Ou’ Hs Ta Sixactipia od cvvayerat, ey, TevéOdAwWs eore 
THs G@dextopos ’AOnvas Kai adikos 1 THTEs Tyuepa — Ablian ¢ : 
Llopzrniov ‘Povpov “Pawpators dyopavopoivtos év Tavaénvaios, ola 
ewe TH “Papyaiwy ayopa dpacda K,T.A. 

The Roman quinquatrus were five days in the month of 
Martius, from the 19th to the 23rd inclusive: the first of 
them being reckoned the birthday of Minerva— 

Una dies media est, et fiunt sacra Minerve, 
Nominaque a junctis quinque diebus habent. 

Sanguine prima vacat, nec fas concurrere ferro : 
Caussa quod est illa nata Minerva die 4. 

Now whatsoever else might have contributed to this trans- 
lation of the name of the Attic Panathenza to the Roman 
quinquatrus ; it is reasonable to suppose that the community 
of the proper season of each in the civil or the natural year 
had something to do with it also. There is no doubt con- 
cerning the proper season of the quinquatrus; and on this 
principle, there ought to be none about that of the Panathe- 
neea, thus identified with them in name, and annual in their 
occurrence like them *. 

vii. The dialogue of Plato, De Politia, appears from its 
own testimony to have taken place the day after the first 
celebration of the Bendidea, and the day Jdefore the dialogue 
of the Timzeus, the actual time of which last coincided with 
that of the Panathenza. One of the speakers in the former 
dialogue was the sophist Thrasymachus; and we may judge 
of the time of the year, from the following observation which 
occurs in it®: “O di) Opactpaxos apoddynoe ev Tavta Taira, 
ovdx ws eyw viv padlms Aéyw, GAN’ EAKdmevos Kal pdyts, ETA LOpG- 
Tos Oavpactod Ocov, are Kal Oépovs dvtos Tore. It seems then 
this dialogue was going on in the summer; yet only the day 


* So familiar in the course of time must the interchange of these terms 
and ideas, the quinquatrus and the Panathenza respectively, have become 
to the Romans, that some of them even transfer the name of their own 
quinquatrus to the Panathenzea Majora. Simus, says Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 
40. § 39. (pinxit) juvenem requiescentem in officina fullonis quinquatrus 
celebrantem ; meaning the Panathenza Majora. 


Dik Bas ¢ De Animalibus, ix. 62. 4 Ovid, Fasti, iii. 809. 
© Opp. Pars ili. tom. i. 49. 3. 
F 2 
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before the Panathenzea; i.e. not earlier than the month 
Thargelion, at the beginning of which the Greek division of 
the year placed the dpx7 9€poust. 

Thirdly, the proper month and the proper day of the 
month of each; the Panathenzea Majora, as we have seen, 
being attached to the month Hecatombeon, and to the 28th 
of that month, the M/inora, as we hope to see by and by, to 
the month Thargelion, and at one time to the 22nd, at an- 
other to the 21st, of that month. The proper month indeed 
and proper day of the month of the Panathenzea Minora, in 
particular, have been the subject of much controversy. Many 
of the learned have contended that there was no difference 
in these respects between them and the Majora; that each 
was celebrated in Hecatombzeon, and each on the 28th of 
Hecatombeon alike. On this question we could not appeal 
to an older or better testimony than that of the two Dia- 
logues, the De Politia, and the Timzeus, and that of the Com- 
mentaries of Proclus, and of others, upon them: and though 
we have already adverted to this testimony in general, we 
hope we shall be excused if we advert to it again, in order to 
explain it somewhat more particularly. 

The relation of these Dialogues to one another, in respect 
to the chronology of each. is this; that the Politia took place 
on acertain day, and the Timzeus the day after; and that 
day, in the case of the Politia, was the day after the Ben- 
didea. So that the order of ali these things was as follows: 
first, on a certain day the Bendidea ; secondly, the day after, 
the Politia; thirdly, the day after that, the Timeus. The 
date of the Bendidea consequently being known, that of the 
Politia is known, and that of the Timeus also; 1. e. suppos- 
ing the date of the Bendidea to have been the 20th of a cer- 
tain month, that of the Politia was the 21st, and that of the 
Timzeus was the 22nd, of the same month. 

The dialogue De Politia begins as follows$: Karé8nv x6és 
els Teipara peta PAavxwvos tod Aplotwvos, tpocevgduevds TE TH 
eg (i. e. Bendis) kal Gua tiv éopriy Bovddpevos Oedoacbat tiva 
TpOTOV ToUjcovaw, dite viv mpotov dyovtes K,T.A. And this 
ascertains the time of the visit as that of the first celebration 


f See Supra, Vol. i. 105 sqq.: 533- 539- 
& Opp. Pars iii. tom. i. pag.1: Politia, i. 1. 
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of the rites of Bendis (the Thracian Artemis) among the 
Athenians, which Socrates, on that account, was desirous of 
seeing himself. And though this was the day before the 
Politia, yet even on the day of that dialogue also the Ben- 
didea were still continuing: as may be collected from the 
language of Thrasymachus!: Tatia 57 co. én & Sd«pares 
cloTido Ow ev Tots Bevdideios. 

The Timeeus opens as followsi: Eis, 600, tpeis* 6 d& 82) Térap- 
Tos qpiv @ pire Tivae mod, TOV yOes pev Sartvpdver Ta viv 8 
eottatopwv ; in which words there is a distinct allusion to 
some dialogue the day before, in which Socrates had been as 
it were the host of the company, and the parties in it the 
guests, because he had been the principal speaker, and they 
had been listeners: whereas, in the dialogue about to ensue, 
this state of the case was going to be reversed; Socrates was 
to be the listener, or the guest, the rest of the party, or one of 
them in particular, the speaker, or the host. The dialogue of 
the day before, thus alluded to, was that of the Politia; that of 
the day after is this of the Timzus. There aré other refer- 
ences to the order of these dialogues, in the course of this of 
the Timeeus*; which can leave no doubt that they were 
strictly consecutive, one on one day, the other on the next, 
the Politia the day defore, the Timeus the day after, the 
former one day later than the Bendidea, the latter two. 

Now though no allusion to the Panathenea by name 
occurs in the Timeeus, it has a double allusion to some festi- 
vity, and in honour of the goddess, (absolutely,) as going on 
at the time; neither of which, (as the Bendidea were then 
over, and the goddess so styled must have been Athena,) 
could have been intended of any thing but the Panathenea. 

i. “Axove 01) ® Doxpares Adyou pdda pev atdnov Tavtaract ye 
eijv aAnOovs, ws 6 TOY EnTA Gopetatos Sdrwv TOT Edy.. OTL jE- 
yada Kal Oavpaota tHad eln Tada épya tis TOAEwS...TavTwOY 
dé ey péytotov, ov viv emiypvyncdeion mpémov dv jyiv ein coi Te 
amodobvas Xap, kal Ti Ody Gua ev TH Tavynyvper SuKaiws Te Kal 
GdnO@s oidv Tep tuvodvras éyKkwpagey!: and the account of 
this fact, which follows, can leave no doubt that the goddess 

h Pag. 56. 2. i Pars iii. tom. ii. pag. i. 1, 


kK Opp. Pars iii. tom. ii. pag. 4. 1.4: 19. 6-11: 21. 1.-6, &c. 
1 Timzeus, 10. 2. 
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here alluded to was the tutelary goddess of Attica; and con- 
sequently that the occasion when they were proposing to call 
it to mind again, in honour of her, and of some solemnity of 
hers, must have been that of the Panathenza. 

ii. Dox. Kal riv’ dv & Kpiria paddov dvti rovrou peraddBowuer, 
ds TH Te Tapovon THs Deot Ovoig bia THY oikedtnTa dv mpérOL 
pdducta, TO TE Ma) TAaTHEVTA pdOov GAN aAnOuvdv Adyov e€ivat 
mdppeya Tov. TOs yap Kat wdOev GAXovs avevpHoopev Aahenevor 
TovT@Y ; ovK éoTLV. GAN ayabH Tvxyn xpH Aye pev tas, eve 
dé avi Tov xOés Adywv viv Hovxlay éxovta dvtaxoveww!: and 
here too, the relation of the topic of discourse to Athena is 
recognised as much as before; as if none could be so proper 
for the present occasion, when her feast was going on, as 
something like ¢his, in which she was principally concerned. 

It may therefore be assumed that the Panathenzea must 
already have begun, and were still going on, when the Timzeus 
was beginning and going on too. And that coincidence is 
further implied even in what appears from the Politia the 
day before, viz. that on the evening of that day also there 
was to be a Aaumas, or race with torches; for this running 
with torches was one of the amusements of the HavaOjvaa: 
only, that in this instance, instead of a race of that kind on 
foot, it was to be one on horseback™: Kal 6 ’Adefuavros, "Apa 
ye, 710 Os, ov8 tore bre AawTas eotar mpds Eonépav TH OED af’ 
innov ; Ad’ tamwv; jv 8 éyé xawvdv ye todro. Aaumddia éxovtes 
diadaoorcw GAAHAOLS, GutAA@pEvor Tols tmmois; 7) TOs A€yels ; 
Otrws, én 6 TloAguapxos’ kal mpds ye mavvvxida Tomscovow,, iv 
afiov Oedoacba. efavactnodpeba yap peta TO deitvov, Kat THY 
Tavvuxioa Oeacdue0a, kal EvvecdpeOa” Te TOoAAOIs TOY VéwY av- 
TOO Kal duadefdueda. Here too the allusion to ri 06 abso- 
lutely can be understood only of Athena. Yet these things, 
it seems, were still to come, on the day of the Politia; only 
in the evening, and after supper, on that day—i. e. with the 
setting in of the next vvxOjpyepov, according to the Greek rule 
of the noctidiurnal cycle; especially in the case of a tavvvyis 
——a ceremony begun at sunset, and kept up all night. ‘There 
is just the same reason then to conclude that the Panathenzea 

' 20. 1. 21-21. 7. n Cf. Simplic. in Phys. Auscult. v. 


_ ™ De Politia, i. Opp. Pars iii. Tom, 228 a. 28. Schol. 402. 444. 
1, pag. 4.17. 
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were about to begin on the evening of the Politia, as that 
they were actually going on upon the morning of the Timzeus : 
and if so, on the day but one after the Bendidea, reckoned 
from the evening. 

Now with respect to the date of the Bendidea, i.‘H 8& 
bmd0eors, SayS Proclus®, roidde tls ete. Swxpdrns, eis Mewpara 
Ps , a) n r c ce) e) \ cs / 
adikouevos THs TOV Bevodidelwv Eoptis Eveka Kal Touts, SvetAeKTar 
Trept TloAurelas éxet mpds te [loAcuapxov tov Kedddou xat TAav- 
Kova kat Adcivavtov Kal 67) Kal Opactpaxov Tov coguotiv. TH be 

t 

VOTEPAla Tis Huepas Tavrys, ev dorer Tpds Tiarov Kal ‘Epyoxpd- 

\ / ‘\ J 28. Bs A 3; / ey, 
Tnv kat Kpiriav kat réraptop ent rovtols GAAov avevvupov bunyet- 
Tat THY €v Tleuparet ovvovaiav, os ev tH LoAurela badxertat. duy- 

/ X\ / \ \ A ’ / > Sees, ° 

ynoap. ‘os 6€ TapekdAeoe Kal ToUs GAAOUS OiKEloLS ALTOV aVTEDeE- 
oridoat Adyous tH Tabtns baTepaia. cuvEAnAdOacw odv aKpoacd- 
pevol TE Kal EpodrTes els TAUTHY TI]Y iEpay, TpiTnY OvaaY ano THs 
ev Tleupaset Evvovolias. ev te yap TH UloAureia TO KareByv yOes 
yY >) Lal A lan XN , XN AS Sad € /, 
elpntat, KavTavda To Tay yes pev dSattupdvev Ta O€ viv EoTLaTO- 
pov P. ~It thus appears that Proclus collected the order of 
these proceedings exactly as we have done; first the visit to 
the Pirzeus and the Bendidea; then the account of the dia- 
logue there De Politia, the next day; thirdly, the day after 
that, the Timzus. 

ni. AjAo. 6& €« TovTwy, he again observes 4, «iol Kat of xpdvor 
TOV biaddywnv, THs Te [loAtrelas Kal Tov Tipaiov, elmep 7) mev ev Tots 

, c re n 3 cal / € ‘ > Se € feu 
Bevoidetous vmoxettae tois év [leiparet dpwpévous, 6 de ev TH éijs 
Tov Bevodelwv. dre yap ra év Tleupaed Bevdidera 7H evvary ent 
dexaTy Tod OapyndrGvos, duooyovow of TEepl TOV EoptGv ypdwav- 
Tes. ote 6 Tiatos troxéoiro dv TH elkdde TOU avTov pnvos. 
Here the date of the Bendidea is given ; Thargelion 19: from 
which the date of the Timzus, the day but one after, would 
be the 21st of the same month, not the 20th. Proclus con- 
tinues: Ei 8€, os ffs pnOnoera, kab Mavabnvatwv dvtav ba0Kel- 
Tat (sc. 6 Tiwatos), djAov Ore Ta puKpa HV TadTa Tlavabyjvaa’ Ta 
yap peyada tod “ExaropBaidvos éyiveto tpitn amdvtos, @s Kal 
TobTo Tots €umpooev tordpytar: which shews that he collected, 
as we have done, from the internal evidence of the dialogue, 
that it was going on along with the Panathenea. Lastly, 


© In Timzum, A (i.) 6=3 EH. word for word the same. 
P Cf. the scholia on Platon. iii. ii. 4 In Timeum, A (i.) 19 =9 A-B. 
423. In Timeum ord0ec1s—which is 
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he observes again", “Ore ye pay Ta Mavabjvaca trois Bevdudedors 
elmero, Aéyovow of tnournuwatiotal, Kal “ApiororéAns 6 “Pdd.os 
paprupel Ta pev ev [lepacet Bevdtdera thi eixdds Tod OapynArevos 
emureAcio Oa, EnecOa Oe Tas Tept THY “AOnvav Eopras §. 

With respect then to the date of the Bendidea, (the deter- 
mination of which is the first thing necessary in order to 
ascertain that of the Panathenza,) it is observable from these 
passages that Proclus assigns them a double date, the 19th 
of Thargelion, and the 20th; the latter on the authority of a 
writer whom he calls Aristotle the Rhodian. It does not 
appear that the date in either of these instances is less ge- 
nuine than in the other; or that either is to be corrected by 
the other: and if so, there is no mode of reconciling them, 
except by supposing that the Bendidea must have had both 
these dates, both the 19th of Thargelion and the 20th, only 
at different times ; and that Proclus had found both on record 
in different authors. We will assume for the present that 
this is the true explanation of the apparent inconsistency ; 
that the Bendidea had a different date at different times, but 
that their proper date and from the first was the 20th of 
Thargelion. This being the date of the Bendidea, as cele- 
brated on the first occasion; that of the Panathenzea, two 
days later, must have been Thargelion 22: that of the Politia, 
the day after, Thargelion 21, and that of the Timzus, the 
same day as the Panathenzea, Thargelion 22. 


Section II].—On the proper Julian date of the Athenea of 


Erichthonius, as recoverable from that of the Panathenea 

Minora in the Calendar of Solon. 

The Panathenza never having been. distinguished except 
into the Majora and the Minora in general, and the institu- 
tion of the Panathenzea never having been attributed to any 
but Erichthonius and Theseus in general, and the foundation 
of the Panathenzea Majora having been uniformly attributed 
to Theseus ; it follows that the founder of the Panathenza 
Minora ust have been Erichthonius, and that what the 
common belief and tradition of antiquity intended, in handing 


ri 60=27 A. Proclus, from which it was probably 
s The testimony of the Scholiast on taken. See in Platon, ii. 395. De Re- 
Plato is to the same effect as this of publica, i. 3. 3. 
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him down, as the founder of the Panathenzea in general, was 
that he was the founder of the Panathenszea Minora in parti- 
cular. If so, the Athenzea of former times must have been 
the Panathenzea Minora of later times; and the first and 
proper date of the Panathenea Minora of later times, if that 
can be determined, must have been the proper and original 
date of the Athenza of former times. 

In all these cases of the translation of a given date, under 
given circumstances, from one of the calendars of antiquity 
to another, there is no common standard of reference to 
which both can be amenable alike at present, except the Ju- 
han calendar; carried back to the same epoch, and supposed 
to have been in existence at the same time along with each. 
It has been seen that the date of the Panathenza Majora was 
fixed to the 28th of Hecatombeon, Cycle iv. 3 of the calendar 
of Solon, first and properly because it was corresponding 
exactly at that time to Hecatombzon 28, Cycle lxxxi. 1 of 
the calendar of Theseus, but ultimately and truly because 
both were corresponding to July 20, B.C. 566. 

Now if the Panathenzea of Theseus were instituted afresh 
at this time, and attached to this date in the calendar of 
Solon, under the name of the Panathenza Majora ; it cannot 
be considered improbable a priori that the Athenza of Eri- 
chthonius would be adopted at the same time, and instituted 
afresh, attached to their proper date in the calendar ever 
after, under the name of the Panathenzea Minora : or rather, 
to suppose the Panathenzea Majora to have been already in 
existence, under that name, at a given time, and yet no such 
correspondiug institution as the Panathenza Minora also, 
under that name too, would be a contradiction in terms. 

This then being assumed as only probable and consistent 
@ priori, that the Panathenzea Majora and the Panathenxa 
Minora, as such, both came into being, and were both adopted 
into the calendar of Solon, together ; then if the former were 
so Cycle iv. 3, B.C. 566, the latter must have been so too. 
If the former were attached at that time to Hecatombzeon 28, 
their stated date in the calendar of Solon ever after, the lat- 
ter must have been attached to Thargelion 22, their stated 
date in the calendar of Solon at first at least, and for a long 
time after also. And if the former were attached to Heca- 
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tombzeon 28 in the calendar of Solon, because Hecatombeon 
28, Cycle iv. 3 of his calendar was corresponding to July 20, 
B. C. 566; the latter must have been attached to Thargelion 
22, because Thargelion 22, Cycle iv. 3 of the calendar of Solon 
was corresponding to some other Julian term, B.C. 566, which 
bore the same relation at that time to Thargelion 22, as July 
20 to Hecatombzeon 28. 

Now the actual Julian term to which Thargelion 22, 
Cycle iv. 3, of the correction of Solon, was corresponding, 
was May 16, B.C. 566. We draw from these facts the in- 
ference, that if July 20 was the original and proper Julian 
date of the Panathenza Majora, instituted at this time, (the 
Panatheneza of Theseus,) May 16 must have been the 
original and proper Julian date of the Panathenzea Minora, 
instituted along with them, and in contradistinction to them, 
(the Athenza of Erichthonius.) 


Section IIJ.—On the original Cycle of the Athena of 
Erichthonius and of the Panathenea of Theseus. 


The Panathenza of Theseus, on this supposition, and the 
Athenzea of Erichthonius, having both been adopted into the 
calendar at the same time, and simply under different names, 
it might be supposed at first sight that the cycle of the Pana- 
thenzea of Theseus, whatsoever it was, must have been taken 
up and continued by that of the Panathenzea Majora, and 
the cycle of the Athenwa of Erichthonius by that of the 
Panathenea Minora. And the Panathenea Majora, from 
B.C. 566, as distinct from the Minora, having always been 
quadriennial, and the A/inora, as distinct from the Majora, 
always been annual, it might be supposed the Panathenza of 
Theseus must have been quadriennial also, and the Athenza 
of Erichthonius annual. Yet notwithstanding this very natural 
prima facie view of the case, reasons are not wanting to 
render it probable that the actual state of the case was the 
very reverse of this; that the Athenza of Erichthonius were 
quadriennial, the Panathenzea of Theseus were annual. 

In the first place, whatsoever might have been the original 
cycle of either of these institutions, there is no objection 
a priori to the supposition that some change might be made 
in it, so late in its decursus as B.C. 566, merely to accom- 
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modate the institution itself to the change of circumstances, 
In the next place, it is very possible that though the Athenzea 
of Erichthonius, as older than the Panathenza of Theseus, 
and as instituted expressly in honour of Athena, the tutelary 
goddess of Attica, might have been originally the more 
solemn and sacred of the two, yet the Panathenza of The- 
seus, as connected with the Svvorxicpds, and with the founda- 
tion of Athens itself, and the origin of the Athenian name, 
if not the Athenian nation, by B.C. 566 might have come 
to supersede it in popular estimation, as it was always calcu- 
lated to do in the degree of interest and concern to them- 
selves hich the Athenians as such were likely to feel in 
either. Thirdly, whatsoever historical use and purpose of any 
other kind, besides its professed object, (that of doimg honour 
to Athena,) might have been contemplated by the Athenzea 
of Erichthonius originally, (of which more by and by,) it is 
certain that by B.C. 566 that had been entirely forgotten, 
and the reinstitution of either the Athenzea or of the Pana- 
thenzea at this time was very likely a priori to have no other 
end in view except simply, under the name and patronage 
of the tutelary goddess, to found a solemnity which, as the 
most characteristic observance of the Athenians, might vie 
with the Olympia, dedicated to Jupiter, among the Eleans, 
or the Pythia, dedicated to Apollo, at Delphi. And in this 
case, as both the Olympia at Elis, and the Pythia at Delphi, 
were regulated by a cycle of four years, it is far from im- 
probable @ priori, even though the cycle of the Panathenza 
down to this time had been an annual one, yet as instituted 
de novo at this time, and with such an object in view as this, 
from this time forward it would become a quadriennial one. 
The Panathenza of Theseus, as we have seen, were asso- 
ciated by their founder with a cycle of eight years; and a 
cycle of that kind a priori would appear to be adapted 
alike to an annual, or a quadriennial, or an octennial ob- 
servance of any kind—to one which should come eight times 
round, in every cycle, or twice, or once. But its most 
natural use and purpose, in connection with a particular in- 
stitution, would be to regulate either an annual or an octen- 
nial observance of that kind. The analogy of similar insti- 
tutions, similarly connected with cycles of eight years, which 
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will come hereafter under our consideration, leads to the 
same conclusion ; for they are all found, as at first instituted 
in connection with such cycles, to have been intended either 
for an octennial observance or for an annual one. The 
Pythia of Philammon, at Delphi, and the Parthenia of the 
Beeotians, are examples of the former kind; but the Cretan 
mysteries of Minos, the Carnea of the Dorians, and the 
Hyakinthia, or Amyclea, of the Spartans, are instances of 
the latter. And as in the case of the Panathenza of the 
Athenians, an octennial observance of that solemnity appears 
to have been totally unknown and unheard of, while an 
annual or a quadriennial one appears to have been handed 
down as their traditionary rule all along, we may presume 
that the Athenzea of Erichthonius, and the Panathenza of 
Theseus, were either both annual or both quadriennial, or 
what is still more probable, one of them annual, and the 
other quadriennial, from the very first. And the only question 
can be, which was more likely to have been the annual one, 
and which the quadriennial ? 

Now the [lavaéjvara of Theseus were so connected from 
the first with the foundation of Athens, that they must be 
considered to ali intents and purposes a memorial of the 
Natalis urbis, as much as the Svvoika itself; and to suppose 
an octennial or a quadriennial observance of a birthday would 
be as great an anomaly in the case of a community as in that 
of an individual. Birthdays, whether of cities or of indivi- 
duals, in the nature of things, are annual observances of their 
kind: and if the Panathenzea of Theseus were as much a 
memorial of the birth or origin of his city of Athens as the 
Zvvoixia, they must have been annual at first, as much as the 
Yvuvoixia; though it is very conceivable that B. C. 566, so late 
in the history of the institution, when the Panathenza were 
instituted afresh, under the name of the Panathenzea Majora, 
while the Svvoikia were left to be annual as before, these 
might be made quadriennial. 

The original cycle of the Panathenwa then having been an 
annual one, that of the Athenza, for the reason which has 
just been pointed out (that the Panathenaic cycle as handed 
down traditionally was always either one or the other) must 
have been quadricnnial. Now a quadriennial cycle, i con- 
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nection with any of the observances of antiquity, is a strong 
ground of inference a priori that such institutions were regu- 
lated by a Julian calendar; and that the proper four years’ 
cycle in such cases was neither more nor less than the proper 
cycle of leap-year of their proper calendar. We trust to be 
able to demonstrate this fact hereafter of the games of the 
Period, as they were called, the Olympia, the Pythia, the 
Isthmia, and the Nemea; each of them notoriously regulated 
by a cycle of four years. And as this quadriennial cycle of 
the Athenza of Erichthonius in point of antiquity was much 
older than that of any of these games, it is far from impro- 
bable that, besides being a Julian cycle of its kind, it was the 
fisst and oldest instance of any such cycle among the Greeks; 
it was in fact the first introduction of the Julian calendar, 
and the Julian reckoning of time, among the Greeks. And 
this, if true, would be among the other arguments, and as 
strong an one as any, that Erichthonius himself must have 
come to Greece from Egypt; where only, at this period in the 
history of the calendar, as we have fully demonstrated in our 
Fasti Catholicit, was the principle of the Julian reckoning 
both understood in theory and applied im practice in various 
ways; and from whence only could both the principle and its 
application have been brought to any other part of the ancient 
world. 

The first use which we may make of this conclusion is to 
put to the test the truth of the date which we have already 
assigned to the coming of Erichthonius into Attica, and the 
institution of his Athenza, B.C. 1842. The principal Type 
of the Julian year, in Egypt, older than the coming of 
Erichthonius, was the Sothiacal v; the proper cycle of Leap- 
year of which bearing date July 22, B.C. 1850, and the 
proper cycle of the Athenza of Erichthonius, May 16, B. C. 
1342. the third Sothiacal cycle, on this principle, was the first 
Athenaic cycle of Erichthonius; and the Julian calendar, in- 
stituted by him, at this time, in Attica, did no more than 
take up and continue the Sothiacal, instituted in Egypt eight 
years before. 


t Vide Dissert. xvil. vol. iv. 171 sqq- v Ibid. 174. cf. Dissert. xiv. 
eS f i j 4 
vol. iii. 1-140. 
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The next is, to illustrate the epoch of the Panathenaic 
Octaéteris of Theseus; which being equivalent to two Ju- 
lian cycles of leap-year, and embodying the principle of 
the Julian reckoning in itself, it is reasonable to suppose, 
if adapted a priort to any particular cycle of that kind, 
would be so to the proper cycle of the Athenza of Eri- 
chthonius. And if the Athena were instituted May 16, B.C. 
1342, and the Panathenea July 20, B.C. 1206, this must 
have been the case; for between May 16, B.C. 1842 and 
May 16, B. C. 1206, the interval being 136 years exactly, the 
35th cycle of leap-year in the Athenaic calendar of Erichtho- 
nius would bear date May 16, B.C. 1842; and the 35th cycle 
of that calendar, dated from July 20, B.C. 1206, would be 
the first in the Panathenaic calendar of Theseus. 

Lastly, if it is reasonable to suppose that, though the 
cycle of the Athenzea of Erichthonius was changed B. C.566 
from quadriennial to annual, the epoch of the cycle was not 
changed, (i.e. that the annual Athenzea, under the name of 
the Panathenza Minora, must have taken up and continued 
the quadriennial, as brought down until then, in the due 
course of things,) it is easy to shew, on the same assumption 
of the original institution of the Athenzea, with a proper cycle 
of leap-year of their own, May 16, B. C. 1342, that this too 
must have been the case. From May 16, B.C. 1342, to May 
16, B. C. 566, the interval was 776 years, 194 cycles of four 
years. The first cycle of Leap-year in the calendar of Eri- 
chthonius bearing date May 16, B.C. 1342, the 195 would 
bear date May 16, B. U. 566. And that having been consti- 
tuted the epoch of the Panathensea Minora under the date 
of Thargelion 22, Cycle iv. 3 of the correction of Solon ; the 
first annual cycle of the Panathenza Minora took up and 
continued the 194th cycle of the Athenza of Erichthonius. 

The general conclusion then to which we may come from 
all these premises is, That as July 20 B.C. 1206 appears to 
have been the original Julian date of the Panathenza of 
Theseus, so May 16 B.C. 1342 appears to have been that of 
the Athenza of Erichthonius. But we have still to divine if 
possible the reasons which might have induced Erichthonius 
to fix on this Julian term for the latter of these institutions, 
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and Theseus to fix on July 20 for that of the former: and 
to these two questions we shall now proceed, beginning with 
the former. 


CHAPTER V. 


On the final end of the institution of the Athenea of Erichtho- 
nius, as a memorial of the Deluge, and of the second be- 
ginning of things. 


Section I.—On the ceremonial of the Athenea, and the 
principal heads to which it is reducible. 


The most peculiar and characteristic circumstances of the 
ceremonial of the Panathenzea of classical antiquity, (to judge 
from the account of them which has been given by the 
ancients,) appear to have been the following four: i. The 
Panathenaic Ship. ii. The Panathenaic TlémAos. iii. The 
Panathenaic Kavynddpo. iv. The Panathenaic @addoddpor. 
And though these are found commonly alluded to as not 
more distinctive of one kind of Panathenzea than the other, 
yet forasmuch as, when traced up to their origin‘, they are 
ultimately ascribed to Erichthonius, it is manifest that as his 
institution in each instance, they must have been intended at 
first for his own Athena. And this is a very important 
distinction. It will be seen, we trust, by and by, that as 
devised and prescribed by the author of the Athenza for his 
own institution, these constituent parts of the Panathenaic 
ritual, and the final end of the solemnity itself, were in har- 
mony with each other; and each was calculated to illustrate 
and explain the other. From which we cannot but draw the 
inference that the rites and ceremonies of this ancient Attic 
solemnity, common as they might be to the Panathenza of 
both kinds in after-times, were primary and original, as those 
of the Athenzea of Erichthonius—secondary and derivative 
only, as those of the Panathenzea of Theseus. In other 
words, were first conceived and prescribed for the former ; 
were merely retained or borrowed for the latter. 


xX Supra, pag. 3. 
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To each of these different particulars of the Panathenaic 
ceremonial, we shall proceed to adduce the necessary testi- 
monies, making afterwards such remarks upon them as they 
shall appear to suggest. 


Section II.—Testimonies of antiquity to the first particular of 
the Panathenaic Ritual, the Panathenaic Ship. 

i. AnpapyorY... of mpdénv Nav«papor kadovpevor ... ob Kata 
Sjpov Upxovres. ovTou dé Svexdopovy THY EoptyV TOV Tlavalnvaiwy 
¢€ SS / oe ‘\ 22 XN >) nN a b] c 4 
—Oi 6€ Sypapxor ovTOL Tas aTOypaddas ETOLOUYTO TMV EV EKATTH 
ie \ S SS lal o % cr in 5 lal 
djyo xoplwv. kal Ta AnfiapxiKa ypapmareta Tap’ avTois nv? TUvI)- 
, \ Ig [v4 / \ ” > tal a / N eh 
yov Te Tovs Siypovus Gre Séo1, Kat Wipov avtois ETEdL6ocay, Kal HVeE- 
xvplatov. (According to Aristotle, here quoted, they were 
appointed by Cleisthenes, instead of the more ancient Nav- 
kpapot.) Oi mpdrepov Navkpapot, ire U7d VoAwvos KataotadevteEs 

y \ , eo S € 7 \ XV an 

elre kal mpdrepov. otro b€ (of Sipapxot) THY TopmHY TeV Tlav- 
/ b) , tL la ) \ f 

abnvaiwy exdopovv, Kdevs@evovs Kxataoticavtos, avtt Navxpa- 

pov %. 

ii. Tod d€ ’Apelov tayou TAnoloy SeixkvuTar vats TounOetoa els 
THY TOV Tlavabnvaiwy ToumHy’ Kal TavTnv pev 10n TOY TLS UTEpE- 
BdaddeTo. 70 08 ev AjA® TAOLov OvdévU TH MUKHTAVTA Olda, KABHKOY Es 
P) ie 3 / ) \ fa fi a c) / xX iN fe 
evvéa €péras amo TOV KaTacTpapaTav®—AOynryjoL 6€ Kal cvvavrta 
Tis €xaAdelro, syudwvia tis adnrev ev Havabnvators cvvavdovy- 
tov b—[lavabnvaiwy Tév peyddwv ayouévoy, 6Te tiv vaiv ’A@n- 

an Cy oN lol oA 9 a / A XxX \ b | , 
vato. emt yis TH “AOnva méurovow ... doas o€ Tov ElwOoTa TraLa- 
va tH Oe@ KT. AC—Ti 6& "AOnva iyovto 61a weve ETGv, GTE Kal 
€ a Si aw lal las / > , lal d 5: vA ‘\ tal 7 rf 
7 vads emt THs yns TA€EeL Tap avTois'—ldia mapa tots ‘AOnvators 

/ Nee: a on x aA Coo9: n 
mTéeTAOS TO Gpyevor THS Llavadnvaixns vews, iv ot A@nvaio. kara- 

/ om La \ M4 
okevagovot 77 Sew 61a TeTpaeTnploos ©. 

ill. Kaxetva wept rév Tavabnvatwr tovtwy jKovov. Tétdov pev 
don . \ egs el \ 7 aes : o N 
avipbar ths vews Hdiw ypagns, adv otpiw T@ KoAT@’ Spapety bE 
THY vaby ovx tTodvylwy aydvTwyv adAN stnoyelos pynxavais €To- 
AcOatvovoay' éx Kepaperxod d& dpacay yiria Kd7y apeivat ent TO 
’EAevoiviov, Kal tepiBadrodcay aitd Tapapetpar TO [leAaoytxov 
kouicouevny te Tapa TO II1vOiov eddeiv of viv Spyotar '—Bov- 


y Suidas in voce. © Heliodori Atthiopica, 1. ro. 
Z Scholia in Nubes, 37. Adve: we 4 Scholia in Pacem, 417. Kal oo. 7a 
dquapxds tis. cf. Harpocration, in Nav-  peydAa. 
Kpapika, Ajuapxos: Phot. Lex. Nav- € Scholia in Equites, 563. Kal rot 
kpapot, Navxpapia: Anecdota Greca,  memAov. 
Nav«papot. f Philostratus, Vitee Soph. ii. 5 49A-C. 
a Pausanias, i. Xxix. I. Herodes Atticus. 


b Pollux, iv. x. 4. 396. 83. 
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Aopat 5€ col te Kal Sunynua, Tis TE TOAEwS ETLY@pLOV Kal THS TaVy- 

4 Bb] » A ef / / CON \ e! / > 
ypews ep jv ixes, Ounyjoacbar. mdavtos 75d Kal akidyacror od 
deaoOar pdvov Tavabjvata, GAAG Kat A€yew Te TEpi adbrGv ev Tots 

uy) , y 

"EAAnow. 

"Orav év tyde TH Tavnyvper THY tepav AOnvator tpinpy TH OEa 

iY] Hf] nyvp ] p q PUPIL TN USS 
TéepT@ow, apxetar pev evOs ex TVAGY, olov Ex Tivos evdiov 
Amevos, THs dvaywyts 7) vabs* kuyndetoa b& exelOev dn, KaOdrep 
, bp) / / SS / nn , vA 

Kata Tivos akvpavtouv Oadacons, dia wecov Tod Apomouv KkoplteTat, 
A > Us \ a /. yA 4 x c / 
ds evOurevns Te Kal A€los KataBalvwv dvwbev cxice Tas ExaTépw- 
dev aito maparetapevas oTods, ed Gv ayopdcovow ’AOnvaiot te 
Kai of AouTol. 

To peév ovv TAjpwpa THs vews tepets TE Kal téperat, cdmarpidar 
mavrTes, xpvoois ... of 5€ avO.wois, EoTehavwpevor Tots oTEUpaoLy. 
avr?) 5 bWnAr Kal petdpo.os oiov énl tiwy Kyudtov bmoKemevav 

ia Lj Gy if Sele ld b) , b) , 
KukAots epeTat, ol TOAAOL TE KAL ETLKAPTLOL EVNPMOGPEVOL AKwW)U- 
Tws adyovow ent rov KoAwvov ths TlaAAddos (the Acropolis) 76 
oxados’ dev 1 Oeds emomrever THY TE TaryyvpiW olwat Kal THY 
Tapovoay tepounviav. 

a Aa \ / 

Avocet 58 Gd) Tis véws Ta TElopaTa, iV tepos Tpooddovoty ’AAn- 

, XN lal oN \ nn 9 / tan v2 FN 
vatous xopos, AaAobrTes em TO OKAGOS TO AvEUw, TapEival TE avTOY 
Kal TH Oewpids cvpméerecOar' 6 O& emryvods oipar THY Kelav wdiv 

fi Ocwpidy cup y yea 77) Bday, 
Hv Tyswvidyns alte Tmpoohoe peta tHv Oddattay&, axodovdet pey 
3A lal / \ \ A XX 4 BA 3 / 
evOds Tois péAeol, TOAVS O& TVEVoAS KATA TPYUYNS OUpLos eAavvEL 
THY CAKdda TO TVEdpaTL... 

“H O& fepa rpinpns, 7 THs MapOevov, od Newdgov rapaddfov 
denbeioa pevparos bia THs nreipov oTéAAETaL’ GAN atpar TadTnv 
Atyupov emnxXodca méuTovow e€ avdAGv AtTiKOv TvEovoeat. TO Oe 
87) weytorov Oadya atros HAlo cuverhautov “Eotepos*, kal pdvos 
3 f , BA , hl € / \ / 
aotépwyv tore GAAwy cupdawopevos peO nucpav, Kal cuvaTTov 
(ee fol \ a \ aS d, h 
bmep THS vews TH Tarpl tiv hawrddah, 

iv. De Harmodio et Aristogeitone!: Kal atrois ra pév GAda 
mpos Tous €vveTiOnoomevovs TH Epyw eTéTpakTO, TEpieuEvov Se 
Tlavadjvaa Ta peyada, év 7) mdvov ipépa ovx tnomrov éylyveto ev 
ef lat lal A ~ aS tA >) / / 
dmAOs TOV TOAITOY TOs THY TopTIY TéuWavTas GOpoovs yeverOat 
—Kal os énndOev 7 Eopth, “Inmlas pev ew ev to Kepaperko 


* ‘The meaning of this allusion probably is that, according to the Greek 
rule of the noctidiurnal cycle, this voyage of the Panathenaic ship began 
at sunset. 

& Cf. Aristides, “Iepol Adyot, A. (xxvi.) 512. t8: Pheedrus, Fabb. iv. 24. 
h Himerius, Opp. p. 444 sqq. Oratio iii. § 12. i Thucyd. vi. 56. 
KAL. HELL. VOL. IV. G 
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kadoupevw peta TOV Sopypdpov dvexdopwer ws Exarta expyy Tis 
mopmhs mporevar*—Kal donep cixov dpunoay clow tov TAG», 
kal mepiérvxov TO ‘Inmdpym mapa Td Aewxédpiov Kadovpevov k— 
"E€w ths médews !—Eiol b@ S00 Kepaperkol, 6 pev éfw reixovs 6 
dé évtds ™—Athenienses, cum subinde a Lacedzemoniis in- 
festarentur, diebus festis quos sacros Minerve extra urbem 
celebrabant, &c." 


Secrron II1.—Obdservations on the preceding Testimonies, 
and inferences from them. 


i. The antiquity of that part of the Panathenaic solemnity 
which consisted of the ship, constructed, and manned, and 
navigated as this is described to have been, and the relation 
of the whole of the ceremony to the body-politic of the 
Athenians in general, appear first of all from the name and 
office of those who had the superintendance of the ceremony 
in general, and of this part of it in particular: i. e. from the 
time of Cleisthenes downwards, (B. C. 510°,) the A7jpapxor. 
This term Ayjpapxo is that which the Greek writers of Ro- 
man history regularly transfer to the Tribuni Plebis of the 
Romans; and it is very clear from the preceding accounts 
that the relation of these Ayjyapxo. to the djpor or djyos of 
their own community, was much the same as that of the 
Tribuni Plebis to the Plebs or Plebes at Rome. The album 
or register of the citizens, as eligible to any office, was kept 
by them. The boundaries and territorial distinctions of the 
dquo. were subject to their cognizance. They had power to 
call the dyudra: together, for any common purpose; and they 
presided in their assembly, and put the questions under dis- 
cussion to the vote. In cases of debtor and creditor, they 
were authorized to destrain on the dny0ora, or to take their 
goods for pledges. In a word, these Ajyapxor stood in a 
peculiar relation to the whole civitas or community of the 
Athenian people: and the Panathenaic solemnity, from the 
time of Theseus at least, as something incumbent on them 
all in common, did the same. 


k 54. cf. ad 58. n Frontinus, Strateg. iv. vii. 13. 
1 Scholia in loc. ad Kepapemg. © Cf. Herod. v. 66. 69, 70: Thu- 
™ Scholia in Platon. i. ii. 329. in cyd. i. 126. 

Parmenidem, 5, 1 Kepapeica. 
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Though these Azjuapyo. therefore had never existed under 
any form, or name, before the time of Cleisthenes ; yet no- 
thing could have been more consistent, or more to be ex- 
pected @ priori, than that the charge of the Panathenaic 
solemnity even in his time should have been committed to 
them. But it appears that in everything but their name, 
they were much older than the time of Cleisthenes: and 
merely succeeded, by his appointment, to the name and office 
of the Navxpapo.—a class of men at Athens as old as Solon 
at least; and for ought which even Aristotle knew to the 
contrary, much older. If then the A7jyapxo., as the successors 
of these Nav«papou, had officially the care of the Panathenaic 
solemnity and the Panathenaic ship, these Navxpapu, their 
predecessors, must have had the charge of both, before 
them. 

ii. This conclusion is confirmed by the name of these 
Navkpapor, one of the elements of which is evidently vais, 
the Greek for a ship; implying that those who bore that 
name had something to do with a ship; and very probably 
more with a ship than with anything else. As to the other 
element, which enters it, the lexicons certainly derive this 
word Navxpapos from vats and xAjjpos, and consequently ex- 
plain it just as if it were the same with Nav«Anpos. And it 
must be admitted that a gloss occurs in Hesychius, NavkAapou, 
Anjpapxor*...NavcAnpou b& epérar. twes S& ad’ Exdorys udjjs 
dadexa, olives ap Exdorns Xwpas Tas elodopas eféAeyov" tore- 
pov d€ Ajpapxor éxAjOnoav. But it is far from improbable that 
this passage is corrupt, and that instead of Nav«Anpor in both 
these instances we ought to read Nav«papo. And it is still 
more certain that in the commentary on the term, the Aj- 
wapxo from the time of Cleisthenes, and the Navkpapou of 
former times, and their respective duties, are not sufficiently 
distinguished asunder. Did we read Navxpapo. 5€ épérau, in- 
stead of NavkAnpor b& epéra, assuming that by the vavxcpapor 
those were meant who had officially the charge of the Pana- 


* Cf. Pollux, vill. ix. 30. Tlept Anudpxwv. Odrot, of Kara Onpous dp- 
Xovres, exahovvto Téws vavednpor (Pot. vavkpapor) dre kal of Sjpot vavepd- 
pwot. vauxpapia dé jv Tews vAns Svoxadexarov pépos, kal duddexa vavkpapiat 
joav, Téercapes Kata TpirTiv éxdoTny ...vavkpapia d€ éxdarn dvo inméas 
mapetye, Kat vavy piay, ad’ hs ivws ovdpacra. 

G 2 
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thenaic ship, and might even have served as its crew; every 
one must admit that such an explanation would be wonder- 
fully in harmony with the probable state of the case at first. 
In any case we do not hesitate ourselves to reject the etymo- 
logy which derives this name of vav«papos from vats, and Kpa- 
pos as the same with kdjjpos. 

Another gloss however occurs in Hesychius; Kpavporepov 
{npdrepov — which by implication recognises the positive 
kpaipos in the sense of fnpds. Photius, in fact, has xpavpdv 
... Enpdv: and also kpavpérepov' evOpavorérepov. Kpavpa dé, 
he adds, cal 4 tév cvdv vdoos icyupad Tis odca, ws *Apioto- 
rédns*. Eustathius tooP has xpavpwOcioa in the sense of 
‘dried or shrivelled up,’ from xpavpdw: and it seems to be 
agreed that between xpapos and xpadpos the difference would 
be only accidental. Kpapos then, in the sense of £npos, 
being just as good Greek as xpatpos; let the reader reflect 
what kind of ship was meant by the Panathenaic one, and 
then say whether any name could have been more proper for 
it than that of the vats kpdpa, ‘the dry ship” It was peculiar 
to this ship to be built not only on the dry land, but for the 
dry land. It was peculiar to this ship, never to come in con- 
tact with the sea; never to float on the sea. If there was 
ever a ship better entitled to the name of xpdpa, in the sense 
of ¢npa, or dry, than another, it must have been this Pana- 
thenaic ship. We are therefore entirely of opinion that its 
proper style and title from the first must have been that of 
the vais xpdpa—xar’ éfoy7v: and we draw from that fact the 
inference that if the vav«papo: stood in a particular relation 
to this ship from the first, and especially if they constituted 
the crew of this ship from the first, they must have derived 
their own name from that of this ship. 

iii. The antiquity of this part of the Panathenaic ceremony 
appears also from what is implied in the preceding testimo- 
nies of the course of this Panathenaic ship. This course was 
called the Apéjvos—the Apédpuos kar efoynv. It began at that 
one of the two Kepaperkot of ancient Athens, which lay with- 
out the city, and it ended at the Acropolis, the original polis. 


* Cf. Suidas, in Kpadpov and Kpavpa also. 


P Ad Odyss. ®. 410. 1914. 20. 
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And it appears that the direction, in which it proceeded be- 
tween the two, was first between the oroal, one on either side 
of this Apéyuos, which in the time of Himerius served as the 
ayopai of the Athenians, and then by the ’EAcvoivoy and the 
Ilv@.ov; the latter, if not the former, one of the oldest temples 
of its kind in Athens 4, situated, with some others of nearly 
equal antiquity, under the Acropolis, or ancient polis, on the 
south. 

If this course was traditionary and prescriptive, (as it seems 
to have been,) it is a strong argumeut that this part of the 
ceremony must have gone back to the foundation of the 
Athens of Erichthonius itself; and that this ship, and the 
voyage prescribed for it, must have been originally devised 
for the Athenzea of Erichthonius. For it appears that, from 
what quarter soever it might set out, and what course soever 
it might take meanwhile, it must arrive at the Acropolis at 
last, and the end of its voyage must be the Acropolis. For 
the Acropolis it was bound from the first, and at the Acropolis 
it discharged its freight, whatsoever that was: i. e. the desti- 
nation of this ship from the first was the original polis, the 
Athens of Erichthonius, not the Athens of Theseus. And 
though most of the preceding testimonies to that part of the 
ceremony are certainly to be understood of its relation to 
the Panathenea Majora, there is one among them in parti- 
cular which can be understood of nothing but its relation to 
the Panathenzea Minora ; that of the sophist Himerius. This 
oration of Himerius, as we have already explained", was in- 
tended to welcome the arrival of the governor of Attica, just 
before the stated time of the Panathenzea. It is entitled, 
Eis BactAeov (that being the name of the governor), [ava6n- 
vatous, apxouévov tod éapos: and allusions occur in it which 
determine it to the spring. If so, the Panathenzea in course, 
or at hand, at the same point of time, must have been the 
Minora; and the first and most striking of the phenomena 
of the solemnity, which was expected to be exhibited to the 


9 Thucydides, ii. 15. See supra, 45. which specifies the site of the ’EAevot- 
cf. Pausanias, i. xiv. 3. 5. Schol, ov also, as brd TH axpowdAc. 
in Equites, 563. Also, Clem. Alex. r Supra, 66. 


Protrepticon, ii. § 45. Pag. 38. 1. 33, 
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eyes of the new governor, according to the description which 
follows, being that of this ship, sailing along the course de- 
scribed also, on dry land; this is decisive that such a ship 
was as much a part of the Panathenzea Minora as of the 
Majora. And indeed further proofs of that fact will be pro- 
duced hereafter. 

iv. The inference however, derivable from this fact, is of 
great importance to the present question. If this ship was a 
stated part of the ceremonial of the Panathenza Miora, it 
must have made a stated part of the Athenza of Erichthonius ; 
to the time and place of which the Panathenaa Muinora suc- 
ceeded, B.C. 566. And if it was a stated part of the Athenza 
of older date, it must have been conceived and appointed for 
his own Athena, by Erichthonius himself. And if both the 
Athenzea of Erichthonius of older date, and the Panathenza 
Minora, by which they were represented from B.C. 566 
downwards, had a special relation to the spring of the natural 
year; this stated and most characteristic part of the cere- 
monial of each must have had a special relation to the spring 
also *. 


* It is necessary to draw this distinction, because, as characteristic also 
of the Panathenzea Majora, this same ceremony might appear to have had 
a special relation to the summer; though that was entirely per accidens, and 
simply the consequence of the Panathenza of Theseus (which borrowed 
this ceremony from the Athenza of Erichthonius) their having been fixed 
tothe summer. That the Panathenaic ship as such must always have 
been understood to have had a closer relation to the spring than to any 
other season of the natural year, may be confirmed by the following co- 
incidence, to which we have not yet adverted. 

The Ionians, settled in Asia Minor, were a colony of the Athenians, and 
retained the characteristic usages of the mother country long after their 
settlement in Asia. Thucydides tells us (i. 6.) that they still wore the 
golden cicada, as an ornament of their hair, when it had been laid aside by 
the Athenians; and they were still observing the oldest Atoviova, the Avo- 
viowa ev Aipvais, or Anvaca, and those alone, according to the old rule (ii. 
15.) when the Athenians were observing also the Acovioua ev Gore: and the 
Awovicia ev aypois besides. Now (supra, iii. 323) both Aristides and 
Philostratus gave us to understand there was a ceremony at Smyrna 
(one of their settlements) analogous to that of the Panathenaic ship, 
with this exception only, that whereas the latter was dedicated to Athena, 
the former was dedicated to Avovicos. 
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v. The oldest then and most characteristic of the ceremo- 
nies of the Panathenzea having been the use of such a ship as 
this, the principal question, in order to the discovery of the 
final end of the Panathenaic institution itself is evidently this, 
What must have been intended by this ship? in answer to 
which, without stopping to consider one conjecture after 
another, we shall at once state the conclusion to which, in 
our opinion, we should be obliged to come at last ; viz. That 
if the first idea of such an institution in general, and of this 
one of its circumstances in particular, is capable of being ex- 
plained on any rational and consistent principle, and especially 
if it was founded on any historical fact, calculated « priori to 
have suggested it, it must have been that of the Deluge, and 
of the preservation of one family, out of the whole antedilu- 
vian world, in the ark. The only reasonable account which 
can be given of this Panathenaic ship is that it was a TyPx of 
the Ark; it was purposely conceived and contrived by its 
author as a memorial of the Arx. The final end of the whole 
institution, of which it made the most prominent part, was 
to commemorate the second beginning of things, the second 
Natale Mundi, (the proper beginning of the postdiluvian sys- 
tem of things in contradistinction to the antediluvian,) dated 
with the descent of the only survivors of the human family 
from the ark. And in further confirmation of this explana- 
tion, (if it is considered to stand in need of any beyond its 
own reasonableness and probability,) we may insist on the 
following points of coincidence between what holy Scripture 
has revealed to us of the history of the ark, and what we col- 
lect from the preceding testimonies of the nature of this 
Panathenaic or Athenaic ship. 

i. First then, the ark of Scripture was to all intents and 
purposes a ship; and this Athenaic vessel was also a ship. 


It is clear that this ship too, though it set out from the sea, had 
to make a voyage by land; and therefore that the first type and model of 
such a ship at Smyrna must have been the Panathenaic ship at Athens. 
And the time of this ceremony at Smyrna being thus fixed to the spring, 
(the month Anthesterion, the month of the Lenza,) that of the corre- 
sponding Panathenaic ceremony must have been originally, and ever 
after, most properly, the spring. 
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The only difference between them was that the ark was the 
first ship; the first of its kind which the human imagination 
had conceived, or human hands had executed: but if Erich- 
thonius came to Attica from Egypt, it is manifest that ships 
must have been invented, and the use of ships must have 
been known, before his coming. And yet it is very ob- 
servable that, according to Greek tradition, as reported in the 
Parian Chronicon’, the first ship was that which brought 
Danaus from Egypt to Greece, only four years in reality be- 
fore the coming thither of Erichthonius itself; and according 
to the same tradition, as embodied in the well-known fable 
of the Argonautic expedition, the first ship ever built among 
the Greeks (and that too, like the ark, not without the divine 
direction and assistance) was the Argo, an hundred years at 
least later than Danaiis and Erichthonius. The ship of 
Erichthonius then could not have been the first ship, like the 
ark; but it might have been one of the next to the first, at 
least among the Greeks; and it might have resembled the 
ark in that respect too, not only as a ship in general, but as 
the first ship in particular. 

ii. All ships are built on dry land; and the ark also was 
built on dry land. But all other ships are intended for the 
sea, and all, though built on dry land, are ultimately brought 
to and launched in the sea. The ark, strictly speaking, was 
not intended for the sea. It was intended for the dry land, 
when that should have been turned into a sea. The ark was 
never launched in the sea. The ark was not brought to the 
sea, but the sea was brought to the ark. The ship of Erich- 
thonius too, like every other, was built on dry land; but 
unlike any other, except the ark, it was not intended for the 
sea, nor ever launched on the sea, nor ever de facto sailed 
upon the sea. And this peculiarity of its destination from 
the first, and of its actual use and application, which would 
otherwise be the most inexplicable circumstance of its nature, 
on this supposition of its having been purposely intended in 
imitation of such a prototype of itself as the ark, becomes 
the most intelligible and the most significant. For what 


S Epocha ix. 
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must a ship, expressly intended in imitation of the ark, be 
but a land-ship of some kind? a ship, not only built on dry 
land, but confined to the land, and destined to sail, if at all, 
only on the land ? 

ii. It is also to be observed that the ship, thus built and 
designed for a voyage by land, performed that voyage be- 
tween the Kerameicus and the Acropolis; the former a 
locality on level or low ground, the latter one on high ground. 
This ship began its voyage by setting out from the low 
ground, and ended it by arriving at the high ground. The 
Kerameicus was the port from which it set out, the Acropolis 
was the haven for which it was bound. It took in its cargo 
at the former, it discharged it at the latter. It is not suffi- 
cient to explain this, that it carried an offering to Athena, 
and her temple was situated in the Acropolis. The question 
will have to be answered, Why was the temple of Athena 
situated in the Acropolis? And if it should be answered, 
Because that was the city of Erichthonius, it may still be de- 
manded, Why was the city of Erichthonius confined to the 
Acropolis? Why was the Athens of Erichthonius located in 
the Acropolis? i.e. not on the lower ground, but on the 
highest. which could be found ? 

The true explanation of this peculiar regulation, for the 
course of the Athenaic ship also, must be derived from 
that fact in the history of the ark, which we know at present 
only from Scripture, but which tradition could not fail to 
have perpetuated every where in the postdiluvian world, while 
the recollection of the deluge itself was still preserved among 
mankind ; viz. that the first resting-place of the ark, after it 
had once been taken up by the waters of the flood, was found 
upon rising ground. It could not be forgotten among the 
descendants of those who survived the deluge, that the ark 
first took ground on the summit of Ararat; that there it 
remained for the rest of the year of the deluge while the 
waters were still subsiding; and from thence the inmates of 
the ark, as soon as the earth was fit to be reoccupied, de- 
scended to take possession of it again. The Ararat of the 
deluge could have been forgotten no where, while the deluge 
itself was remembered. The Athenian Acropolis in the Athe- 
naic procession was the Ararat of the deluge; and the author 
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of the institution, intending his ship to be a symbol and type 
of the ark, purposely so ordered its course from the first, that 
it should begin its voyage somewhere on low ground, and 
end it somewhere on the highest; which was of course the 
Acropolis. 

It is observable too that the principal part of the crew of 
this ship consisting of the priests and priestesses of Athena, 
dressed up in their most appropriate costume, it consisted of 
that part of the community of Athens which stood in the 
nearest relation to the tutelary goddess of Athens herself; 
and consequently were the holiest of all, and the dearest to 
her of all. Nor is it inconceivable that this peculiarity also 
of the Athenaic procession might have been founded on the 
historical fact that the inmates of the ark were a chosen few, 
purposely excepted from the general destruction, because of 
their superior holiness and goodness. 

iv. But it is still more important to observe that this ship 
of Erichthonius is not the only memorial of the ark, as typi- 
fied and perpetuated in some proper manner or other, which 
our researches bring to light. It has been shewn in our Fasti 
Catholicit that the name of those cities of antiquity, in various 
quarters, which were called ©78a, was derived from ©78n, 
the Hebrew name of the ark; that all were so called in the 
first instance because they were all so many arks: an expla- 
nation, both illustrated and confirmed in many of these cases 
by the further fact not only of their foundation at a time 
when the deluge was still well remembered, but also of the 
peculiarity of the sites selected for them; viz. the highest 
ground which could be found, with an obvious view to se- 
curity from such a danger as that of the inroads of waters. 
In one of the oldest of these (probably the oldest of all), 
Egyptian Thebes, it is upon record’ that a ship of gigantic 
proportions was dedicated by one of its ancient kings to the 
God of the place; and that could have been nothing but a 
memorial of the ark, and a significant comment on the name 
of the city itself. We are told alsov that at the temple of 
the Libyan Ammon (founded by a colony from Egyptian 
Thebes) it was usual for the priests at stated times to carry a 
ship in procession on their shoulders: which too must have 


t Vol. iv. 242-249. Vv Ibid. p. 248. 
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been intended in memory of the ark. Egyptian Thebes in- 
deed was much older than Erichthonius; but the Libyan 
Ammon and his temple were much younger: and if the 
deluge and the ark were still remembered in the time of the 
latter, it is impossible that they could yet have been forgotten 
in that of the former. 

With respect indeed to such an event as the deluge, if it 
really happened, it was of a nature to be long remembered. 
The universal destruction of every thing alive on the surface 
of the earth, by the waters of a flood, purposely brought upon 
them, could not have been forgotten by the descendants of 
those who survived that destruction, in and through the ark, 
so long as any recollection of their own origin was still re- 
tained among them. And it is certain that it must have 
been long remembered every where in the postdiluvian world. 
It is recognised and attested by the belief, the tradition, and 
the testimony of every nation under the sun, which has had 
any traditionary belief and testimony at all. Among the 
Greeks at least both the flood of Ogyges, and the flood of 
Dardanus or Samothrace, and the flood of Deucalion, with 
each of which circumstances, ultimately borrowed from those 
of the deluge of Scripture, are familiarly connected, were 
standing mementos of this belief: so that there is no neces- 
sity to suppose that the meaning of an institution like the 
Athenza of Erichthonius, expressly intended as a memorial 
of the deluge and of the second beginning of things, would 
not be as intelligible to the Greeks of his time, as to the 
Egyptians. 

With respect to the Egyptians in particular, not only the 
memory of the event in general, but even that of its circum- 
stances, and that of its date, must have been long preserved 
among ¢hem. Of this latter they possessed a standing me- 
morial in their own Phoenix period and its proper cycle. The 
fable of the Phoenix itself was suggested by the fact of the 
deluge. The Phcenix of that fable was the world before and 
the world after the flood*. The fable was invented exactly 
500 years after the Scriptural date of the deluge and of the 
descent from the ark, B.C. 2347: and though that coinci- 


x Cf. our Fasti Catholici, iii. 245-249: Prolegomena to our Origines Kalen- 
dariz Italice, pag. c. ci. 
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dence did not determine the Cycle of the Phoenix Period, it 
had much to do in determining the epoch of the first cycle to 
B.C. 1847. It was well known at that time that the post- 
diluvian world was then 500 years old: and as the first Phe- 
nix cycle was just 500 years later than the descent from the 
ark, and the second was just 500 years later than the first, 
nothing could be better or more certainly known among the 
priests of Egypt of the time of Erichthonius, B.C. 1347-1342, 
than the fact that the existing system of things, dated from 
the year after the destruction of the old world, was just 1000 
years old. In a word, the cycle of the Phoenix Period only, 
if it was really instituted B.C. 1847, just 500 years after the 
descent from the ark (for the proof of which we refer to our 
Fasti Catholiciy), from B. C. 1847 to B. C. 847, would suffice 
to keep every thing in mind on this point, which was neces- 
sary to be known and remembered, in order to a true chro- 
nology of the postdiluvian world—which was 500 years old 
B. C. 1847, 1000 years old B.C. 1847, and 1500 years old 
B. C. 847. 

v. And this leads us to observe, in the last place, that as 
the Scriptural date of the entry of Noah into the ark (i. e. of 
the first day actually passed in the ark) was the 10th of the 
Primitive Phaophi, ra Cyclica 1658, April 28, B.C. 2348; 
so that of the last day passed in the ark was the 27th of the 
same month, (the 27th of the Primitive Phaophi,) Atra Cyclica 
1659, May 15, B.C. 23472. Consequently the date of the 
descent from the ark (i. e. the natale mundi of the postdilu- 
vian system of things, analogous in all respects but that of 
its epoch to the antediluvian from the creation to the flood,) 
must have been the 28th of the Primitive Phaophi; the 16th 
of the Julian May. 

And this, as we have seen, was the date of the Athenza of 
Erichthonius, as originally founded, May 16 B.C, 13842; and 
the date of the Panathenza Minora of the Athenians, as 
taking up and continuing the Athenza of Erichthonius, 
Thargelion 22, Cycle iv. 3 of Solon, May 16 B.C. 566. Was 
this then a fortuitous coincidence ; or the effect of design 
and appointment? And what but design could have deter- 
mined the date of an institution, (expressly intended as a 


Y Vol. iil. 199-614. Dissert. xv. z Cf. our Fasti Catholici, ii. 166-173. 
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memorial of the second beginning of things, and exhibiting, 
in the land-ship of its proper ritual, so lively a resemblance 
to the ark of Scripture, the link of connection between the 
old world and the new,) to the day of the descent from the 
ark, and of the beginning of the postdiluvian system of 
things itself * ? 


Section 1V.—Testimonies of antiquity to the second parti- 
cular of the Panathenaic Ritual, the Panathenaic Peplum. 


1. Ta re GAA tepd tiv KaramemolKiATal, Kat 57 Kal Tots pweyd- 
Aows Llavadnvators 6 TéTAOS pecTds TOV ToLOVTHY ToLKLAUdTeY avd- 
> N > , 2 \ a / n 3 / n 
yeTa ets THY axpoTod ®—I[lepl Tod wéeTAOV Tob avayowevouv TH 
> a na / , x , \ na ee 
A@nva tots peyddots Tlavadnvatois od povov Tapa Tots pytopaly 
€oTL MYUN, GAAG Kal Tapa Tots KwptKots >— 
“Avopes aay THadE THs ys G&tot Kal TOD memo C— 
"Idia mapa tots "AOnvatos mémdos TO dpyevov ths Havabnvaixis 
NS al fal n 
veas KT. A. Hs Kal THY Topm)y ard TOD Kepaperkod Tovodar péxpe 
700 ‘Edevowlov'—T7 AOnva Modrdds obo émdos eyivero taptol- 
KiAos, Ov avépepov ev TH Topnn Tov Tlavadnvatwv ° — Eipya- 
Sh € lal id , > \ a , , fou! 
oral Kal ypiv 0 Adyos avTt Tod TéTAOV, Kdopos Tlavabnvalwv Th 
(a, f. 
Jewpta t— 
Neque nisi quinto anno quoque posse tum visere 


Urbem, atque extemplo inde ut spectavisset peplum 
Rus rursum confestim exigi solitum a patre — 


Nunquam ad civitatem venio nisi cum infertur peplum =». 


* That this date should have been preserved among the ancient Egyp- 
tians down to the time of Erichthonius, is easily to be explained. If the 
survivors of the Deluge itself, and of the descent from the ark, were still 
living B.C. 1848-1847, at the time of the institution of the first Julian 
calendar in Egypt—(see our Fasti Catholici, iii. 237. iv. 172 sqq.)—and it 
is certain that one of them, the patriarch Shem, must have been so—no- 
thing would be easier than to hand down the date of the descent in 
question, and of the second beginning of things, in terms of that calendar 
alone. Nor is it more extraordinary that the second natale mundi, May 16, 
should have descended to posterity, through whatsoever channel, than the 
first, April 25 or 24. 
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Sed magno intexens si fas est dicere peplo, 
Qualis Erechtheis olim portatur Athenis, 
Debita cum caste solvuntur vota Minerve, 
Tardave confecto redeunt quinquennia lustro, 
Cum levis alterno Zephyrus concrebuit Euro, 
Et prono gravidum provexit pondere cursum. 
Felix ille dies felix et dicitur annus, 

Felices qui talem annum videre diemque. 
Ergo Palladiz texuntur in ordine pugne : 
Magna Giganteis ornantur pepla tropzis : 
Horrida sanguineo pinguntur preelia cocco. 
Additur aurata dejectus cuspide Typho, 

Qui prius Osszis consternens «thera saxis 
Emathio celsum duplicabat vertice Olympum. 
Tale Dez velum sollemni in tempore portant, 
Tali te vellem juvenum doctissime ritu, 
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Purpureos inter soles et candida lune 
Sidera, ceruleis orbem pulsantia bigis, 
Nature rerum magnis intexere chartis t. 
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Section V.—Observations on the preceding Testimonies, 
and inferences from them. 


i. It must be inferred from some of the preceding state- 
ments, (that of the Scholiast on Aristophanes, that of Pro- 
clus, and that of the Scholiast on Plato in particular,) that 
this Peplum was prepared both every year for the ceremony 
of the Panathenza Minora, and every four years for that of 
the Majora. And this distinction appears to be implied in 
the lines from the Ciris of Virgil— 

Debita cum caste solvuntur vota Minerve, 

Tardave confecto redeunt quinquennia lustro— 
in which an annual observance of some kind is clearly op- 
posed to one of the same kind every four years. With 
respect then to this second characteristic particular of the 
Panathenaic ceremonial, it may be assumed that it was not 
more peculiar to the Majora than to the Minora; or vice 
versa, to the Minora than to the Majora. 

ii. With respect to the final end of this part of the cere- 
mony, or any historical meaning and reference of this Pan- 
athenaic Peplum ; it must have been first and properly simply 
the fact of the coming of Erichthonius from Egypt, and of 
the derivation of the Athena of Attica from the Neith of 
Sais: for after what was shewn supra of the peculiar cover- 
ing of the image of Neith at Sais, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that this Panathenaic Peplum was borrowed from that, 
and must have been intended in imitation of it. Lactantius, 
the commentator on Statius&, tells us that the ordinary dress 

¢ Scholia in Aristidem, iii. 342. 34. e Ibid. xii. cf. Diodor. xx. 46. 
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of the statues of the Gods or Goddesses was a Peplum of this 
kind, only of a peculiar shape: Peplum est vestis candida, 
aureis clavis picta, sine manicis, quod simulacris fiebat ; 1. e. 
it was simply a white gown, without sleeves—consequently a 
mere body-vest ; furnished with nothing but clasps or but- 
tons, by which it was fastened together, and made to sit 
close. He adds, that the first such Peplum was the Panathe- 
naic: Sed hoc peplum primum est ab Atheniensibus insti- 
tutum, quod matron suis manibus faciebant, et intra trien- 
nium numinibus offerebant. 

We learnt from Pausanias supra8&, that there was an image 
too of Athena in the Acropolis at Athens, which, according 
to tradition, had some time or other dropt from heaven; 
and was certainly her oldest and most sacred image there: 
and in fact, was the statue dedicated to her by Erichthonius 
himself. And, according to Charax, as if on purpose to de- 
clare her derivation from Egypt, and from the Nile, on which 
Sais was situated, it stood on a crocodile. It is agreed too 
that this Panathenaic peplum, after serving a certain preli- 
liminary use, on both occasions, in the Panathenaic pomp or 
procession, was treated as some thing which all along be- 
longed to Athena; was laid up in the Acropolis as hers at 
last, and was put on her own image there. We may safely 
therefore conclude that the first idea of this peplum must 
have been taken from the veil of the statue of Neith at Sais. 
It was therefore from the first a strong and striking argu- 
ment of the connection of the Attic Athena with the Egyptian 
Sais; and it may still serve to convince us of that fact at 
present. Prima facie however, and per se, it could have no 
reference to such an historical event as that of the Deluge 
of Scripture, or any of its circumstances. It was calculated 
therefore a priori to be transferred from the Athenea of 
Erichthonius to the Panathenzea of Theseus; and from the 
stated season of the former (the spring), to that of the latter 
(midsummer): as it must some time or other have been. 

But with respect to the meaning of this Peplum itself, or 
with respect to this custom of antiquity in general, of cover- 
ing the images of the gods with a veil of some kind, we have 
already had occasion to observe" that it was mystical and 
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symbolical; being probably intended to adumbrate the in- 
scrutability of the Divine essence, and the incomprehensi- 
bility of the Divine attributes and perfections, entire and 
complete indeed in themselves, but infinite in kind and de- 
gree; and on that account necessarily beyond the grasp or 
conception of any intelligence less than their own. This 
custom of clothing the images of the gods from head to foot 
with a robe which could not be taken off, nor lifted up, to shew 
what was concealed beneath it, may most reasonably be sup- 
posed to have had its origin in this very proper and becom- 
ing idea of the Divine perfections: which the ancient Egypt- 
ians in particular are: said to have expressed by giving the 
Supreme Principle itself the name of Amn, or Amoun!; of 
which the Greeks made Ammon, but which in the ancient 
Egyptian denoted the inscrutable and the invisible. 

iii. It appears from the preceding testimonies also, that 
this peplum was the work of a proper class of persons—four 
of the young women, or virgins, at Athens, not under the 
age of seven, nor above that of ten; all of them concerned in 
the manufacture of the peplum, but two of them in particu- 
lar having the charge and superintendence of the rest. And 
their proper title in this capacity of the makers of the 
peplum, it appears, was that of the dppyddpo.. The meaning 
of this title is obscure. Hesychius explains dppydédpos by 
puotayeyos, and dppyndopia, as if the same with époedopia, or 
appntopopia. “Appnpopia’ Exatépws A€yovow of cuyypadeis. Kav 
pev ba Tod €, Epoedpdpia, bia 7d THs "Epons eyxareAnpOa THv 
moumny. eav dé bid Tod a, evel én’ appytrois ovvéatn k. Neither 
of these explanations, in our opinion, is satisfactory. Both 
assume that these makers of the peplum were so called be- 
cause they carried something; but it is certain, that these 
appndépor, in the Panathenaic procession at least, carried no- 
thing. They made the peplum for the procession ; but they 
did not carry it in the procession. And if there were any 
virgins, or young women, concerned in it, who actually car- 
ried something, these were the cavynddpor, not the dppnddpor, 
of the procession, and what they carried were kava, not app. 


i Vide our Fasti Catholici, iv. 237-  ’Appnpopia: Etym. M. ’Appnopdpo and 
239. 373- ’"Appngopia : Scholia ad Lysistratam, 
k Cf. Hesych. ’Eppnpdpo.: Suidas, 643. Hppnpdpovy. 
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In our opinion, the only clue to the meaning of this name 
is supplied, i. By the component parts of the name itself, 
dppn and ¢épo.; from which we are justified in inferring that 
they were so called dz6 rod gopeiv, (wearing,) not a7 Tob ¢gé- 
pew, (carrying,) dppn. ii. By the fact which we learnt from 
Lactantius supra}, that these pepla intended for the statues 
of the gods were white, coupled with that which we learnt 
from Harpocration, that the proper colour of the dress of 
these dppndépo. also was white. Lastly, by the observation 
of the Scholiast on Aristophanes, that the peplum itself was 
so styled, because it was dpa.ov, i. e. Ae7TOv, fine and light. 
Laying these things together, we infer that dppyopeiv, appn- 
dpot, appnpoptia, applied to these virgins, the makers of the 
Panathenaic veil, in all probability are simply per syncopen for 
apatopopety, aparopdpor, dparomopia ; and that the ultimate ex- 
planation of the name is simply the fact that, as the peplum 
which it was their duty to weave was so called because of the 
fineness of its texture, so they, whose business it was to weave 
it, as long as they were employed in weaving it, wore a robe 
the same with it, in point of fineness of texture and colour, 
and in all other respects but one; viz. that whereas the 
peplum had golden buttons, they were forbidden to have 
golden ornaments of any kind on theirs. If they had, they 
were forfeited to the goddess. 

iv. It appears too, that there was a stated day on which 
these dppnpdpor set about the performance of the task enjoined 
them, the last day of Pyanepsion in the calendar of Solon; 
the same day which was called the yxadxeta. We may pre- 
sume that it made no difference to this rule, whether the 
peplum, which they had to weave, was intended for the an- 
nual Panathenzea, or for the quadriennial; and Pyanepsion 
in the calendar of Solon being one of the full months, the 
last day of Pyanepsion would always be the 30th: from 
which to the 22nd of Thargelion, the date of the Panathenea 
Minora, the interval, in the common years of the cycle 
would always be six months, 22 days, in the intercalary 
seven months, 22 days; to the 28th of Hecatombzon, that 
of the Majora, in the common years would always be eight 
months, 28 days, in the intercalary nine months, 28 days. 

1 Page 97. 
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Whether there was any particular reason for this regulation, 
we cannot undertake to say. We will observe only that the 
last day of Pyanepsion, as the anniversary of the xaAxeia, or 
feast of the blacksmiths, being sacred to Hephzestus; it 
might have been fixed upon for the purpose in question, 
from some respect to the supposed relation of Hephzestus to 
Athena, and of Erichthonius to both. But this involves the 
further question, whether the rule itself was older than the 
time of Solon; on which we may perhaps have a better op- 
portunity of declaring our opinion by and by. 

v. It appears too that though this peplum was ultimately 
designed to renew the covering of the image of Athena in 
the Acropolis, yet, as making a part of the Panathenaic 
pomp, or procession, it served another and an important 
purpose previously ; that of the sail of the Panathenaic ship. 
And with respect to ¢his use of the Panathenaic peplum, the 
following gloss occurs in Photius™: ‘Io7ds kal Kepaia’ 6 pev 
tords TO émiunkes EvAOV, dvw TeTapevoy, (1. e. the mast, or pole 
of the mast,) xepaia d@ ra mAdyia, (the yards, on either side of 
it,) dore (yeverOar corr.) yiverOar ypdppa TO tad (T). dverelvero 
d& moAAdKis 6 THs “AOnvas mémAos Els ToLodTO oxjpa (EvAov corr.) 
fvAwvov, (or read d1a fAwv) cal éewdptevoev: i.e. the Panathe- 
naic peplum was so spread out on the mast and yards of the 
Panathenaic ship, as to exhibit the outline of the first of the 
letters in the Greek Tau, viz.a T. And as this was not the 
ordinary way in which the sails of their triremes, or other 
vessels, were hung by the ancients from their masts, but 
rather so as to resemble the Greek Gamma (I), we may pre- 
sume it was something peculiar to the dressing of the yards 
of the Panathenaic ship—to the dpyevoy, as it was called, of 
the Panathenaic ship. 

The name of a chest in English, an arca in Latin, is not 
merely «x.Beros in Greek, but 678n, or 678a also. Ona... K- 
Bdriov, says Hesychius". And this is sufficient to prove 
that though ©78n, traced up to its origin, may have been the 
Hebrew for ark, it was good Greek in the sense of an ark 
also notwithstanding. We have already adverted to the fact 
that many of the most ancient cities in the postdiluvian 
world were called ©78a.; and for the same reason, that they 
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were all so many arks, so many places of refuge and security 
against danger, especially that of floods or inundations ; 
attested by their sites themselves, the highest ground which 
could be found in their respective vicinities. This would be 
especially true of Boeotian Thebes; founded by Cadmus only 
four or five years before the coming of Erichthonius into 
Attica. And besides Boeotian Thebes, there was another, 
situated within the limits of Hellas Proper, Thessalian 
Thebes, not much, if at all, inferior in antiquity to Boeotian 
Thebes itself. And these two instances of the name can 
leave no doubt that, however derived to the Greek language, 
this word 678n, mm the sense of an ark, was already natural- 
ized therein at a very remote period of its history. 

Now between ©78n and T78n there is only the difference 
of the spiritus asper and the spiritus lenis. And Varro tells 
us" that in the Alolic dialect, and among the Beeotians in 
particular, ©787 itself was pronounced T787 ; and that among 
the ancient Sabines, whom many of the ancients believed to 
have been of Hellenic extraction, all hills or rising grounds 
were called Tebz. The writers on hieroglyphics too, and 
their interpretation, tell us° that the ancient Egyptian for 
a chest was Tb, which in pronunciation might obviously be 
Teb, or Tébé; and in the Coptic was actually Taib. It can- 
not therefore be considered an unwarranted supposition that 
T78n might be a Greek form of the Scripture name of the 
ark, of high antiquity, as well as that of ©78n: nor conse- 
quently that if the Panathenaic ship was purposely intended 
to be a memorial of the ark of Scripture, and the Pana- 
thenaic peplum, which served it as a sail, was actually so 
spread out as to represent the letter T, that too might be 
directly intended of the first letter of the name of the ark, 
in the Egyptian of Erichthonius, and in the Greek of the 
Attica of this day, T7Bn *. 


* It might be objected indeed to this explanation, that the cross line, 
parallel to the horizon, formed by the yards at right angles to the mast, 
might always have been intended for the sleeves of the Panathenaic 
peplum, while the body was designed for the mast: but to this objection, 


n See our Fasti Catholici, iv. 245. 
© Osburn, “ Monumental History of Egypt,” London, 1835: ii. 162. 
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vi. It must be inferred from the preceding testimonies 
also, that a certain pictorial representation was one of the 
ornaments of this Peplum, at least in later times; only a dif- 
ferent one, according as it was wanted for the greater, or for 
the lesser, occasion of the same kind. But it may still admit 
of a question, whether either of these made part of the in- 
signia of the Peplum from the first. 

In the first place, it does not appear whether the oldest 
and therefore the most genuine expression of the proper idea 
of the sacred vest, especially in the mystical or symbolical 
sense above explained, was any thing but that of a simple 
covering, the whitest and finest of its kind, but totally desti- 
tute of any appendage except the clasps which held it to- 
gether. Such at least was the veil of the Neith of Sais; a 
tunic or body-gown of the purest white, and the finest texture; 
but nothing more. 

Again, from the gloss of Hesychius on [Ipagtepylda P, 
(which is properly a patronymic, denoting the descendants of 
IIpagiepyos,) and from the proverbial saying of the "Epya 
"Akecéws kal “EAuxGvos ?, it may be inferred that the names 
of the first makers of the Panathenaic peplum had been tra- 
ditionally perpetuated among the Athenians; and also that 
the art of making it, and the faculty or capacity of teaching 
others to make it, had descended at Athens in a certain line*. 
Nor would that be at all inconsistent with the fact, (also ascer- 
tained from testimony,) that of the delegation of the duty of 
manufacturing this peplum, as oft as it was wanted, to a cer- 
tain number of young virgins; for these young girls would 
require to be taught and directed by others, older and more 
experienced than themselves. Now each of these things is 
very conceivable of a rule and practice which went no further 


the fact which we learnt from Lactantius supra, viz. that these pepla, or 
body-vests of the statues of the gods of antiquity, had no sleeves, is a 
sufficient answer. 

* One of the titles of Athena herself at Athens was ’Epydyyn. See 
Pausanias, i. xxiv. 3: ix. xxvi.5. Diodorus, v. 73: Plato, De Legg. x. 245. 
920. Probably she was so called, from her supposed relation to the peplum 


also; as if she was after all the real textrix thereof—and others only as they 


were illuminated, and directed, and enabled by her. 


P Supra, p. 94. 
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back than B.C. 592, or B.C. 566; but not of one which was 
as old as B.C. 1342, or B.C. 1206. It may well be ques- 
tioned whether such names as Patara in Lycia, or Cary- 
stus in Kubcea, had yet any actual existence in the time of 
Erichthonius, or of Theseus; much less such names as 
those of ’Axeceds of the former, or ‘“EAcckov of the latter, 
handed down as those of the first artists of the Panathenaic 
peplum. ; 

- Thirdly, with respect to each of these pictures in particu- 
lar, and first, to that of the peplum prepared for the Pana- 
thensea Majora ; to judge from the allusions to it in Euripi- 
des, its proper subject must have been the battle of the gods 
and the Titans; from those in the rest of our authorities, it 
must have been the battle of the gods and the giants. And 
we should be entirely of opinion that it was first and pro- 
perly the battle of the gods and the Titans; and yet, that in 
the course of time, it might have come to be that of the gods 
and the giants, simply, because while the Peplum, which 
displayed this picture, was expressly intended for Athena, 
tradition assigned to her no particular distinction in the 
battle of the gods and Titans; but in that of the gods and 
the giants, it assigned her the dpuorefa, the prize of superior 
prowess, above the rest of the gods themselves. Enkeladus, 
the most formidable of the giants, had fallen beneath the 
spear of Athena herself. The chronology of these two fables, 
per se, was distinct. The fable of the battle of the gods of 
Olympus and the Titans in the order of time was older than 
that of the battle of the gods and the giants; and very pro- 
bably, along with some traditionary recollection of the giants, 
and the men of renown, the offspring of the sons of God and 
of the daughters of men, before the flood, supplied the 
groundwork, or first idea, of the other. It is manifest how- 
ever that, before either could have been invented, the gods of 
the classical Olympus must already have come into being ; 
and none of these had yet been so much as heard of among 
the Greeks in the time of Erichthonius. And as to the time 
of Theseus, the fable of the gods and Titans, as we hope to 
shew hereafter, was later than the time of Minos; and there- 
fore than that of Theseus, the contemporary of Minos. We 
must therefore conclude that neither of these devices of the 
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peplum, at the Panathenzea Majora, could have been as old 
as Theseus, much less as Erichthonius. 

Secondly, with respect to the same kind of representation 
at the Panathenza Minora ; it appears that the subject of 
that too was a battle-piece; and the picture itself a battle, 
in which the Athenians themselves, and not Athena, cut the 
most conspicuous figure. There was an ancient event of that 
kind, which, if Attic tradition is to be believed, would have 
gone back to the time of Theseus, and have answered to this 
description; the battle of the Athenians and the Amazons. Yet 
it does not appear that the subject of the picture on the 
peplum, at the Panathenza Minora, was ever the battle of 
Theseus and the Amazons. It does not appear to have been 
anything but the battle of the Athenians, as the rpdpipor, 
the foster-children, the peculiar people, of their proper god- 
dess, Athena, at some very remote period of their history, 
with the people of the Atlantis Insula. And what event in 
their history was meant by that, and when it happened, 
must for ever have remained a mystery, had it not pleased 
the providence of God that the Timzus of Plato should 
come down to posterity. And yet the very explanation of 
this fable which we derive from the Timezeus is decisive that, 
as the subject of the representation on the peplum at the 
Panathenza Minora, it could not have been older than the 
time of Solon. 

El ye, ® “Audvavipe, pi) Tapepyo TH Toujoer KaTexpyoato (sc. 
6 Sddwv), AAN eotrovddker kaldmep dAdo, TOv TE Adyov Ov aT 
Aiytarov dedpo nveyxato ameréAece, Kal uy) Ova Tas oTaoELS K,T.A. 
nvaykaoOn Katayehjoat, Kata y eurnpy dofav ovre “Holodos ore 
“Opnpos otte GAAOs ovdels TonTis eddoKipsteEpos eyéveTo Uv ToTE 
avrov4: from which it appears that Solon, having been in 
Egypt, had heard of something there which would have been 
a very proper subject for an epic poem, and which he must 
himself have thought of treating accordingly, had not the 
troubles which he encountered on his return compelled him 
to lay it aside. And that this concerned the ancient history 
of the Athenians, and was heard of first at Sais in Egypt, 
appears from what follows’. 


4 Plato, Opp. Pars iii. tom, ii. pag. 11. 1. 10. Critias loquitur. 
r Timeus, loco citato. 
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Tis 8 fv 6 Adyos, 7 8 Os, ® Kpiria; °H wept peyiorns, Edy, Kat 
dvoyactotatyns TacGv Sixardrar av mpafews ovans, Hv HOE 7) TOALS 
4 X\ ‘\ ‘ / \ \ rc >) / > ee 
expage pev, da 6% xpdvoy kal POopay Tov EpyacapyEevay ov duyp- 

~ L< wi f 3 3 “on > a, A / \ a LS XX 
xeoe dedpo 6 Adyos—Aéye e€ apyiis, 7 & Os, TL TE Kal THs Kal Tapa 
tlywv &s adnOh Siaxnkows EAeyev 6 SéAwv—"'Eore tis kat Atyv- 

3 3 a b) fad Aér Nie x \ ie \ ny 
mtov, 7 8 Os, €v T@ A€Ata, Tepl 0 Kata Kopypyy oxiferar TO Tod 
NeiAov pedpa, Sairixds emukadovpevos voyds’ tovtov O€ Tod vopyov 

/ , foe i op. / \ b} if / as 2) 

peylotn TéALs Vais...ots THs TOAEwS OEeds apxnyds Tis EoTLV, Aiyv- 
mriott pev tovvowa Nyt0, “EAAnviotl b&, @s 6 €xelvwv Adyos, 
’AOnva. para 6& gidraPyjvator kai Tiva TpdTOV oikeloe TOVO’ eivat 
dhacw. of 84 SddAwv Edn Topevdets opddpa te yevécOa Tap adrois 
évriysos, Kal 81) Kal Ta TaAaLa avEepwrGy Tovs pddLoTa TEpl TabTa 
Tov tepéwv eutelpous, oxeddv ovTe avdTov otTe GAXov “EAAnva 
ovdéva ovdév ws émos elmeiy elddta TeEpl TOV ToLOvTwY aveEUpElV 
Kor. 

That Solon therefore was some time at Sais, and heard of 
this piece of ancient Athenian history there, is evident. After 
all this preamble then, and introduction, let us hear the story 
itself, as handed down, or supposed to have been so, from the 
time of Solon to that of Plato’. 

"Hv yap 5 mote, @ SdA@v, bnEép THY peyiorny POopay Boacw, 
£ a 0] / bs I , 357, , \ / \ ‘ 
4) viv “AOnvaiwy otca TéAis apiotn Tpds TE TOY TOAEMOY, Kal KaTa 

/ >? if , e f v \ o 
mTdvtTa evvoywatatn diapepdvTws. 7) KaAALOTA Epya Kat ToduTEtaL 
yevéoOar Néyovrar KaAoTaL TaTGv bTécwV WTO TOv OpaVvoy TyEis 
axony Tapedefaueda. akovoas ovv 6 SedAwv dy Oavpacat, kal Tacav 
mpoduptav oxeiv, deduevos Tv tepéwy TavTa 61 axpiBEelas ob Ta 
mept TOV TdAaL ToAITOY EEHs SiehOeiv. TOV ody tepéa havat, BOd- 

> \ oe re BJ X a e a Eetn \ cp. , cos 
vos ovdels @ LOAWV, GAAG Gov TE EVEKA EPO, Kal THS TOAEWS VPOV, 

, SS n cel / a id ¢ ! \ / 2S, \ 
uadiota 6€ THs Ocov xapwv, i) THY TE VuETEpaY Kal THVS EAaXE Kal 
COpewe kal emaidevoe, Tporepay pev THY Tap duiv €reat xLAtlows, EK 
Ins te kal ‘Adatorov 7d onépua tapadaBotoa tuav, tHvde be 
voTépav. Tis d€ évOad) d:axocpyncews Tap’ jpiv ev Tots Lepots ypap- 
paw OKTakioxiAioy éT@v apiOuos yéypantar. Tept d7 TeV éva- 

/ , a na , x i / 
KitXtAla yeyovotwy éty TOALT@V cor bnoow O1a Bpaxewv vopous 

\ an Ba > Lad a / od Ul \ : °° XN ‘\ 
TE Kal TOV Epywv avTois 0 KadAALaTOV empaxOn’ TO S aKpiBes TeEpt 

/ 3 fe >| n \ x > x‘ X\ ’ , 
TavtTwv epesis eloavOis Kata oxoAyY avTa TA ypaypata AaBovtes 
defer. TOvs ev OdY VOwoVS TKOTEL TPOS TOs THOSE’ TOAAG yap 
kal «,T.A.¢ 

’ a X e U / , \ v c 

Quketre 67 ovY VvopoLs TE TOLOVTOLS KYp@pEVOL, KaL ETL aAAOV 


= Tbid. p: 15. I 5; t Vide supra, pag. 16. 
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> , i / S , « e ti? 3 a 

cvvomovpevol, Tan TE TavTas avOpdrovs tTEpBEBnkdtes apeTh, 
, > A / \ ay) in a SS 
Ka0aTep €iKOs, yevunaTa Kal Taldcipata Oedy GvTas. TOAAA meV 
ody tyGv cal peydda épya tis ToAEws THOSE yeypappeva Oavpdce- 
/ ‘\ A ¢ / / sf vo) a / ‘ eS 
"De AT Aas) 9 peyeOer Kat apeTn. A€yer yap Ta ye- 
i ig lal 

ypappeva Oonv 1) TOALS tuGY emavo€e ToTE Sivaylv, UBper Topevo- 
perny dpa ent macav Eiperny cal Aciav, &w0ev dpundeioay éx 
Tob “ArAavtixod meAdyous. TOTE yap Topevomoy HV TO eked TEAGOS* 

fol a / nn a 
vijTov yap Tpo Tod oTOparos elxev 0 KaXelre, Ss are, tueis ‘Hpa- 
kA€ous aTHas. 1) 5€ vijgos Gua ArBins jv Kai Aclas petCov, && fs 
emiBarov emt Tas GAdas vijsous Tots ToT éylyvero Topevopevos, Ex 
d€ TOV ViTwY eT THY KaTAVTLKpY TacaY HTELpoY THY TEpt TOV GAn- 
Owodv exetvov movrov. Tade pev yap, doa evtds Tod oTdpatos ov 
A€yonev, Halvetar AyunY oTEevoy Tia Exwov clomAovY' é€xeivo Se 

, v e , ee roves) at ’ , >* / 
TEAGYOS OVTWS, 1] TE TEPLEXOVTA AUTO yn GANOGs dpOdTaT av éyouTO 
HTELPOS. 

a) 3S oS “ay tA , , , , ss 

Ev O€ 6n Ty AtAavtib. vnow@ TavTn peyadn ovvértn Kal Oavpa- 

\ 7 / _ x € lf 2 Pe a XN 
oTH Ovvauis Bacihéwv, Kpatovoa pev amdons THs VyTov TOAAGD Oe 
ot / Ny nn a pd ie \ \ if oo a b} \ 
GhAwv VyTwY Kal pEpOv Tis NTElpov' Tpds 5é TovToLs ETL TOV eVTOS 
Toe AtBvyns mev NpXov péxpt Tpos AlyvTTopr, Tis 5é Evpomns mex pe 
fide AuBdns pev tpxov péxpe mpds Alyyaroy, Tijs podmns mexp 
Tuppyvias. airy 67 maca évvabpo.cbetca eis ev 4 Sdvays Tov TE 
map tyuiv kal tov Tap Huiv Kal TOV evTos TOU oTdparos TaVTA TOTO 

a br 9%) , c na a / a « an > / 
Mia TOT eETEXElpNoEV Opyy SovAovaIaL. TOTE ovY VuGV w LorAwV 

fal / € tA >] ed > , AS b) na 
THs TOAEMS 7) SUVapLs els ATavTas avOparovs diaparis apeTh TE 
Kal poun eyéveto. TaVT@Y yap TpooTaca ediryxia Kal Téxvals boat 

XX / XX X na € / « Lf XX ’ SN a 
KaTa TOAEMOV, TA MEV TOV EAAHVe@D 7youEery TAO aT poVvebcica 
3 e) , nm ” >) f e] \ XN ’ , 3 / 
ef dvaykns TGv GhA@Y GrooTdvTar, emt TOs eoyaTous adpixowern 
KWOUVOUS, KpaTHoATa MeV TOV ETLOVTWY TpOTALa avEeoTHCE, TOUS Se 
pT Sedovdmpévouvs SrexarAvoe SovrdwOjvar, Tows 8 GAdovs, daot 
KaTolKotuev evTos 6pwv “Hpakrelov, apOovws Amavtas nr€evO€epo- 
sev. boTEépw dF xpove, TercMav efarciwy Kal KaTaxAvopav yevope- 
VOV, plas Huepas Kal vuKTos yademHAs eAPovons, TO TE Tap tudv 
paxiuov wav GOpdov ev Kara yijs, 7} Te AtAavtls vycos aoattws 
Kata THs Oaddrrns ddca HpavicOn. 810 Kal viv Gropov Kal ddvEeped- 

/ ? ° / na / , 5 Sy yy 
vynTov yeyove ToUKE? TEAaYoS, THAOD KapTa Baul€os euT0daV dvTOS, 
Ov 7) VnTos ECopevyn Tapeoyero %. 

We may take it for granted that if Plato attributed this 
story to Solon, he was not ascribing something to him which 
he knew not to have proceeded from him; or was not sup- 
posed to have done so. ‘The device on the peplum of the 

u Cf. pag. 21. 1.18: also Strabo, ii. cap. 2. 161 b. 
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Panathenzea Minora was evidently founded on this story ; 
was simply a picture of the principal event of this story: and 
that device was much older than Plato; and if so, the fable 
on which it was grounded. Assuming then that the original 
authority for this fable was Solon, and that Solon brought it 
from Egypt; we put it to the judgment of the reader whether 
that could possibly have been as old in Greece as the time of 
Erichthonius, which first came to the knowledge of Solon 
himself in Egypt. If not, the particular device of the peplum 
at the Panathenea Minora could not have been older than 
the time of Solon; and that being assumed of the charac- 
teristic device of the peplum for the Panathenea Minora, it 
is a strong ground of inference a priori that the proper de- 
vice of that of the Majora must have been appointed by 
Solon also. 

And yet if two such subjects as these, for the Panathenaic 
pictures respectively, were first conceived by Solon; it cannot 
but be considered remarkable that he should have assigned 
that of the battle of the Athenians and the Atlanti to the 
Panathenea Minora, i.e. the Athenzea of Erichthonius, and 
that of the battle of the Gods and the Titans, or of the Gods 
and the Giants, to the Majora, the Panathenza of Theseus. 
It is most reasonable to suppose that this was done advisedly ; 
on which principle, it is to be presumed that there was some- 
thing in the original Athen#a, known to Solon, which made 
such a subject an appropriate accompaniment of that so- 
lemnity: but not in the Panathenza of Theseus. And this 
too would be explained, if he was aware that the Athena of 
Erichthonius was as closely connected with the end and con- 
summation of a preceding state of things, as with the be- 
ginning and decursus of a later one, which had succeeded to 
it: and that this particular episode in ancient Athenian his- 
tory belonged to that preceding state of things. 

Now this appears to have been the case; first, from the 
outset of the fable, the action of which is laid “Yzép ri peyiorny 
POopay voacwy, 1. €.’Enéxewa ths peylotys POopas, beyond, in the 
sense of before, it: this peylorn pOopa being the universal 
deluge, not the flood of Samothrace or Dardanus, or even 
the flood of Deucalion, but the flood of Ogyges, the deluge 
of Scripture itself. Secondly, from the end of the account ; 
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according to which not only the island Atlantis and its in- 
habitants, but Attica also and its occupants at that time, were 
simultaneously involved in the same indiscriminate destruc- 
tion, brought about by a deluge at last ; which swallowed and 
engulfed them both. It is clear then that the chronology of 
this fable was laid in the antediluvian period ; and not long 
before the end of that period itself: so that if it had any the 
least foundation in the matter of fact, it must still be sought 
for and discovered (if at all) in the times before the flood— 
i.e. in what Scripture has revealed respecting those times 
for our information at present, or what tradition and common 
belief was competent to have perpetuated concerning them 
formerly, even without the assistance of revelation. 

And indeed, it is easy to see that the primeipal and most 
fundamental assumptions in this fabulous account are as 
agreeable to what we learn from Scripture of the antedi- 
luvian state of things, as from the nature of the case was to 
be expected. For example, it is supposed in this account 
that, with the exception of the Attica of this period, the 
terraqueous globe at that time consisted of nothing but this 
Nijoos ’ArAavtis, and the Atlantic Ocean, or expanse of waters 
in which it was situated, and by which it was surrounded on 
all sides: an island indeed, as large as two or three con- 
tinents at present, but still only an island ; or at the utmost 
a continent surrounded by the sea. And such is the idea of 
the constitution of the world before the Flood, which for our 
part we have collected from the intimations of Scripture it- 
self; viz. that the terraqueous globe at that time was nothing 
but one main land, and one main ocean ; that the Thebel of 
the Hebrew idiom, in contradistinction to the Arets, the ha- 
bitable and the inhabited part of the world of that «ra, was 
neither more nor less than an island, surrounded by water on 
all sides *. 


* This fact too of the original division of the terraqueous globe must 
have been long remembered in the postdiluvian world: and among the 
Greeks in particular must have been the foundation of the well-known 
idea which their oldest geographers appear to have conceived on this sub- 
ject ; viz. that even the present earth was surrounded by the ocean on all 
sides. This appears to have been Homer’s belief, as we shall see hereafter ; 
and it was certainly that of Hecatzeus of Miletus. See his Fragm. 339. (cf. 
187.) Parisiis, 1841 : also Herod. ii. 21. 23: iv. 8. 36. 
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Again, it is clearly supposed in the same account that there 
was one part of this world, which both in itself and in the 
character of its inhabitants, and in the kind of relation in 
which it stood to the Gods, and in the degree of estimation 
in which it was held by them, was singularly distinguished 
from the rest; and this part, the Attica of the period in 
question. And what was the Attica, of such an era, and so 
characterized, but the Paradise or the Eden of Scripture ? 
the appointed abode of the first race of mankind in their still 
continuing state of innocence, and of unreserved communion 
with their Creator? It may fairly be contended, (and it will 
readily be conceded by any unprejudiced mind,) that the 
traditionary Attica of this account was either the Eden of 
Scripture, or an idea derived from it. And perhaps we may 
go even further than this, in connecting this part of the 
fable with the Scripture history of the antediluvian state of 
things. For as the Attica of this fable is placed within the 
limits of the sea of the Greeks, (the Mediterranean sea,) so 
there is reason to believe from Scripture was the Paradise of 
the antediluvian world. It may be collected from Scripture 
that the actual site of the Paradise of the beginning on the 
west of Judzea was coextensive with the Mediterranean sea, 
on the east with part of the desert of Arabia; that part of this 
Paradise (so much of it viz. as was destined to become the 
abode of the Jews, as the people of God) survived the Deluge, 
but that the original Paradise was of much greater dimensions 
than the Judza or Palestine of later times: and by far the 
greatest part of it was submerged at the Deluge in the Medi- 
terranean itself. It is not impossible that some tradition of 
this kind, relative to the geography of the antediluvian world, 
and to that of Paradise in particular, might have been also 
preserved among the ancient Egyptians; and that this was 
the reason why, in the above account, they spoke of the 
proper or chosen abode of the people even of their own 
Neith, as the Attica of this period; and not yet Egypt. It 
could have been no slight conviction of the truth on such a 
point as that, which induced a people so vainglorious as the 
ancient Egyptians, and so jealous of their own antiquity, and 
so proud of their superior knowledge and attainments, in 
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comparison of the rest of their contemporaries, to admit 
nevertheless, (as they must have done in this conversation 
with Solon,) that though, as the inhabitants of Egypt they 
were 8000 years older than the Athenians of his time, they 
were a thousand years younger than the people of the Attica 
of this period. 

In like manner, in the account which this fable gives of the 
people of the Atlantis Insula—their numbers and strength 
—their policy and principles of action—the empire at which 
they aspired as founded on force and violence—the lineaments 
and features of the picture, drawn by Scripture itself, of 
the state of society in the antediluvian world, just before 
the end, (when the whole earth was filled with aggression 
and rapine, when brute force and the right of the strongest, 
not order, and law, and justice, were reigning every where,) 
stand out in strong relief. Nor is it a little remarkable that 
according even to this account it was the fate of the favoured 
Attica and its chosen people to be involved in the same 
destruction as the Nios ’ArAavris itself, and of both to dis- 
appear from the face of the earth at once. But such also was 
the fate of the Paradise of Scripture, as well as of the rest of 
the antediluvian world. Nor can we forbear to call the at- 
tention of the reader to that particular circumstance of this 
catastrophe at last—that it was the work of one day and one 
night—p.as juépas Kat vuwtos xadenijs. ‘The ordinary associa- 
tion of the parts of the noctidiurnal cycle in a Greek mind 
in particular, like that of Plato, must have been this, of one 
night and one day’. But there is reason to infer from Scrip- 
ture that the actual beginning of the Deluge was in the day 
time, not in the night, and very probably at 6 a.m. mean time 
exactly *: and that the actual destruction of life by the Deluge 
was probably the greatest on this first day when, the windows 
of Heaven being opened, the atmosphere, for the first time 
since the creation2, was dissolved and precipitated in torrents 
of rain, and the fountains of the great deep being broken 
upY, the multitudinous sea was brought on the mainland. 
In any case, the first day of such a convulsion would be the 


Vv See our Fasti Catholici, i. 167 sqq. ii. x Cf. Ibid. ii. 169. 
y Cf. Ibid. 174. 
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most memorable; and such, it appears to us, was that one day 
and night of the Timzus, which swept away both the Attica 
and the Atlantis Insula of the times in question *. 


Section VI.—Testimonies of antiquity to the third particular 
of the Panathenaic Ritual, the Panathenaic Kavndépor. 

1. Kavygdpor?: Biddxopos ev B’ArOidos dyalv ws ’Eptydoviov 
Bacidevovtos mpGTov KatéoTnoay ai ev Gkiapate Tapévor pépew 
TQ Kava TH OE@, ef)’ ols émEeKELTO TA Tpds TiV Ovolav, Tois Te Tava- 
Onvaiors Kal Tais GAAats TopTats*—Karnpdpor>- év tats royrats 


* We may take our leave of this subject with briefly adverting to the 
two fabulous periods, one of 1000 years, the other of 8000 years, which ap- 
pear in the preceding account; of both of which it is not difficult to give a 
probable explanation, on the supposition merely that they were in reality 
distinct; though in the account itself they appear to be proposed as a con- 
tinuous period of gooo years, made up of one of 1000 years and another 
of 8000. 

The 1000 years may be supposed to have terminated with the time 
when the people of Sais in Egypt became the chosen people of Neith; and 
therefore not before the birth of Neith herself, which at Sais was very pro- 
bably the epoch of the second Phenix cycle, B. C. 1347, three years after 
the introduction of the worship of Isis into Egypt, B.C. 1350. They 
began therefore B.C. 2347; the year after the Deluge, and the supposed 
disappearance of those who were before the people of Neith, the inha- 
bitants of the Attica of the antediluvian wera, the contemporaries of the 
people of the Atlantis Insula. 

As to the 8000 years; the most probable explanation of them, in our 
opinion, is that they were intended of the interval in which the Recession 
of the Cardinal Points of the Tropical sphere in the sphere of Mazzaroth, 
amounted to two signs ; from the xvth degree of Tauron, for instance, to 
the xvth degree of Ichthyon. See our F. Catholici, iii. 298. 303. 323. 
4765: iv. 104 note. The Tropical sphere was laid down de facto at the 
epoch of the first Phoenix Cycle, B.C. 1847, in the xvth degree of the 
Ichthyon of Mazzaroth ; but had it been laid down, on precisely the same 
principles, in the same sphere, 8000 years before, it must have been laid 
down in the xvth degree of the Tauron of Mazzaroth. See our F. Catho- 
lici, iii. 305, ‘These 8000 years therefore were the interval taken up by 
a supposed succession of 16 Phoenix cycles, which must have been neces- 
sary to connect the epoch of that which was laid down de facto in the 
xvth of Ichthyon, B.C. 1847, with that which might have been laid down 
in the xvth degree of Tauron, and vice versa. 


2 Harpocration. * Cf. Suidas and Photii Lex. Kavnpédpo:. > Hesychius. 
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ai ev afidpate tapévor exavnddpovy, doTep Kai ev tots Uava- 
Onvatots. od maoats 5 efhetro Kavnpopetv—Kavypdpos®... 7) TO 
kavoov pépovoa—Karnpdport Tapbévor ai ra kava pépovoa TH 
’AOnva ev th LlavaOnvatwy mopmy adtar 6& Tov GoTeV Kal TOV 
evyevav joav—Karnpdpor® TapGevor ra kava pépovoa th Oe@ ev 
7m TOY Llavabnvalev Tony, Kal Tats GAAats Eoprats. exavnpcpouv 
d€ at doral kal ebyeveis—Karta tiv tév Atovuciwy Eoptyy Tapa 
tois "A@nvato.s al evyevets mapOevor exavndpdpovr. iv b€ ex xpuaod 
TEeTOLNLEVA TA Kava. ef Gv Tas dnapyas ardvtov erlOccav !—Tals 
Toptats éxavnpdpouv at mapOevor epdpovy b& Kai Aomddas Tivds 
ddoxpvcouvs h—Ot pev bia TOD a, Gppypopia, evELdy TA dppnta ev 
ktatais pepo TH Oe@ at TapOevor' ot d€ bia Tod €, Epaedopia, 
7 yap “Epon topnevovot ti Kéxpotos Ovyarpl, ws iotopet 


“Totpos i— 
Illa forte die castee de more puellz 
Vertice supposito festas in Pallados arces 
Pura coronatis portabant sacra canistris <— 
© Hesychius. h Ad Lysistratam, 647. Kaxavnoé- 
d Phot. Lex. pouv. 
e Anecdota, 270. 33. i Ad Lysistratam, 643. appnpdpouv *. 
f Scholia ad Acharn. 241. mpdi@ as * Ovid, Metamorphoses, ii. 711. Of 
7d mpdcdev. the day of the birth of Mercury. 


* Pausanias, i. xxvii. 4, has a statement respecting these Kavnpédpo: at Athens, 
which throws some light on this explanation : *A d€ wor Gavudoo wdAwoTa Tape- 
oxev, ot) wey ove és Eravras yepyma, ypdiw dé ofa cuuBaiver. wapOévor dbo Tod 
vaov Tis TloAid5os oixodow ov méppw, Kadovor dé "AOhrnot pas Kavnddpous. abrat 
xpévoyv wév twa Siartay Exovor mapa TH Oe@, Taparyevouevns dé THs EopTas Spaow 
év vux7) Todde. avadetcal ahiow én Tas Kepadrds, & } THs AOnvas i€pea Sidwor 
pepe, obre fh Sidotoa droidy ti didwow cidvia. ote Tals pepotoms emurtamevaus, 
K,T.A. TabTn Katlaow ai mapbevor. Kdtw wey dy Ta pepdueva Aetrovoiv, AaBovoa 
de UAAO Te KoulCovor eyKeKaduuuevoy. Kal Tas wev apiaow Hon 7d evTEdOev, Erépas 
de eis THY axpdmorAw mapGevous uyovow avT aitav. This particular of the duties 
of these zap#éva1, (whose dress otherwise was white and fine, like that of the appy- 
oépot,) is no doubt the true explanation of the etymon which derived the name of 
the appnpdpa trom appntopépa. This ceremony it is evident could not have been 
earlier than the invention of the fable of the birth of Erichthonius, and of the 
kiBwrds, or kioTls, committed by Athena herself to the custody of the daughters 
of Kecrops: of which Pausanias himself, i. xviii. 2: "AyAatpw 5¢ kal tats dded- 
pais, “Epon kal Mavbpdow, doival pacw ’AOnvav Epix driv, katabeicay és KiBwrdy, 
amemovoay eis THY TapakaTabnKny ih ToAUTparypoverv. Tidvipocoy pev 51) Acyouct 
meibeoOau (cf. cap. xxvii. 3.) Tas d¢ do (dvoitar yap opas Thy KiBwrdv) palverdal 
Te, ws cidov Toy ’EpixOdviov, kal KaT& THs akpomdrAcws, evOa Fy pddrtoTa aérouor, 
avras pipar. Cf. Ovid, Metam. ii. 552-561. 
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Virginei crines auro gemmaque premuntur, 
Et tegit auratos palla superba pedes. 

More patrum Grajo, velatz vestibus albis, 
Tradita supposito vertice sacra ferunt}. 


Ut Attica virgo 
Cum sacris Cereris, procedit fuscus Hydaspes ™. 


Section VII.—Oéservations on the preceding Testimonies, 
and inferences from them. 


i. It appears from these statements that the attendance of 
young unmarried women in public processions, in honour of 
the gods or goddesses of classical antiquity, under the name 
of Kavnpépo., was not peculiar to the Athenians, nor among 
the Athenians confined to the Panathenzea. But it appears 
also, that this custom was nowhere among the Greeks older 
than at Athens; and at Athens was first instituted, by Erich. 
thonius, for his own Athenza. 

ui. According to some of these testimonies, the cava carried 
on these occasions were Aondées, flat dishes: but to judge 
from the etymon of the word itself, (which is evidently de- 
rived from «dvy, or kavyn, a cane, or reed,) they must have 
been baskets, made of cane or reed, and thence called xavéa, 
or cava. And sculptures are still in existence in which these 
Kavndopot are represented accordingly ; young women, carry- 
ing, not dishes, but baskets, on their heads. 

ii. According to the Scholiast on the Lysistrata, the con- 
tents of these baskets were appyrd twa; but according to others, 
Ta mpos tiv Ovolav, and in particular, dzapyal, offerings of the 
first fruits, either of the productions of the earth, or of trees. 
And, if this part of the Panathenaic or Athenaic ceremonial 
was purposely so contrived from the first as to be in character 
with the rest, and with the final end of the whole institution, 
as a memorial of the escape of one family of the human spe- 
cies from the general destruction at the Deluge, and their 
preservation in the ark; it may justly be supposed that, con- 
sisting as it did of a procession of virgins, carrying baskets 

1 Amores, iii. xiii. 25. De Sacris 31-36. cf. Fasti, iv. 73. 


Junonis at Falisci, brought from Argos m Horace, Serm. ii. viii. 13. 
by Halesus, founder of Falisci. See 
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on their heads, filled simply with the ordinary articles of 
food, in the shape of these dzap yal, it had no object in view 
but that of commemorating that other particular in the 
Scriptural account of the Deluge, as important and interest- 
ing, and as likely to be remembered, as any; the command 
given to Noah, to provide and lay up food for the sustenance 
of the inmates of the ark, before the deluge itself began, and 
before any of those who were destined to be preserved in the 
ark, during the year of the flood, had yet entered it. The 
contents of these baskets of the Kavn¢dpo. were certainly vege- 
table productions; and it should be remembered that before 
the descent from the ark, and the second beginning of things, 
permission to make use of animal food had not yet been given 
to mankind. 


Section VIII.—Testimonies of antiquity to the fourth parti- 
cular of the Panathenaic Ritual, the Panathenaic @ad- 
Aodcpor. 

i. OaddAds be 7 wav, hacl, TO ex ys pudpevor, 7) Pvddds, 7) 
kAddos d€évdpov. ATriKkol O€"...em) porns edalas THY A€Eu idvagovowy® 
—Kai dadrrodpdpor b€ ties joav év AOynvats’ Tovodror 6& Ev TLow 
€optais ot yepatrator P—’Emel donep ye Tals ylyvetar Kados otTw 
Kal melpaKioy Kal dvnp Kal mpecBdrns. TeKpnpiov b<e* OaddAoddpous 
yap 77 “AOnva tovs Kadovs yépovtas éxA€éyovow 4 K, T. A—Oaddo- 
dpos** 6 Topnedwv “AOjvnot Kal é€Aaias KAddov hepwv. Eyer OE 
(6 K@ptKos) Kal yépovtas Oaddodédpous, Tpos ovdEV GAAO xpyoious 
2) Tpos TO Oadrddv epeww—O TopTEevav ’AOjvyor tots Tavabnval- 
ols Kal €Aaias Kdddov hepwv. A€yovor dé kal yepovtas OahAoddpovs, 
mpos ovdev GAO xpyoipous 7) POs TO Oadrddv epery S—OaddAode- 
pous yap €dyn, BovAduevos Tols yepovtas bnAGoat, emrELd2) ev Tots 
Tlavadijvaiors of yépovres OaddAods exovtes emdumrevoy...6 pévToL 
Atxaiapxos €v 7@ Lavabnvaixe otk oida e€ Srov mote Kal Tas 
ypavs €v tots Ilavabnvaious bethnde Oaddodopetv, TOAAGY GAAN- 
Aols OmoAoyovvTwy TEpl Tod povOUS TOs TpEeTBUTas Dadrdodopety, 
EZevopevros péev €v TO Duptoclw, Pidoxdpov Oe ev 7H Sevrépa, Ss 
ye kal Tov Kataddvta 70 eos ’EptyOdviov ouviornor. pynuovever 


n Cf. ad 1557. 22 sqq. q Xenophon, Sympos. iv. 17. 
© Kustathius, ad Odyss. P. 224. * Hesychius. 
1818. 15. 8 Etym. M. in voce. cf. Phot. in voce. 


P Ibid. ad Z. 152. 1557. 26. 
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tod €Oovs Kparivos ev ev Andidor, Depexpdtns b& ev ’EmAn- 
opoot ¢, 


Section IX.—Observations on the preceding Testimonies, and 
inferences from them. 

i. It appears from these testimonies that the proper sense 
of Oaddbs in Greek (agreeably to its obvious derivation from 
Oad\w) was that of a young shoot in general, instinct with 
the first impulse of vegetable life, and just budding into leaf; 
but in Attic Greek, and among the Athenians, it was that of 
the first shoot of the olive, a young and vigorous sprout, not 
from any tree, but from the olive. If so, the @addAo¢dpou, in 
the Attic idiom, denoted the carriers of young olive branches; 
and the @adAdodopia, as one of the ceremonies of the Panathe- 
nzea, denoted the carrying of young olive branches. And it 
is very important to observe that, as a circumstance of that 
solemnity and so characterised, according to the common 
tradition and belief it made part of it from the first; it was 
the institution of Erichthonius himself. 

ii. The @addAos then, among the Athenians, denoting a 
young olive branch, the @addAodpépo, the carriers of such 
branches, and the @addogopia, the carrying of such branches 
in procession, and this ceremony having from time immemo- 
rial made part of the Panathenaic solemnity, and according 
to the popular belief having been instituted by Erichthonius 
himself, and consequently for his own Athena; there is no 
part nor circumstance of the Panathenaic ritual, which, to one 
familiar with the Scriptural account of the Deluge, and a 
sincere believer in the historical truth of every circumstance 
of that account, will appear more intelligible than that of the 
Oaddropdpo. and the @addpodopia, or more in character with 
the end and design of an institution which was purposely in- 
tended to be a memorial of the Deluge. The Panathenaic 
ship, by its very name and nature, could not more plainly 
point to the ark as its prototype, than this Panathenaic cere- 
mony of the @addAogopia does to the olive leaf of the Deluge, 
as that which must first have suggested it, and must first 
and properly have been intended by it. 

We had occasion to consider the circumstances of this in- 

t Scholia ad Vespas, 542. 
12 
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cident in the history of the Deluge, and its proper time and 
place in the order of the year of the Deluge, as one among 
other illustrations of the truth of the Scripture account ° ; 
and we proved at the same time that, as no circumstance in 
the history of the Deluge was more calculated a@ priori to 
leave an indelible impression on the minds of the inmates of 
the ark, and to be long after remembered, than this simple 
and pleasing incident; so that wheresoever it was remem- 
bered, its natural effect would be, that the idea of the olive 
branch, and that of peace and security, would be inseparably 
associated. As in fact it is clear that they were, in the appre- 
hension of the ancients, and as it may be said with truth they 
are still, even in the minds of men at the present day: for the 
olive branch is still everywhere proverbially the symbol of 
peace and harmony. 

We will take it for granted therefore that if the whole of 
this Panathenaic solemnity, in the intention of its author, 
was to be referred to the deluge, and if his Panathenaic ship 
in particular was meant to be a memorial of the ark, his 
Panathenaic Oaddbs might be, or rather must have been, in- 
tended to be the representative of the olive-leaf of the deluge ; 
and not so much a memorial simply of one of the incidents 
of the year of the deluge, as of the restoration of the order of 
nature, the reestablishment of the course and succession of 
things, after the interruption produced by the deluge—in one 
word, of the second natale mundi itself—of which the olive- 
leaf of the ark, the first fruit of returning spring, after the 
winter of the deluge, was the visible sign and seal. The dove, 
as we learn from Scripture, which brought this leaf to the 
inmates of the ark, was sent out by Noah; and the leaf which 
it brought back was brought to Noah—i. e. to the patriarchal 
head not only of the one human family in the ark, but of all 
the families of the second race of mankind: and that might 
have been, and probably was the reason, why the @adAoddpot, 
or carriers of the olive-branch, which represented this olive-leaf 
of the ark, were appointed to be the oldest of the Athenian 
community ; those who in point of age, and of their personal 
relation to the rest, as heads of families, were the best quali- 
fied to represent the common head of the whole human fa- 


© Fasti Catholici, ii. 179-185. 
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mily at the time of the flood, and ever after, the patriarch 
Noah himself *. 


Section X.— On the Panathenaic Games, and the Mopia 
"Edaia, and their peculiar name. 


Besides however these four particulars of the Panathenaic 
ritual which we have thus been considering, the Panathenaic 
games also appear to have been in some form or other as old 
as the Panathenaic institution. We have seen at least that 
the institution of these games, and that of the Panathenea 
or Athenea itself, and both by Hrichthonius, according to 
the Parian ChronicleP were simultaneous. Now assuming 
this to have been the case, the first remark which we have to 
make on the peculiar rule of these games is, that there was a 
special connection between their proper prize and the olive, 
but the olive of a particular locality, and under a _ parti- 


* To carry branches of some kind appears to have been considered so 
indispensable to all who were privileged to take part in the Panathenaic 
celebrity, that those who were not authorized to carry OadXol, in the sense 
explained above, were required to carry branches of oak ; and consequently 
though not @addAodédpor were Spvopdpor. Anecdota, 242. 3: Apiy hepew 
Sia tis adyopas* TO Tovs dredevbepabevras SovAovs Kai GAdovs BapBapovs 
kAddov Opvds Exactoy dia THs dyopas é€v TH TOV IlavaOnvaiwy éoprn péeperv. 
It cannot be assumed that this was one of the constitutions of Erichtho- 
nius, or even of Theseus. It proves however the importance which later 
times attached to this part of the ceremony. We are told also that the 
Mérocxot had a particular duty assigned them at the Panathenza; that 
of carrying cxadas, a species of dishes or baskets, likewise, whence they 
derived the name of oxapyndpdpor: cf. Hesychius, Sxadnpdpo.: Harpocra- 
tion and Suidas, Merolxiov, Skadnpdpor: Photius, Skapnpdpor, Sxadpn- 
opew. 2 

It would thus appear that all the component parts of the body politic 
were alike concerned in the Panathenaic celebrity ; and each in its proper 
place bore a part in it—the slaves and freedmen as dpvoddpor, the pérorkor 
as cxadynpdpo, the young freeborn women as xavnddpo, the young men 
in and about the Panathenaic ship, the old men as Oaddodédpor, and as 
Dikzearchus added, the old women also. It was to be expected beforehand 
that in a solemnity like this, which commemorated the origin of society de 
novo, after the destruction produced by the deluge, every member of the 
social community, and of both the sexes, would have his proper part 
assigned him. 


P Supra, 3. Epocha x. 
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cular name. Let us begin with collecting the testimonies to 
this fact. 


Kal Iava@nvaios oredavous AaBe mevt’ em’ aebdois 
éEns duupopeis edaiov 4. 


“Adei- 

ai ye pev auBodadday 
ev TedeTais Sis APavaiay pv ducpat 
K@pacay, yaia o€ kav- 
Ocioa mupt Kapros €daias 
€uodev "Hpas Tov evd- 
vopa adv ev ayyewv 

épkeowy TaptrockiNots ¥. 


—Aa S€ rovrov onpaives rods Ta Tavabnvara verixnkdtas’ Tidevrar yap €v 
’AOnvars ev emdOdov Ta€er VSpiar mANpets Edatov. 1d Kal KadXipayos &* 
Kai map’ A@nvaios yap emi oréyos iepoy hvrat 
KaAmibes *, ov Kdopou ovpBoXov adda waXAns. 

...0vk éott b€¢ eLaywyi éaiov e& AOnvar ei put) Tois KEL... Tois yap aOAn- 
rais Tots Ta Iavabnvaa veviknkdor Sidota vdpia éedaiov mAnpynst—H tov 
TlavaOnvaiwy €opti Kai 6 dyov éréOn ev mpetov Ud EptyOoviov....T@ Oe 
wk@vte Ovddacw €davov ev dudopetor, kal areavovaw avtoy éAaia meKTH Y 
—T@ 5€ wkavre didorar GOAov €Aavov auipopedor, kal 6 Kav oTepavovrat 
éhaia mAeKTH X. 


It thus appears that the prize in these games, among other 
things, was an amphor of oil, the produce not of any descrip- 
tion of olive-tree, but of some one, so different from, and so 
precious in comparison of, any other, that except as the re- 
ward of the victors in these games, the oil, its natural pro- 
duction, was not allowed to be taken out of Attica. And 
besides this, according to the Scholiast on Plato and Suidas, 
the victors were crowned with a chaplet of olive. Whether 
the Panathenaic amphor was as old as the institution of the 
games by Erichthonius, may reasonably admit of a question ; 
but if the games were instituted by him, along with his Athe- 


* The name of xadmides is applied to these Panathenaic amphors (of 
which see Athenzeus, v. 29.) by Nonnus also, Dionysiaca, xxxvii. 146: 
Ei pederer codov oddas éhatoxduov Mapabavos, 
eyv@ Tuahens eykvpova Kamu eépons. 


4 Simonides, Fragm. Ixxi. 3. v Scholia in Platon. ii. 329. ad Par- 
* Pindar, Nemea, x. 61. menidem, 4. 15. 
S Cf. Epigramm. Fragm. xxiv. X Suidas, Mavahvaia. 


1 Scholia in loc. et ad vers. 67. 
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nea, the final end of which was to be a memorial of the 
deluge, and with the ceremonial of which he incorporated two 
such lively and significant types of that event, as his Athenaic 
ship and his Athenaic daA\ds—it is far from improbable that 
the prize in his games from the first would be a chaplet of 
olive, and of the same olive which furnished the branches for 
his @adAodopia *. 

With respect to the further question just adverted to, whe- 
ther any thing more than a chaplet constituted the Panathe- 
naic prize from the first; it cannot be decided either way by 
means of testimony at present. It is most reasonable how- 
ever to suppose that the practice of later times in this in- 
stance also was founded on that of an earlier antiquity; and 
it is certain that according to the rule of later times the 
principal part of the Panathenaic prize was an amphor of 
oil, and that oil the production of a certain number of olives, 
called by a peculiar name, and constituting a class of their 
own, distinct from all others in Attica besides. 

Tpia edn édaias, says Photiusy, cal ai wiv yap amdGs éAatar 
KadoUvrau at o€ popiat, Goat kal tepal ths "A@nvas oa: ab be 
onxol, at ToAVKAaSOL Kal Kountpiat: and these Panathenaic olives 
were the poptat— Mopiar2* éAata tepat rijs "AOnvas—Hp 8 
yupvdowov a0 ‘Exadjpou twés?.... epi adbrov 8 joav al évtos 
lepat €atar ris O00, al Kadodvrar poplar e€ Sv rd edaov TeV 
Havadnvaiwv—aAi tepal edaia tis ’AOnvas ev th axpomdAer poplar 
€xahobvro. héyovor yap rt “AAtppdOios 6 tats Tocedavos HOE 
Anoev Exxowat adras, bua TO Tis eAalas etpeOelons KpiOjvar Ths 
"AOnvas tiv wéAW. 6 dE dvareivas Tov TéAEKUY, Kal TabTNs dToTU- 


* Aristides the Sophist would imply that the prize in the games of anti- 
quity every where was a crown of olive: i. 308. 4. xiii Panathen. : "Eecra 
kal dvras avtovs (tovs dyavas) 7 THs TOAEws S@ped avyKporel. héyw yap oby 
THs Toews THY Tapa THs AOnvas: as if, for some reason or other, the com- 
mon sense of propriety every where had fixed upon that in preference to 
any other: the explanation of which could be nothing but the universal 
prejudice in behalf of that tree, left in the minds of the postdiluvian world 
by the incident relating to the olive of the deluge. It is certain at least 
that it was so in the oldest of the games of the Period, the Olympia; the 
author of which being but a little younger than Erichthonius might have 
fixed upon it for the same reason as he. 


y Lexicon, in Sykds. a Schol. in Nubes, roor. "AAA’ eis 
2 Hesychius, in voce. *Akadnutar. 
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xov, émAngev éavtov, kat awéJave. Kat va TodTo mopiat ai éAatat 
exdjOnoar. 7) Sia TO TévTa GvOpwmov KeKTnuEvoy edaias avayKa- 
CecOat jepos Te Tapexew els Ta [lavabijvata’ Képayov yup éedatov 
€AduBavov ot viK@vres. Kvplws popla A€yerar 7) tepa eAaia THs 
O<otd b— Kat ’Apioropavys ev Nedédars’ 
"ANN eis "Axadnuiay Katiay bd Tais popiars amobpééers. 
6 5 "lorpos Kal rov aptOudv aitav dedjAwKeVv, ypdpov ottws * * 
(que sequebantur exciderunt +)—é€vior 6& KAddov (a0) THs ev 
’Axadnuia €daias avo Tijs €v axpoToAe puTevOjvat ¢acw (corrige 
kAddov ano THs €v axpoTwdéAe edAatas ev Akadnula putev9nvatl pa- 
ow.)...emdpatov b& Toujoavtes Tovs euBaddvTas adras exkdeuv, 
btdovs 7) ToAeutous. d0 0 Aakedarudviot tiv AouTHY yhv SyodvTes 
Ths pev Tetparddvews aéoyovto 64a Tovs “HpakAeidas, Tov O& po- 
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It thus appears that these olives were called Mopia; that 
they were a particular class of olive-trees, twelve in number; 
that they grew in a particular locality, the Academy ; that 
they were sacred to Athena, and originally transplants from 
the olive-tree in the Acropolis; and that they furnished the 
oil which served as the Panathenaic prize. What then was 
the meaning of their name? To attempt to explain it, as one 
of the above testimonies does, by saying that every owner of 
an olive-tree in Attica contributed a portion of its oil to the 
Panathenaic games, would be simply false in point of fact; 
for the Panathenaic oil was not the production of all the 
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b Schol. in Nub. ‘Yd rais wopias. das and Photius, Mopia:: Lucian, ii. 
© Scholia in Soph. ad Gidip. Colon. 888. De Gymnasiis, 9. 95. 
701. TAaveds waidotpdpov. e Nonnus, Dionysiaca, ii. 86. 
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olive trees in Attica indiscriminately, but of this one class of 
them in particular; and even if true, would be the explana- 
tion of that which no where occurs, the pdpiov édatov, not of 
that which does occur, the popia: édaiat. And to explain it 
by telling us these popia: éAaia: were part and parcel of the 
olive-tree in the Acropolis, would explain the origin of these 
olives as offsets some time or other from the olive in the 
Acropolis; but not their name, which is not derived from 
wepos or pepis, but pdpos. Now popos, according to Hesychius, 
was synonymous with qovos, Odvaros, POopos. What then 
could the epithet pdpios, regularly derived from jdpos in this 
sense, and applied to these olives, denote, but the olives of 
dovos, Odvaros, POdpos; the olives of mortality, destruction, 
and death? 

That the idea of death and destruction was in some man- 
ner or other, in the popular apprehension, connected with 
these olives, may be inferred from the tradition relating to 
Halirrhothius, the son of Posidon, which appears in one of 
the preceding testimonies, and from the common belief that 
these olives could not be injured with impunity, whether by 
friends or by foes, which appears in another. In short, there 
is no rational explanation of this name which does not as- 
sume that these olives, for some reason or other, were in an 
eminent manner the olives of death. And that would be ex- 
plained if these were derived from the olive in the Acropolis, 
and the olive in the Acropolis was the type and symbol of 
the olive of the Deluge. For though the olive of the Deluge 
in itself was no type of destruction, yet, as associated, in the 
idea and apprehension of posterity, with that which had been 
the instrumental means of destruction on the largest possible 
scale; it is easy to see that even this, in the course of time, 
might have come to be regarded as the olive of death. 

These Morian olives however having been thus traced up 
for their origin to the olive of the Acropolis, and this olive 
of the Acropolis having first come into being there in conse- 
quence of the contest between Athena and Posidon, for the 
possession of Attica, we must pass to the history of that con- 
test, before we can properly make an end of this subject. 
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Section XI.—On the Fable relating to the contest of Athena 
and Posidon for the possession of Attica. Testimonies. 
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Section XII.—Observations on the preceding Testimonies. 


i. It may be taken for granted that there was an olive tree 
in the citadel at Athens, to which tradition and popular belief 
assigned the distinction of being the first which ever grew up 
in Attica. We may assume also that there was a spring of 
salt water in the same locality, which in the popular opinion 
had its source in the sea, and was something peculiar to 
Attica: though Pausanias spoke of springs of the same kind, 
at a distance from the sea, in other quarters, known to him- 


m Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, iii. xiv. 
1. cf. Herodotus, viii. 55: Memora- 
bilia, iii. v. 10: Schol. ad Vespas, 853. 
KAeWvdpa: ad Aves, 1693: ad Lysistr. 
g12: Diodorus, v. 73: Ovid, Metam. Ibid. Oratio, x. 3. p. 566. 

vi. 70. Georg. 1.18: cf. Servius, in loc. : 

n Pausanias, i. XXiv. 5. cf. also ad v. 12. 


Pausanias, i. xxvi. 6. 

Ibid. i. xxvii. 2. 

Aristides, xiii.: Panathen. 169. 9. 
Himerius, Ecloge v. § 30. p. 154. 
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self; and seemed to think there was nothing peculiar to this, 
except the sound of waves, sometimes emitted by it, and a 
mark on the rock, believed to have been left by the trident 
of Posidon. 

Now, it cannot be considered improbable a@ priori that if 
Erichthonius founded his Athenea at the same time as his 
TldAvs, and instituted the ceremony of the @addAodopia as a 
stated part of the solemnity from the first, he should have 
planted an olive tree with no object in view, except simply 
to provide the branches which would be wanted for the @ad- 
Aopopia. And the olive being naturally a long-lived tree, it 
would be nothing extraordinary if this olive tree, so planted 
in the original Athens, was still living and flourishing in the 
same locality long after the time of Erichthonius. And a 
foundation being thus laid for the fertile invention of later 
times to build upon; every thing else, of a fabulous stamp 
and character, ultimately connected with this tree, might be 
the natural growth of time and circumstances. 

i. The name and worship of Athena, as the tutelary god- 
dess of Athens, having been introduced at the same time; 
this olive tree and the Athena of Erichthonius came into 
being together: and nothing would be more natural than 
that, in the course of time, this olive should be represented 
as the creation of Athena herself, purposely brought into 
being as a standing memorial of her connection with Athens 
from the first. As to the conception of the origin of this 
olive out of the contest of Athena and Posidon, it could not 
have been imagined before Posidon as well as Athena was 
yet in being; and though the Athena of Theseus was not 
older than Posidon, the Athena of Erichthonius, as we hope 
to see hereafter, was eighty vears older at least. 

in. Again, though most of the preceding testimonies date 
this contest in the time of Kecrops; yet it must be evident 
from that of Apollodorus in particular, that tradition was not 
uniform on that point ; that some of his authorities dated it 
in the time of Erechtheus, or Erichthonius. And _ this, as 
every one must admit, is that state of the case which a fable 
of this kind, invented after the time of Erichthonius indeed, 
but before it had yet been forgotten that he, and no one else, 
was the founder of Athens, and the author of the name and 
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worship of its tutelary goddess, might be expected, in the 
first instance, to recognise. For before whom could a ques- 
tion of this kind, between the patron-goddess of Athens from 
the first, and any other of the heavenly powers supposed to 
be coexistent with her, for the exclusive possession of Attica, 
be so fitly raised, or so fitly decided, as before the founder 
of Athens himself? And that this contest, whensoever first 
imagined, was supposed to have been both held and decided 
in the time of Erichthonius, and, as the Greeks expressed it, 
"Ent “Eptydoviov, may fairly be argued from the fact that 
every memorial of it went back to his time; every evidence 
of it to which posterity had to appeal was an evidence of 
him. The traditionary scene of the contest was his m0Ats ; 
the traditionary tokens of it, the olive and the salt water 
spring, were enclosed in his temple; the spring was called 
"EpexOnts from Erechtheus himself. And that even this 
fabulous contest, whensoever and by whomsoever first ima- 
gined, was probably founded at bottom on the same tradi- 
tionary belief in the deluge of Scripture, which gave occasion 
to the Athenza of Erichthonius, may be inferred in hke 
manner, from the opposition and contrast of nature between 
these two memorials themselves, supposed to have gone 
down to posterity as the standing wituesses of it; one, the 
salt water spring, the instrumental means of the destruction 
produced by the Deluge, and therefore the symbol of the 
power of destruction; the other, the olive, the symbol of re- 
turning order, and peace, and security, and therefore of the 
power of reconstruction and preservation. And it is very ob- 
servable that, according to the fable itself, the contest be- 
tween these two powers is no sooner decided in favour of 
the latter, the power of order, of regularity and security, 
than it is followed by another outbreak of the contrary prin- 
ciple, in obedience to its natural impulse, another energy of 
the power of disorder, confusion, and destructiveness. in the 
same way, and by means of the same instrument, the element 
of water—viz. a partial deluge, affecting Attica itself. 

iv. With regard to Kecrops, in whose time this contest 
was commonly dated, it is observable that, independently of 
the part assigned to him in the decision of this contest, he is 
generally described and designated by the personal epithet of 
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6 dupvijs, like the Janus Geminus of the Romans. In expla- 
nation of this, some of the ancients tell us he was adrdydwyv, 
something between a human production and a creature of 
the ground; others, that he was partly a man and partly a 
serpent, a mixture of the human and the serpentine nature 
and figure; others resolve it into a fact of his personal his- 
tory allegorically exprest, that he was the author of the mar- 
riage-institution, and consequently of the union of the two 
natures, that of the fathers and that of the mothers, in the 
persons of the children. But on this principle Kecrops must 
have been more properly the type of that double nature, so 
conveyed by the parties in the marriage relation to their 
children, than the author of marriage himself: i. e. Kecrops 
was the abstract idea and conception of the offspring of the 
marriage union—the impersonated idea of children as such, 
inheriting the nature of both their parents. We need not 
dwell on the disproof of any of these explanations. It is just 
as certain that divs im its proper sense, to whomsoever 
applied, and whether with a personal reference or not, must 
have denoted a subject of such a kind as was possessed of a 
double nature, as that dupvijs was a personal title of Kecrops. 

And this being the case, we are entirely of opinion our- 
selves that the Kecrops of Attic tradition, distinguished as 
he is by this personal characteristic, was neither more nor 
less than the proper link of connection between the world 
before, and the world after, the Flood, the last of the ante- 
diluvian, the first of the postdiluvian, race of mankind, equally 
related to both, and partaking alike of the nature of both; 
i.e. either the Patriarch Noah, or that one of the sons of Noah, 
from whom the Hellenic branch of the postdiluvian race was 
descended. And this fabulous contest of the oldest of the 
Hellenic gods, for the possession and jurisdiction of Attica, 
having been conceived and invented before the memory of 
the preexisting system of things, and much more that of the 
second beginning of things, had become altogether extinct, 
it was purposely supposed to have begun immediately after 
the second beginning of things, and to have been decided 
before the common head of the postdiluvian race of men 
—himself. 

v. But with respect to this fable itself—-the earliest date 
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of the contest, supposed by it, as we have already observed, 
could not possibly have been earlier than that of the simul- 
taneous existence of both the parties concerned in it, the 
Attic Athena and the Hellenic Posidon, respectively; and 
as we may now assume that the date of the birth of one of 
these, the Athena of Erichthonius, could not have been 
earlier than May 16, B.C. 1342, so we will assume at pre- 
sent, (reserving the proofs of the assumption for a future 
opportunity,) that the date of the other, the birth of Posidon, 
the second of the children of Cronos and Rhea, was Sept. 17, 
B.C. 1260. This dispute then between Athena and Posidon 
could not possibly have begun before Sept. 17, B.C. 1260. 
But it might have begun on that very day; the very day of 
the birth of Posidon, and of the first and earliest assertion 
of any of the rights or prerogatives which belonged to him 
from the moment of his birth. And this leads to a curious 
discovery. It has been seen in the first part of this present 
work Y, from the reason traditionally assigned for the peculiar 
rule of exemption in the month Boédromion in the calendar 
of Solon, that the date of this contest, handed down to 
Solon’s time, must have been the second of Boédromion. 
Now, though Boédromion 2, Cycle i.1, of Aés correction fell 
- on Sept. 12, B.C. 592; Boédromion 2, in the Equable calen- 
dar, Aira cyclica 3415, fell on Sept. 17, B.C. 592: and the 
equable Boédromion 2, not Boédromion 2 of the calendar of 
Solon, being necessarily the day which tradition had perpe- 
tuated as the date of this contest, until then, it follows that 
the traditionary date of the contest, from the first, must 
have been that of the birth of Posidon, Sept. 17 itself; and 
whosoever was the author of this fable, he must have sup- 
posed it to have begun and been decided as soon as both the 
parties in it (both the Attic Athena in particular, and the 
Hellenic Posidon in general) were actually in being at one 
and the same time. 


Section XIII.—General conclusion from the preceding pre- 
mises, of the final end and intention of the Athenea of 
Erichthonius. 

With respect then to the question proposed for discussion 
v Vol. i. page 55. 
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in the present chapter, the final end and intention of the 
Athenaic institution of Erichthonius, the conclusions to 
which we may come are these; i. That the proper object 
and purpose of this institution was to perpetuate the memory 
of the second beginning of things, after the catastrophe of 
the Deluge, and the universal destruction of the antediluvian 
world: u. That its date was purposely attached to the day of 
the descent from the ark, the second Natale Mundi, the Ju- 
han May 16, B.C. 1342: iii. That it was designed to be 
regulated by a Julian calendar, and had a proper Julian cycle 
of leap-year, the cycle of the Athenza themselves from the 
first: iv. That the Panathenaic Ship was purposely intended 
as a type and symbol of the ark, the Athenaic sail, in the 
shape of the letter T, the Athenaic Kavnpdpo, the Athenaic 
Oahrogdpor, the Athenaic procession in general, the point 
from which it set out, and the point at which it ended, all 
that was most characteristic of it, as well as the oldest part 
of it, and the most uniformly referred by posterity to the ori- 
ginal appointment of Erichthonius himself, were purposely 
conceived and prescribed with reference to the circumstances 
of the Deluge, as we know them at present from the testi- 
mony of Scripture, and as they were still known in the time 
of Erichthonius from tradition: v. That with respect to one 
of its characteristic distinctions only, the Athenaic Peplum, 
though as old as the rest, its primary end and design was to 
perpetuate not the memory of the Deluge, but of the origin of 
the Athenians, and of their Athena; and its proper use and 
application at present is not to illustrate the traditionary ac- 
count of the Deluge, as still agreeing with that of Scripture, 
in the time of Erichthonius, but to connect the Athena of 
Athens with the Neith of Sais, and to confirm the testimony 
of Attic tradition, which derived both their own ancestors 
and their tutelary goddess from Egypt. 
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CHAPTER -VI. 


On the change, and the reasons of the change, of the Athenea 
of Erichthonius into the Panathenea of Theseus. 


Section 1.—Difference between the date of the Athenea and 
that of the Panathenea respectively. 


The Panathenaic institution of Theseus, implying vertute 
termini a certain relation to the whole community of the people 
of Athens, could not have been prior to the Svvorkiopos of 
Athens itself; and yet, it is equally true, and equally implied 
in the name itself, that the Panathenza of Theseus, as much 
as the Athenzea of Erichthonius, were a festival of the god- 
dess Athena. It is as true of this institution that it presup- 
posed the existence of the goddess Athena, as that it did that 
of the city of Athens. Nor can the distinction, and never- 
theless the connection, of these two things, the Svvoikicpos 
and the Panathenaic institution, be better illustrated than by 
the fact that the Svvofkua, which commemorated the one, and 
the festival which was a standing memorial of the other, were 
attached one to the 16th, the other to the 28th, of the same 
month; only 12 days asunder. 

It has been seen that this traditionary date, the 28th of 
Hecatombzeon, both in the time of Theseus B. C. 1206, and 
in the correction of Solon B.C. 566, fell alike on July 20. 
Now this was too remarkable a Julian term, to have been 
fixed upon at random for any institution ; much less for one 
which came ultimately from Egypt. It was the stated Julian 
date of the heliacal rising of Sirius for the latitude of Helio- 
polis or Memphis in Egypt, not only in the time of Solon 
and in the time of Theseus, but, as the calculations of mo- 
dern astronomers have repeatedly demonstrated, from as far 
back, in connection with the present system of things *, as 
we may choose to trace it. And the Egyptian name of this 
star Sirius being Sothis y, it was a necessary consequence of 
this original fixation of the date of the Panathenza of The- 
seus, that whether from chance, or from design and appoint- 


x Cf. our Fasti Catholici, iii. 43-54. y Cf. Ibid. 29-36. 
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ment, de facto at least, his Panathenza, attached from the 
first to this Julian term of July 20, were attached from the 
first to the Julian date of the heliacal rising of Sothis in 
Egypt*. 

On this question however of the proper date of the Pana- 
thenzea of Theseus, and why they were fixed to July 20, it is 
most important to observe that both the Athena of Theseus, 
honoured in this institution, and the Athena of Erichthonius, 
honoured in that of the Athenza, were ultimately the same ; 
and both ultimately derived from Egypt. But with respect 
to this Egyptian Prototype of the Attic Athena ; the only two 
objects of worship, recognised by all the Egyptians, were 
Osiris and Isis: the former, as we shewed in our former 
work 2, the type and impersonation of every perfection which 
could be supposed to characterise the Masculine Principle in 
the same divine nature, the latter the type and impersona- 
tion of every one proper to the Feminine. There was no 
masculine conception of the Divinity in the apprehension of 
the Egyptians, after a time, distinct from that of Osiris; nor 
any feminine one, different from that of Isis, except in name. 
The greatest and most sacred of such conceptions, the Hathor 
of Aphroditopolis, the Neith of Sais, and the lke, among 
their goddesses, were, after all, only their Isis, under a dif- 
ferent name. This is distinctly asserted by Plutarch of 
Neith and Isis#; and it is equally true of Isis and any of 
the rest. 

And with respect to the Egyptian Osiris and the Egyptian 
Isis, we have shewn at large in our Fasti Catholici®, that the 
first conception of those ideas, and the great national fable 
in which they were embodied, both took their rise (at Helio- 
polis probably, in Egypt) in B.C. 1350; and we have seen 


* From this fact too, it might obviously, at first sight, have appeared as 
if the Panathenzea were instituted in honour of a star—em doreépe: and it 
is a curious coincidence that, among other accounts of the origin of the 
games so called, the Scholiast on Aristides, (iii. 323. 10: xiii.) quoting from 
the author? of the Peplus, ascribed to Aristotle, gives us to understand 
that the Panathenzea, the oldest games known to the Greeks next to the 
Eleusinia, were first celebrated "Emi Aorépu T@ yiyavti, b7d A@nvaiwy avai- 
peOevre. cf. also ad 323. 27. 


z Fasti Catholici, iii. 73-108: 109-140. a De Iside et Osiride, ix. 
b Vol. iii. 73-140: 140-108. 
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reason to conclude supra‘, that the introduction and recogni- 
tion of Isis, at Sais, under the name of Neith, took place 
either simultaneously with it, or at the utmost not more than 
three years later, B. C. 1347; five years before the coming of 
Erichthonius himself to Greece. And as to the meaning of 
the Isis of the Egyptians from the first, we have shewn in 
hke manner 4, that the fable of Osiris and Isis, the Sothiacal 
Period, and the heliacal rising of Sirius and Sothis, were all 
connected in Egypt for the first time B.C. 1850; that the 
proper representative of Isis from that time forward was this 
star Sothis; that the proper name of Isis, from this time for- 
ward, was Isis-Sothis, and that of this star, Sothis-Isis; that 
the hieroglyphical symbol of Isis ever after was this star, and 
that, in the well-known Stelé or Pillar, at Nysa, in the Ara- 
bian Nome in Egypt, her proper style and designation was 
that of "H év r@ dotpw ro Kurt emirédAovca. 

Moreover, it appears from the monuments and sculptures 
that, among the titles applied to each of these conceptions 
and names of Isis, and Hathor, and Neith, one was that 
of “the Mother of the Sune.” And it is very observable 
that, according to Proclusf, the inscription in honour of 
Neith at Sais, virtually if not in so many words, set her forth 
there as the mother of the sun also: “Ov éy® kaprév érexov 
HAwos €yéveto: an inscription, as we learn from Plutarch §£, in- 
tended of Isis, under the name of Neith. It is not less 
worthy of remark, that though the inscription thus spoke of 
the fruit of the womb of Isis or Neith, it said nothing of the 
generation or birth of Isis or Neith herself; and according to 
modern Egyptian scholars), the meaning of this name of 
Neith was that of “I came from myself.’’ The subject or 
person, of which it was the proper name, was atroyevytos or 
avtoyeyns : self-originated, and self-produced. 

It is very observable also that as the popular belief in 
Egypt, according to this inscription, set forth their Isis or 
Neith, from the time she came into existence in her proper 
person, and under this external form and symbol of the star 
Sothis, in this relation to the rest of the universe, of the 


© Page 42. III n. & De Iside et Osiride, ix. 
a Fasti Catholici, iii. 110. 73-198. b Bunsen, Standing of Egypt, i. 
© Ubid. iii. 345 35: 385-387. cf. Osburn, i, 381. 


! Supra, page 18. 
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mother of the sun, so the name which it gave to this star, 
as the symbol of Isis, was Sothis; and Sothis in the ancient 
Egyptian, as we learn from Plutarchi, denoted ‘‘Conception.” 
The star of Sothis was the star of conception, neither more 
nor less in Greek than 6 xé@v aorjp—the conceiving star ; the 
name by which the Sothis of the Egyptians was already known 
to the Greeks in the time of Homer, before it was yet known 
to them by that of Sirius * ; and the ultimate source of the 
common mistake, whereby the proper name of this star, as 
first derived to the Greeks from the Egyptians, was every 
where confounded by them with that of the Dog-star; the 
aorTnp Kiev also. 

Laying therefore these various facts together, i. That 
Sothis, among the Egyptians, virtute termini, denoted the 
conceiving star; ii. That Sothis, as this star of conceiving, 
‘was the symbol of Isis; iii. That the name of Sothis was 
common to Isis, and the name of Isis to Sothis; iv. That 
Isis once every year, and that once at the Heliacal rising of 
Sirius, became visible in Sothis; v. That Neith was only an- 
other name for Isis, and consequently whatsoever held good 
of Isis was true of Neith; vi. That the fruit of the womb of 
Isis, or Neith, according to the common belief of the Egyp- 
tians, attested by the inscription at Sais, was the material 
sun; That Isis, or Neith, was consequently the mother of 
the sun; laying these different facts together, we draw from 
them collectively the inference, that the first appearance of 
the star Sothis, the mpwristy avaroAy of Sirius!, in contradis- 
tinction to every other of subsequent date, whensoever that 
took place, was the birthday of Isis, or Neith, herself*: and yet 


* It is no objection that the Egyptian fable, relating to the origin of the 
five Epagomene, attached her birth to the second of these days. We 
shewed in our F, Catholici (iii. 140-155.) both when, and how, and why, 
this fable was first invented ; from which it appeared that it was in reality 
five or six hundred years later than that of Osiris and Isis. It is more im- 
portant to observe, that this date of the birth of Isis, as the priory ava- 
toA7 of Sothis, or Sirius, howsoever far back it might go, or the doctrine, 
before adverted to, that Isis, or Neith, was self-derived, is not inconsistent 
with the other fable of the birth of Osiris and Isis, at the end of a certain 


' See our Fasti Catholici, iii. 31. cf. De Iside et Osiride, 1xi. 
k Cf. our Fasti Catholici, iii. 32. and supra also, vol. i. page 227. 
1 See our Fasti Catholici, iii. 198. 
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that, if she was born at this time, in and through this star 
now appearing for the first time, and that star, whensoever it 
first appeared, was still the star of conceiving—Isis, appearing 
for the first time, in and through this star, must have ap- 
peared for the first time in the act of conceiving. 

Now that is a very important conclusion. We draw from 
it the inference that Isis was manifested for the first time in 
her proper relation to the rest of the universe indeed, as its 
mother or parent; but as its future mother, not as its actual 
one, as the mother which had conceived, but had not yet 
brought forth, the universe ft. The true and authentic tra- 
dition of the Natale Mundi, April 25, (as we have seen in the 
former parts of this workk,) was nowhere in the ancient world 
longer or more faithfully preserved than among the Egyp- 
tians; and while the knowledge of that fact was still retained 
among them, it is impossible that they could have thought of 
transferring the Natale Mundi to any other date, not even to 
that of the Heliacal rising of Sirius, July 20, whatsoever they 
might afterwards do'. In what manner then, it might be 
demanded, were these facts to be reconciled together; that 
Isis, from the moment of her birth, should have been pro- 
posed as the mother of the universe, and the date of her 
birth as that of the first Heliacal rising of Sirius, July 20; 
and yet the true Natale Mundi after all have been April 25? 
They are reconciled and rendered consistent by means of the 
distinction just pointed out; that Isis rose for the first time, 
whensoever that was, in and through this star, Sirius, as the 
star of conception, but not of parturition; as the future, but 
not yet the actual, mother of the universe. 


fatal period, from the cosmogonic egg, which we had occasion to illustrate 
in our Fasti Catholici, and from which we derived the true explanation of 
the name of Osiris, as that of the son of the egg, and of that of Isis, as the 
wife. See our Fasti Catholici, ili. 165-183. 

+ And this is implied even in the Greek version of the name of Sothis, 
6 kvov dotnp: the star of conception, but not of parturition ; the star which 
was conceiving, or had conceived, but was not yet bringing forth, or had 
not yet brought forth. 


k Fasti Catholici, ii. 70-124: lil. 1 Cf. our Fasti Catholici, ii. 73, 74. 
rg9g—iv. 148. Prolegomena tothe Ori- also our Origines Kalendariz Italice, 
gines Kalendariz Italice, 1xxx—cxxiy. Iva Gs 
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In such cases and calculations as these, involving the most 
esoteric of their doctrines, and the most secret and recondite 
points of their cosmogony and their chronology, the ancient 
Egyptians assumed the interval between conception and par- 
turition at 280 days™; and it is a very remarkable coincidence 
that if you begin to reckon from July 20, in the first year of 
the Sothiacal cycle of leap-year, the fourth of the Julian, 
(whether July 20, B.C. 1350, or July 20, B. C. 4006, makes 
no difference,) 280 days exactly will bring you to April 25 of 
the opposite half of the year. This coincidence could not 
have been the effect of chance. It could not be the effect of 
an accidental coincidence, that the recognised interval in cases 
of this kind, 280 days exactly, should bring you from the 
stated date of the rising of the star of conception. July 20, to 
the recognised date of the Natale Mundi, April 25; that 
which this star had conceived at the time of its rising, and 
with which it was pregnant, being neither more nor less than 
the system of things which came into being on April 25 
itself. It must have been the effect of assuming the mpwriorn 
dvatohy® of Sothis, in that capacity, July 20, B.C. 4006, 
and that of the Natale Mundi, 280 days after, April 25, 
B.C. 4005. 

If then it may be assumed, on the strength of these coin- 
cidences, that, whatsoever the supposed date of the birth of 
Isis, or Neith, in after-times might be, in the time of Eri- 
chthonius and Theseus it was July 20; we have probably in 
that fact all the explanation which can be desired of the first 
and most obvious motive which induced Theseus to transfer 
the proper feast of Athena from May 16 to July 20, from the 
Natale Mundi, the sense of the second beginning of things, 
to her own birthday. But besides this, there might also 
have been another, which, for the time of Theseus, must be 
sought for, and found, if at all, in the essential distinction 
between the Hellenic conception of Athena, and the Egyptian 
one of Isis, or Neith. To clear up this, and to prepare the 
way for the discovery of this further motive to the institution 
of his Panathenza, we must begin with collecting the testi- 
monies of Grecian antiquity to the birth of Athena. 


m See our Fasti Catholici, ii. 504: iy. 163 sqq. n Thid. iii. 198. 
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Szotion IT.—On the Hellenic fable of the Birth of the 
Hellenic Athena. 
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Ovpavos & edpité viv kai Vata parnp *. 

According to the belief then of the Greeks of later times, 
their Athena was the daughter of Jupiter and Metis, or 
rather was the daughter of Jupiter only, and born from his 
head. She could not therefore have been older than their 
Jupiter; and the Hellenic Jupiter, as we shall see hereafter, 
the son of Cronos and Rhea, was 82 years younger than Eri- 
chthonius, and consequently than the Athena of Erichthonius. 
The Hellenic Athena then, as the daughter of Jupiter, must 
have been personally distinct from the Athena of Erichtho- 
nius; and yet it is manifest that she must have borrowed her 
name from the Athena of Erichthonius. 

Laying these things together, i. That the Hellenic Athena - 
was the daughter of Jupiter, and yet derived her name from 


© Vide Bibliotheca, i. iii. 6. S Callimachus, in Lavacrum Palladis, 
P Scholia ad Iliad. A. 195. cf. ad ©. 134. 

39. Tpitoyévera. Also Eustathius. t Pindar, Olymp. vii, 65. ef. Schol. 
4 Hesiod, Theogonia, 886. ad 65 and 66. 


© Tbid. 924. 
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the Egyptian Neith, as much as the Athena of Erichtho- 
nius; il. That both the Athena of Erichthonius and the 
Jupiter of Minos must have been known to Theseus; iii. 
That the Athena of Theseus in particular was nothing dis- 
tinct, in the estimation of posterity, from the Hellenic Athena 
in general ; we draw this inference from them, viz. That the 
Hellenic Athena was the Athena of Erichthonius, adopted 
into the family of the Olympic gods; and that whosoever 
was the author of the fable of the birth of the Hellenic 
Athena, whether Theseus himself, or some one else before 
Theseus, yet later than the rise of the fable of the birth of 
Jupiter and of the rest of the children of Cronos and Rhea, 
it had no object in view but that of identifying an idea and 
an impersonation, which under the name of Athena had 
already been recognised among the Greeks, or some principal 
part of them, as divine, with the rest of the Hellenic gods. 

It is manifest that some contrivance or other would be 
necessary in order to bring a goddess, confessedly of foreign 
extraction, into the proper family of the Grecian gods and 
goddesses ; the children of Cronos and Rhea, the denizens of 
the classical Olympus, from the first. And with respect to 
the time when, and the person by whom, the fable, by means 
of which this appeared to be explained, (viz. by tracing even 
the birth of the Egyptian Athena to the head of the Cretan 
Jupiter,) was first conceived and invented; the original au- 
thor of this fable must always be an uncertain point, though 
we may see reason by and by to conclude it first came into 
being in Crete. But with respect to the time of its inven- 
tion, according to the last quoted testimony among the above, 
that of Pindar, the birth of Athena, in the way supposed by 
the fable, was still a very recent event at the date of the mi- 
gration of Tlepolemus from Argos to Rhodes; and in fact 
was contemporary with that event. Now we hope to see 
hereafter that the date of this migration, and that of the 
Panathenaic institution of Theseus, were as nearly as possible 
coincident. And this, if true, must be decisive that the fable 
itself was invented not long before the same time; and that, 
if Theseus himself was not actually its author, he must have 
been the first who introduced it into Attica, and gave it cur- 
rency there. 
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Among the titles however of the classical Athena, next to 
this of Athena itself, or that of Pallas, none is more common 
than that of Tpiroyerijs or Tpiroyévera: and as the origin and 
meaning of that name bear directly on the present question, 
we must proceed to consider what the ancients have said in 
explanation of them. 


Section II1—On the Tptroyevis or Tpitoyevera of classical 
antiquity, as one of the titles of the classical Athena. Tes- 
tumonies. 
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* Cf. Iliad. E. 880: 
GAN aviews, érel avtos eyeivao traid’ didnAov. 
And the Hymn to Apollo, 308 : 
etr dpa 57 Kpovidns épixvdéa yeivar’ AOnyyv 
év kopud7. 


Y Odyss. I. 378. 694. 1. 4, 5, 6. 
x Iliad. ©. 39. b A&schylus, Eumenides, 292. 
y Hesiod. Theogon. 924. cf. Ovid. © Schol. ad Iliad. ©. 39. 
Fasti, iii. 837-842. d Eustathius, ad Iliad. ©. 39. 696. 38. 
Z Seutum, 197. Aliter Tpitroyéveia. © Cf. ad Dionys. Perieget. 267. 
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f Ad Iliad. A. 515: 
Schol. ad Iliad. A. 195. 


p Ad Nubes, 985. 


504. 24 sqq. ef. 
4 Scholia in Apollon. Rhod. i. 109 
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Section LV.— Observations on the preceding explanations. 


i. Among these different explanations, that which derives 
the name ao tod zpeiv éyyevvay may safely be set aside, as 
unworthy of notice, except for its very absurdity. 

ii. With respect to that which derives it from tptros and 
yivopat, Supposing the person who bore it to have been so 
called because she was born on the third of the month; in 
the first place it assumes the Hellenic Athena to have been 
the same with the moon, which might have been true of the 
Egyptian Neith, as the same with Isis, but would not be so 
of the Hellenic Athena: for though an opinion is found on 
record, ascribed to Aristotle, which made the Athena of the 
Greeks the same with the moon, it is certain that this was 
not the common and popular notion. In the next place, it 
supposes this third of the month, which gave name to Athena 
as born upon it, in the style of the different decads of the 
month, to have been the rpéirn torauévov; whereas if she really 
derived her name from the proper style of the day of the 
lunar month, dedicated to her from the first, it ought-to 
have been the rpirn pOivortos, the pnvdv Owais duepa, as it 
was called by Euripides, expressly in that relation to her. It 
would be another objection to this explanation, that if really 
derived from rpiros, the third in any series or order of things 
whatsoever, the first syllable in this name of Tpuroyevis or 
Tpiroyévera must have been short ; and never could have got 
admission into the epic poets of classical antiquity except in 
the form of Tpitroyevijs or Tpirroyévera: whereas in Homer 
and Hesiod, the form of the word is always Tpuroyévera, im- 
plying that the first syllable was naturally long ; or if Tpirro- 
yéveta occurs in either, it is only as a various reading, de- 
servedly rejected as of inferior authority. 

ii. With regard to the explanation which derives it from 
Tpitwyv, the name of a river or lake of the ancient Libya; 
we need not hesitate to reject this too as any authentic ex- 
planation of one of the names of the Hellenic Athena. But 
we could not undertake to say that in no quarter of the 
ancient world, and especially in one so near to Egypt, and so 
likely to have borrowed the conception and names of its pro- 
per objects of worship from Egypt, as the ancient Libya, there 
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might not have been a native impersonation of the same idea 
as that of the Egyptian Neith or Isis, to whom such a name 
as Tpitoyerns or Tpitoyévera, and as so derived, might be 
strictly applicable. The case may have been, as both Aischy- 
lus and Herodotus suppose; that among the ancient Liby- 
ans the principal object of worship was the Isis or Neith of 
the Egyptians, under a vernacular name ; and in a particular 
relation to the aqueous principle, or element of water, typified 
by the Greek Posidon, as the most important and influential 
of all in the production, and conservation, of the existing 
system of things': just as, among the Egyptians themselves, 
according to Cicero, the Neith of Sais herself was repre- 
sented as the daughter of the Nile, the type of the aqueous 
principle in Egypt, and the great and unfailing source of vege- 
table and animal life in that country. 

iv. It follows that if the ancients have handed down any 
probable and consistent explanation of the name, it must be 
that which derived it from rpit® and yivowar; understanding 
Tpi7® aS Synonymous with kepady. According to this etymo- 
logy of the term, rpiroyevijs or tpitoyevera denoted ‘ capite- 
genita,’ or ‘ born of the head ;? and if there was only such a 
word in actual use among the ancient Greeks, as tpir® in the 
sense of xedad7, that this, and this alone, must have been the 
true etymon of the name is placed out of question by the 
popular tradition and belief, the testimonies to which we 
produced supra!, concerning the particular mode of the birth 
of the Athena so called, and of none of the Hellenic gods or 
goddesses besides ; viz. from the head of Jupiter. The ety- 
mon of the name, and the reason of the etymon, on this 
principle illustrate and confirm each other; and it seems 
almost incredible that with an equal knowledge of each of 
these facts, (both that Tpitoyevijs or Tpitoyévera was one of 
the names of their own Athena, as common and as proper to 
her as any, and that their Athena was born from the head 
of their Jupiter, and that this commonest and properest of 
her names on obvious grammatical principles was com- 
pounded of rpit® and yivowar, and rpire, in one of the dia- 
lects of their own language at least, if not in more, was 


i Cf. our Fasti Catholici, ii. 347 sqq. k De Natura Deorum, iii. 23, 59. 
1 Page 135. 
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synonymous with xefadj,) the ancient grammarians and 
scholiasts should ever have thought of, or ever proposed, any 
other. 

The popular tradition then and belief of the particular 
mode in which the Hellenic Athena was born having thus con- 
nected her from the first with the Hellenic Jupiter, no conjec- 
ture could be more probable a priori than this; that the birth- 
place of the Hellenic Jupiter must have been that of the 
Hellenic Athena also: and the birthplace of the Hellenic 
Jupiter having been Crete, on this supposition that of the 
Hellenic Athena, in her particular relation to Jupiter, in all 
probability was Crete too. That is, the fable of the birth of 
Jupiter having first been invented in Crete; that of the 
birth of Athena from the head of Jupiter was afterwards 
grafted upon it in Crete. It tends materially to confirm 
this conjecture, i. That the people of Cnossus in Crete, who 
laid claim (as we shall see hereafter) to the birth of Jupiter, 
laid claim also to the birth of Athena. Gnosil, says Soli- 
nus™, Minervam civem deam numerant. If they numbered 
her among their citizens, she must have been born among 
them. i. That rpira, that one of the elements in the name 
of tpitoyerns or tpiroyévera, which on this principle must have 
been synonymous with head, was a gloss, equivalent to ke- 
gad} in common Greek, either peculiar to the dialect of 
Crete, as Eustathius in particular seems to have thought, or 
most characteristic of it. If the fable of the birth of Jupiter 
was first invented in Crete; if that of the birth of Athena 
derived her from the head of this Cretan Jupiter; and if the 
Cretan for head was rpir® in particular, not cepadr, or Tpit 
as properly as xepadj}; and if the Cretans themselves in 
general, and the Cretans of Cnossus in particular, who 
claimed Jupiter as their fellow citizen, claimed Athena as 
their fellow citizen also—who can hesitate to draw the infer- 
ence to which these facts so obviously lead, that, if the latter 
of these fables was not invented at the same time with the 
former, and both did not come into being together, the 
latter must have been purposely grafted upon the former in 
Crete ? 

The fable of the birth of Jupiter, and of that of the rest of 


m Polyhistor, xi. 9. 
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the children of Cronos and Rhea, was invented at Cnossus 
in Crete, B.C. 1260; and though no proof is in existence, so 
far as we know, that ¢his fable, such as it proceeded from 
Minos, and that of the birth of Athena, were connected 
together from the first, yet even that per se was not impos- 
sible: for the Athena of Erichthonius was 82 years older 
than the Jupiter of Minos. At any rate, it is very conceiv- 
able that whether as old as the fable of the birth of Jupiter 
itself, or not, this of the birth of Athena from the head of 
Jupiter, (the only thing necessary to adopt the Athena of 
Erichthonius into the common family of the Olympic gods,) 
might already have been grafted on that of the birth of 
Jupiter, in Crete, by the date of the mission of Theseus, as 
one of the Aacpos, B. C. 1228, 32 years after the invention 
of the latter; and much more by that of the Suvoixopos of 
Athens, B.C. 1206, 22 years later still. Nor will it be neces- 
sary to suppose that Theseus himself did more, B.C. 1206, 
than adopt the fable which he might have learnt in Crete, 
and render it consistent with the Egyptian origin of the 
Athena of his country, previously in being—the Athena of 
Erichthonius—by attaching the date of her supposed birth 
from the head of Jupiter to the Egyptian one of the birth of 
Neith, that of the rising of Sirius or Sothis ; which, even in 
his own cycle, carried back to the time of Erichthonius, (17 
cycles earlier,) must have been July 20, B.C. 1842 *. 


* The Latin name of the Athena of the Greeks was Minerva; and the 
* name by which this conception of classical antiquity is most familiarly 
known to the learned is Minerva, and not Athena. It is therefore an in- 
teresting question, and not irrelevant to the subject of the present Disser- 
tation, to enquire, What was_the meaning of this Latin name of the 
Grecian Athena? What connection was there between the Minerva of 
ancient Italy, and the Athena of ancient Greece, to account for the trans- 
lation of the name of the former to the latter? 

The etymon of the name of Athena has been explained. It must have 
been the Egyptian NHO, or OHN; and if so, the meaning of the Egyptian 
NH© must have been that of the Grecian AOHNA also: and if the former 
is rightly explained by Egyptian scholars at present to have denoted the 
* self-originated one,” the Greek ’A@nva also must have been intended of 
the self-originated, the self-derived. 

With respect to the Latin Minerva; the explanations of the Latin 
grammarians, as usual in such cases, are merely seeming, not real. For 
example, Minerva being the goddess of learning, and the principal faculty, 
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for the acquisition and retention of knowledge, being the memory; one 
of these explanations derives it from Memini, as if it were properly Me- 
minerva, and per syncopen, Minerva. Aristoteles, says Arnobius!, ut 
Granius memorat,...Minervam esse lunam probabilibus argumentis ex- 
plicat, et litterata auctoritate demonstrat. eandem hance alii A‘therium ver- 
ticem et summitatis ipsius esse summam dixerunt. Memoriam nonnulli: 
unde ipsum nomen Minerva, quasi quedam Meminerva, formatum est. 
According to Festus, again?; Minerva dicta quod bene moneat. hanc 
enim pagani pro sapientia ponebant. Cornificius vero quod fingatur pin- 
gaturque minitans armis eandem dictam putat (id est, a minando). Cicero 
also®; Minerva, quia minuit, aut quia minatur (dicta est). Such ex- 
planations are mere guesses in the dark; mere verbal coincidences and 
agreements in sound, without any regard to things. Superficial however 
and unsatisfactory as they must appear, forasmuch as even the most 
learned of the Romans have had nothing better to propose, we must either 
be content to remain in ignorance of the truth on this subject at present, 
or if we attempt to discover it for ourselves, we must proceed on some 
very different principle. 

The well known city in Egypt which the Greeks called Memphis, in 
Egypt itself appears to have been called by a name which, at first sight, 
would differ from this, though even this was ultimately derived from it. 
This name, as read and decyphered in the hieroglyphical character 4, was 
Me-nof-ri; and this is confirmed by the name of Memphis, in the idiom 
or style of Scripture, in which it is always, Nof, or Noph®; evidently the 
middle syllable of Me-nof-ri, used as a familiar abbreviation of the name 
in full. And it is manifest also that, supposing this name to have been 
written in Greek, Mévodpis ; even the common Greek name for the city, 
Meudus, with only one or two very allowable changes, Mevodpis, Mevdprs, 
Mépdus, might have been derived from it. 

Now this name of Memphis in its own language, Me-nof-ri, by the 
transposition of two letters only, (the f and the r,) would easily become 
Me-nor-fi; and that would scarcely be distinguishable in sound from 
Me-nor-vi, or Mi-ner-vi: and Mi-ner-vi, adopted into the Latin language, 
and merely assuming the form of a noun substantive feminine, in Latin 
would necessarily become Mi-ner-va. And thus, in the easiest and most 
natural manner imaginable, the name of this well known Latin or Italian 
goddess would be traced up to that of the principal city of Egypt, from 
the time when Egypt may be supposed to have become best and most 
familiarly known to the ancient Italians, or the ancient Greeks; the 
Egyptian Menofri, the Grecian Memphis. 

It will no doubt however be objected to this explanation, that Me-nof-ri, 
in the Egyptian, was the name of a city; Minerva, among the ancient 
Italians, was the name of a person. But this is not the only instance in 
which the name of a city is seen to have been changed into that of a per- 
son. We were told supra 4, on the authority of Charax, that Athena her- 

1 ili. 118. 4 Vide our Fasti Catholici, iv. 440. 


2 xi. 241. 8. 5 Vide Ibid. iv. 453 note. 
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self in Egypt was called Sais; and yet Sais was the name ofa city. No- 
ammon, among the Egyptians, was the name of Thebes’; and yet Am- 
mon was the name of a person. No one can doubt that the city of Athens 
(’A@nva: in Greek) was so called after "A@nva herself: and what difference 
does it make to the principle of the application, whether the name of a 
person is given to a city, or the name of a city to a person? In this 
instance however the objection falls to the ground: for it appears that the 
Greeks made the name of this very city that of a person, Memphis, the 
daughter of Nilus. *Emados dé, says Apollodorus 8, Bacietwv Aiyuttiov 
yapet Méuduy Neidov Ovyarépa, kal amd ravtns KriCer Méeudi wodw. It was 
just as possible and just as allowable for the ancient Italians to make a 
person also out of the Egyptian name of the city, Menofri, in the form of 
Minerva. 

We have no doubt ourselves that this is the true etymology of the 
name; and it might, and probably would, contribute to this translation of 
the name of the city to the goddess so called, that Me-nof-ri even as the 
name of the city, in its own language, denoted the ‘“‘ Home or Abode of 
Good 9:” an explanation of the name which would be just as applicable, 
or even still more so, to such a person as Minerva, who combined so many 
excellencies. What could be more natural, or more becoming, @ priori, 
than to derive the proper name and personal designation of such an idea 
as that of the classical Minerva, from this notion of the Impersonation and 
Abode of Good? 

And this brings us to the question, What particular idea was probably 
intended by that of the Italian Minerva? In answer to which we may 
observe, that, were such a question as this, To what subject or person a 
title like that of the Abode of Good, in the most eminent sense, and of 
good, not only possest by, and residing in, such a subject, but derived 
from it, and communicated to other things also, (such an abode and 
source of good, for instance, as must be supposed to have resided in, and 
been characteristic of, the first source of Life and Being, the Magna 
Mater, or Alma Parens of the Universe,) were this question, we say, to 
have been put to the nations of antiquity one after another; the Egyptian 
would doubtless have answered, To his Isis, his Neith, or his Hathor ; 
the Phrygian, to his Kybele; the Lydian, to his Kybebe; the Indian, to 
his Durgha; the Assyrian, to his Aderga; the Arabian, to his Alilat ; 
the Cyprian, to his Venus or Aphrodite; the Pheenician, to his Astarte ; 
the Scandinavian, to his Frea; the Cretan, to his Rhea; the Eleusinian 
Greek, to his Demeter, and so on. On the very same principle, the an- 
cient Italian might be expected to answer, To his Pales; or whatsoever 
idea and conception of the first cause of all things, analogous to that of the 
Italian Pales, might once have been formed in ancient Italy. Nor can 
there be much doubt, in our opinion, that this name of Minerva, in the 
sense of the Egyptian Me-nof-ri, the home of good, the living impersona- 


7 See our F. Catholici, iv. 249. 8 Bibliotheca, ii. i. 4. 
9 Vide our F’. Catholici, iv. 440. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Panathenaic Calendar, from B.C. 566 to B.C. 422. 


Panathenaid i. to Panathenaid xxxvii. 


Panathenaic Dates, from B.C. 566 to B.C. 422. 





























Cycle. | Year. | Panathe | Bc, Luna 242 | 
iv 2 i 566 | Hecatombeon 28 | July 20 
7 ii 562 ae | Aug. 4 
Vv 3 ii 558 | Metageitnion 1 July 22 
‘lee es 554 od _ Aug. 6 
vi 3 v 550 | Metageitnion 2 July 23 
7 | yi 346 be Aug. 7 
vii 3 vii 542 | Metageitnion 4) July 25 
4 viii 538 ih. | Aug. 9 
vill 3 1x 534 | Metageitnion 5) July 26 
a = 530° Aug.1o 
ix 3 xi 526 | Metageitnion 7) July 28 
7 xil 522 Aug. 12 
x 3 xlil 518 | Metageitnion 8 | July 29 
4 xiv 514 Aug. 13 
x1 3 XV | 510 | Metageitnion 10| July 31 
7 XVi 506 rag Aug. 15 
xii 3 xvil 502 | Metageitnion 11 | Aug. 1 
4 xviii | 498 hee 16 
xill 3 xix | 494 | Metageitnion 13} Aug. 3 
7 XX | 490 ; 18 
xiv 3 xxi 486 | Metageitnion 14 | Aug. 4 
7 xxii 482 19 
XV 3 XXili 478 | Metageitnion 16 Aug. 6 
7 XXIV 474 21 
xvi 3 XXV 470 | Metageitnion 17 | Aug. 7 
7 XXV1 466 22 
xvii 3 XXVii 462 | Metageitnion 19 | Aug. 9 
| XXVIill 458 24 
xviii 3 XX1Xx 454 | Metageitnion 20 Aug.1o 
7 XXX 450 25 
xix 3 Xxx 446 | Metageitnion 22 | Aug.12 
7 XXxil 442 27 
x 3 XXxill 438 | Metageitnion 23 | Aug.13 
7 XXxiv | 434 28 
i 3 xxxv | 430 | Hecatombzon 26) July 18 
7 xxxvi | 426 Aug. 2 
ii 3 XXXVil | 422 Hecatombzon 28 | July 22 








tion and abode of good, was first applied in Italy to the Italian Pales, or to 
some analogous conception, the nature of which we endeavoured to enu- 
cleate and explain in the Second Part of our Origines 10. 


10 Origines Kalendariz Italice, i. 380 sqq. 
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Section I.— Explanations. 


i. In the preceding synopsis of the Panathenaic calendar 
from Panathenaid i. to xxxvil., so long as the civil calendar 
was still regulated by the Octaéteric cycle of Solon, it is 
assumed that the proper Panathenaic date, having been ori- 
ginally attached to a proper lunar term, B.C. 566, continued 
ever after subject to the rule of such dates in the Octaécteris 
of Solon; the characteristic distinction of which" was the 
combination of a twofold thread of lunar time in the texture 
of the same reckoning: a nominal one, always the same in 
the same years and the same mouths of the cycle; a real 
one, following the moon, and always true to the moon, but 
never, except for one cycle, attached to the same solar terms, 
in the same years and the same months. 

ii. This, as we have seen™, was the peculiar distinction of 
the Octaéteris of Solon. The Octaéteric cycle was known in 
theory and applied in practice, among the Greeks, long before 
his time ; but this particular principle of administration, even 
if theoretically known of before his time, does not appear to 
have been applied in practice before it. 

iii. We have no direct testimony indeed that the proper 
Panathenaic date in the calendar of Solon, from B.C. 566, 
was subject to this rule, and liable consequently to rise with 
the true lunar date in successive cycles. But, if such was 
de facto the rule prescribed for the administration of true 
lunar time in terms of civil, in Ais calendar, and if the object 
proposed by it was that of keeping the principal observances 
of the ritual in the same state of relation to the moon, as at 
first, the greatest of all these, the Panathenaic solemnity, the 
national festival of the Athenians and of their goddess, must 
have been subject to that rule. 

Accordingly, we have seen from the testimony of Pindar °®, 
that at the time of the victory celebrated in his xiiith Olympic 
ode, it was possible for the same person, in the same month, 
to gain a prize both in the Pythia at Delphi and in the Pana- 
theneea at Athens. The cycle of the Pythia and that of the 
Panathenza, as we explained, were both octaéteric originally, 
and commensurable inter se. The proper epoch of the Pythia 


n See Part i. vol. i. 37, 38. © Supra, page §2, 53. 
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was B.C. 1222; that of the Panathenza, B.C. 1206. The 
quadriennial Pythia bore date B.C.586 or 582; the quadriennial 
Panathenea B.C. 566. The stated years of the former in 
their proper Octaéteric cycle were the first and the fifth; 
those of the latter, in the correction of Solon, were the third 
and the seventh. We hope to shew hereafter that the coin- 
cidence supposed by Pindar was not possible between the 
Pythia in the first year of their proper cycle, and the Pana- 
theneea in the third year of theirs; but of the Pythia in the 
fifth year of their cycle, and the Panathenzea in the seventh 
of theirs, it was possible—only however on the hypothesis 
that the proper Panathenaic date was hable to advance per- 
petually in the order of the days of the month, according to 
the calendar ; and at the time, fo which Pindar refers, had got 
out of the month Hecatombeon into that of Metageitnion. 

iv. We will assume then that this was actually the rule of 
the Panathenaic dates in the Octaéterie correction of Solon, 
from B.C. 566 downwards. B.C. 592, Cycle i. 1 of the cor- 
rection of Solon, the first of his Gamelion was true to the 
moon: and therefore the 28th of his Hecatombzeon the same 
year also. But, in the course of the next 24 years, the lunar 
precession having now accumulated to four days complete, 
(though not yet to five,) Cycle iv. 3 of his Correction, the 
first of his true lunar Gamelion would be falling on the fifth 
of the calendar one, and the first of his true lunar Heca- 
tombzon on the fifth of the calendar one; and consequently 
the 28th of the latter on the 24th of the former: and both 
on July 20, B.C. 566. 

v. It follows that, if this Julian term of July 20 was the. 
true solar date of the Panathenaic institution of Theseus, 
both in the decursus of its own cycle, from B.C. 1206 down- 
wards, and in the cycle of Solon, B. C. 566, when its proper 
cycle passed into that of Solon; and the nominal lunar date 
of that solar term, in both these cycles, was the same at this 
point of time also, Hecatombzeon 28 P, the true lunar date at 
the same conjuncture must have been the same in each too, 
the Luna 244. And if we may assume that this being the 
true lunar character of the Panathenaic epoch, as adopted at 
this time into the calendar of Solon, it was intended that it 


» See supra, p. 57-60. 
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should retain that character, it follows that it must have 
been intended to follow the moon, and to go on rising along 
with true lunar time, in terms of calendar or civil, three days 
every two cycles, or sixteen years. 

vi. Mean lunar time, in civil or calendar, of the standard 
assumed in the Octaéteris, was necessarily liable to rise at 
the rate of 1 day and 13 hours in every cycle4; so that, ina 
case of this kind, the question must always have been whether 
these hours should be taken into account at the end of one 
cycle, or at the end of two. If at the end of one, 11 hours 
more than the truth would have to be assigned to the true 
mean reckoning of the next cycle; if not until the end of 
two, 13 hours less than the truth. There was room therefore 
for a difference of rule on this point; and though we have 
met with Octaéteric Corrections in which the actual rule of 
administration was to raise the lunar in terms of the solar 
date, one day at the end of the odd cycle, and two days at the 
end of the even ones, yet in the administration of the Pana- 
thenaic calendar of Solon the rule seems to have been the 
reverse of this; to raise the lunar dates, in terms of the civil, 
two days at the end of the odd cycles, and one day at the end 
of the even ones; a rule, @ priori, just as possible as the 
other, and a posteriori perhaps more agreeable to the reason of 
things, if the actual precession of lunar time on calendar, 
at the end of even one cycle, was something more, not some- 
thing less, than one day and an half. 

vii. The scheme which we have proposed is adapted to this 
hypothesis; viz. that the date of the Panathenxa Majora 
having been attached to the 28th Hecatombzon, the Luna 
248, cycle iv. 3, of the correction of Solon, July 20, B.C. 566, 
and continuing ever after attached to the Luna 24*, it rose at 
the end of one cycle to Metageitnion 1, the Luna 244, cycle 
v. 3, July 22, B.C. 558, and to Metageitnion 2, the Luna 24a, 
cycle vi. 3, July 23, B.C. 550; three days, July 20-23, in 
sixteen years, two Octaéteric cycles. Aud this principle of 
administration having been thus explained for the first two 
cycles, it is easy to follow the scheme, so digested, from the 
first Panathenaid, Hecatombzeon 28, cycle iv. 3, July 20, 
B. C. 566, to the thirty-third, cycle xx. 3, B. C. 488; at which 
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time, according to one and the same rule, from the first, the 
lunar date remaining perpetually the same, the calendar or 
solar one would be seen to have risen from Hecatombzeon 28, 
to Metageitnion 23, and from the Julian July 20 to the 
Julian August 13. 

vill. It follows that at the end of the next eight years, 
B.C. 430, (Panathenaid xxxyv.) according to the same rule, 
the Panathenaic date would be found to have risen to Meta- 
geitnion 25, cycle xxi. 3, and to August 15, B.C. 430. But 
here it is to be observed that two years before, B. C. 432, the 
first Period of the cycle of Solon had come to an end; and if 
the Panathenaic ferize were not to be allowed to go on rising, 
in terms of the calendar reckoning, for another Period, there 
could have been no alternative but that of setting the Pana- 
thenaic date back, from the Luna 24@ of Metageitnion, to 
that of the preceding month. If so, we may take it for 
granted that between Panathenaid xxxiv. B.C. 434, and 
Panathenaid xxxv. B.C. 430, this date would be rectified, 
and reduced from the 24th luna of Metageitnion, to which 
it had gradually risen in the course of the last 160 years, to 
the corresponding lunar term in the preceding month. 

ix. And with respect to this too, it is also to be observed 
that even at the end of the period of 160 years the same 
lunar term did not return to the same solar one, as at the be- 
ginning; but to the one next afterit™. And though it does not 
appear that any correction was administered to the first of the 
civil Gamelion, cycle i. 1, of the second Period of the octaéteris 
of Solon, (Jan. 19, B. C. 482, precisely as it had been B.C. 
592,) it does not follow that the Athenians were not aware 
of the difference of true mean lunar and nominal or calendar, 
at the ingress of this period, or that in reducing to its first 
principles so important a lunar term as that of the epoch of 
the Panathenaic cycle, (the luna 24th of the proper month,) 
they would not pay some regard to it. They might have 
good reasons, just at this point of time, B.C. 432, for not 
taking this distinction into account in the calendar in general, 
and yet for thinking it necessary to do so in the readjustment 
of the Panathenaic epoch in particular. The correction of 
Meton, and the question of its adoption instead of the old 


r Vide Vol. i. 40. 
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octaéteris of Solon, was no doubt under discussion at the 
ingress of this second period, B.C. 432; and it might well 
‘appear superfluous to correct this cycle for the decursus of 
another period, when they were thinking of laying it aside 
altogether. And though the correction of Meton was not 
actually adopted before B.C. 4255, yet, from the time of its 
publication, B. C. 432, as the test and criterion of true mean 
lunar time in constant conjunction with civil or calendar, it 
claimed to be the standard of reference from the first: and it 
was always at hand, to be appealed to if necessary. 

x. Accordingly, it appears that cycle i. 3, of the second 
period of Solon, and cycle i. 3, of the first period of Meton, 
B.C. 430, there was just two days’ difference, in defect and 
excess respectively, between the two styles; and the Pana- 
thenaic date, cycle xxxv. the luna 24, by the calendar of 
Meton was falling on July 18, and July 18, B.C. 430, was 
falling on Hecatombzeon 26, cycle i. 3, of the calendar of 
Solon. The true luna 24@ of Hecatombzon, consequently, 
just at this time, was represented by the 26th of that 
month: and if the Panathenaic epoch, just at this time also, 
was to be restored to the true lunar 24th, the Athenians 
could have no alternative but that of assuming it at this time 
as the 26th of Hecatombzeon, cycle i. 3, of the second period 
of the old octaéteric calendar, instead of the 28th, as it had 
been, cycle i. 3, in the first. 

xi. On this supposition, the Panathenaic date at the epoch 
of Panathenaid xxxv. having been attached to Hecatombzon 
26, cycle 1. 3, of Period 11. of the calendar of Solon, July 18, 
B. C. 430; by the same rule of administration, in this second 
period, as in the first, at the epoch of Panathenaid xxxvii. 
cycle ii. 8, it would be found to have risen to Hecatombzon 
28, July 20, B. C. 422; and had the correction of Solon been 
still in use as late as B.C. 422, that must have been the 
regular date of the xxxviith Panathenaic cycle. But the 
Metonic correction had been adopted three years before, 
B.C. 425; and the first Panathenaid, next in course after 
the adoption, would necessarily be celebrated by the Meto- 
nic calendar. And since it appears that its date de facto 
in the Metonic calendar, long after it had begun to be cele- 
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brated by it, was Hecatombon 28, and therefore must have 
been Hecatombzeon 28, when it first began to be celebrated 
by it, it is evident, that just at this time, only three years 
after the public adoption of the Metonic correction at Athens, 
when the stated date of the Panathenaic ferie in the old 
octaéteris was falling on Hecatombeon 28 also; the Athe- 
nians must have transferred these ferie from the 28th of 
Hecatombeeon, Period ii. cycle ii. 3, of the old Octaéteric 
Correction, to Hecatombzon 28, cycle i. 11, of the correction 
of Meton. And thus by a singular coincidence of circum- 
stances, which it had required the lapse of 784 years to bring 
about, the Panathenzea were fixed at last to the same solar 
and same lunar date in the calendar of Meton, to which they 
had been originally attached in the calendar of Theseus; the 
28th of the solar Hecatombeon, the 28th Luna, B.C. 1206, 
and the 28th Luna, B.C. 422. 

xii. With respect to the Panathenea Minora, the Athe- 
nea of Erichthonius, it has been seen that, as originally 
instituted, they were regulated by a Julian cycle of leap- 
year, and, as transferred to the calendar of Solon, they 
were attached to the proper Julian epoch of this cycle, 
both B. C. 1842 and B.C. 566, May 16; and consequently 
to that particular term in the correction of Solon, which 
was corresponding to May 16, B. C. 566, Thargelion 22, 
Cycle iy. 8. The lunar character of this term, and at this 
time, was the Luna 187; but if no regard was paid to this 
lunar character for the time being, in fixing the calendar 
date of the Panathenzea Minora, there is no reason to suppose 
any regard would be paid to it ever after. It may therefore 
be assumed that as the first Panathenaic date, in the sense 
of that of the Minora, Thargelion 22, was the representative 
of a solar date, taken from a Julian calendar, May 16, and 
the first such date, in the sense of that of the Majora, Heca- 
tombzeon 28, was the representative of a lunar date, taken 
from a lunar calendar, the Octaéteris of Theseus, so the 
principal distinction between these two dates ever after 
would be that the former would continue attached to the 
same solar date, Thargelion 22, but not the same lunar ; the 
latter to the same lunar date, the Luna 244, but not the 
same solar one. In other words, the date of the Panathenza 
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Minora in the correction of Solon, would remain the same in 
terms, from Cycle iv. 3, B. C. 566, to the end of the Period, 
Thargelion 22; while that of the Panathenzea Majora, as we 
have seen, would advance from Hecatombzon 28 to Meta- 
geitnion 23. 

xiii. It has been seen suprat, that two dates have been 
handed down of the Bendidea, Thargelion 19 and Tharge- 
lion 20; and consequently two dates of the Panathenza 
Minora, Thargelion 21 and Thargelion 22 ; and assuming 
that each of these rests on equally good authority, and each, 
for the time of which it was intended, was equally true to 
the matter of fact, it will follow that the old and original 
date of the Panathenzea Minora, in the correction of Solon, 
Thargelion 22, some time or other, and for some reason or 
other, must have been changed into Thargelion 21. 

xiv. In explanation of the time when, and the circum- 
stances under which, this change might have taken place, 
and probably did; we may observe, i. That though the epoch 
of the calendar, Gamelion 1, at the ingress of the second 
Period, B. C. 432, was not raised from January 19 to Janu- 
ary 20; that of Thargelion 1, for the sake of the Panathenaic 
celebrity, might have been treated as if it had been May 18, 
instead of May 17, and the Panathenaic epoch, Thargelion 22, 
might have been raised from June 7 to June 8. ii. And this 
having been assumed as the proper Julian epoch of the Pana- 
thenaic cycle through this second Period, it would be June 8, 
eight years after, B. C. 424 also; the first year, in which the 
Panathenza Minora would be in course after the adoption of 
the Metonic correction, B.C. 425. ii. This proper Julian 
epoch, June 8, B.C. 424, reduced to the Metonic calendar, 
Cycle i.8, was falling on Thargelion 21, just one day earlier 
than the calendar date of the same observance, through the 
first Period of the Octaéteric cycle, Thargelion 22. And 
Thargelion 22 having been its proper calendar date from 
B. C. 566 to this time, and Thargelion 21 having become so 
from this time forward; we are enabled to explain the differ- 
ence of statements with respect to the dates both of the 
Bendidea and the Panathenzea Minora, above adverted to, 
without any prejudice to the truth of each, viz. That down 
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to B.C. 424, the date of the Bendidea was Thargelion 20, 
that of the Panathenza was Thargelion 22; after B.C. 424, 
the former was Thargelion 19, the latter Thargelion 21; and 
that such of the ancients as depose to the former are to be 
understood of the state of the case before B.C. 424, those 
who testify to the latter, of the state of the case after it. 


Section II.—On certain cases of the Panathenea, recorded 
in Attic history, before and after B. C. 566, respectively. 


i. Panathenza of Androgeus. 

The oldest instance of the Panathenzea mentioned in Attic 
history is that which we may call the Panathenza of Andro- 
geus; the Panathenea, (or rather the Athenza,) at which 
Androgeus, the son of Minos, for some reason or other was 
put to death by the Athenians; an act which led in its con- 
sequences to the celebrated Aacpos of ancient Attic history. 
We hope to adduce the testimonies of antiquity to the fact 
itself on a future occasion. As an event of the Athena of 
Erichthonius, it might be assumed a priori that its date in 
general must have been the first year of some one of the 
proper cycles of leap-year of the Athenaic calendar; and it 
is a remarkable coincidence that, reckoned back from the 
date of the dacpuds, (which we are able to recover from other 
data.) it turns out to have been B.C. 1246 ; the first year of 
the xxvth Athenzea of Erichthonius, reckoned from May 16, 
B. C. 1342. 

With respect to the day of the event, it could not have 
been earlier than May 16; and it must have been some day 
in the month of May, about the 16th. It has not been 
handed down in terms; but there is reason to conclude that 
the day to which tradition assigned it, and that which repre- 
sented it in the calendar of Solon, was the stated date of the 
lustration of Athens, and of the ceremony of the dappyaxot. 
Let us first produce the testimonies of antiquity to each of 
these. 

"Ore os fv ev "Abrvars pappaxods dyew dvo, Tov pev UTEP 
avop&v Tov b& brep yuvaikGv. . . cvBakxor € Pnow ovopdgovto. 
TO d€ KaOdpotov TodTo AowuKGY vdcwv AToTpoTLaTpHOS HV, AaBov 
Ti apxnv and ’Avdpdyew tod Kpytos, ob reOvnkotos ev tais ’AOy- 
vats Tapavonws tiv AoywKyv évdcnoav ot "AOnvaio. vécov. Katt 
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€xpater TO €O0s aet Kaalpew THY TOALW Tois mapyakois Y—Pappa- 
kds** Avoias ... (pyot), Avo dvépas ’AOnvnow e€ijyov, Kabdpova 
€couevous THS TOAEwS, Ev TOils MapynAlois Y, Eva pev brep Tov 
avopov Eva de bnép TOY yuvaiKkGy. STL 6€... Kal TA TOLs OapynAtors 
ayopeva TovToY aTopiyypata eotiv, “loTpos ... elpnkev 2—Pap- 
paxot' Kadaptypior, Tepikabaipovtes Tas TOAELS, avi} Kal yury a. 

Laying these intimations together, we may infer that the 
stated date of the lustration of Athens by the sacrifice of 
these gapyaxot was the traditionary date of the death of 
Androgeus also. And the date of this lustration having 
been the Thargelia, and the date of the Thargelia, the 6th 
of Thargelion >; the traditionary date of the death of Andro- 
geus must have been the 6th of Thargelion also, or some 
day about that date. 

There cannot be much doubt, in our opinion, that the first 
instance of this sollemnis lustratio of Athens, and the first of 
this sacrifice of the Papyaxoi, was that of the purification of 
the city by Epimenides of Phzstus or Gnossus in Crete, in 
the time of Solon. ’Ezwmevidns, says Suidas*,...yéyove 5€ emi 
ths XN’ “Odvpmidbos, @s mpotepevew Kal Tov ¢' KANnOevT@V copar, 
7) Kal em avTav yevécbar. exadnpe yodv Tas “AOjvas Tod KvA@vetov 
yous Kata tiv yd’ Odvpymidda, ynpaids Ov...7pds TovToV ypaer 
SorAwv 6 vopodErys, peumopevos THs TOAEws KADapo. obTos ECnoeEv 
pv’ érn, ta be £ exadevdnoev4. And as it extended to all pol- 
lutions, howsoever contracted, and past as well as present, 
and certainly included the KvAd@veiov dyos, so much older than 
Epimenides and Solon, there is no reason why it should not 
have gone back to the death of Androgeus, as the first and 
earliest instance of all; nor why the day, purposely fixed upon 
for this general cleansing of every thing of this kind, should 
not have been that which tradition still pointed to, as the 
beginning of the whole. 

It is clear from the context of the Solon of Plutarch, that 


Vv Photius, Bibliotheca, Cod. 279. Equites, 1133. domep Snuoolovs: ad 
pag. 534. 2. Helladius. Ranas, 733. Ov5€ mapuaxotot. 
x Harpocration. > Cf. supra, Vol. i. 106.191”. This 
y Cf. Hipponax, apud Atheneum, date is confirmed by Diogenes Laert. 


rg (8 Vita Socratis, ii. cap. v. § xxii. 44. 
z Cf. Phot. Lex. Suidas, and Etym. ¢ In voce. 
M. in bappads. d Cf. Diogenes Laertius in Vita, i. 


a Hesychius, in voce. cf. Phot. Lex. Cap. x. § ii. 109. 
Tlepfivnuce. Scholia in Aristoph. ad 
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this lustration and purification did not long precede his legis- 
lation, nor consequently his correction of the calendar: so 
little that Plutarch supposes the purification to have pre- 
pared the way for the legislation: To 6é péy.orov iAacpois tTict 
kal kabappois Kat topvcect KaTopytacas Kal KaJoowwcas Ty TOALY, 
bmjKoov tod bixatov Kal waddov evel pods éudvoray énoinoe®. 
The stated date of the Athenzea of Erichthonius up to the 
time of this purification was still May 16 ; and though it may 
be questioned whether Solon would purposely fix the date of 
the lustration in general, and that of such a ceremony as 
the ®apyaxoi in particular, to the first of the Athenaic feriz, 
there was no reason a@ priori why he might not fix both as 
near to the first as the circumstances of the case would allow 
of, (particularly if one of the Athenaic feriz themselves had 
been the actual day of the death of Androgeus, and had been 
handed down by tradition accordingly *.) 

With respect to the date of this lustration, Suidas, as we 
have seen, dates it Olymp. 44: Eusebius and Jerome, in 
Chronico, Ol. 47. or 47.2: Diogenes Laertius‘, Ol. 46. If 
however its stated date in the calendar of Solon, from B. C. 
592 downwards was the Thargelia, Thargelion 6, and its 
date in the first instance was May 15, the latter no doubt 
determined the former ; and in that case, it is very necessary 
to consider that there was only one year in the cycle of Solon 
in which Thargelion 6 could fall on May 15: viz. the seventh. 
The first year of this kind, after the Correction, would be 
Cycle 1.7, B.C. 586: and forasmuch as it is of the nature of 
a cycle to apply backwards or forwards alike, on this principle 
the last year before, of which the same coincidence would 
have held good, would be B.C. 594. And as this date actually 


* Plutarch, De Musica, viii: Kai d\dos & eotw apyaios vouos Kadovpevos 
Kpadias, ov pnow ‘Inmavak Mipveppov atAjoa. ev apyn yap €Aeyeia pepedo- 
monpeva of adtd@bdot ndov. ToiTo dé Sndoi 7 THY Tlavabnvaiwv ypapy 7H wept 
Tov povotkod ayavos. It is conjectured that this Kpadcas vdéuos took its 
name from the circumstance of its being piped or sung at the time of the 
sacrifice of the apyaxoi: and if so, Plutarch’s reference to it as a stated 
part of the musical exhibition at the Panathenza, implies it had some 
connection with that ceremony; such as it would have, if the stated sacri- 
fice of the bapyaxoi was about the time of the Panathenzea Minora. 


e Solon, Cap. xii. f Vita, 1. Cap. x. § iii. 110. 
i ) if S 
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answered to Ol]. 46. 2, the date assigned by Diogenes to the 
lustration of Athens by Epimenides, (only one year before 
the legislation of Solon, and two years before his correction 
of the calendar,) on the strength of this coincidence we con- 
clude that this was probably the actual date of the event. 


ii. Panathenzea of Hipparchus. 

Another ancient and interesting Panathenaic date, (and 
one which in this instance rests on the authority not of tra- 
dition, but of regular history,) is that which coincided with 
the death of Hipparchus, son of Pisistratus, and the attempt 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, commemorated in the well- 
known scolion, 

"Ev puprou kdabdi 7d Eidos hopnce, 
onep ‘Appddios x’ ’Apioroyeitar, 
OTe Toy TUpavvoY KTavETHY, 


> / 3513. , ’ , 
isovopous T ’AOnvas emounaatny. 


*Ev puptov kdadi ro Eipos hopnce, 

aotrep “Appodios kK *Apiotoyeizav, 

6r ’A@avains év buaiats 

av6pa tupavvoy “Immapyxov exaweTny. 

K,T.A.f 

Thucydides tells us$ the conspirators purposely waited for 

the arrival of these Panathenza, (the Panathenza Majora,) 
because that was the only time when any of the citizens could 
appear in arms without exciting suspicion; and Herodotus 
tells us that their attempt was made on the first day of the 
solemnity. With regard to the year, Thucydides has sup- 
plied all the data necessary for its determination: Tvpavved- 
cas b€ én Tpia ‘Inmlas ere "AOnvaiwy, kal Tavodels ev TO Te- 
TapTo b70 Aakedatpovior ..-€xdéper UTdaTOvd0s ... &s Adurvaxor, 
exeidev O€ ws Bactdéa Aapeior, d0ev Kal dppopevos és Mapabdva 
Uotepov Ere. eixooTd ydn yepov Ov peta Mijdwov éorpdrevoev'. 
The date of Marathon having been B.C. 490 (after midsum- 
mer); the twentieth year before may be understood of B C. 
510; and the fourth year before that, of B.C. 514*: which 


* The date of the death of Hipparchus having been August 13, B. C. 
514; four years from that date would not be complete before August 13, 
B.C. 510; and the expulsion of Hippias, any time between the spring 
and August 13, B.C. 510, would be in the fourth year from the death of 


f Athenezeus, xv. 50. Bivins. Ck. 15.20% hy. §5, 56. ivi. 59. 
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must have been the year of the death of Hipparchus, if it 
really happened at the Panathenzea Majora. The xivth Pan- 
athenaic cycle, from the epoch Hecatombzeon 28, Cycle iv. 5, 
of the calendar of Solon, July 20, B.C. 566, would begin to 
be current Metageitnion 8, Cycle x. 7, August 13, B.C. 514: 
and that must have been the day of the death of Hipparchus, 
if that day was the first of the Panathenaic feriz f. 


Hipparchus. In like manner, twenty years from a given date, between the 
spring and August 13, B.C. 510, would not be complete before the same 
time B.C. 490; and if the expedition of Datis and Artaphernes set out 
any time before that date, B.C. 490, it would be in the 20th year from the 
expulsion of Hippias. 

+ An interval of three years between the death of Hipparchus and the 
expulsion of Hippias is recognised in the Hipparchus of Plato also'!. The 
date of the expulsion, B. C. 511-510, thus deducible from that of the 
death, B.C. 514, is further confirmed by Thucydides 2, speaking of the 
change of the form of the government at Athens, B.C. 411: Xademov yap 
jy tov’ AOnvaiwy Shpyov erer ExatooTS pddiota érevdy of TUpavvor KaTehv- 
Onoay, édevOepias matoa. If this was meant of one hundred years com- 
plete, it gives the date of the expulsion, B.C. 511; if of ninety-nine, 
B.C. 510. 

The date also of the beginning of the tyranny of Pisistratus might be 
obtained from these premises, if the joint length of his tyranny and of that 
of his sons were known for certain. But, according to the scholia on the 
Vespe*, Eratosthenes made this 50 years, Aristotle 41, Herodotus 36. 
And this is correct, so far as concerns Herodotus 4; but not, as it concerns 
Aristotle: from whose own statements in his Politica, it appears that he 
assigned 17 years to Pisistratus, and 18 to his sons; 35 to both together, 
very nearly the same as Herodotus. 

Isocrates § allowed the Pisistratide 40 years in all: Plutarch? (after 
Phaneas of Eresus) dated the beginning of their tyranny’Eml Kapiov 8, the 
archon before Hegestratus?: and the Parian Marble !° has the same archon 
and the same year for it also. This year, according to the Tables, would 
be B.C. 560; corrected, as it requires to be!!, it would bear date Game- 
lion 1, B. C. 559: from whence to Gamelion 1, B.C. 510, the interval 
would be 49 years, as that of the tyranny of Pisistratus and his sons from 
first to last. Eratosthenes made this joint tyranny, so reckoned, 50 years ; 
probably because he assumed its first year B.C. 560, instead of B.C. 559. 
Isocrates made it 40, probably because with Herodotus !? he reckoned the 
length of time, for which Pisistratus was dispossest of it, in all at ten or 
eleven years: 50—10=40. 


1 Opp. Parsi. Tom. ii. 239. 12. Cf. 7 Solon, xxxii. 
the scholia on the Lysistrata, 619. 1155. 8 Cf. lian, Varr. viii. 16. 
2 viii. 68. 3 Ad vy. 500. 9 Cf. Diodorus Fragm. lib. ix. 
4 Vide v. 55. 56. 62-65: cf. i. 59-64. 10 Epocha xli. 
5 v.12. 161. 28. cf. Justin, ii. 8. 11 See Vol. i. page 183. 


6 xvi. § 29 (27-31) Mep) tov Cedyous. 127. 62. 
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ili. Panathenea of the Timezeus. 


That the festivity going on in honour of some goddess, at 
the time of the Dialogue of the Timzus, was in honour of 
the goddess Athena, and not (as some of the learned have 
supposed) of the Thracian Bendis, and consequently that it 
must have been the Panathenza, and the Panathenzea M1- 
nora, and therefore, if going on two days after the Bendidea, 
was going on in the month Thargelion, and on the 22nd of 
the month at that time, has been shewn supra k. 

But with respect to the Julian date of Thargelion 22; we 
must first determine, if possible, the year in the cycle of 
Solon to which these two Dialogues of the Timzeus and the 
Politia appear to have been adapted. And for this purpose 
we may observe i. that the scene of the Politia, (one day 
before the Timeeus,) is laid in the Pirzeus, in the house of 
Kephalus, the father of the orator Lysias, and among those 
who are supposed to have been present at it, both Lysias and 
his brother Polemarchus are alluded to by name!. If so, it 
must be supposed to have taken place some year when 
Lysias was residing at Athens; and old enough to have 
taken a part in such a dialogue as this. And though it can- 
not be taken for granted that historical and chronological 
propriety would always be attended to in Plato’s Dialogues"; 
yet neither is it to be assumed without proof, that in a given 
instance it has been disregarded. 

Now the birth of Lysias is dated by Plutarch" in the year 
of Philocles °, and Ol. Ixxxii. 2; which latter the learned cor- 
rect by Ol. lxxx. 2 to make it agree with the former, Philo- 
cles, B.C. 459-458 p. And as the true year of Philocles 4 
entered Gamelion 1, Cycle xvii. 7, Jan. 12, B.C. 458, on that 
principle the birth of Lysias, to come within Olymp. Ixxx. 2 
also, must have fallen out in the first half of B.C. 458. It 
is agreed that when the Athenians resettled the ancient Sy- 
baris under the name of Thurii, (Praxiteles", B.C. 444—443,) 


k Page 67 sqq. 262. 489. 18. Suidas, Augotas. 

1 Pars iii. i. pag. 5, 7. cf. 3, 4. a Supra, Vol. i. 183. 

m Cf. our Origines Kalendariz Ita- ¥ Diodorus Sic. xii. 3. Plutarch, De- 
lice, iv. 245, 246. cem Oratores, loc. cit.: Dionysius Hal. 

2 Decem Oratores, iii. Lysias. De Lysia, 452, 453. cf. Pliny, H.N. 

© Cf. pag. 137. xii. 8. also the Fasti Hellenici of Mr. 


P Cf. Photius, Bibliotheca, Codex Clinton in anno 443. 
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both hes and Polemarchus his brother, (Kephalus their father 
then being dead, and Lysias himself in his 16th year.) were 
of the number of the settlers there. If so, Lysias was 15 
complete in the first half of B.C. 443; and therefore born in 
the first half of B. C. 458. 

It follows that from B.C. 458 to B.C. 443, Lysias must still 
have been at Athens, and Kephalus his father, for any thing 
which is known to the contrary, might still be alive; and con- 
sequently if the dialogue De Politia was adapted to any year 
between B.C. 458 and B. C. 443, (especially to such a year as 
B. C. 446, when Lysias would be 18 years old,) the scene of 
it night have been laid in the house of Kephalus; and Lysias 
his son might have been recognised as present at it, and ca- 
pable, if necessary, of taking a part, much more an interest, 
Huge 

We observe next that the Bendidea, or rites of Bendis, which 
began to be celebrated the day before the dialogue De Politia 
was related, had been ¢hen celebrated for the first time ; 1. e. 
had just been adopted in the Attic calendar *. We observe 
also that Bévéus being the name of the Thracian Artemis ¢, 
and the Bendidea being a Thracian festival; it is on every 
account to be presumed that if the Athenians were borrowing 
this festival from the Thracians, they were borrowing its date 
from the Thracian calendar also. And though the Thracian 
calendar has never yet formally come under our consideration, 
we have seen reason Y to conclude that among the Thracians 
in general, or that part of them best known to the Athenians 
in particular, it was the Primitive Equable calendar, B.C. 
400-399 ; and therefore must have been so, B. C. 446. 

Let us therefore assume that the true year of this first 
celebration of the Bendidea was Cycle xix. 3 of the calendar 


* There is proof too from the testimony of a Marble, the date of which 
appears to have been B.C. 334-331, Corp. Inscript. 157. Tom. 1. 250, 
251, that, having been first adopted into the ritual at this time, theyscon- 
tinued to make a part of it still B. C. 333, an hundred and thirteen years 
afterwards. 


® Plutarch, loc. cit: Photius, Biblio-  @paxiori’ mapa dé AOnvatois EopT? Bev- 
theca, loco citato. cf. Lysias, Oratio  d:d/a. cf. in AiAoyxoy also. 
xii. § 5 sqq. v Supra, Vol. ii. 260 sqq. 

t Hesychius, in voce: ‘H “Apres, 
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of Solon, B. C. 446; and that the Attic date of the Bendidea, 
(both in this first instance and ever after, down to the date of 
the Metonic Correction,) Thargelion 20, was taken from the 
Thracian calendar. Cycle xix. 3 of the calendar of Solon, 
Thargelion 20 corresponded to May 14, B.C. 446. Afra Cy- 
clica 3561, Thoth 1 corresponded to December 15, B.C. 447. 
Hence the first six months of that year would stand as 


follows— 
Mira Cyclica 3561, B. C. 447-446. 





i. Thoth Dec. 15 B.C. 447 iv. Choeeac March 15 B.C. 446 
ii. Phaophi Jan. 14 — 446 v. Tybi April 14 
ii. Athyr Feb. 13 vi. Mecheir May 14 


Mecheir 1 Afra Cyclica 3561 May 14 B.C. 446 
Thargelion 20 Cycle xix. 3 May14 — 446 





It thus appears that the date of the first Bendidea in the 
Attic calendar, Thargelion 20 Cycle xix. 3, and the first of 
Mecheir Aira Cyclica 3561, were the same; May 14 B.C. 
446. If this date therefore was taken from the Thracian one 
for the time being, ¢hat must have been the first of Mecheir, 
Afra Cyclica 3561 ; the first of the sixth month in the Primi- 
tive calendar. And this too would be a remarkable coinci- 
dence; if the first of the month at least was as likely to be 
their date in their own calendar, as any day of the month be- 
sides. And possibly the comcidence may have gone much 
further ; for this day, May 14, approaches so near to the 
traditionary date of the second Natale Mundi, May 16, and 
the idea and nature of the Thracian Bendis, for ought which 
is known to the contrary, may have approached so closely to 
that of one of the two correlative powers or principles, asso- 
ciated together in the cosmogonic duads of antiquity, the 
sun and the moon, (the former the type of the Masculine, 
the latter that of the Feminine, Principle, concerned in the 
production of all things,) that possibly, (were more known of 
the history of this ancient Thracian festival, the time when it 
was instituted, and the purpose for which it was intended,) 
there might be reason to conclude that its date had been pur- 
posely taken from that of the second Natale Mundi itself. It 
is very observable at least, that the Attic Panathenzea, which 
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were taking up and continuing these first Attic Bendidea, if 
the latter were falling May 14, must have fallen on May 16, 
the original date of the Athena of Erichthonius itself, and 
the original date of the Panathenzea Minora, B. C. 566; and 
that also might have something to do in determining the 
Athenians to fix upon this year, B.C. 446, as that of the 
adoption of the Bendidea *. 


* Tt is singular that the learned in modern times, Meursius, Petitus, 
Corsini, Miiller, and Mr. Clinton himself, (see his Fasti Hellenici, ii. 333- 
336,) who have treated of the question of the date of the Panathenza 
Minora, both those who contended that they were celebrated in Tharge- 
lion, and those who have maintained that their proper month was Heca- 
tombzon, have taken it for granted that, if celebrated in Thargelion, they 
were so the day after the Bendidea: from which it would follow that if 
the stated date of the Bendidea was the 19th of Thargelion, that of the 
Panathenza must have been the 20th. They have all alike overlooked the 
fact that there was a clear day between the Bendidea and the Timeus of 
Plato; and if the Timzeus, the Panathenza also. 

Those again, who have maintained that the Minora were celebrated in 
the same month as the Majora, (Hecatombzon,) and therefore have un- 
derstood the Aapumadndpopia, alluded to in the Politia as about to be 
celebrated in the evening, of one of the ceremonies of the Bendidea, 
have not attended to the fact that the Bendidea were then over, but the 
Panatbenza, agreeably to the Greek rule of the Noctidiurnal cycle, espe- 
cially in the case of a Ilavvvyis like this, were only just beginning that 
same evening. 

But it is unnecessary to enter again upon this question of the proper 
season of the Panathenzea Minora, whether the spring or the summer; or 
the proper month, whether Thargelion or Hecatombeon. We are aware 
of no testimony which would militate, even in appearance, against the con- 
clusion to which we have come about it; except that of the inscription, 
(No. 157 of the Corp. Inscript. Vol. i. 250, 251,) which we lately referred 
to. ‘The subject of that inscription seems to have been the account which 
certain officers at Athens, (the ‘Iepomovoi and others,) had to render for the 
depparikoy ; i.e. the sums of money raised from the disposal of the skins of 
victims, offered in sacrifice. A fragment of this account, for the year of 
Ctesicles, B. C. 334-333, and that of Nicocrates, B.C. 333-332, (neither 
of them Panathenaic by the cycle of the Majora,) is preserved in this in- 
scription. And as the characters 


.. Onvaiwy mapa 


preceded by an allusion to the sacrifice called Ammon, and the sacrifice to 
Eipnyn, (which, as it is known from the Scholia on the Pax of Aristo- 
phanes, 1019, 1020, accompanied the Svvoikia, on the 16th of Hecatom- 


ai me a 
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Section II].—On the number of the Panathenaic Feria, or the 
length of time for which the Panathenea lasted. 


We shall not add to the length of this Dissertation, by 
entering on any account of the details of the Panathenaic 
solemnity of either kind, beyond what has been already 
given. We shall conclude by briefly adverting to a question 
of fact, concerning which nothing has yet been said; What 
was the length of time for which it lasted? or what was the 
number of the Panathenaic Ferie ? 

With respect to the Panathenzea Minora, we are entirely 
destitute of information on these points. All we can say 
about them is, that probably the original rule of the Athe- 
nea, and that of the Panathenzea, in this respect did not 
differ. With regard to the Panathenza Majora, that they 
lasted more than one day, might be inferred from the Scholia 
on the Hecuba*, and from the Heraclide y, and from the 
Scholia on the Pax of Aristophanes2, and probably even from 
the Panathenaicus of Isocrates*; but there is no express tes- 
timony to the duration of the Greater, any more than to that 
of the Lesser, earlier than the time of Aristides, the Sophist 
of Smyrna?: and that is so late in the history of this insti- 
tution, that whatsoever number of days it was lasting in his 
time, it may well be supposed, at a still earlier period, to have 
lasted still more. 


bzeon,) are still to be read on the stone, it has been inferred that some Pan- 
athena, and consequently the Minora, were next in order to this sacrifice 
to Eipynvy, and therefore in the same month, Hecatombzon. 

It would not however follow that they must have been celebrated in 
Hecatombeon, even if they were_next to the sacrifice to Eipjvn. But it is 
absolutely precarious, from so mutilated a stone as this, to undertake to 
determine the order and relation of these allusions. There is reason to 
believe that the sacrifice called Ammon was borrowed by the Athenians 
from the Libyan calendar, and that its stated time in that was the spring: 
see our Fasti Catholici, iv. 251-261. The true order of these entries on the 
stone may have been first the sacrifice to Eipyvyy, in Hecatombeon, then 
the sacrifice to Ammon, in Elaphebolion or Munychion, and lastly the 
Panathenza (Minora) in Thargelion. 

x Ad v. 464. y Ad vers. 770-783. Z Ad vy. 899. 
a xii. § 58. 
> See supra, Vol. iii. Diss. x. P. i. chap. iv. sect. ii. p. 291 sqq. 
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"Erneta evOvpntéov xal am advrod tod cvpBddov tav Adyov 
dru ovdé THY Tay Llavabynvalwyv attev Eoptnv juiv juépas pias 
avaykn meTpetv, GAAQ...Kal TO TAROOS TOV tpepov Kdopou Xap 
kal ceuvorytos aveita...ctvicwev 5& 6 Tov Kal TOV dyova TOV 
YUPVLKOV Kal €TL GAAOV TOV THS PovELKTs, OVK eodma€ SpiCopevor, 
GX’ ef’ Exdorn TehevTSvta os eivety TH Tuepa, Kal wadw ef ap- 
xis kabiorduevov’. We learn from the comment of the Scho- 
hast on this and other passages, that the Panatheneea lasted 
four days, and that the speech was divided into four parts, in 
order that one might be delivered on each day : ’Ee.di) 7) Tov 
Tlavabnvatwv éopty 1a Tecodpwv ipepav eyivero, dveiAe Kal avTos 
eis Técoapa péepy TOV AdyovI—Eis técoapa yap Suetrev, emELd7 
kal 4 TOV Tlavabnvaiwy Eoprn, Os ener, 51a TeTodpov yEepav 
mAnpovrare. And this statement, of its duration at this time, 
is often repeated in these Scholia: "Emeidi) 6@ 4 marijyvpis 
Téooapas Kateixev yyepas!— SvpBodrov Kade... THY Tov Mav- 
afnvaiwy éoptiv. eoTep yap atrn bia Tecodpwov uepav amap- 
tierar otto K,T. AS—Kai tiv wavijyvpw els jpepas téooapas b 
—Tpeis jjpepas nyeto ta Tavadjvarai—”Hyovv at técoapes 
Huepar * *, 

It remains only to notice the statement which occurs in 
the Scholia on Demosthenes, contra Midiam!, respecting the 
cycle of the Panathenzea Minora, as biennial, not annual, in 
their time. It is very conceivable that in the time of these 
Scholia that might have been the case. These Scholia were 
much later than the classical era. It is far from improbable 
that before their time an annual celebration of so costly a 


* In the Vita of Aristides, (738. 26—739. 16,) this oration is said to 
have been delivered at the Panathenza, in the presence of the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, and of Herodes Atticus. If so, A.D. 175, (a Panathe- 
naic year,) when the emperor was passing through Athens, on his way to 
the east: see vol. iii. page 422. He left Rome on that occasion 
after the nones of July, and might be at Athens on the 28th of Hecatom- 
bzeon of the vulgar Metonic calendar. And Herodes Atticus might still 
be alive at that time, A.D. 175; though he was dead at the time of the 
return of the emperor, the end of the next year, A.D.176. Vide Vol. ii. 
page 131. art. xciii. 


€ Vol. i. 238. 12-16. Oratio xiii. d 98. 30. e iii. 196. 2g. 
f go. 6. & 197. 16. h 197. 3. 1 197. 24. 
k 197. 25. cf. 198. 12. 1 Supra, page 62. 
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solemnity as the Panathenzea might have been found too 
great a burden for the reduced circumstances of the Athe- 
nians. In the meanwhile too, the increasing influence of 
Christianity would have its effect in diminishing the inclina- 
tiou, even of the Athenians, to keep up these memorials of 
their former paganism. In any case, it might seem to be 
only consistent, that if the Panathenza Majora were cele- 
brated only once in four years, the Minora, in the course of 
the same interval, should be celebrated only twice. 


DISSERTATION IL. 


On the Eleusinian Correction of Eumolpus, and the 
Thesmophorian Correction of Triptolemus. 


CHAPTER. I: 


Section I.—Distinction and yet identity of the Eleusinia and 
the Thesmophoria of antiquity. 

Tun Eleusinia and the Thesmophoria of the ancient Athe- 
nians differed in name; but, as first brought into existence, 
not in reality. Each of them was instituted in honour of the 
same Divine Principles, and as similarly related to each other, 
and to every thing else; Anyjrnp and the Képy. The distinction 
of name was merely accidental. The Eleusinia were called 
from the place where they were instituted, and where they 
were ever after celebrated. The Thesmophoria derived their 
name from the Powers or Principles, to which both they and 
the Eleusinia were sacred. We shall see hereafter that these 
also were instituted at Eleusis; and might have been called 
after the name of the place where they were instituted, as 
much as the Eleusinia. 

The proper meaning of this word Oecpodédpra, according to 
the analogy of a multitude of terms in the Greek, is ra tév 
Oecpopdpwv, with the ellipsis of tepa; ra iepd Tov Ocopopdpov 
—the rites and ceremonies in honour of the persons, known 
and recognised in the character and relation of Ocopoddpor. 
And the first observation which may be made on the use of 
this particular title, among the ancient Greeks, is that it was 
restricted to two of their gods or goddesses, Anurjrnp and the 
Kopn— 

Evxeabe taiv Geo- 
popdpow, TH Anuntpe kal ry Képn— 
Kdv Ocopoddpou...i. e. "Avti Tod ev TO TOV Oeopopdpwv tepa, 
Anyntpos kat Teprepovns”. 


m Thesmophoriazusee, 295. n Schol, ad ver. 86. 
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The next is, that the proper version of this Greek title in 
Latin would be Legifer; in English, Law-bearer, Law-bringer, 
or Law-giver. Virgil applies it to Ceres, as the name of the 
Greek Demeter— 

Legiferze Cereri °. 

And the truth is, that according to the ancient grammarians 
there was no difference originally between @ecyos in Greek, 
and Noéyos; or if there was, it consisted in ¢his circumstance; 
that ©ecyuot were laws and ordinances of Divine institution, 
Néyo. were the constitutions of men, i.e. laws, properly so 
calied. And this distinction is agreeable to the use of the 
analogous term of O¢uis, Oégusores; which is of such fre- 
quent occurrence in Homer and Hesiod, and yet is to be 
understood of rules of action, or principles of government, 
recognised every where by the moral instincts of mankind, 
and so far of Divine rather than human authority P. 

Among the Athenians, Oecyol, as opposed to Neyo, was 
applied to the laws of Draco, in contradistinction to those of 
Solon: Avadepe: 6€ Oecpos vepuov' 6 yap Oecpds éott TOD Apaxov- 
Tos 6 6€ vduos SdAwvos4. There is no doubt however that, 
as derived from @¢€, riOnut, pono, instituo, it must have 
carried with it at first the simple sense of any thing set 
and established, 1. e. enacted and appointed by a competent 
authority, whether Divine or human. Solon applies it to his 
own laws— 

IIpara pev evyaperOa Avi Kpovidy Bacrdi, 
Gecpois roiade tuyny ayabny Kai KvOos 6maagoa *— 


Ocecpors S dpotws TO KaK@ Te KayadG 

eypayva S— 
@eopuds exadreiro pev mada kal cis Exactos TGv vopwvt. And 
hence the title of ©ecyoérns, in the sense of voyobérns, or 
vouopvAat 4, given to six of the archons of Athens, as ex- 
pressly charged with the custody and superintendence of the 


© Mn. iv. 58. and Serv. in loc. cf. s xxviii. 16. cf. Andokides, De Myste- 
Callimachus, Hymn. in Cererem, 19:  riis, § 81, 82: Stobzeus, Tit. xliii. 48: 
Soph. Triptolemus, Fragm. i.: cf. Dio- Pollux, viii. cap. ix. § 106: Hesychius, 
nys. Hal. Ant. Rom. i. 12. Ocopuay : Occpovs. 

P Diodorus, v. 67. t Harpocration, @ecuds. cf, Photius, 

4 Anecdota, 264.12.@¢cuds:cf.Etym. and Suidas, @ecuds. 
M. @copobéra. % Hesych. Oecpobérat. 


r Fr. xxiv. 
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code, the revision and correction of the laws". ©OceopodéraY: 
kadobvrat dé obTws OTL TOV VomeV Thy émedrELaY ewOLODYTO, DecpoV 
de exddovv Tov vdyov. 

The proper sense of deapoddpos consequently was that of 
6 Oecpors péepwr, itor véuovs“ ; and the decpoddpia being the 
tepa TOV Oecpopdpor, the name of the institution itself virtute 
termini pointed to the character and relation in which the 
powers or principles so honoured must have been regarded 
and proposed ; viz. as the ultimate authors of society, as the 
primary source of principles of duty, rules of action, laws 
and ordinances of universal obligation, without which social 
order could have been neither originated nor maintained. 
And whatsoever else might have been intended in this insti- 
tution, it is certain that this one circumstance of its relation 
to the origin of society, as founded upon law and order, and 
as kept in being by both, was never lost sight of: so that as 
the Argonautica attributed to Orpheus observe, the sum 
and substance of every other purpose, contemplated by this 
institution, was implied in this one of its titles— 

Ajpnrpds te mAdyny Kai Bepoeddvns peya révOos, 
Oecpopdpoy 8 dainv K,T. r.* 

Leges enim ipsa, says Servius, in explanation of the 
epithet Legiferee Y, dicitur invenisse: nam et sacra ipsius 
Thesmophoria, id est legum latio vocantur. sed hoc ideo 
fingitur quia ante inventum frumentum a Cerere passim 
homines sive lege vagabantur: que feritas imterrupta est 
invento usu frumentorum. 

Oix Géiov b€ mapadurely Tis Ocod TavTns Thy bmEepBordy THs Eis 
Tovs avOpdmovs evepyecias. yxwpls yap THs edpéoews TOD oitov, THY 
TE KaTEpyaciay avrod Tous avOpdmovs edldake, Kal vopous elonyn- 
cato....6u jv aitiayv daciy aitinv Oecpoddpov enovopacbjvat 2 
—Myre Alia yeveOdcoy pyre Aryntpay Oeopoddpov ecivat, pyre 
Tloveudéva urddp.ov dpodoyetv e0éXovtes *—Ocopoddpia eoriv 
é€opti, Anyntpos* tavrns S€ THs mpoonyopias retdynKev, eTELOH 
dua tH ebpéoer TOv AnuntpiakGv kaprav énevonOnoav Oecpol, 


u Harpocration, @ecpobéra : Pho- x Ver. 26. 
tius, Occuobéryns, Cecno9éra:: Suidas y Supra, page 167. 
and Etym. M. @ecpodéran. 2 Diodor. Sic. v. 5. 
Y Anecdota, 264.15. a Plutarch, Ady. Coloten xxii. 


~ Hesych. in voce. 
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TOUTEOTL VOMOL, TOV Tpd TovTOv Onpiddyn THY Slaitay exdvTwv >— 
Teque Ceres et Libera, quarum sacra, sicut opiniones homi- 
num ac religiones ferunt, longe maximis atque occultissimis 
cxremoniis continentur, a quibus initia vite atque victus, 
legum, morum, mansuetudinis, humanitatis exempla homini- 
bus et civitatibus, data ac dispertita esse dicuntur°—Nam 
mihi cum multa eximia divinaque videntur Athene tue 
peperisse...tum nihil melius illis mysteriis quibus, ex agresti 
immanique vita exculti ad humanitatem et mitigati sumus: 
initiaque ut appellantur ita revera principia vite cogno- 
vimus ¢, 

Nor can there be any doubt that, understood in this rela- 
tion to the Oeopoddpor, the ’EXevoivia were also Gecpoddpia. 
Hesychius defines the Oecpoddpia, Ta pvotnpia ris Ajunrpos : 
a definition just as applicable to the Eleusinia at Eleusis, 
as to the Thesmophoria anywhere else. Vultis enim, says 
Arnobius ©, consideremus mysteria, et illa divina que The- 
smophoria nominantur a Grecis? quibus gente ab Attica 
sancta illa pervigilia consecrata sunt, et pannychismi graves. 
It is equally certain that the name of mysteries was just as 
applicable to the Thesmophoria. Mvortipia dé €xAjOn mapa 70 
Tovs dkovovTas pUELY TO OTOpA, Kal pydevi TatTa eEnyeioOar. pew 
d€ €ote TO KAelew To orduaf. There was at least the same 
reserve about the Thesmophoria, as about the Eleusinia. 
Each was concealed from all but the privileged few who 
served as their proper ministers; or if opened to any others, 
only at stated times, and under the seal of secresy. 

No distinction then can be drawn between the Eleusinia 
and the Thesmophoria; according to the first idea and the 
primary relation of each. The Thesmophoria was the general 
name of such institutions ; the Eleusinia was the individual 
name of one such, and in one locality. The Hleusinia were 
the Thesmophoria at Eleusis; the Thesmophoria were the 
Eleusinia, not at Eleusis; i. e. the Thesmophoria of after- 
times, and in other quarters of Greece besides Attica: for, 
as to the Thesmophoria most properly so called, because the 


b Schol. in Clement. Alex. Protre- @ Cicero, De Legibus, ii. 14, 36. 
pticon, ii. § 17. Ocouopédpia. iv. 101. ev. 173. 
© Cicero, In Verr. Actio ii. v. 72, f Scholia in Ranas, 459. 
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first instituted, we shall see by and by there was no differ- 
ence between them and the Eleusinia in respect of place, 
any more than of time. 


Secrion I]1.—On the universality of the Thesmophoria among 
the Greeks. 


And this leads us to observe that, though the Eleusinia in 
the particular sense of the mysteries were peculiar to the 
Athenians, the Oecpoddpia, as the observance or solemnity 
of the ©ecpoddpo., were common to all the Greeks. Demeter 
and the Koré, in this character and relation of the Oecpo- 
gdpo., were objects of worship among them everywhere. 
Nor can any observance of the ancient Greek ritual, so uni- 
versally received and so characteristic of the Greek name 
and nation as this, be mentioned, but one, closely connected 
with it, the Avovdo.a of Hellenic antiquity. So that, as 
every Grecian community, however obscure and insignifi- 
cant, had its annual, or its biennial, Avovio.a, in honour of 
A.dvucos ; so had it its annual, or its triennial, or its quadri- 
ennial, @ecpuodédpia, in honour of the Oecpodpdpor. BovdAeu xat 
Ta Depepadtrns avOodéyta Sinynowpal cor; .. . TavTny Ti pvOo- 
Aoyiav at yuvatkes Toikidws Kata TAL EopTafovow, Ocopopdpia 
Skipopdpia ’Appynroddpia, ToAvTpdTes THY Pepepattys éxrpaye- 
dotoa dpzayjvs. Among the S«édAva which the Greeks were 
accustomed to sing over their wine; one of the commonest 
was in honour of Demeter and Proserpine— 

T1Aovrov pntép’ ’Odvprriav deido 
Anuntpay oreparnpdpors ev Spats, 
oe te mat Avos Tlepoedovy ». 

When Herodotus alludes to the Thesmophoria, it is abso- 
lutely, as to a well known Grecian solemnity: Kati ris An- 
untpos TeAeTHs Tépt, THY of "EAAQves Oecpoddpia Kad€ovot k,T. A. 
The Thesmophoria, if not first instituted in Arcadia, yet are 
said to have been longest and most religiously observed 
there according to their original rule; and, as Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus tells us*, the Roman feast of Ceres, still ob- 
served in his time according to the Hellenic rule, was intro- 

& Clemens Alex. Protrepticon, ii. §17. pag. 16. 1.21. cf. Eusebius, Prep. 


Evang. ii. 3. 140. § 22. 
h Athenzeus, xv. 50. 6’. ii, 171. k Ant. Rom. i. 33. 
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duced into Italy by Evander, from Arcadia: ‘Idpicavro 8é 
cat Arjpntpos iepov, kal tas Ovolas ait dua yuvatkev te Kal 
vnpadréovs €Ovoav, ws "EAAno vopos’ Gv ovdev 6 Kal” Has AXaLE 
xpévos*, This point indeed, of the universal observance of 
the Thesmophoria, must be too familiar to the classical 
reader to make it necessary that we should illustrate it any 
further at present; and the most remarkable instances of 
the fact will probably come under our notice in the course 
of the subject itself. 


Section I1].—On the analogy of the Hellenic Demeter to the 
Egyptian Isis ; of the Hellenic Thesmophoria to the Egypt- 
tan Isia; and of the Hellenic Fable of Demeter, the Koré, 
and Pluto to the Egyptian one of Isis, Osiris, and Typhon. 


We have often had occasion to observe! that there never 
was, nor in the nature of things ever could have been, more 
than an accidental difference between the Egyptian Isis, the 
Dardanian Mater Ideea, the Indian Durgha, the Phrygian 
Kybele, the Cretan Rhea, the Cyprian Venus or Aphrodite, 
the Pheenician Astarte, the Thracian Kotytto, the Assyrian 
Adergatis, the Arabian Alilat, the Babylonian Mylitta, the 
Italian Pales or Minerva, the Scandinavian Frea or Friga, 
and various other conceptions of antiquity: of all which it 
might be said— 

TloAA@y 6vopdray popd7 pia™, 

The names might differ ; the subject of the names, the per- 
son intended by them, was one and the same—and that one 
subject and person neither more nor less than the original 
idea of the Egyptian Isis in her proper relation to the Egypt- 
ian Osiris. The same assertion would be equally true of the 
Hellenic Demeter. The prototype of the Hellenic Demeter 
also was the Egyptian Isis ; nor can any distinction be made 
between them except that of the order of time and being 
respectively: viz. that the Egyptian Isis was an older con- 
ception of its kind than the Hellenic Demeter, and the first 
idea of the Hellenic Demeter was borrowed from that of the 
Egyptian Isis. In other respects there was no real difference 

k Cf. our Origines Kal. Italice, ii. | sqq. Origines Kal. Ital. i. 381: 385. 


° Supra, page 145, note. 
1 Cf. Fasti Catholici, iii. gt: 117 m /Eschylus, Prometheus, 2:0. 
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between them, except that of name. The Egyptian Isis was 
the Egyptian Demeter ; the Hellenic Demeter was the Hel- 
lenic Isis. This fact indeed is so well attested, and so agree- 
able to the belief of all antiquity, that it would be superfluous 
to enter upon any formal consideration of it, except with a 
view to proceed systematically, and to make good every 
position which we have occasion to lay down, by its proper 
proofs. 

In the first place then, the Egyptian Isis, as we saw in our 
Fasti Catholici®, in one of the points of view in which she ad- 
mitted a priori of being regarded, and after a time probably 
the most common and the most familiar to the popular appre- 
hension of all, was a type and impersonation either of the 
earth in general, or of the land of Egypt im particular. In 
like manner the Hellenic Demeter was the impersonation 
either of the earth in general, or of the land of Grecia in par- 
ticular. The name of Anyyrnp was compounded of Aj and 
Mirnp ; the first of which elements, it is agreed, was the 
Doric or Aolic form of Ij: so that the first and proper sense 
of the name could never have been anything but that of Ij 
paytnp, Terra Mater, or Earth, the Mother. 

Eidwdov "Apyou ynyevovs adev da °— 

’Avtl tod & yh, AwpixGs’ of yap Awptels THY yy Sav act, Kal Tov 
yvopov dvddmov P—Adrevadba’ eipyntar @s TO hevda’ ot yap Awptets 
THY yhv dav A€yovow...@s Kal TOV yvddov dSvopov I—Oi yap Aw- 
plets TO yévos Sévos A€yovor, Kal THY ynv dav, Kal Tov yvodov bvd- 
pov'—Aa yi, Awpixds’ Oev kal Anuaytnp, otov Cnuantnp $—Tuwves 
d& dvtl Tod Hed yij...weTaBAnOEvTOos Tod y Eis TO 6, ws Ev TO Anyn- 
THP, THY}, TNO), Tapa TO TO Vdwp TdAY ava t—Anyytnp yap 7 yi), 
Awpikds’ obto. yap avti tod y 6 Téa, dvopepov yvopeEpor, Kat 
Ariuntpav Vijuntpav A€yovresY—Anuijtnp, Tapa TO yh} Kal 0 pa}Tnp, 
ynentnp tis obcaX—An yn Y—Avodepdv...a76 Tod dvdpov' A€yeTat 
yap tots AioAedor Avéddos 2. 

Hence Theodoret 4, in reference to a fragment of Orpheus’ 


nil. 92:99, 100. Y Scholia in Hesiod. Opp. et Dies, 
© AMschylus, Prometheus, 568. 32. Anuntepos &krnv. 
P Schol. in loc. x Etym. M. 
4 Etym. Magn. in voce. y Hesychius. 
¥ Scholia in Sept. contra Thebas, z bid. 

345. ovridavois ev pobioow. a Grecorum Affectuum Curatio, iil. 
s In Agamemn. 1070. Tomo? Aa. 128. § 54. cf. 123. § 44. 


' Scholia in Phoenissas,1296. bed 5a. 
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‘O d& ’Opdeds, 
Tn (pyor) untnp wavrev Anunrnp movdvddrepa— 


Kaédv\ov yap t7d tév dpyaioy tomtdv kal prvdoypddorv tiv 
Anpntpav Viv pntépa tpocayopeverOa. cvudwva b€ Tovrols elvat 
, / X a 3 n / \ = ld 
Ta Te OyAOvpeva Oia TOV OpdikOv ToLnucTor, Kal Ta TapEecayd- 
Meva Kara Tas TEeAETds, TEepl GV Ov O€uts Tots Gprrrots toTopety Ta 
kata peposb—Tpara’...0 «al Anynrnp—Etpudderat... Kal 
Anpatynp obttes év Skapdia, cal 7 Pi—Arovvpor 6%, tapdcov 1 pev 
Képn cal Tepoepovn, 6% Anyyrnp cat (H, kadetrar n pev Tmpe- 
/ iS SS tf e Vv , a n fal Ne \ 
aBvurépa 1) 6€ vewrépa°—Ore Kovpotpopov tiv ynv Kadovou Kal 
\ 3 3 na \ aa >] \ ”~ ro lW A aA XX - 
tov e& avtijs kaprov Képny... amo ths Képys: iv mapa TAotrert 
Kal Kata ynv ovoav...dums Képyy A€yovor bia THY TOD KapTob 
aes \ / / £ , ee 2 cLilet | 
KaT €VvLauvTOV yLvomevny yevvynow f—Anvott kal ‘low avtny (the 
earth) tpoonydpevody Ties... GAAoL be Els TO yovisov adths am- 
Nee , a e \ \ a \ x - 
dovres Aijpntpav tpocetnov, Batrep 61) Kal T]Awrtvos, Tov ev voov 
avrjs ‘Eoriav xudGv, Anyyntpav b& thy Woyiv S— AAG Tatra pev 
Guowa Tols I70 TOV StwixGv Oeoroyovpevors earl. Kal yap exeivor 
X\ ‘\ , Lal \ / , > 7 \ 
TO PeVv yoviwovy TVEtpa Kal Tpdpiysov Ardvucoy eivat A€yovat, Td 
TAnKTikov b€ Kal dvatpetiKov “Hpakdéa, TO be dextiKdy "Appova: 
Anyntpav 6% cal Képny ro 61a ths yijs Kal Tov KapTOv SuqKOV, 
Tloveddva 6 7d bad THs Oadarrys b-——IToAAG...@ TAA|a wept 
OeGv ot TavrTa O& KAaAGS Aéyerat Tap’ "EAAnaowv. olov edOds dpOds 
Ajpytpav kal Képnv dvoudtovtes otk dp0Gs 600 Kal TeEpt Tov avTov 
dpporepas eivar ToTmov vopifovow. i) pev yap ev yn Kal Kupla TOV 

‘ n + ae ra ’ 3 , \ a \ te 7 7 
Tept yy €otiv: 1 O ev cediyvyn, Kal TOV TeEpt ceANVHY (Kupia)'— 
Kadotou yap ot pev tip ynv Kéopnv Aijpnrpa LActrwva, tip oe 
Oddacoay Toceddva...°Hpav 8 rov dépa, kal 70 mip “Adar 
atop, kat “HAvov ’Amwéd\A@va, kal Sedjvnv” Aptepw, kal “Ewadpdpov 
“Adpodirny, kal 2rikBovra “Epyjy *. 

Tellurem ...putant esse Opem, quod opera fiat melior ; 
Matrem, quod plurima pariat; Magnam, quod cibum pariat; 
Proserpinam, quod ex ea proserpant fruges; Vestam quod 
vestiatur herbis !— 


b Diodorus, iii. 62. 

¢ Hesychius. 

4 {bid. 

€ Scholia ad Phoenissas, 683. Ai d.6- 
VUMOL. 

f Htym. M. Kopeo@jvat. 

8 Proclus in Timeum, A. (iv.) 683 
= 282 C. 


h Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xl. 

i De Facie in orbe Lune, xxvii. 

k Philo Judezus, ii. 180. 26. De De- 
eem oraculis. cf. it, 472. 4-11. De Vita 
Contemplativa. 

1 Varro, Fragmenta, 227. cf. 273 
also. Apud Augustin. De Civitate, 
Vii. 24. 
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Tardaque Eleusine Matris volventia plaustra ™"— 


Id est", qualia ostendit Ceres apud Eleusina ; aut certe qua- 
libus Mater Deum colitur: nam ipsa est etiam Ceres. Rome 
quoque sacra hujus de plaustro vehi consueverant—Terram 
quidam e vobis, quod cunctis sufficiat animantibus victum, 
matrem esse dixerunt magnam. eandem hance aliquot, quod 
salutarium seminum frugem gerat, Cererem esse pronun- 
ciant °—Frugum substantiam volunt Proserpinam dicere, 
quia fruges hominibus cum seri cceperunt prosunt. terram 
ipsam Cererem nominant: nomen hoc a serendis frugibus 
mutuatum P. 

ii. The Egyptian Isis was identified by the Greeks with 
their own Demeter, and the Grecian Demeter by the Egyp- 
tians with their own Isis—Alydmrior pév yap A€yovor TH TE 
Anpntpav Kal thy low thy adriy elva, kat eis Alyumroy évey- 
Kely TpeTnVY TO oTepuati—A€wv be... THY “low tro “EAAjvor 
Anpntpa kadeicdal dnow'!t. Such seems to have been also 
the opinion of Eudoxuss, and of Archemorus of Eubeat. 
Nonnus, introducing Cadmus, speaking to Electra at Samo- 
thrace, of Isis under the name of Io, makes him call her the 
Egyptian Demeter Y— 


"H)Oe kal eis Alyumtov éuov poov.... 

idvOev cis Atyurrov, rn Boeny peta popdny 

Saipovins WSahpa peraddaEaca Kepains 

eoke Gea chepexaprros’ avarropevoto O€ KapTov 

Alyurrins Anuntpos €uns mepikaddeos "lovs 

evddpuols Opdqo.tos EhicgoeTa ATMOS anTars— 
Me primigenii Phryges Pessinunticam nominant Deum 
Matrem ; hinec Autochthones Attici Cecropiam Minervam ; 
illine fluctuantes Cyprii Paphiam Venerem ; Cretes sagittiferi 
Dictynnam Dianam; Siculi trilmgues Stygiam Proserpinam ; 
Eleusinii vetustam deam Cererem; Junonem alii, alii Bel- 
lonam, alii Hecaten, Rhamnusiam alii; et qui nascentis dei 
solis inchoantibus radiis illustrantur Aithiopes, Ariique, pri- 


m Virgil, Georgic., i. 163. t Clemens Alex. Strom. i. xxi. § 106. 
n Servius, in loc. pag. 75. 8. 
© Arnobius, iii. 119. S Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, liv. 
P Firmicus, De errore profane re- t [bid. xxvil. 

ligionis, xiii. Wii 27/5. 


4 Diodor. Sic. v. 69. 
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scaque doctrina pollentes Augyptii, ceremoniis me prorsus 
propriis percolentes, appellant vero nomine Reginam Isidem*. 

iii. The resemblance at least of the Hellenic Thesmophoria 
to the Egyptian Isia was too obvious to escape the most 
superficial observer among the ancients. Try pev yap ‘Ocipt- 
dos TeAeTY TH Atovioov tiv adriy eivat, THY b€ Tis “lowos TH 
ths Anpntpos épowotdtny tmdpyew, TOY dvoydTwv pdovov évynd\a- 
ypévev Y: and this is explained, and seen to have been only 
natural and consistent, if, as Herodotus tells us2, the The- 
smophoria themselves came into Greece from Egypt. Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, contrasting the rites and ceremonies 
of religion among the Romans with those among the Greeks, 
observes *: “Eopty te map avrois ovdéua peAaveipwv 7) TEVvOLos 
dyerat, KomeToOUS €xovoa Kal Opyvovs yuvatkGv ext Oeois adavigo- 
pévous, BoTEp “EAAnow emuredcirar tepl te Ulepoedpdovns aprayiyv 
kat Ta Avovicov 740n kal dca GdAa Toratra. In hike manner, 
Servius, commenting on Virgil: 

Nocturnisque Hecate triviis ululata per urbes >— 


Proserpinam raptam a Dite patre cum Ceres cum incensis 
faculis per orbem terrarum requireret, per trivia eam vel 
quadrivia vocabat clamoribus: unde permansit in ejus sacris 
ut certis diebus per compita a matronis exerceatur ululatus ; 
sicut in Isidis sacris, ubi est imitatio inventi Osyridis, quem 
dilaniatum a Typhone ejus fratre uxor Isis per totum orbem 
requisisse narratur—Or 6é cal tév Atovuciwy cal tév Tav- 
afijvaiwy Kat pevtor kat TOY Oecpodopiwoy kat Tov ’EXevowvlwv 
Tas TeheTas "Opdeds dvnp Odpvons «is Tas "AOjvas exdpicev, Kat 
eis THY Aiydarov adikouevos Ta THs "Iovdos Kal Tod "Ocipioos eis 
ta THs Anovs cai Ta ToD Avovdoov petatéderkev Opya SiddoKel pev 
T]Aovrapyos © Kk, 7. A—Meddyroba b& Tov AprvOdovos GAAou haslv 
e€ Aiyiztov peraxoploa tH “EAdadi Tas Anods éoptas mévOos 
vpvovpevov*. And hence, no doubt, the facility with which the 
Egyptian Isia, under their own name and in their proper 
form, in later times obtained admission into the Greek ritual ; 


x Apuleius, Metamorph. xi. pag. b Ain. iv. 609. 

BW ¢ Theodoret, Grec. Aff. Cur. i. 17. 
¥ Diodor. Sic. i. 96. cf. Euseb. Prep. § 21. cf. ii. 71. § 32. 

Evang. x. 8. 490, 491. d Clemens Alex. Protrepticon, ii. 
Ste 5 efi § 13. pag. 15. 1. 2. ef. Fasti Catholici, 


a Ant. Rom. ii. 19. ef. Euseb. Prep. iii. 76-85. 
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of which we collected many examples®*, but the most re- 
markable probably was that of Tithorea, in Phocis, described 
by Pausanias f. 

iv. The ceremonial of the Hellenic Thesmophoria, and 
that of the Egyptian Isia, if not absolutely the same in every 
particular, exhibited a clear and distinct agreement, not only 
in the outline, but also in the details. The Isia, among the 
Egyptians, lasted four days; so did the Thesmophoria among 
the Athenians. The Isia, in theory, coincided at all times 
with seed time, and at their first institution de facto also’: 
so did the Thesmophoria among the Athenians, not only at 
first, but ever after. One season in the natural year, the 
season of seed time, and one month in the calendar which 
coincided with that season, (the month Athyr in the Isiac 
calendar,) were the season and month of the Egyptian Isia; 
the same season and the corresponding month, Pyanepsion, 
were those of the Attic Thesmophoria. The Isia were made 
up of two parts, of a very opposite character one to the other ; 
the mystical d¢aropos and the mystical efpecis : the former, 
while it lasted, marked externally with the strongest symp- 
toms and expressions of grief and distress, the latter by a re- 
vulsion of feeling into the opposite extreme of joy and glad- 
ness, accompanied with corresponding demonstrations, The 
same distinction held good of the Attic Thesmophoria ; and 
melancholy and lugubrious as the first part of that ceremony 
might be, it assumed a different character before it termi- 
nated. It began with the outward expression of mourning, 
as if for some great misfortune; it ended with songs and 
dances, as if for some sudden piece of good fortune; which 
in fact was nothing more or less than the supposed recovery 
of the Koré, after her supposed loss, and apparently for ever. 
Proserpina significat foecunditatem seminum; que cum 
defuisset quodam tempore ... exorta est opinio quod filam 
Cereris, id est ipsam foecunditatem, que a proserpendo 
Proserpina dicta est, Orcus abstulisset ... qua res cum 
fuisset luctu publico celebrata, quia rursus eadem foecun- 
ditas rediit, Proserpina reddita exorta est letitia, et ex hoc 


© Fasti Catholici, ii. 449 note. h Varro, Fragm. 227. Apud Augus- 
fey 28,54 OY tin. De Civitate Dei, vil. zo. 
g Fasti Catholici, iii. 134-138. 
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sollemnia constituta ... from which it is a necessary infer- 
ence that the proper solemnities in honour of Proserpine 
(the Thesmophoria among the Greeks) were an equal memo- 
rial both of the previous loss and of the subsequent recovery 
of the same person; of the loss, while it continued, as lamented 
with every expression of grief and despair, of the recovery, 
as soon as it happened, as welcomed with every outburst of 
transport and rejoicing. 

v. It appears too that as the Egyptian Fable supposed a 
proper agency to which the loss of Osiris was due, so did the 
Hellenic one, to account for the temporary separation of 
Demeter and the Koré. For as Demeter in the latter cor- 
responded to Isis in the former; so did the Aidoneus or Pluto 
of the former to the Typhon of the latter: and the same part, 
which in the Egyptian fable was assigned to Typhon, in the 
Hellenic, mutatis mutandis, was assigned to Pluto. In the 
former, the catastrophe so full of calamity to Isis, was brought 
about by the intervention of Typhon; in the latter, the simi- 
lar bereavement of Demeter is so through the introduction 
of Pluto: but the effect is the same in each instance, that 
Osiris is thereby lost to Isis, and the Koré to Demeter, for 
a time. 

’Aidoretds apTacer THY Képny, cal at apakers adtod yeydvact 
mvotypia, KAater Anunrnp thy Ovyarépa KT. AN— 

“Qu mépt piOov aravt exdves Movaaie Sdidpor, 

as tote Pepoepovny reper’ avbea xepot Spémoveay 
e&€ragov cuvdpmamor ay evpv Te Kai peya adoos. 
avrap ere &s of TIhoureds kvavdrptxas immous 
(evédpuevos Kovpny €Binaato Saipovos aicn, 
apragas 3S epepev ba kvparos atpuy€érovo K— 


Consuetudo enim fuerat ut per trivia et quadrivia ulularent, 
et flebile quiddam in honorem Diane canerent rustici, ad 
reddendam Cereris imitationem, que raptam Proserpinam 
in triviis clamore requirebat. novimus autem eandem esse 
Proserpinam quam Dianam!—Et ut fides figmentum seque- 
retur, prope Syracusas eum per alium locum cum Virgine 
emersisse jactarunt. templum sane et raptori et virgini accu- 
rate conlatis sumtibus faciunt, et annua in templo vota decer- 

i Tatian, Adversus Gentes, xiii. 34. 1 Servius, ad Eclog. iii. 26. In Tri- 

k Orpheus, Argonautica, 1196. viis. 
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nunt...Syracusani liberalitate mulieris provocati raptum vir- 
ginis consecrant, et mitigantes dolorem Matris pompam miseri 
funeris excolunt honore templorum™—’Eml 6@ rév «is ynv 
BadAopevoy oTeppdtwv jv tis Svvapts, jv 6 tAvos Tept TO KdTw 
€ I? IN e i X\ XS / la SS € 
nuLapaipioy tov EAKEeL KaTa Tas XEmeEplvas TpoTas. Kopy pev 7 
dvvapus 7) oTEpaTovxos, TIAovTwv S€ 6 b7O yHv HAvos, Os apmaceww 
A€yerau THY Kéopny, iv Gyres 7 Anuajrnp kputroyevny bd yhs. ev 
Airvyn 5€ Tis ZuKeAtas tiv aprayjv pvOodoyovor tijs Képys: exe? 
yap A€yeTat Tp@Tov cirov oneppa KaTaBAnOjvar™ *, 


* The Koré in the Hellenic fable being thus the type of the seed com- 
mitted to the ground, and thereby apparently lost—as Osiris was in the 
Egyptian, Adonis in the Cyprian, Thammuz in the Syrian—we may point 
out another coincidence between the external circumstances and the in- 
ward meaning of the Thesmophorian ritual, which the above typical rela- 
tion serves to explain. 

The Aixvov, or vannus, the winnowing fan or sieve, was one of the badges 
of the rites of Demeter every where: Td Aikvoy mpos macay TederHy Kai Ov- 
ciay emitndedy é€ott!—Kai yap puotixdy te onuetov ths Anuntpiov tpodis 
eriOero emt ray ikvey?: and this, it appears from another grammarian %, 
was mAakovs kal dias. The scholiast on Theocritus4 tells us that after 
threshing out the newly-reaped grain, and piling it together on the barn- 
floor in one heap, it was usual, for a mystical reason, to set the van at the 
top of it: “Oray dé Aukpavra Kal owpev@ot Tov TUpOY KaTa péoov TyVUoVGt 
TO mTVoV, Kal THY OpivaKny KaTéOevTo’ THY S€ aitiay cimev ex TpuTToA€pov. 

Now Servius observes on the Mystica vannus Jacchi of Virgil ®, Mystica 
autem Iacchi ideo ait quod Liberi Patris sacra ad purgationem anime per- 
tinebant ; et sic homines ejus mysteriis purgabantur, sicut vannis frumenta 
purgantur. hine est quod dicitur Osiridis membra a Typhone dilaniata 
Isis cribro superposuisse : nam idem est Liber pater. But the true expla- 
nation of this mystical symbol was the subserviency of the van to the sepa- 
ration of the grain from the chaff, and thereby the recovery of the mystical 
Osiris or the mystical Koré in the very same form and shape in which it 
had been lost. The grain thus sifted and spread on the sieve was that 
body of Osiris, the members of which Typhon had torn and scattered— 
until they were thus recovered and collected afresh by means of the mys- 
tical Aikvov. The use of this emblem in the Hellenic ceremony was ana- 
logous to that in the Egyptian: not to symbolize the purgation of the 
minds of the mystz by the ritual of the mysteries, but to connect the end 
and the beginning of one and the same cycle or round of things, in the 
mystical loss and the mystical recovery of one and the same subject of 


m Firmicus, De errore prof. rel. vi. n Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 85. pag. 
De Cerere et Proserpina. YOVs leds 
1 Harpocration, Accvopdpos: cf. Suidas, Aucvoddpos. 2 Photius in voce. 


3 Anecdota, 277. 3. Arcvoddpos. 4 Idyll. vii. 155. 5 Georgica, i. 166. 
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As Osiris then, in the Egyptian fable, like Adonis or Tham- 
muz in the Cyprian or Pheenician, was the type of the seed 
committed to the ground, and thereby apparently lost, (cer- 
tainly for a time concealed from view ;) so was Proserpine or 
the Koré in the Grecian. On this point however we may 
have occasion to say more hereafter. 


Section 1V.—On the authors of the Eleusinia and the Thesmo- 
phoria respectively. 


1. On the author or founder of the Eleusinia. 


The institution of the Eleusinian mysteries is found ascribed 
sometimes to Erechtheus, sometimes to Orpheus’. With respect 
to the latter of these statements— the first author and teacher 
of the mystical theology of the Greeks in general, in the 
opinion of the philosophers of later times, and of the Christian 
Fathers, being supposed to have been Orpheus; it was only 
consistent in them to conclude that the first idea of the 
mysteries originated with Orpheus, and in particular that 
the most mysterious, so to say, of the mysteries themselves, 
the most illustrious, as well as the oldest and most sacred, 
the Eleusinian, were instituted by him. 5 

The other is ultimately resolvable into the fact that the 
Eleusinian mysteries were really instituted in the time of this 
first and oldest of the kings of Attica, here called Erechtheus, 
though better known by the name of Erichthonius; but not 
by Erechtheus. With respect to this fact itself; tradition 
among the Athenians traced back the origin of the mysteries 
to the time of this ancient king. Xenophon, in his Sympo- 


both. No one requires to be told that, in such a process as that of vege- 
table production, the beginning and the end must be dvricroiya. ‘The 
seed, which was committed to and lost in the ground, at the beginning, 
must be reproduced exactly as it was lost, at the end. The mystical sub- 
ject of the evpeois must be the perfect reflection of the mystical subject of 
the dparopes. With reason then might the Aikvoy be a prominent em- 
blem in every form of the mysteries of Demeter and the Koré, as directly 
instrumental to this consummation, by separating the grain from the chaff, 
and thus restoring the Koré out of the ground at last, in the same natural 
perfection of her being, in which she was committed to the ground at first. 


° Tatian, contra Gentes, i. p. 3, 4. Theodoret, Grec. Aff. Cur. i, 17. §. 21: ii. 
ike. §) 32 
Nez 
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siaca, reminds Callias, one of the parties present at it, and 
the hereditary daduchus or torchbearer of the two goddesses, 
for the time being, that this official relation of his to them 
was as old as Erechtheus: Evizarpiéns «it, tepeds OeGv tév am 
"EpexOéws, ot Kai én) Tov BdpBapov ov “lakxw éotparevoarP: and 
Clemens Alexandrinus 4 tells us, on the authority of Demara- 
tus "Ev mpotn tpaywdouvpévor, that the sacrifice, which Attic 
tradition also attributed to this Erechtheus*, was a propitia- 
tory offering to Proserpine or the Képy; which. if true, would 
imply that the worship of the Koré had been introduced into 
Attica before that event. 

But the real founder of the mysteries properly so called, 
(the Eleusinia of classical antiquity.) was neither Orpheus, 
nor Erechtheus ; but Eumolpus. In the Parian Chronicles 
the first person who celebrated the mysteries is designated as 
Eumolpus, the son of Museus. Three classes of persons, 
each as old as the institution itself, and each, from their ori- 
ginal relation to the ceremonial of the institution, deriving a 
peculiar sacredness of character, which they never lost, were 
officially connected with the mysteries, from the first: the 
iepopavrat, the dadodxor, the kjpuxes: to which some of the 
ancients added a fourth: tov émi Boye. They are all enu- 
merated together by Eusebiust: “Ev 6€ trois kar’ ’Edevoiva 
pvotnplois 6 prev tepopdvrns els eikova Tod dSyp.oupyod evoKev- 
dgerat' dadodxos dé eis tiv HAlov' Kal 6 pev em Boye eis Ti 
cednvynv’ 6 dé tepoxipué “Eppod. Among these, the first two, it 
is agreed, were lineally descended from Eumolpus. The «7- 
puxes professed to be descended from Hermes and one of the 
daughters of Kecrops’; but the truth with respect to them 
too, (that they also were descended from Eumolpus, through 
one of his sons called Kipv€, either as a proper name or a 
name of office,) is intimated by Pausanias*: TeAcutjcavtos d¢€ 
Evpoarrov, Kipvé vedrepos Acinerar Tov Taide “dv avtol Kypukes 
Ouyarpos Kéxpomos “AyAavpov kal “Eppod maida etvar A€yovow, 
GAN’ ovk EvydArov: and by the Scholiast on the Cidipus 


P Cap. viii. § 40. cf. Hellenica, vi. iii. | From Porphyry. 


3. 6. Vv Cf. Pollux. viii. ix. § 22. Kijpué: 
4 Protrepticon, ii. § 42. pag. 36.1.25. | Hesychius, Harpocration, and Phot. 
t Vide supra, page 36 sqq. Lex. Kfpures. 
S pocha xv. X i, xxxvili. 3. cf. Photius, Knpux«ida. 


' Prep. Evangelica, ili. 12. 252. 4. 
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Coloneus Y: EvpddAtov yap yevéodar Kypuxa, «,7.. Evpod- 
midat2* obtws of amd EvyoAtov éxadodvto, tot mpoétov iepopavrn- 
cavros' TodAol b€ yeyovacww épévupor EvpoA7o: a gloss which 
is illustrated by Photius: EtpoAzidar rarpid AOnvyow amd 
EtpoAmov. éy€évovto dé tpeis. 6 pev ex Opdkns eniotparevoas, ov 
ov TpooroLtobvrat of EvpoAmida 6 6 ’AméAAwvos Kat ’AaotuKouns* 
6 6€ Movoatov cai Anidays¥. Hesychius defines tepopavrns 
pvotaywyds. lepeds 6 Ta pvoTipia Secxydov*: and Eumolpus 
himself was traditionally handed down as the first Hiero- 
phant in this sense; as the founder of the mysteries them- 
selves could not fail to be. And the mysteries havimg been 
instituted by him; the charge and superintendence of them 
ever after, the duty of preserving them in their purity and in- 
tegrity, free both from omissions and additions alike opposed 
to their original rules and constitutions, belonged to these 
different orders of his descendants. The eicayyed/a, as it was 
called, against Alkibiades, laying to his charge a profane imi- 
tation of the mysteries >, set forth these as the parties first 
and directly affected by this profanation, and bound to resent 
it; Tapa ra vopipa Kat ta Kadeotnxdta tnd 7 EdpoAmoev kat 
Knpixov kal tov tepewv Tov e€€ “EXevoivos : and the apa or curse, 
to which he became obnoxious on that account, could be re- 
moved at last only by the same authorities®. Upon an in- 
scription on the monument of one of these ‘Iepopavra: in the 
Campus Eleusinius, still extant4, he is represented as the 


person, 
a \ DF, 7 , , 
Os TedeTas avednve Kal Opyla Tavyvxa potas 
EvpoArrov— 


i.e. still the reAcrai and the épyia of Eumolpus, still adminis- 
tered, taught, or revealed to the initiated, so long after the 
time of Eumolpus, according to the form and order prescribed 
by him. And for this reason, the key of the mysteries, ac- 
cording to Sophocles, the power or privilege of unlocking, 
interpreting, and revealing their secrets, was entrusted to the 
tongue of the Eumolpide. 


y Ad vers. 1051. cf. Suidas Kfpuxes. b Plutarch, Alkibiades, xix. xxii. cf, 

2 Hesychius. Photii Lex. in voce. 

w Cf. Suidas, Etpodmos: EvtpoAmi- © Plutarch, Alkibiades, xxxii. xxxiil. 
dat. Diodorus Sic. xiii. 69. cf. 68. B.C. 408. 

a Cf. Harpocration, Photius, and Sui- | Xenophon Hellenica, i. iv. 


das, ‘lepopavtns. 4 Corpus Inscriptionum, 401. i. 448. 
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“Qu kai xpvoea 
kAqs el yAoooa BeBaxe 
mpoomoAwv Eipodmdap ©. 

The "Apywv Bacreds at Athens was ex officio “Emmednrijs 
rév pvotnplov. Te yap Aaxdvtt Bacrrel ace THIE TA TEevoTaTa 
kal pdadiota matpia Tv apxainy Ovolev drodeddc0ar !— Baor- 
Neds 8. Apxwr Tis "APjvnow pvotnpiov TpovoGy : yet four others 
were associated with him every year, two from the commu- 
nity of the citizens at large, and two of the descendants of 
Eumolpus, one belonging to the ‘Tepopdvrat, the other to the 
Kijpuxes— Emimedntys tov pvotnpiov >: Tapa ’A@nvatous 6 A€yo- 
pevos Bactreds TpGTov pev prvaotyplov emipedetrar pera TOV ETLIMLE- 
AntGv, ods 6 diuos exeipordves’ Téooapes 5& Hoav' bio pev e€ 
’AOnvatov amdvrwy, eis b& €€ EdipoAmdGv Kal els éx Kynpdcov'. 

“Er. 6& Evuodmdés Te K, 7. A. ab Gv Td Evpodmddv, kat To 
Knyptxov, 7d tepodavtixdy 8) todro “AOhvyo. yévos HvOnoev K— 
Eumolpus a quo et gens et fluit Eumolpidarum, et ducitur 
clarum illud apud Cecropios nomen, et qui postea floruerunt, 
Caduceatores, Hierophante, atque Preecones |—‘Tepéwv 6€ pe- 
pos of Evpodmida. tepatae dé EAevotvs ™—Eyévero 6€ Eipodmos 
Moveatou vids i) pabytijs, Tod Ta puaoTypta etpynkdros »—Ot Ev- 
podrtidat yévos eioly amd EvpdAmou™ obrot iow ot pvovvtes. €k 
rovtwy ylvetat dadodxos, tepopavrns. of 5€ KipuKes Kal avrot eice 
TGV Tepl Ta pvoTipia®—Teévn cal marpiat tives didonuor...’AOy- 
vnc, tepopdvrat pev tis Anuntpos amd Evpodrmiddv, dadodxou dé 
ano Kynpixov"—Quid ergo aget Iacchus, Eumolpideque vestri, 
et augusta illa mysteria, siquidem sacra nocturna tollimus ? ° 
implying that no one had still any thing to do with these 
ceremonies officially, except the lineal descendants of Eumol- 
pus. Timotheus, one of these, and of Eleusis, is mentioned 
by TacitusP, in his account of the introduction of the worship 


© Gidip. Colon. 1051. 
f Plato, Opp. Pars ii. Vol. ii. 319. 


h Suidas: Etym. Magn. 
i Cf. in Eduodmisa. 


13. Politicus. cf. Schol. ii. 312. 19, 1. 
Lysias, vi. § 4. Kar’ ’Avdoxidov. Pollux, 
Vili. ix. 3. § 90. Harpocration, *Emipe- 
Ants Tay (uvoTnpiwv). Photius, “Hye- 
povia: puotnpiwy émpednths. cf. Sui- 
das, “EmimeAntys Tay wvotnplor. 

& Hesychius. cf. Anecdota, 219. 14. 
Baotrevs : 449.”Apyovtes of evvéa Tives : 
Scholia ad Acharnenses, 1222. Wod 
estw 6 Bacireds. 


k Clemens Alexandrinus, Protrepti- 
con, ii. § 20. p.18. 20. 

1 Arnobius, v. 174. 

™ Ulpian, in Demosthenem contra 
Androtion. pag. 242: ad 159.11. amd~ 

€lV. 

Scholia Vulgaria ‘in A’schinem De 

Corona, 392. ad 173. 10. EvoAmidas. 

© Cicero, De Legg. ii. 14, 35- 

P Histor. iv. 83. 
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of Sarapis into Egypt, B. C. 281-2804: and from Hunapius’ 
Life of Maximus it may be inferred that the Hierophant, 
who initiated him in the reign of Julian, was one of the 
same family". 


Testimony is thus uniform to the existence of a line of 
priests, which claimed to be descended from a certain Eumol- 
pus, and by virtue of that derivation, to have an hereditary 
connection with the Eleusinian mysteries, for 1500 years and 
upwards. And that such persons, and standing in such a re- 
lation, were already in existence in the third generation after 
Kumolpus, appears from the following statement of Pausa- 
nias§: Pevedrais 6 cal Ajpntpds eorw tepov emikAnow ’EAev- 
owwilas’ Kal dyovor TH Oem TedeTiV, TA ev "EXevoive Spwmeva Kat 
mapa odicl (ra atta) packovtes kabearynKevar. adixécOat yap av- 
tots Naov cata pavticpa ex AcddOv’ tpirov b€ amdyovov Etpoa- 
mov Todtov etvat Tov Nadv. And the rules, so introduced by 
him among the Pheneate, for the observance of his own 
Eleusinia there, are said to have been religiously preserved 
and applied by them, exactly as they were committed by him 
to the Ilérpwpua, (two large stones, made to tally, in the form 
of a chest,) still in existence at Phenez *. 

On this point therefore there can be no reasonable doubt. 
The founder of the line of the Hierophants, and the first 
Hierophant himself, must have been the founder of the 
mysteries: and that he must have borne the name of Hu- 
molpus, if his descendants were always called the Humolpidz, 
and that he must have been of Eleusis, if his mysteries were 
instituted there, and confined to that locality ever after, must 
be equally certain. Beyond these facts in his personal his- 
tory we can know little or nothing about him at present; on 
credible grounds at least. Whether he was the son of a 
certain Museus, as some of the preceding statements would 
imply, may or may not be true per se; but that he was the 
son cf the Museus, whom tradition among the Greeks 
handed down as the son of Orpheus, (as some of them also 
imply,) could not possibly be true: for to make the founder 

. of the mysteries even the contemporary of Orpheus, (the 
q Cf. our Fasti Catholici, iv. 422, 423: 410-425. 


t Maximus, pag. 52. cf. Supra, Vol. ii. 167 . 
S vill. xiv. 8. Plbide xy We 
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Orpheus at least of the Argonautic expedition,) much more 
the grandson of that Orpheus, as we may perhaps have the 
opportunity of shewing hereafter, would be subversive of all 
chronology. 

Nor is it any difficulty that, according to some of the 
ancients, the author of the mysteries, and the founder of the 
family of the Eumolpide, was a different person from Eu- 
molpus the son of Muszeus; viz. Eumolpus the son of Posidon. 
Edpodridart: Tevos and tod Opaxds, ds kal Thy pinow ebpe— 
though even here it is added,*H dzd tod Movoaiov viod, ds jv 
and Tod devtépov (EipdAmov) méumtos: the meaning of which 
will appear by and by. ‘To refer the origin of the mysteries, 
and of the line of the Hierophants, to a barbarian, a Thra- 
cian, and an invader of Attica, whose professed object in this 
act of aggression was to deprive the Athenians of their greatest 
distinction, that of being the chosen people of Athena, 
would be confuted by its own absurdity, even if nothing 
else could be adduced in disproof of it. But it was well 
known to the best informed of the ancients that between 
this pretender to the foundation of the mysteries, (even if a 
real historical character,) and their true author, there was 
nothing in common but the name. The authorities for this 
distinction are stated most circumstantially by the Scholia 
on the Gidipus Coloneus \—Znretrat, tt 6) wore of Evpodnidat 
TOV TeAEToV e€dpxovor, £€vor dvTEs; ElmoL O dy Tis OTL aftodouw 
éviot mp@tov EvpoAmov moujoar tov Ayiomns tis Tprmrod€uov * 


* Tt is observable that in this passage from the Scholia on Sophocles, 
Eumolpus is styled the son of Aniéwn. This name would differ but slightly 
from that of ’Avriémn: and it is a curious coincidence that in a reference 
by Athenzeus to the poems of Muszeus, (whom some of the ancients repre- 
sent as the father of Eumolpus,) mention is made of the first, or one of 
the first, priestesses of Demeter, under the name of ’Avtidmn. 

Ov piv ov8’ vids Myvns ayépactov €Onke 
Movoaios yapitwy jpavos ’Avtidmny’ 

W Te ToAULYNOTHOW EXevoivos mapa meCav 
evacpoy Kpudioy e&epdper Aoyiwr, 

‘Paptov opyiev avéenw dSiatrourviovca 
Anpntpa’ yvworn © éoti Kal eiv Aidy!. 


1 Atheneeus, xiii. 71. 1.15. 


t Photius, Lex. in voce. Also Suidas, and Etymolog. Edmoamiéai, 
v Ad vy. 1051. TpoaméAwy Eipormobar. 
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Museus is designated the son of the moon in the fragments of Orpheus 
also; so that the father of Eumolpus must have been here intended. 
Antiope consequently was probably the first priestess of Demeter at 
Eleusis, whom posterity made the wife of Muszeus and the mother of 
Eumolpus *. 

In the fifth line of this extract, we should read either ‘Papias to agree 
with dpy@v, or “Papua to agree with Anpunrpa; ‘Papids being a title de- 
rived from the “Pdpiov mediov at Eleusis—of which more by and by. 
*Opyiwr has the sense of priest or priestess— 


Kai rére 57 kata Oupov eppatero PoiBos ’Amd\ov 
ovativas avOparovus dpylovas eiaayayo.ro 

a , -~ wy , 2 
ot Oeparrevorovtat IIvOot eve metpnéoon 2— 


though, as used in that sense, it occurs more frequently in the form of 
épyeoy: as in a fragment of Alschylus, quoted by Photius 3, Opyedves* of 

-” 47 > id > > / > / 25 ie \ -~ ~ wy 
Tois dia apidpupevors Geois dpytafovres. dpyia¢ew Sé €oti Ta TaY Oedv dpyra 
Tehely, ToUTEGTL puoTnpia Kal vopipa .. . DédevKos Oe, ev TH Urropynpate TOY 

, > 4 > ~ ’ rc ‘ , + , 
VdrAwvos aLdvev, ‘Opyedvas pyar kaheiobar ros auvddovs Exovtas Trepi Twas 
np@as 7) Geovs* 7dn S€ petapépovtes Kal Tovs iepéas ovTws Kadovow. 6 your 
> , 2 = - -~ , »” > s > ~ fn OS 
Avtiwaxos ev tH Avdn yeved KaBdpvous €Onkey ayakhéas dpye@vas’ Kal 6 
Aloxvnos ev Mucois tov iepéa Tod Kaixov mpocayopevor, 


A hk re cal > ‘ 
Ilorapov Katkov xaipe mp@tos opyeor, 
evxats b€ ca ors Seomdras Tawviats. 


mept O€ Tov dpyeavav yéeypapev kai Piidxopos’ Tovs dé ppatopas emavaykes 
d€xecOat kai Tovs épyeavas Kai Tovs 6poydAakTas, ods yevyntas Kadovper 4. 


In the fifth line also, above referred to, though the reading at present, 
and as it would seem from the first, is dvéuw Svarrourvvovca, there must be 
some inveterate corruption. A very slight correction would make sense 
by reading the whole line, 


c A > ‘ > , 7 
Papas dpyi@v, avepwdea trourviovca 
Anpntpa’ yvoorn «K,T.X. 


dvey@dea—either as delighting-in wind, because of its instrumentality in 


separating the grain from the chaff, or from the open and airy situation of 
the ancient Eleusis. 


* Aristotle, Opp. ii. 843. Mep) Oavu. ed? fis éweyéypamto’ Anidmns 765€ ojua’ 
ak. 131—the following occurs: @acly hy of wv A€yovo: Movoalov clvar y- 


oikodomovvTwr AOnvalwy ro ris Ahun- vaika, Tiwes 8& TpimtoAguou pntépa 
Tpos iepoy, THs ev °EXcvoiv, Tepiexoue- yevéoda. 


ynv oTHAnY TEeTpais ebpeOva XaAKhv, 


2 Hymnus in Apollinem, 388. *Avopylas. Harpocrat. Opyewv. Anec- 
3 “Opyeaves. cf. Harpocration, ép- dota, Tevvijrar: "Npyedves. Etym. M. 
yeavas : Suidas, dpyeaves. Tevyjta : “Opye@ves. Suidas, Opyeo- 


4 Cf. Opyedvas: ’Opyedves, Opyew- vas: *Opyia. 
vika: “lepdérw. Hesychius, ’Opyeavas : 
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Ta ev "EXNevotvs pvoripia, kat ov tov Opaka’ Kai todTo toropeiy 
"lotpov* év To TpOT@ TOV °ATdkTa@v. "AKxecdd@pos 5& TéuTTOV 
azo tod mpétov EvyoAmou elvar tov Tas TeAeTas KatadelfarTa, 
ypadov otras’ “ Katoujoa 6 tiv 'EXevotva toropotot mporov 
mev Tovs avtdyOovas, eita Opaxas, Tovs peta Etpddrov mapa- 
yevouevovs mpos Boneay Kata Tov ampos ’EpexOea mddeyov.” 
ties 6€ hace kal Tov EbpoArov edpety THY pdyow, THY TUVTEAOV- 
pevnv Kat’? éviavtov év "EXevotve Anpntpt kcal Kopyn. “Avdpev 
(al. ’Avdporior) piv obv ypadet od tov EipodArov etpety THY ponow 
GAAa (Tov) aad TovTov EtpoATov méuntov yeyovdra. Evpodmou 
yap yevéoOar Kijpuxa’ tot 5& Evpodrov: rod b&’Avtipypov’ rod be 
Movoatoyv tov womtiv? Tod 6& Evpodtov tov Katadeifavta THY 
punow Kal tepopayrny yeyordra. 

And here it is necessary to remind the reader of the con- 
clusion established in the preceding Dissertation’; that, if 
we are not at liberty to call in question the fact of a war, 
(the oldest known of in Attic history.) sometime or other, 
and for some reason or other, between their most ancient 
king Erechtheus, and a certain Eumolpus, and between the 
Athenians under the former, and the Eleusinians under the 
latter, the only consistent and probable explanation of it is 
that which was there proposed: the simultaneous origin of 
two different systems of religion, the worship and rites of 
Athena, as first introduced by Erechtheus at Athens, and 
those of Demeter, as first established by this Kumolpus at 
Eleusis; and both as nearly as possible at the same time. It 
is manifest that a difference of this kind is as well calcu- 
lated a priori to account for the origin of this very ancient 
war, as anything which can be imagined ; and the fact of 
the war, on the faith of the old and uniform tradition to that 
effect, and this explanation of its origin, on the strength of 
its own probability, being both admitted ; they must be deci- 
sive of the question, whether the leader of the Eleusinians in 
this war, and consequently the founder of the mysteries, was 
or was not Eumolpus; and Eumolpus the Eleusinian, not 
Eumolpus of any other quarter *. 


* With respect to the circumstances of this war, which was the aggres- 
sor in it, Eumolpus or Erechtheus—whether the sacrifice of a daughter of 


x Of. Tzetzes, ad Lycoph. 1328. Mvorn. z Page 36 sqq. 
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Section [V.—On the authors of the EHleusinia and the The- 
smophoria respectively. 





i. On the author or founder of the Thesmophoria. 


The original authors of the institution of the Thesmo- 
phoria among the Greeks in general must have been the 
daughters of Danaus4: but the question with which we are 
concerned at present is not that of the origin of the Greek 
Thesmophoria in general, but that of the origin of the Attic 
Thesmophoria in particular. And on this poimt ancient 
testimony 1s much more consistent with itself, than on the 
other, of the origin of the mysteries. The first author of 
the mysteries, as we have seen, has been differently repre- 
sented; that of the Thesmophoria is never represented as 
any but the same individual, and under the same name. 

Hyginus, after relating the fable of the birth and educa- 
tion of Triptolemus, sums up the account with the institution 
of the Thesmophoria»: Fierique sacrum instituit, que The- 
smophoria Greece, dicuntur ‘— 


Uncique puer monstrator aratri 1— 


Erechtheus was one of its incidents,—whether one or both, or neither, of 
the principal parties in it, survived the contest—as we before observed, it 
may best become us at present to suspend our judgment. ‘Tradition (see 
supra, page 36) represented sometimes both Erechtheus and Eumolpus, 
sometimes Eumolpus, sometimes Immarus or Immaradus, the son of 
Eumolpus, as having fallen in the contest ; and the former would appear 
to be the most probable account: if as Clemens Alex. tells us, Immarus 
was buried in the temple of Demeter at Athens: "Ipapos dé, 6 Evpddsov 
kat Aaeipas, ovxi év To Tepi8do Tod *Edevowiov TH bd TH dkpordder 
(kexndevrar) ; Protrept. ili. § 45. pag. 38. 1. 32: not at Eleusis—which 
would scarcely have been the case, if he and not Eumolpus his father had 
fallen in this war. As to the motive and object of the war; one thing is 
certain, that the worship of Demeter must have continued to maintain its 
ascendancy at Eleusis, and that of Athena at Athens, after it as much as 
before. And this may perhaps authorize the conjecture that both the 
principals fell in the course of the contest; and the effect of the death of 
both was just what it was likely to be, viz. a compromise between the sur- 
vivors on both sides, whereby each were left free to worship the object of 
their own choice, and under a name of its own, after this war as much 
as before it. ; 

2 Herodotus, il. 171. primi. Poet. Astron. ii. xiv. Ophiu- 


b Fabb. exlvii. chus : xxii. Gemini. 
© Cf. celxxvii. Rerum inventores d Georg. i. 19. 
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Alii Triptolemum, alu Osirim, volunt®..... alii talem de 
hoc Triptolemo fabulam tradunt. Ceres... . Cephalus (Ce- 
leus) ... per (/ege post) cognita jussa Cereris Triptolemo 
regnum tradidit: qui accepto regno oppidum constituit, et 
ex patris nomine Eleusinium nominavit, Cererique sacra pri- 
mus instituit, que Occpoddpia Greece dicuntur. 

It was uniformly the doctrine of tradition, that the use of 
the plough, the enjoyment of the gift of bread corn, and of 
the other fruits of the ground, all the blessings, in short, of 
agriculture, were first made known to and bestowed upon 
mankind by Demeter indeed, but through the instrumentality 
of Triptolemus: and we have seen that it connected in like 
manner the origin of society, the rise of law; the recognition 
of the distinctions of right and wrong, and the force and 
authority of moral obligations, with the first communication 
of the same blessings, and as one of their natural conse- 


quences. 
Prima Ceres ferro mortales vertere terram 
Instituit f— 


Prima Ceres unco glebam dimovit aratro : 
Prima dedit fruges, alimentaque mitia terris : 
Prima dedit leges : Cereris sumus omnia munus &. 


Anpntpos yap adixopevns els THY xapav, Or émAaLHOn THs Képns 
apracbeions... Kat dovons dwpeds, ainep péytotar Tvyxavovowy 
ovoal, TOUS TE KApTOUS OL TOD xr) OnpLMdas CV Nas aiTLoL yevovact, 
Kal THY TEAETIV, Ns Ob METATXOVTES TEpL TE THs TOU Biov TEeAELTHS Kal 
TOU ovpmavTos aiGvos Hdlovs Tas éATidas Exovor4 K,r.A. And 
in the diffusion of these blessings, her instrument and minister 
was Triptolemus. In Sophocles’ play so called, (one of the 
first with which he appears to have come ou the stage ',) De- 
meter was introduced sending him on this philanthropic 
errand, and describing to him beforehand the course which 
he must take, and the countries which he must visit for that 
purpose. Maprupe? 6€ pov TO Adyw SookdArs ev 0 Tpaywoo- 
mows év Tpimtodéum dpapyati. Temointar yap abit@ Anpatnp 61dd- 
okovoa TpintdAemov Oonv xepav dvaykacOjceTa omeipwy Tots 
doeiow tm’ adtis Kaptois dSuefeAOeiv* «,7.A: and tradition 


© Servius in loc. 4 Tsocrates, iv. § 28, 29. Panegyricus. 
f Georgica, i.147. cf. 163. i Vide Vol. i. pag. 195. B.C. 468. 
& Ovid. Metam. v. 341. k Dionys. Hal. Ant. Rom. i. 12. 
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added that the more speedily to accomplish this object of his 
mission he was furnished with a winged chariot, drawn by 
dragons. aol tov madadv éxeivov Tpimtédenov “EAAnves ap- 
Oévta petéwpov ent mTnvOv SpakdvTwv, Tov TOU Gitov KapTOV Els 
amacav Tip yy Kataorelpev, avtl Badravnpaylas iv’ éxn TO avOpe- 
TeV yevos jywEepov Kal @pedApov kal Hdlornv Tpodnyp }. 

Even the Egyptians, who laid claim to the first communi- 
cation of the same blessings every where through their own 
Osiris, and supposed him too to have visited all parts of the 
earth for this very purpose, made Triptolemus one of those 
who accompanied him, and the person who was left by him in 
Attica™, The Cretans too, who pretended to Demeter before 
the Athenians, acknowledged nevertheless that the diffusion 
of her proper gifts among the rest of mankind was made 
through Triptolemus; and began in Attica: Evpety pev odv 
QUTHY TOV oiTov TPO TOD yevvicat THY Ovyatépa Tlepredovnv. pera 
d€ THY TavTns yéveow Kal THY nd TlAovTwvos apTayny eurpycat 
mavta Tov KapTov K,T.A. peta b€ THY Eevpeow Tis Tlepreddovns 
duahAaynvatl te TO Att, kal TO TpimTOAEUw ATododvaL TOV Tod GiToU 
ondpov «,tT.A®. According to some of the commentators on 
Homer, the reaping scene on the shield of Achilles was 
founded on this tradition; and the king there described 
standing over these reapers was Triptolemus: Tpizodov 6€ 
TY dpovpav gynow, emer TpimtdAcuos Tmp@tos eomreipe oitov, ov 
Baoréa dyotv. év d€ Tio eypadeTo peta Tov (v. 551)— 

“Hyer & d€elars Spemavars— 
kaprrov "Ehevowins Anunrepos dyhaodapov °. 

The Etymologicum Magnum derives the name of ’Apon, (a 
town or village of Achaia, afterwards Patrz,) from the same 
tradition; that the ground was first ploughed and sown there, 
by Triptolemus: ’Apén koéun madau Tis Axaias, viv 6€ TALS, 7 
kadovpevn Udrpar... dt Tpumtddepyos 6 Kedeod, t70 ths Ajuntpos 
Kedevabeis diddcKey Tovs avOpdsrovs THY yewpylav tod oiTov, ev 
avTi] TPOTov jpooey TE Kat EoTFELPE,TO TLUMrEes THS yns KaTayabav. 
Nor did this very obvious topic of the praises of Demeter 
escape Callimachus— 


1 Philo Jud. ii. 409. 33. De Premiis 11): 54.18. 
et Poenis. Cf. Ovid. Metam. v. 642- m Diodorus, i. 18. 20. 
661: Hyginus, Fabule, cxlvii.: Scho- n Diodorus, v. 68. 
lia in Aristidem, iii. 33. 9. (ad xiii. 105. ° Scholia ad Iliad. 3. 483. 
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My 67 radta héyopes— 

KaA\tov ws Kahapny Te Kai tepa Spdypata mpata 

aotayvev amexowe, kal ev Boas ike TaTHoaL, 

avika Tpimtddepos ayabay edidacKeto Téxvap P. 
And as the services of the ox too in behalf of man must be 
dated from the same auspicious epoch, so Columella speaks 


of that animal as from the first the minister of Ceres and’ 


Triptolemus4: Quod item Athenis Cereris et Triptolemi fertur 
minister: and Varro of the epoch itself, as the inauguration 
of a new and better state of things, the Beginning, the Initia, 
properly so called: Nec sine causa Terram eandem appella- 
bant matrem et Cererem, et qui eam colerent piam et utilem 
agere vitam credebant, atque eos solos reliquos esse ex stirpe 
Saturni regis. cui consentaneum est quod initia vocantur 
potissimum ea que Cereri fiunt sacra. 

In short, on no point of equal antiquity is testimony so 
uniform as on this; That the Rape of the Virgin, and the gift 
of corn, the blessings of agriculture and the initia, Triptole- 
mus and the Thesmophoria, were associated from the first. 
Aéye pou pds Tod Oeob, TpimtdAEpos EaTELpe TOVS TUPOYS, Kal META 
TO TEvOos Evepyerel (sc. 7 Anurytynp) Tovs "AOnvatovs ; dua Th OE 7 
Anpitnp tis Ovyatpos pi) AToAwAvLas TOV avOpdTeV evepyETts OK 
eyevetos’; The same ancient Attic tradition recognised Tripto- 
lemus as their oldest legislator; and that is probably the true 
account of his relation to Attica from the first: viz. that, as 
he first taught the people of Attica to worship Demeter, so 
he taught them also laws and principles of action of a certain 
kind ; Tév rolvuv ’AOnvyct vopoberGv Tpimtédeyov Ttadaudtatov 
Tapednpapyev. wept ov “Eppyimmos ev devtep@ Tept TOV vowoleTav 
ypape: taita. Pact b€ cal Tpimtddrepov *AOnvators vopobernoa, 
kal TOV vopwv adtod Tpels ETL Zevoxpatys 6 pircrogos A€yet da- 
peéveww "Edevotve tovade Tovels typar. Qeods Kkaptots ayahAew. 
Za pn civerOat. The brevity and simplicity, yet compre- 
hensiveness of these laws, (in which respect they resemble 
those of the second table of the Decalogue,) are an internal 
evidence of their high antiquity ; and so far of their authenti- 
city. It is most important however for our purpose at pre- 


P Hymuus in Demetram, 18. 8 Tatian, Adv. Grzecos, xv. 37. 9. 
4 De Re Rust. vi. Preef. § 7. t Porphyry, De Abstinentia, iv. 22. 
™ De Re Rust. ili. 1. § 5. pag. 309. 378. 


cf. Cicero, De Legg. supra 169. 
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sent to observe, that if these laws were attributed to Tripto- 
lemus, yet were first published at Hleusis, and ever after 
preserved at Eleusis, Triptolemus himself must have been of 
Eleusis ; and if the publication of these laws accompanied the 
institution of his Thesmophoria, his Thesmophoria must have 
been instituted at Eleusis. 


Section V.— On the Epoch in general, assigned by the an- 
cients to the institution of the Eleusinia or the Thesmo- 
phoria. 

It appears from Herodotus, (as we have more than once 
had occasion to observe,) that the history of the Thesmo- 
phorian institution among his countrymen did not go back 
indefinitely ; it could not be traced further than the coming 
of Danaus and his daughters into Greece. And if the Thes- 
mophoria, which the daughters of Danaus taught the women 
of the Greeks, were after all only the Egyptian Isia, it is 
clear that the true date of the introduction of the Thesmo- 
phoria could not have been older, though it might have been 
later, than the first institution of the Isia, B.C. 1350. We 
propose however at present, in the first instance, to inquire 
not into the true date of this institution among the Greeks, 
but into the conclusions and statements of the chronologers 
of antiquity concerning it; in order to discover how far, from 
such data alone as were available to them, and within what 
limits, they were able to approximate to it. 

i. One class of statements then is to be met with, that the 
worship and rites of Demeter had been introduced into 
Greece long before the time of Danaus; as for example in 
the second or third generation from Phoroneus, the oldest of 
the kings of Argos next to Inachus*. But neither of these 
kings, Inachus or Phoroneus, in our opinion, ever had a real 
existence; and in any case, and with respect to this fact of 
the introduction of the Thesmophoria in their time, as dis- 
tinct from and earlier than that of Danaus, contrary as it is 
to the testimony of Herodotus, confirmed by that of the 
Primitive calendar, and by the history of the still more an- 
cient institution of the Isia, it is entitled to no consideration 
whatever. 
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ii. According to Herodotus himself*, the coming of the 
daughters of Danaus, and the institution of the Thesmo- 
phoria, took place in the time of those whom he calls the 
Pelasgi. The rites of the Thesmophoria were first taught by 
the daughters of Danaus to the women of the Pelasgi. Ais- 
chylus too, in his ‘Ikerides, supposes the coming of Danaus 
and of his daughters, in the reign of a king whom he calls 
Pelasgus : 

Tod ynyevovs ydp elu éyw Iadaix@ovos 
"Is HeAaoyos, rhode yas apxnyens, 
€uov & avaxtos ev\dyas emavupov 

yevos Hlekacyav thvde kaprovra xOéva Y¥. 

But neither had these Pelasgi of early Hellenic antiquity, 
any more than those kings of Argos, Inachus, Phoroneus, 
Apis, before Argos itself was yet in being, a real existence ; 
except as the conventional name with posterity of the sup- 
posed inhabitants of the land of Greece itself before the Flood. 
And the real explanation and meaning of a statement like 
this, which dated the first rise of the Thesmophorian institu- 
tion with the first coming of Danaus into Greece, in the time 
of these Pelasgi, is probably ¢his; that the true epoch of 
both went as far back as the beginning of society (at least of 
history) in Greece: which the Greek chronologers themselves 
did not venture to place before the coming of Danaus, in or 
about the ninth generation before Troja capta 2. 

iii. It is the usual practice of the Christian chronologers to 
group together a number of facts, (all of them intimately 
connected with early Grecian history or mythology, and with 
such institutions as those of the Eleusinia and the Thesmo- 
phoria,) the dates of which had been determined by their 
predecessors the classical chronologers, within such and such 
limits ; and these more or less synchronous with the epoch as- 
signed by Herodotus to the Thesmophoria. Tivera: yap pera 
Kéxpoma 6 cata Aevkadiwva katakAvopos, Kal 7 eat Daebovtos 
€xTUpwots, Epix Goviov te yéveris, Kopns te aptayn, kal Arjunrpos 
pvortnpia, EXevowiwv idpvo.s, TpimtoAguov yewpyia, Etpamns b70 
Avs aprayn, AméAAwvos yéveois, Kddyov emi OnBas mapovoia, 
Kal €rTt TOUTwWY vewTeEpot, Aidvucos Mivos Ilepoeds “AckAnmios Avoo- 

=. 7. z Cf. Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, 


y Supplices, 250-253. cf. Prome- i. 5. 73. 8,9, 10: 30: I00. 
theus, 853-861. 
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xodpot, ‘Hpaxh7js*. Eusebius’ date for Kecrops (6 ynyevis) is 
the same as that for Moses, 400 years before Troja capta, 
808 before the first Olympiad ; consequently, as he supposes, 
B.C. 1584: not far from the truth, in the case of Moses, if 
the acme of Moses be assumed as B.C. 1560. And with re- 
spect to Hercules, the last name in the above list, his acme 
could not have been more than 50 years before the date of 
Troja capta, about B.C. 1230. So that, on this principle, all 
the events, institutions, or persons, mentioned in the above 
enumeration, according to the conclusions of the best in- 
formed of the chronologers of antiquity, known to Eusebius, 
must have been comprehended between B.C. 1584 and B.C. 
1230. 

iv. With respect to these institutions however, the Eleusi- 
nia and the Thesmophoria, in particular, and to ¢heir place in 
the order of time relatively to that of the rest; the Christian 
chronologers usually suppose Inachus, the oldest of the Gre- 
cian kings, and Moses, the legislator of the Jews, to have 
been as nearly as possible synchronous. Now, if the Thesmo- 
phoria were introduced into Greece by the daughters of Da- 
naus, it must have been in the time of Lynkeus, to whom 
one of them. Hypermnestra, was married; and Lynkeus is 
represented as a lineal descendant of Inachus— Kara 6€ Avykéa 
tis Képns 7 apmayi, kal 7) Tob ev ’EXevotve Tepevous Kabidpvars, Kat 
7 Tpimtodguov yewpyia, kat 7 Kdduov eis ©7Bas mapovoia, Mivwds 
te Baoweia®—Tpidras b& ovyxpovet “Iotds® EBddun yeved amd 
"Ivdyov '—low 6 hv Kal Id pact, bia TO i€var attny dia Tacns 
THS ys TAavopernv 4—Tadtrnv bé "lotpos ... Wpopndews Ovyarépa 
gnot, Ipoundeds O€ xara Tpidrav, EBddun yeved pera Moivoéa... 
Aé€ov 6&... Tv “low t76 “EAAjvev Anpyntpa Kadreicbai pyow, 7 
(sc. Anurjrnp) kata AvyKéa ylverar, Evdexatn totepov Mwioéws 
yevea®. These statements agree in making Lynkeus and 
Demeter more or less contemporaries: and if Lynkeus and 
Demeter, Danaus also and Demeter. Assuming then the 
interval from Inachus to Lynkeus at ten generations, and 


a Kusebius, Prep. Evang. x. 9. 499. Alex. Strom. i. xxi. § 103. p. 73. 1. 10: 
§ 9. cf. 10. 513. § 18-20. From Afri-  § 106. p. 74. 1. 33. 


canus. ¢ Cf. Pausanias, ii. xvi. 1. 

b Tatian, Adv. Grzecos, Ixi. 133, 134. d Clem. Alex. Strom. i. xxi. § 106. 
cf. lix.131. Also Clemens Alex. Strom. pag. 75. 1.1. 
i. xvi. § 79. pag. 56. 1. 22: Kusebius, e Cf. Tatian, Adv. Gr. lx. 
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five of these at 30 years each, five at 25, all together at 275, 
and subtracting these 275 years from B.C. 1584, we get the 
time of Demeter and Lynkeus B.C. 1809—at which it was 
possible that Lynkeus might actually still have been living, 
if he was a very young man B.C. 1346, the probable date of 
the coming of Danaus. 

v. There are four or five epochs on the Parian Marble, all of 
which relate to this subject of the chronology of the Fable of 
Demeter and the Koré, the first sowing of corn, Triptolemus, 
and the mysteries. 


Epocha xii.f "Ad’ od Anunrnp adixopevn eis *AOnvas kaprov épv(re)vev, Kai 
mp(drepa €)mrpa(xOn mp)otn, S(erEavrwy T)purrodkepov Tov 
KeAcovd kat Neaipas, érm XHAAAATI (1145) Baotdevovros 
*AOnunow 'Epix eas. 





xiii. "Ad? od Tpimtd(Aeos 6 Keheod xaprov) éometpev ev TH “Papia 
kadovpevn EXevoin, érn X(H)AAAA(II) (1142) Baowdevovros 
’AOnvav (Eptxdeas. 

—— xiv. (Aqd’ ot “Opdedts Oldypov Kai Kaddudrns) vid(s TH)v avrod 

monow e&(€)Onke, Képns te aprayny Kai Anuntpos Cytnoww Kai 

Tov avrod (és déov kataBabpor, Kal ro yn)O0s rev UmodeEape- 

vov Tov Kaprov, éT7y XHAAATI (1135) Baoidevovros ’AOnvav 

"Epix O€as. 





xv. ( Ad’ od Evpodmos 6 Moveai)ov ta pvaotnpia avednvev ev’ EXev- 
givt, Kat Tas Tov (tatpos M)oveaiov roma(er)s eE&€Onk(ev, ern 
XHA... Baowevovtos ’AOnvav "EptyOé)ws tov Tavdiovos. 


The date to which all these epochs are referred being B. C. 
264; the first, mcxLv years before it, gives the time of the 
events under it B.C. 1409; the rest give those under each of 
them respectively, the second three years later, B. C. 1406, 
the third ten, B.C. 1899: and these would be consistent 
enough énter se, though none of them in accordance with the 
actual truth. But it seems to be a common error of most of 
the earliest dates on this marble to be 100 years in excess; 
and if these entries are diminished in that proportion, the 
first will come out B.C. 1309, instead of B. C. 1409, remark- 
ably near to the truth. But what is principally to be ob- 
served of them all is the fact that they come in the reign of 
the same king of Attica, called in the first three Erichtheus, 
and in the fourth Erichtheus the son of Pandion. Who then 


f Marmor Parium. Ex recensione Car. Miilleri. 
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was this Erichtheus ? We have answered that question in the 
preceding Dissertations. There is but one Erichtheus who 
can maintain his place among the kings of Attica; and that 
is he who is more commonly known by the name of Ere- 
chtheus, or Erichthonius. So that this whole fable of Any:)- 
typ and the Képn, the Raptus and Agriculture, the Mysteries 
and the Thesmophoria, on this principle, was laid within the 
limits of the reign of the first and oldest of the Attic kings: 
a supposition which we have already shewn to have been pos- 
sible a priori, if that king began to reign not before B.C. 
1342, and was still far from an old man B.C. 1310. 

vi. and lastly, it is distinctly asserted by Diodorus that as, 
according to the tradition and belief of the Athenians them- 
selves, the worship of Demeter and her mysteries came into 
Attica originally from Egypt, so they were first introduced 
into their country in the reign of this first king of theirs: 
Todrov dé (scil. "EpexOéa) mapadaBdvra tiv jyepoviav KatadetEau 
Tas TeAeTas THs Anuntpos év EXdevotv, cal 7a pvotypia Tovqoat, 
PETEVEYKOVTA TO TEPL TOVTMY Vowlmoy EF AlyUTTOV. Kal Tis OEod 
d& mapovoiav eis tTHv AttiKny yeyovviay Kata TovTous Tovs xpo- 
vous Tapadeddada kara Adyov, os av TOV Enwvipwv TavTyns Kap- 
m@v Kxouicbevtwy Tore els Tas "AOjvas... dpodroyeiv S€ Kal rods 
’AOnvatovs bru BaciNevovtos ’EpexOews . .. 7 THs Anuntpos ey€eveTo 
mapovoia mpos adtovs, kal 7 Swped Tod aitrov. mpos b€ TovTOLs at 
TeAeTal Kal TA pvoTnpLa TavTys THs Oeod TdéTE KarEdelyOnoay ev 
’"EAevoin, Ta Te Tept Tas Ovolas Kal dpxaidTnTas w@catTas exe 
"AOnvaiovs Kal tos Aiyumriovs. rovs wev yap EipoAmidas amo 
Tov kat Atyuntov tepewy perevnvexar, Tos b€ KipuKas amd TOV 
mactopdépar, Thy Te “Low povovs Tov “EAAjvev byvdew b, 


Section VI.—On the personal agreement or disagreement of 
Eumolpus the founder of the Eleusinia, and Triptolemus the 
founder of the Thesmophoria, respectively. 


Eumolpus, the founder of the mysteries, as we have seen, 
is described sometimes as the son, sometimes as the disciple, 
of Muszus ; sometimes as the son, sometimes as the disciple, 
of Orpheus. On this principle, he must have been one gene- 
ration later than the Argonautic expedition, and only one 
generation earlier than the war of Troy. The Greek tradi- 

§ Page 21 sqq. h j, 29. cf. Justin, ii. 6. § 12. 13. 
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tion relating to Orpheus certainly made him a contemporary 
of the Argonauts; some of the sons of whom fought at Troy: 
and how far that may have been consistent with his real his- 
tory, and in particular with the date which it might be neces- 
sary to assign to any correction of the Primitive Calendar by 
him in Thrace, is a question which must stand over for a 
future opportunity. Suffice it to observe on both these 
traditions, at present, that it is probably quite as gratuitous 
to assume that Muszeus was the son or disciple of Orpheus, 
as that Eumolpus was the son or disciple of Muszeus ; 
and that whether Orpheus and Eumolpus, for some part of 
their lives at least, might have been contemporaries or not, 
there is no reason to suppose that the latter borrowed his 
EHleusinian institution from the Thracian of Orpheus, and not 
from the same source from which Orpheus himself derived 
his own, the Egyptian. And this tradition, relating to the 
personal history of Kumolpus, being set aside; all that we 
know, or can know about him, with any thing like certainty 
at present, are those few facts which have been already esta- 
blished; that he must have been an actual person, because 
he was the founder of an actual institution, which survived 
to the latest times; that he must have been of Eleusis, be- 
cause his institution first came into being at Eleusis, and was 
ever after peculiar to Eleusis; that he must have been the 
first hierophant of the mysteries, (and therefore the author of 
the mysteries,) because he was the founder of the hereditary 
hierophants of the mysteries; that he must have been distinct 
from 'Triptolemus, because the mysteries ascribed to him were 
distinct from the Thesmophoria ascribed to Triptolemus ; and 
yet he must have been both his contemporary and his neigh- 
bour, because both the mysteries attributed to him and the 
Thesmophoria attributed to Triptolemus came into being at 
the same time, and in the same quarter. 

In other respects. the personal history of the one as the 
founder of the Mysteries, and that of the other as the founder 
of the Thesmophoria, are so mixed up together in the allu- 
sions to each still on record, that both must be enucleated 
alike, (if at all,) out of the statements and representations 
which, whether true or false in themselves, have been handed 
down as the traditionary account of the origin of their re- 
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spective institutions. And this also is one among the other 
proofs that both they, and their institutions respectively, 
must have been contemporaries; and locally related to each 
other from the first. And as to these representations them- 
selves, without being at the trouble of collecting every thing 
of that kind which it might be possible to bring together at 
present, and whether of earlier or of later date; let us be 
content to produce the Fable in the form and shape which it 
seems to have assumed at last, and in which it still appears 
in the accounts of it by the Christian apologists, who no 
doubt took it from such sources as the Orphica of pagan 
antiquity. 

’"Adopevn yap 7 Anw, says Clemens Alexandrinusi, «ara 
Cjrnow tis Ovyatpos tis Kédpns, wept thy ’EXevotva, (ths ’AttuKns 
d€ €ott TODTO TO Ywplov,) amoKapver Kal Ppéate emLKavdiCer AvTrov- 
pevn. TodTO Tois pvovpevois ATayopeverar els ETL Kal Viv, va mH 
doxoley of TeTeAcopevor pipeloOat THY ddvpomevnv. @KovY d& THVLL- 
cade THv "EAevotva of ynyevels’ évdpata adtois Bava Kal Avo- 
avAns xal Tpimrodepos, ett 6€ EtpoAtds te cat EvBovdedts. Bov- 
KdAos 6 TpimrdAcyos iv, tomy 6€ 6 Etpodmos, cuvBotns 6€ 6 
EvBovrcts’ ad’ Gv 7d EvpoAmbGv kal 70 KknpdKov, 70 iepopavtiKov 
87) Toro "AOHvynce yevos HvOnoev. Kal O7,—ov yap avicw pr OvX? 
eimety,—Eevicaca 7) BavBe thy Anew dpéyer KuKeGva atti «,T.A. 
... lapa@joopar 6€ cou aita Tod "Ophéws Ta en k— 

@s elmovca K.T.X. 

dcEato & aidhov ayyos €v @ KuKewy eveKetTo. 
xdoTt TO ovvOnua ’EAevowlov pvotnpiov' ’Evyjotevoa, émiov Tov 
xuke@va, €haBov éx xloTns, éyyevodpevos ameOeunv eis Kadabov, 
kal ek kaddOov eis xiornv.—With this we may compare Arno- 
bius’ paraphrase of it!: Quod cum factum nesciret Ceres... 
pergit ire queesitum terrarum in regionibus cunctis. in istius 
conquisitionis errore Eleusinios etiam pervehitur fines, pagi 
istud est nomen regione in Attica constituti: qui illud tem- 
poris has partes incolebant, terrigenze, quibus nomina hee 
fuerant, Baubo, Triptolemus, Eubuleus, Dysaules, Eumol- 
pus: boum jugator Triptolemus, capellarum Dysaules custos, 
Eubuleus porcorum, gregis lanitii Humolpus, a quo et gens 
et fluit Eumolpidarum, et ducitur clarum illud apud Cecropios 
nomen; et qui postea floruerunt, Caduceatores Hierophantze 


i Protrepticon, ii. § 20. pag. 18. |. 13. k Ibid. § 21. 1 v..074. 
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atque Preecones.—After which the rest of the story follows 
exactly as in Clement. 

This account was no doubt derived from that of the Or- 
phica. A fragment of a probably older and somewhat dif- 
ferent version of the same fable appears in Harpocration : 
Avoatans ... AoxAnniddns 8 év 8 Tpayodovpevay tov AvoadtdAnv 
airdxOova eival not, cvvoixjoavra 5& BavBol oxeiv maidas Ipe- 
tovdny te kal Nicav. THadalparos 8 év 0 Tpwikév obv TH yuvatki 
gnow adrov trodegacOa thy Anujrpay™. In other accounts 
of it too, the part here attributed to Baubo is assigned to 
an “Idyvn". The above however is most important for our 
present purpose, in representing Triptolemus and Eumolpus 
as contemporaries, and both as living at Eleusis when Deme- 
ter came there. We are probably justified in inferring from 
this representation, that such was the tenor of the story in 
every form; and that tradition had handed it down that the 
Thesmophoria and the Mysteries, occasioned as they were 
by a common coincidence of circumstances such as these, 
came into being, through different instruments and authors 
indeed, but at the same time and in the same place. 

With respect to Triptolemus in particular, and any further 
facts of his personal history distinct from that of Eumolpus ; 
the name of his father seems to have been handed down as 
that of KeAeds. Aristophanes introduces into his Acharnenses 
a fictitious character, but as the priest of Demeter, lineally 
descended from Triptolemus and Keleus. 

“O yap ’Auideos Anuntpos hv 

kal Tpurrohepov’ Tovtov dé Kededs yiyverat’ 

yapet O€ Kedeos Bawaperny ryOnv ep, 

e& hs Avukivos éyéver’* €k trovtou 8 éya 

aOavaros ip’ ©. 
On which the Scholiast: [ezatkra: kwpixGs tatra. Kedrcod 
yap Tpimtddeuos ... Tod b& Kedeod péeuvnrar BaxxvdAldys dia Tov 
*Yuvev P. Upon this question however it is important to 
observe that, as there was at Athens an hereditary line of 
priests of Demeter, called Eipodmida; so there seems to have 


m Cf. Suidas, AvoavAns: of this © Ver. 47. 
AvoataAns, cf. also Pausanias, ii. xiv. 2. P Cf. ad vers. 55. @ TpimrdAeue, 
0 Hesychius, Id¢uBy: Etym. M. and _ which shews that in the popular belief 
Suidas, "I¢u8y: Scholia in Oresten, ad at least there was a real connection 
V. 952. between Triptolemus and Keleus. 
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been one of priestesses also, called KeAeidaz. We may infer 
this from the fact asserted by Pausanias 4, that the rites of 
Demeter and the Koré were entrusted at first to the daugh- 
ters of Keleus as much as to Eumolpus: Ta 6é tepa roty deoiv 
Evpodmos kal al Ovyarepes SpGow ai Kedeod. Secondly, from 
the fact, asserted by Clemens Alex., of these daughters of 
Keleus also*, that they were buried in the temple of Deme- 
ter itself, at Eleusis—a fact repeated after him by Arnobius: 
Quid? Celei virgines non in Cereris Eleusine (delubro) hu- 
mationis habuisse perhibentur officias? for that must imply 
that they stood in the closest possible relation to her, while 
alive; as none but her first priestesses could have done. 
Nor could any thing be more probable a@ priori than that 
they, who first received and entertained Demeter at Eleusis, 
should be supposed to have been her first priestesses there ; 
and these were the daughters of Keleus: Kededs'* of ai @vya- 
Tepes medeLavto THY Anpntpav ev EXdevotv. Nor that, if her 
first priestesses there were of the family of Keleus, her here- 
ditary priestesses ever after should have belonged to that 
family also. 

Accordingly, we meet with a gloss in the Lexicon of Pho- 
tius, which, though corrupt as it stands, yet when corrected, 
as it requires to be, appears to affirm this: @idAcidau yévos 
éotiy AOjnvnow. ex d& TovTwy 7) tépera tis Anuntpos «cat Képns 
pvodca Tovs potas év ’EXevotv. ‘This gloss in the Anecdota 
occurs under PvAAiéar; in Suidas and the Etym., as in Pho- 
tius, under ®iAAcioar. And though it may be difficult to ex- 
plain how an entry, in each of these instances, which should 
have come under the letter K, has got under the letter ®, 
there is little reason to doubt that the true reading in each 
must have been KeAetdar: iddcidar, as a patronymic of an 
hereditary line of priests of Demeter, at Athens, being un- 
known, so far as we are aware, in Attic antiquity, while that 
of the KeAeiéa:, in the sense of the children of KeAeds, must 
have been closely connected with her name and her worship 
from the first. 

If however the priestesses of Demeter, both at first and 
ever after, belonged to this one family, that is a strong ground 


4 i. XXXViil. 3. r Protrepticon, iii. § 45. pag. 38. 1. 34. 
5 vi. 193. t Photii Lex. 
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of presumption that Triptolemus, the founder of the Thesmo- 
phoria itself, must have belonged to it also. And though 
that would be as true of a grandson as of a son of Keleus, 
tradition appears to have handed him down de facto as the 
son of Keleus. On the Parian Marble, as we have seen VY, he 
is introduced as the son of Keleus and Nezra. Nonnus, in 
his Dionysiaca, relating the contest of music between Ere- 
chtheus and Orpheus, represents him as the son of Keleus 
and Metaneira— 


Kai mp@tos KA\npoto tvx@y Texynpovi pvdua 

Kexporins vaérns xOapny édedilev “Epey evs, 

peAtroy TatpLov Uuvov" Ort Cadeas ev AOnvats 

kal Keheds £eiviooe Biov maupnropa Ana, 

Tpirrohep@ adv mardi Kal apyatn Meraveipn, 

kai ocbiot Kaproy Oraccev, GTe yOovds avaka vi~av 

Tpurrodepnos omdpov ebpe hepectaxvar eri didpov xX— 

“Papids ¥* 7) Anuajrnp* ‘Papos yap éoxev vidv Kededv: Kededs 88 

Tpunrddepov. 6 6€ “Pdpos TAaVapEvny TY Ajuntpa Kat (nrobcav THY 
Képnv inede£ato év To otk. brép Tis Tovavtns odv xdptTos 7 Anun- 
Typ TOV andyovov ‘Pdpov TpimtdAepov edidake THy Tod olrov yewp- 
ylav napéryxe 6€ aiTe Kal Gpya mTnvdr dpakdrtar, cis 5 emoxovpe- 
vos 6 Tpimrédepuos Teper Tacay THY yqV, iddoKwVY TiY Tod olTov 
yewpyiav”. This testimony too recognises the common belief 
that Triptolemus was the son of Keleus, though it makes him 
also the son of Rharus. That Rharus was a proper name in 
Greek may be inferred from Hesychius, Kpavaod vids. “Pdpos : 
and that such a name was connected with the line of Tripto- 
lemus, from another gloss: “Pdpos...xcal dvoua tod TpumtoAgpuov 
matpés: and from a similar entry in Photius, ‘Pdp: TpurroAé- 
pov marjp. Yet it appears also that this word was both the 
name of a place, and synonymous with yaorjp in Greek ; 
“Pdpos a of pev A€yovow Svoua ténov' of Se THY yactépa: CE ob Kal 
papiov d€éyerar TO Bpepos>. But it appears too that as the 
name of a place, it was the proper appellation of the locality 


v Page 194. himself hada temple at Eleusis. 
X xix. 78. Keleus and Metaneira y Suidas, in voce. 
would appear to have been the true Z Cf. Schol. ad Equites, 695. Ma ryv 


traditionary names of his parents. Afunrpa: Georgica, i. 19: 163: 165: 
Athenagoras (Legatio, cap. xii.) tells and Servius, in loc. 

us they were worshipped by the Athe- a Etym. M. 

nians under these names : as Pausanias > Cf. Hesychius, ‘Pépiov’ masdiov : 
does, i. xxxviii. 6. that Triptolemus and Suidas, “‘Pdpiov’ Td Bpéqos. 
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which Triptolemus first sowed with the grain received from 
Demeter, and which gave the title of ‘Papas to Demeter 
herself; and this locality, one in Eleusis. ‘Pdpuoy © medion év 
*"EAevoive, kai ‘Papia (7) yi Kal “Papas 7 Anpajrnp: and the 
epithet of ‘Papia is applied as we saw4, on the Parian Marble, 
to Eleusis itself. While therefore tradition is uniform that 
Triptolemus was the son of Keleus, but not so that he was 
the son of Rharus, and uniform too to the effect that bread 
corn was first sown through his instrumentality in the ‘Papuov 
mediov, at Eleusis ; this further circumstance of his personal 
history, that he was the grandson of Rharus, as well as the 
son of Keleus, may or may not be true of him also; but the 
ambiguity of the word in Greek, whereby though the name 
of a place it was hable @ priort to be confounded with that 
for a son, must render it doubtful. Yet the opinion that 
he was the son of Rharus has the sanction of Cheerilus, the 
author of the Alope, quoted by Pausanias®; whose own 
account of him notwithstanding, just before, is that he was 
the son of Keleus. 

But that Triptolemus himself must have been of Eleusis, 
follows from the fact thus traditionally handed down, that 
corn was first sown by him at Eleusis; from which circum- 
stance too some of the grammarians derived the name of 
Eleusis itself—Ava ryv dao Anpiyrepos eAevow: exel yap ctpe 
Tov kap7ov eAGodcaf. And that not he only, but EKumolpus 
also, belonged to Eleusis, and that both the Mysteries and 
the Thesmophoria were first instituted at Kleusis, may be in- 
ferred from the tradition relating to the circumstances of the 
Raptus ; That at Eleusis Pluto descended with his prey to the 
Shades, and at Eleusis Demeter also went under the ground 
in search of her, though she came up again at Sryvia. And 
the Raptus being simply the commission of the seed to the 
ground, and the recovery simply its reappearance above 
ground in the shape of the plant, the locality where the seed 
was first committed to the ground, and where it was first 
raised from the ground, must have been that of the Raptus, 
and consequently that of the Mysteries. Popular belief in- 
deed in later times connected the Raptus with the plain of 


© Steph. Byz. Cis ae By 
a Page 194. f Etym. M. ’EAevats. 
ge 19 : 
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Enna in Sicily!; but so it did de facto with an infinite number 
of other localities. It requires no argument to prove that, 
if the fable of the Raptus was first invented in Attica, the 
scene of the Raptus must have been laid first of all in Attica; 
and if in Attica, at Eleusis. 

Accordingly, both the descent of Pluto with Proserpine, 
and the descent of Demeter in search of her, to the lower 
regions, were placed by the Orphica alike at Eleusis; the 
former in the hymn addressed to Pluto, under the name of 
EvBovdeds, or EtBovAos &— 


0 rov UroxOduoy vaiwv Sdpov.... 
‘ 
K,T.A. 
a, is ® Trodvdeypov 
EvBovnd’, ayvorrédou Anunrepos Os tore maida 
, ro > (4 A / 
vupgevoas Aetwa@vos arooradiny Ova 7évTov, 
, o cess , ” 
TETPOpoLs immoLow UT “ATOidos iyayes avTpov, 
djpov EXevoivos: T60i mep midat ei’ aidao bh— 


The latter in the hymn to the Myjrnp ’Avraia, another of 
the styles of Anunryp, or ‘Péa— 


*Avrain Bacidera bed ToAVoVUpE, PATEP 
abavatwy te Oedy nde Ovntay avOporar, 

i] MOTE hagTEvovea ToAUTAdYKT@ €v avin 
vnoteiay Karéravoas ’Ehevcivos yvadotouv. 
nAGes & eis aidnv mpos ayaunv Mepoeddvecay, 
ayvov taida Avoat\ov 6dnyntipa Aayovoa, 
BnvuTnp ayieov héextpwv xOoviov Atos ayvod, 
EvBovdov réEaca Oedy Ovntns bm avaykns '. 

And it serves to illustrate both the antiquity and the 
authenticity of these traditions, that there was actually a 
locality in Attica supposed to communicate with the Shades; 
and yet that through which both Pluto and Demeter de- 
scended. Sophocles has a double allusion to this spot k ; once 
under the name of the XaAxdzovs 630s, and again under that 
of the Karappdxrns 686s: on the former of which the Scholiast 
observes ; Pyol 6 "AmoAAdSwpos 60 adrod KataBacw ecivar eis 
Aiéov: and on the latter, Kal viv xatappaxtny mpoonydpevoer, 


f Cf. Claudian, De Raptu Proser- h xviii. Hymn. eis WAovtwva, 1-15. 
pine, ii. 71 sqq. Ovid, Metam. v. 341 i xli. 
~437: Fasti, iv. 395-618. k (dip. Colon. 57: 1590. 


8 Cf. Hesychius, EvBovAeds: MAovt wr. 
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Oud TO vouiCery exeivoy tov Témy KaTaBaow exew eis Aldov" Kat 
Di aN ¢ 6 ’ bY 9. \ « / tas Fae , l 
eioly ol Or auTis THY aptaynyv dact THs Kops yeveoOa!. 

It is a still more critical confirmation of them that this 
particular locality, thus communicating with the Shades, was 
in Eleusis; and its site in Eleusis was ever after indicated by 
that of the ’AyéAaoros Ilérpa, which cuts so conspicuous a 
figure in every account of the Raptus. “AyéAaoros’ mérpa év 
TH Arttinn, ed’ fs €xabeoOn 7» Anyurtnp Ste THY Kopny egyte: ™— 

Sic venit ad portus Attica terra tuos. 
Hic primum sedit gelido meestissima saxo— 
Illud Cecropide nunc quoque triste vocant "— 
"AyéAaatos Tétpa® emt Tov AdaNs Tpokévwv Tpaypdrov eipyrat. 
a Xe / v4 pb} as er) 4 3 Ld 3 / ig la ica 
cote O€ 7) TETPA aiTy ev TH 'ArtTiky, Ep Hs ExabeaOn nH Anpytnp Ore 
tyv Képny eGjrer. epacdels yap Tepoeddvns 6 Maotvtar fpracev 
DIEEN / ‘ SS \ / / Anes J 
auTyy Kpvpa’ Anyntyp O€ weTa AauTAdwV VUKTOS TE Kal UEpas 
KaTa Tacay Tv ynv CnTodoa TepinpxeTo. pabotoa Oe wap “Epyuo- 
/ ov , aN er b iz fas / > 
véewy Ort TWAovtwy abr iptacer, dpyiCouern Oeots kaTeAuTEV OvVpa- 
vov, kat eixacdeioa yuvaikl jKev els "Edevoiva’ évOa én TméTpav 
exaduce, THY am exelvns KAnOcicav “AyéAactov—Keita b& 7 La- 
Aauts OALyov mpo THs EXevoivos modes, lepas Ajpntpos kal Képns, 

, Lo e a By \ , > / 
TAnpNs ovaa KaTopJepatwv EAAnviKOv...€vda kal 7éTpa Eipecia 
oUTw KaAoupevn, @oTEp Sua TOU GvowaTos TpdOTaLOV Odea Tis ATTL- 

Lal y SS Need, / / / XX tay A) ie 
Kis. €oTt O€ Kal AyéAaotos wéTpa Kadovpervyn Tapa Tots ’AOnvaio.s, 
érov kabica pact Onoéa peddAovta KataBaive eis aidov' GOev 

\ LA n r \ 3 an 2 ff € / 4 ad 
kal TOULOMa TH TETPG. 1) OTL Exel ExdOicev 4 Anuntnp KAalovoa, OT 
e(yre. THY Kopnv. épacels yap Hepoed@dvyns 6 Aotvtwr fpracev 

LAS , A XN SS / / Nas / 
autnv Kpupa’ Anyuyntnp € peta AayTadwY VUKTOS TE Kal NMEpas 
Kata Tacay THY yiv CnTodoa TepinpxeTo. pabotoa dé Tapa “Epyo- 

/ (v4 / EN ef > / a / 2) 
ve@y ott [l]Aovtwy avtnv npracerv, opyCowevn Oeots kaTEALTTEV ovpa- 

X a ane 5 Smee UP ren) - yo ShasN , 
vov, kal eikasdeioa yvuvaikt kev eis Edevoiva, évOa ent meTpav 
exdOicev, THY am’ exelyns KAnOetoav ’AyéAacrov P. 


1 Cf. Pausanias, i. xxxviii. 5. 

m Hesychius, in voce. 

n Ovid, Fasti, iv. 502. 

© Parcemiographi Greci, ZnvoBiov 
émtoun: Centur. i. 7. pag. 229, 220. 
Cf. p. 2. Prov. e Cod. Bodl. 8: p. 156. 
Diogeniani Centuriz, i. 8. 

P Scholia in Equites, 782. “Iva wh 
tpiBys. cf. Apollodorus, i. v. § 1. In 


like manner the people of Megara pro- 
fessed to shew a rock in their territory 
also called “AvaraAnépls, because Deme- 
ter in her wanderings had sat down on 
that too, and there called out for the 
Képn. Etym. M. *AvakAnOpis* mérpa év 
Meydpas’ bt1 7 Ahuntpa Kabeobeion er 
auTHs avexadeito Thy Képny. 


¢ 
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Section VJI.—On the fable of the Raptus, and its circum- 
stances, according to the Hymn to Demeter, ascribed to 
Homer. 


With respect however to such questions as these, we could 
not appeal to an older or better authority than the hymns 
ascribed to Homer; which, though not written by Homer, 
are nevertheless very ancient productions, and embody the 
popular fables and traditions of the Greeks in their most 
genuine form. An hymn addressed to Demeter was reco- 
vered by Ruhnken; in which the entire story of the Raptus, 
the parties directly or indirectly concerned in it, the mode in 
which it took place, the consequences which followed upon 
it, ending in the institution of the mysteries, all find their 
place ; and no doubt agreeably to the common belief of the 
time. 

Among the Athenians indeed, the oldest author of hymns 
of this kind, known to Pausanias, was [dug@ws or Pamphos 4; 
and this Pamphos too was the author of an hymn to De- 
meter, which Pansanias had seen, and of the particulars of 
which he has given a summary account; the comparison 
whereof with the contents of the hymn, ascribed to Homer, 
will satisfy every one that the account of the former would 
be just as applicable to the latter. And from this coinci- 
dence we must infer that, if the author of this hymn was 
later than Pamphos, he must have borrowed from his hymn 
on the same subject ; if he wrote independently of Pamphos, 
both must have borrowed in common from the traditions of 
an earlier antiquity *. 


* Hesychius, Taypides’ yuvaixes "AOnvnow amo Tlducbou ro yevos €xov- 
ga.—which is probably to be understood of the Pamphos in question, and 
would consequently imply that he was an Athenian. Pausanias recognises 
him in that capacity; and as a poet of hymns in particular, as the oldest 
of the Athenian poets!: the first who wrote in praise of the Graces ?, 
older than Sappho’, older than Homer4, and apparently as old as Or- 
pheus and Museus®. This poet too was the author of an hymn to 
Demeter or Proserpine® ; the substance of which must have been much 


q See supra, Vol. i. page 334 note. 


l vil; xxi. 3): ix. XKVIL 22 xxIK%3: KxxI/65 Zxxve a. (Cl vill. xxv. 7. 
2) Sb) BOOST Ue Bikes o.gbe 2. 4 viii. xxxvii. 6. 
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the same with that of the hymn ascribed to Homer; though there were cir- 
cumstances of difference between them too, which are demonstrative that 
they could not have agreed (at least throughout) in their details, and that 
neither of them could have been taken from the other. For instance, the 
well which in the hymn of Homer is called the péap MapOemoy, in that of 
Pamphos was called the @péap dvOivdy7._ Demeter in the former appears 
in the character of a Cretan woman; in the latter she appeared in that of 
an Argive one. In the former she comes to this well from Thoricus in 
Attica; in the latter she came thither from Megara. In the former the 
wife of Keleus is called Metaneira; in the latter she had the name of Meg- 
aneira. In the former the daughters of Keleus are four in number, and 
their names Callidiké, Cleisidiké, Demo, and Callithoé ; in the latter they 
were three in number, and called Avoyévera, Tlappepomn, Zaroapa respec- 
tively 8. 

That Pausanias had seen the extant hymn, ascribed to Homer, appears 
from the fact that he has twice at least quoted several lines from it : once, 
in illustration of the use of Tux as a proper name; the first instance of 
which, according to him, was in this hymn9: Ip@ros d¢ &v oida eromoaro 
ev Tois éreow “Opnpos Tixns pynunv’ emouoaro b€ ev tpve TO és THY Anpn- 
Tpa, addas Te Tov ’Qxeavod Ovyatépas KatapiOportpevos, @s 6uov Képy tH An- 
pntpos taifotev, kat Tony, os "Qxeavod kai ravTny Taida ovary. Kal ovTws 
éxeu Ta ern’ 

“Hueis pev para waca av ipeprov hepova 

Aeukinan, Pawo te kai "Hdéxrpn, Kal “lav6n, 

MndoBoois te, Toyn te, kal Oxupdn Kkavkomis. 
These lines occur with very little difference in the extant hymn !9, 
Again, where he disputes the existence of AvaavAns, the reputed brother 
of Keleus, to whom the people of Kelez near Phlius attributed the insti- 
tution of their Eleusinia !!, on the authority of this hymn also !?: Ov yap 
ay Tote “Opnpos mapnKev adtov ev Tois Ereaw. €oTe yap Kal Ounp@ mero- 
peva és Anpntpa, év d€ adrois Katadéyav Tovs biSaxOevras bmd THs Bod THv 
Tederny Avoavany ovdeva oidev "EXevoinov. exer O€ ovT@ Ta ETN’ 

Acigey Tpimtohep@ te Avoxdel te rAnkinTe, 

Evipodrov re Bin, Kehed O yynrope Aadv, 

Opycpocvyny tepav,_Kal emeppadey Opyta Taw. 
These lines too occur in the extant hymn }, 

It is singular therefore, that if he means this hymn, he should say as he 
does elsewhere !4 that it agreed with the hymn of Pamphos in the number 
and names of the daughters of Keleus, Avoyéveva, Tlappeporn, and Sacapa. 


* They occur however also in the Theogonia of Hesiod. At least the names of 
the ’Qreavive:, enumerated here in the hymn, occur in the Theogonia also, v. 
360 sqq. One of the two then must have taken them from the other ; and in our 
opinion the author of the hymn took them from the Theogonia: and even on that 
supposition he might have been earlier than B.C. 592. See vol. i. 218 note. 


7 Pausanias, i. xxxix.1. 8 cf. i. xxxviil. 3. WOKE ESO Se 10 Ver. 417-420. 
WO SiG Lge 12 Thid. 2. 13 Ver. 474 sqq. 14 j, xxxviii. 3. 
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Now it may be inferred from a gloss which occurs in He- 
sychius, Aayarpiov" avOos Guo.ov vapxicog, that the vapxiccds 
for some reason or other must have been sacred to Demeter. 
And yet we are told also that Demeter and the Koré, after 
the Raptus, had a dislike to flowers, and to every thing 
flowery: Tots yap avOwois ov Tavv dhaciv jdecOa THY Ajuntpa™. 
But the truth is, tradition had so closely associated this par- 
ticular flower with the circumstances of the Raptus, that it 
could not be dispensed with in any account of that event. 
This flower must be treated and described as one in which 
both the Koré and Demeter, a priori, took a delight above all 
others. Ot pév tropuvnuariodpevor, observes the Scholiast on 
the Cidipus Coloneuss, ypdpovow otros. Tis Anyntpos Kat 
Képns aol oreddvepa Tov vapkitody etva. ov yap pdvoy ordxv- 
aw avtas orepavotow. tows yap dv apxaiov iv avbrais otTos oTe- 
pavepa, totepov d& Kal ot atdyves ... THs Képys ti dymote 5 Ore 
mp 7) tov TAovrwva atrny dprdacat TovTw érépTeTO’ svANEyovTAaY 
obv daoly adriy Tov vapxicoov dpracbjva. Pausanias tells us‘ 
that in the hymn of Pamphos it was described under its 
name of narkissus, though so long before the time when it 
acquired that name; for the fable of Narkissus must have 


been much later than the fable of the Raptus. And this is a- 


good argument that Pamphos himself lived much later than 
the invention of the former fable, and when the name of the 
flower in question had been so long known by that of the 
narkissus, that there might appear to be no impropriety, and 
scarcely any anachronism, in calling it by that name even at 
the time of the Raptus: especially if tradition and the popular 
belief had handed it down from the first as having had more 
to do with bringing about the catastrophe of the Raptus than 
any thing else. 

Now this is explained by the extant hymn, ascribed to 
Homer; in which also the same flower is described, under 
the same nameY; and what is more, as a flower produced 
by the earth on purpose to tempt the Virgin, and to co- 
operate with the scheme of Pluto for her abduction; a 
flower of extraordinary size and beauty, with an hundred 
cups on the stalk. And the stratagem is supposed to suc- 


r Schol. in Cidip. Col. ad v. 684. s Ad v. 681. Ex editione Brunckii. 
t ix. xxxi. 6. v Vers. 8-14. 428-430. 
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ceed. For as the virgin stoops to make sure of so rich a 
prize, and to gather this charming flower; the ground opens 
under her feet, and she is received into the chariot of Pluto. 
From such coincidences as these there is good reason to con- 
clude that if the groundwork of this hymn was not the older 
one of Pamphos; it was founded as much as that on the 
same popular tradition, relating to this fable of the Raptus, 
older than both. Let us therefore proceed to take a cursory 
survey of its particulars ; so far as they bear on the present 
question of the personal distinction and history of Tripto- 
lemus, Eumolpus, and any others, whose names and agency 
are mixed up with the first institution of the Thesmophoria or 
the Eleusinia. 

i. Then, this hymn also, (no doubt in conformity to the 
invariable tradition of antiquity, that these ceremonies were 
first instituted at Eleusis,) brings Demeter, as soon after the 
loss of the Koré as the circumstances of the case would 
permit, in search of her to Eleusis, only in disguise, and 
under an assumed character — 

Ovde Tis avdpav 

eicopdap yiyvacke Babulaver Te yuvalKar, 

mpw y Ore di) Kedeoio Saidpovos ikero Sapa, 

ds Tor *ENevoivos Ovoecons Koipavos iev V. 
And the only difference between this representation and that 
of the hymn of Pamphos it appears was ¢his; that in the 
latter she came from Megara, in the former, according to the 
fictitious narrative of her previous adventures, she is sup- 
posed to have come first from Crete, where some pirates had 
kidnapped her, intending to sell her for a slave, and last from 
@opixds in Attica, where these pirates had just before landed, 
and where she had made her escape from them. 

It seems too that Pamphos introduced her as first dis- 
covered sitting by the side of a well, on the road from Me- 
gara to Eleusis, which he called the ®péap dv@wov: in this 
hymn she is found sitting by the well Tap@dnov. 

"Eero & éyyts ddoi0, pidov retinpevn Frop, 
IlapOevin ppéari, 6bev USpevovto modira, 
ev oki, avtap Umepbe TreiKer Oapvos €dains *. 


No doubt the same well, and one which tradition had 
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always connected with the discovery of Demeter, was in- 
tended in each instance; in which case, and to judge from 
the difference of appellation by which it was described in 
these allusions to it respectively, we may conclude that, in 
the time of their authors, it had not yet acquired any proper 
name. And yet it seems to have got such a name at last, 
and to have been designated with posterity by the name of 
the @péap Kaddiyopov— 

Tpts & émi kadXotns vncou Spdpes dusaddv”Evvay, 

rpis 8 emt Kadhixdp@ xapabdls exabeooao ppite ¥. 


Tov pév 7 epéec aris ovvex’ “Axauy 

Anpytnp €Braev 60 ayyea vivaro maidos 

KadXixopor epi ppeiap’ 67° év Kedcoto Gepamvais 

apxain Merdveipa Oey Seidexto wepippev 7. 
Pausanias understood the @péap avdwov of Pamphos of this 
Ppéap Kaddixopov4; and by parity of reason the @pcap Hap- 
éévov in the Hymn of Homer must be understood of it too. 
Alkiphron> gives us to understand not only that there was a 
well so called at Eleusis, but also that it served the same 
purpose there, in removing unfounded suspicions of conjugal 
fidelity, as the water of jealousy among the Jews: ‘Ayayotoa 
odv adtov } yuvy eis TO Kadxjywpov (KadXixopor) 70 év “EAevotve 
bpéap, anwpydoaro, kal amedvcaro tiv aitiay. 

Keleus, as it has been seen, was reigning at Eleusis at this 
time; and he had fowr daughters, according to thts Hymn, 
(three, and of different names, according to that of Pam- 
phos,) Callidiké, Cleisidiké, Demo, and Callithoée. The rea- 
son of this difference we cannot undertake to explain; but 
it affects nothing of material importance. By these young 
women, when they came to the well (the Virgins’ well, the 
dpéap Tlapdévov) in the evening to draw water, Demeter is 
found sitting there. Morning or evening was the usual time 
of such errands; and those who were sent upon them, in 
these early times, were commonly young women: a custom 
of domestic life still recognised by Homer, among his coun- 
trymen, in his own time; as well as by Scripture, in the east, 
at a still earlier period. 


y Callimachus, Hymn. in Demetram, a i, XXXVili. 6: ii. Xiv. 2. 


15, 16. cf. Apollod. i. v.1. b Epp. iii. xviii. 
z Nicander, Theriaca, 484. c Vers. 105-110. 146. 184. 289. 
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The wife of Keleus in this Hymn is called Metaneira® ; 
in that of Pamphos she appears to have been called Mega- 
neira: and besides her daughters, who were already grown 
up, she has an infant son just born, and in want of a 
nurse: on which coincidence is founded the ceconomy of the 
rest of the poem, no doubt in conformity to the received 
tradition, that Demeter engaged herself, (prior to her re- 
cognition,) in the family of Keleus and Metaneira, as the 
nurse of their infant son. This tradition indeed, it is to be 
presumed, must have represented that son as Triptolemus; 
who, by these means, besides being the son of Keleus, be- 
came in a certain sense the son of Demeter, her son by 
adoption, her foster son, at least. But im the Hymn the 
name of this son is Demophoon®; what it was in the Hymn 
of Pamphos has not been mentioned. If the author of this 
Hymn, ascribed to Homer, did not know of a different tra- 
dition from that which represented Triptolemus as the son 
of Keleus; he was probably induced to depart from the com- 
mon opinion on that point, because of the special reasons of 
the case, according to his account of the course of these pro- 
ceedings in other respects. For if Triptolemus was to be a 
prominent agent in the foundation of the mysteries, within a 
year of this coming of Demeter to Eleusis, he could not con- 
sistently have been represented as an infant at the beginning 
of that year, yet as taking the part of a man, at the end of it, 
in the institution of the mysteries. 

The state of the case then actually supposed in this Hymn 
is that Triptolemus and Eumolpus were both arrived at 
man’s estate before this coming of Demeter to Eleusis; and 
along with Keleus and three others were both reigning there, 
when she came among them: and it is so represented in the 
address of Callidiké, one of the daughters of Keleus, to 
Demeter herself— 

Tatra d€ cor cadews vrobncopa, nO dvounve 
avepas oiow meat péeya Kpdtos evOade Tins, 
Sjmov Te mpovxovory, ide kpnSepva moAnos 
eipvarat BovAnor Kal ieinor Siknow. 


4 Vers. 161. 184-191. 206. 212. 234. € Vers. 233, 234. 248. 164-168. 185 
243. 255: cf. Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, -187. 219-223. 233. 8q.: 232-292: cf. 
1S Vas) Ge 265-267. 
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jwev Tpemrodépov mruxyundeos, 0€ Ardxdov, 

70€ IlodvEeivov, Kal duipovos Evpodrrovo, 

kai Aoktxov, Kal maTpos aynvopos jperéporo f. 
Demeter however, after previously making herself known to 
Metaneira and her daughters, in the discharge of this office 
of nurse to the infant Demophoon 6, does not immediately 
enjoin the institution of her proper solemnity; but first of 
all commands the erection of a temple to herself on this 
same locality in Eleusis, where she had been living and dis- 
charging this office— 

"ANN dye poe vydy Te peyay Kal Bopoy Um avT@ 

revydvtav mas Sjpos bral wdédw aimv Te TEtxos, 

Kadduxdpou * xabdmepOev eri mpotxovtt KoA@v@. 

épyta © avti eyav troOjoopat, ws dy emerta 

evayéws epdovres emov vdov ihdoKorr be h— 
All which, we may presume, was simply historical; simply 
an account of the origin of the temple, which must some time 
or other have been erected on this spot. These commands 
are supposed to have been executed, and the temple built 
accordingly, the very next day ; and Demeter herself to have 
begun to take up her abode in it without delay’. 

But the orgies as such had not yet been made known, 
nor the mysteries as such instituted. The reconciliation of 
Demeter to the rest of the gods, and with it the restoration 
of her former good-will to mankind in general, kav’ oikovopiiay, 
remains in suspense for a year, the proper limits of which, 
it appears, are reckoned from seed-time to seed-time again  ; 
during which, the earth being every where smitten with a 
judicial barrenness, (the effect of the displeasure of Demeter, ) 
mankind are condemned to experience the privations and 
horrors of famine. But this reconciliation having been 


* The name of the Kad\ixopov thus occurs as that of some locality 
overlooked by the temple of Eleusis; which however can scarcely be sup- 
posed to have been the well so called, if that was the @péap IlapOevov of 
this Hymn. Pausanias tells us, i. xxxviil. 6, the well was called KaAXi- 
xopov, because the Eleusinian women first yopov €ornoay Kal joav és THY 
Ocsv, there ; which could not have been until after the recognition of 
Demeter: whereas the KaAAixopoy is spoken of here, as already in exist- 
ence, and known by that name, even before her discovery. 


f Vers. 149. & vers. 256-269. h Vers. 271. 
1 Vers. 293-304: cf. 318, 319: 355, 350: 384-440. k Vers. 305. 
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brought about at last, and in the manner, and on the con- 
ditions, in which and on which in all the accounts of the 
fable it is invariably represented to have been, (viz. that the 
Koré, ever after, should be half of the year with Demeter, 
and half of the year with Pluto,) the institution of the 
mysteries, (the consummation intended by all this ceconomy 
from first to last,) follows without delay. And these are sup- 
posed to be communicated to the same persons at last, who 
had been made instrumental to the erection of the temple 
at first; Triptolemus, Diocles, Eumolpus, (Polyxenus,) and 
Keleus. 

“Qs hat’, ovS aviOnoev eioréepavos Anpyrnp’ 

ai\pa 6€ kaprov aviKey apouvpdwy epiBodor. 

maca b€ PidAdouoiv Te Kal avOcow edpeia yOav 

éBpia’* 7 S€ Ktodoa Oewrororddos Barredo 

deiée, Tpumrodeum te, Avoxdet re wAn kine, 

Evpodmov te Bin, Keked O Hynropt Aaov, 

Spnopootyny O iepav, xal ereppadev opyra Tacwv 

(Tpurrodepm te Tlodvgéeiv@ 7 emt rots dé AcoxXet,) 

ema, TAT OUTS éoTL TapEeEmer, OVTE TUOETOaL, 

ovT axéew" peya yap Tt Oe@v ayos icydver avdyy. 

dABLos Os TAS Grromev emtxOovior avOparav" 

ds © dreds iepOv, 6s T Eupopos, ovo époiay 

aigav éxer HOipevds wep brd Cop@ edpnevte — 

The Hymn concludes with an apostrophe, which recognises 
Eleusis as still the chosen locality of the worship of Demeter 
and the Koré, and consequently of the mysteries— 

"ANN ay ’Edevotvos Ovveacans Snpov Exovea, 
kat Ilapov audipitny™,” Avrpevad te meTpyevTa, 
motvia dyhaddop wapnpdpe Anoi tvacoa, 

avTn Kal Kovpn mepixadArs Hepoeddveca, 
mpoppev avt Gdns Biorov Oupnpe dace. 
avTap éy@ kal ceio kal GAns prnoop’ aordjs ™. 

There is no testimony to the personal existence, distinc- 
tion, and history of any of the individuals associated by tra- 
dition with the institution of the rites of Demeter and the 
Koré in Attica, as we have observed, older or more authentic 
than this. It is clear from it that Eumolpus and Triptolemus 
were two of the number; that both were living at the same 
time and in the same quarter, and consequently, though 
different persons, were strictly contemporaries and neigh- 

1 Vers. 470. m Cf. Herod. vi. 134. n Vers. 490. 
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bours. It follows that the time of either was that of the 
other ; and the date of the Eleusinia of the one was that of 
the Thesmophoria of the other, and vice versa. 





CHAPTER II. 


On the date of the Eleusinia and the Thesmophoria ; and the 
mode of determining tt. 


Section I.—Derivation of the worship of Demeter, and of the 
Thesmophoria, among the Greeks, from Egypt. 


The fact of an actual intercourse between Egypt and 
Greece, which had already begun by the middle of the four- 
teenth ceutury before the Christian era, (proofs of which 
have been already produced, and more will probably be so 
hereafter,) this fact, we say, is all that is necessary to ac- 
count for the introduction of the worship of Demeter, and 
the institution of the Thesmophoria, among the Greeks, and 
ultimately even to assign the date of each of these events. 
The Demeter of the Greeks was the Isis of the Egyptians, 
and the Thesmophoria of the Greeks, mutatis mutandis, were 
the Isia of the Egyptians. The resemblance of either of 
these conceptions, and the analogy of either of these institu- 
tions, to the other, is so clear, that it requires no argument 
to prove their identity; nothing but the placing of one by 
the side of the other. 

Though therefore nothing had been known from testimony 
ab extra respecting the actual derivation of one of these con- 
ceptions and institutions from the other ; yet if it was known 
that the Egyptians had such a conception as their Isis, and 
such an institution as their Isia, and the Greeks such a con- 
ception as their Anyrrnp Oecpoddpos, and such an institution 
as their ©ecpoddpta; who could hesitate from the real simi- 
litude of these conceptions and institutions respectively, 
under a merely nominal and external difference, to draw 
the inference that one of them must have been borrowed 
from the other? Or if this simple and obvious mode of 
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accounting for this resemblance, and even identity, between 
them should be rejected, what would remain, but the ab- 
surd and improbable hypothesis, That two nations of anti- 
quity, the ancient Egyptians and the ancient Greeks, at the 
distance of Egypt from Greece and of Greece from Egypt, 
independently of each other, yet at the same point of time in 
the history of each, must have conceived the same ideas of 
the first principles of their peculiar theology and cosmogony; 
must have fixed on precisely the same modes of giving ex- 
pression to them; must have invented exactly the same alle- 
gorical representation of the persons and characters, the 
relations and functions, the actions and passions, of the 
Cosmogonic Powers and Principles recognised by both? 

The only question which could be raised in a case like 
this would be, which was the older conception, and which 
the older institution, of the two? which was the original, 
which was the copy? Was the Egyptian Isis borrowed from 
the Hellenic Demeter, and the Egyptian Isia from the Hel- 
lenic Thesmophoria, or vice versa? And though with respect 
to such a question, no one who reflected for a moment that 
while one of these conceptions and the corresponding institu- 
tion went back to the very beginning of the Greek name 
and nation, but the other two, scarcely so far as the acme of 
Egyptian greatness, and Egyptian influence over the rest of 
the world, could hesitate what answer to return to it; it so 
happens that we are spared the necessity of answering it at 
all, by the admissions of the Greeks themselves. The Greek 
tradition steps in just where this question is liable to be 
raised ; and interposes a judgment upon it which must be 
decisive. The Greeks themselves acknowledged that neither 
their Demeter, nor their Thesmophoria, were ideas or insti- 
tutions of their own; they were indebted for both to the 
Egyptians. The tenor of Greek tradition on this point is no 
doubt correctly represented by Herodotus; That the daugh- 
ters of Danaus taught the women of Greece their Thesmo- 
phoria; and consequently that the Grecian Thesmophoria 
came from Egypt. It would be absurd and preposterous on 
our part to claim for this institution at present an originality, 
which the Greeks themselves disclaimed in former times. 

It is true that even Herodotus says nothing about the in- 
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troduction of the idea and name of Demeter also, at the 
same time and in the same way. But who can think of dis- 
tinguishing between the Occpo¢dpos and the Oecpodédpia of 
the Greeks, any more than between the Isis and the Isia of 
the Egyptians, or the Kybele and the Phrygia sacra of the 
Phrygians, or the Adonis and the Adonia of the Phoenicians ? 
as if one of these could ever have been in existence, and not 
the other. In all such cases, the coexistence of such and 
such objects of worship and that of their proper rites and 
services are involved one in the other; and implied in their 
names themselves. It is impossible that either could have 
been older or younger than the other, except in the same 
sense and to the same extent, as the first idea of a particular 
object of worship, and the first institution of its proper rites 
and ceremonies, must precede and follow each other respect- 
ively. There was a time when the Egyptians had as yet no 
Isis, nor consequently any Isia. There never was a time 
when they had already their Isia, and yet not their Isis. In 
like manner, there was a time when the Greeks too as yet 
knew nothing of their Oecyodédpos, nor consequently of her 
Ocopodpdpia; but there was never a time when they had their 
Occpoddpia, and yet not their Anuyrnp Oecpoddpos. If then 
Herodotus (and by Herodotus we mean the Greek tradition 
in general) dated the rise of the Oecuoddpra with the coming 
of the daughters of Danaus, it dated the introduction of the 
Anpiinp Oecpoddpos with it also; and the date of the coming 
of the daughters of Danaus, into Greece, whatsover that was, 
was the traditionary epoch of botb these things at once: 
beyond which even the Greeks, with all their proneness to 
exaggerate their own antiquity and that of theinja own institu- 
tions, did not venture to carry them. 


Secrion I[I].—On the true nature of the Gecpoddpia introduced 
into Greece by the daughters of Danaus. 


Admitting however the truth of the fact thus handed 
down, that the Thesmophoria were brought into Greece by 
the daughters of Danaus, still we may ask, What is to be 
understood by that fact? That the Greek observance of the 
Occopodépia, and under that name, was introduced by them ? 
That could not have been the meaning of Herodotus ; unless 
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the Oecpoddpia and under that name existed in Egypt before 
the coming of Danaus into Greece. What then was his 
meaning? No doubt that the daughters of Danaus brought 
something with them into Greece, before proper and peculiar 
to their own country, which from that time forward, as 
adopted and naturalized in Greece, was known by the name 
of the @ecpnodédpa. And what could that be but the Egypt- 
ian Isia? The meaning of the statement of Herodotus on 
this point, and the matter of fact to which the testimony of 
tradition had been uniformly given, must have been ¢his, 
That the daughters of Danaus brought with them from Egypt 
into Greece the Egyptian Isia; and the Egyptian Isia, as 
taught to the women of Greece by the daughters of Danaus, 
assumed the name of the Grecian Qecpoddpia. 

It is evident therefore that, at this stage of our inquiries 
into the history of the Thesmophoria, and for the confirma- 
tion of the testimony of Hellenic tradition on this point, 
nothing would be necessary except to shew that the coming 
of Danaus and his daughters into Greece was a later event 
than the institution of the Egyptian Isia; and therefore 
that they both might and naturally would bring a know- 
ledge of the isia with them. The date of the institution of 
the Isia (as we think it has been abundantly proved in our 
Fasti Catholici), was B.C. 1850. With respect to the date 
of the coming of Danaus; it has been seen, that to judge 
from the conclusions of the most sagacious, as well as the 
best informed, of the chronologers of antiquity, it must have 
been comprehended, along with many other events closely 
connected with it, in the latter half of the fourteenth century 
before the Christian zra in general. It has been seen tooP, 
that this was the time when the migratory movement, which 
led so many colonies from Egypt, and in such various direc- 
tions, of which this of Danaus was one, was going on in that 
country. It appears too to have been a settled point with 
the chronologers of antiquity that the fable of the Raptus, 
and the Attic Thesmophoria in particular, took their rise in 
the reign of Lynkeus, the second of the kings of Argos next 
to Danaus; through whom and Hypermnestra, the daughter 
of Danaus, the line of these kings was derived in hereditary 


o Vol. iti. 73-198. p Supra, page 42. 
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succession to <Acrisius, Perseus, Eurystheus, followed by 
Pelops and Atreus and Agamemnon. 

There are various lists of these kings in Mr. Clinton’s 
Fasti4, to which the reader may refer if he thinks proper. 
It does not appear that the succession from Lynkeus to Aga- 
memnon can be reduced to certainty; and though the num- 
ber of reigns which is given in these lists is nine or ten, that 
is no necessary proof that the true number might not have 
been seven or eight. And if we may only assume the num- 
ber of reigns between Danaus and Agamemnon, exclusive 
of that of both, at seven, and the average length of each, 
according to sir Isaac Newton’s estimate, at 21 years, and 
the first of Agamemnon (18 years before Troja capta), B.C. 
1199, we should get the beginning of the reign of Danaus 
147 years before B.C. 1199, i.e. B.C. 18346—and even that 
would be four years later than the institution of the Isia, 
B. C. 1350. 

Now this year, or B.C. 13847, as we have already intimated, 
appears to have been the true year of his coming. And the 
reign of Danaus at Argos being assumed as B. C. 1346, that 
of Lynkeus and Hypermnestra might be assumed either 20 
years after, B. C. 1326, or 30 years after, B. C. 1316, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the case; and on either supposi- 
tion Lynkeus might actually be reigning at the time of the 
institution of the Thesmophoria, if that took place any time 
between B.C. 1826 and B.C. 1800—much more if it hap- 
pened critically B.C. 1810. 


Section I1Il.—On the identity of the rule of the Thesmophoria 
at first with that of the Isia; and on the approximation to 
the date of the institution thence deducible. 

It is manifest however that this is a question which nothing 
but the Primitive Calendar can ultimately decide; and in 
order to prepare the way for the appeal to this final autho- 
rity, we observe, i. That if the Grecian Demeter was really 
intended for the Egyptian Isis, and the Grecian Thesmopho- 
ria for the Egyptian Isia, and those who introduced both the 
former among the Greeks were themselves Egyptians; the 
rule of the Thesmophoria at their first institution must have 
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been that of the Isia. And the rule of the Egyptian Isia, 
from the time of their institution, as long as they continued 
to be observed in Egypt, having always been the same; viz. 
to begin to be celebrated on the 17th of the third month in 
the Egyptian calendar, the 17th of the month which in their 
calendar was called Athyr, (and probably for the first time 
when the Isia themselves were instituted ",) it follows that the 
original rule of the Greek Thesmophoria, as borrowed from 
this of the Isia, must have been that they too began to be 
celebrated on the 17th of the third month of the Egyptian 
calendar: and if there was no difference at this time between 
the Grecian calendar and the Egyptian, on the 17th of the 
third month in the Grecian calendar also. And that there 
was no difference between them at this time, follows from 
the fact that both were the same with the Equable Calendar 
of our Fasti Catholici, and through that with the Primitive 
Calendar of all mankind, both at that time and long after: 
a fact which has been abundantly proved in the case of the 
Egyptian calendar, both of this «ra and before and after it, 
in the first Part of these Origines, and in that of the Grecian, 
of the age of Solon and long after the Correction of Solon, 
in the first Division of this present work. And if of the zra 
and epoch of Solon, so long after this time, a fortiori of the 
zera and epoch of the Thesmophoria, so long before that of 
Solon. 

il. We observe, that if the Greek calendar at this time was 
the same with the Egyptian, and the original rule of the 
Thesmophoria the same with that of the Isia; the question 
of the primary date of the Thesmophoria is reduced to that 
of the 17th of Athyr at the time of their institution. And if 
we may assume that time to have been the time of Danaus 
in general, then the question of the original date of the 
Thesmophoria will be that of the 17th of Athyr in the time 
of Danaus. And in order to the decision of that question, 
nothing would be more important @ priori than to know whe- 
ther the Greek Thesmophoria in general, or the Attic in par- 
ticular, stood from the first in any definite relation to the 
natural year; for then the question of their original date will 
be reduced to ¢his issue, whether the 17th of Athyr, in the 


r Cf. our F. Catholici, ii. 503, 504: iv. 183 sqq. 
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time of Danaus, was falling in that season of the natural 
year or not. 

Our meaning will be better understood, if we may be al- 
lowed to assume that the state of the case, with respect to 
the relation of the Mysteries or the Thesmophoria to the 
natural or the Julian year, was always this, That they were 
attached at first to the winter solstice, and ever after, within 
certain variable limits, confined to the winter solstice. What 
would follow, from this hypothesis, of the site of the 17th of 
Athyr, their proper and original date? what but that, at the 
time of their institution, the 17th of Athyr was falling on the 
winter solstice? And what would follow, from that fact, of 
the time of Danaus, if he was contemporary with the institu- 
tion? what but that he also must have been living and flou- 
rishing when the 17th of the primitive Athyr was coinciding 
with the winter solstice? And how would that consist with 
the time which we have seen reason to assign him, from tes- 
timony, and other considerations, B.C. 1846? Our Calendar 
will shew that the 17th of the primitive Athyr could not have 
been coinciding with the winter solstice less than three or 
four hundred years before B.C. 1346. So much older then, 
on this principle, must Danaus have been than his true time. 

It is therefore of the greatest importance to the determina- 
tion of such questions of fact as these, which concern the 
dates of institutions and observances, taken in the first in- 
stance from the Primitive Calendar, (a given term of which 
was liable a priori to recede perpetually on any fixed point in 
the natural or the Julian year,) to inquire first of all into the 
relations of such institutions to the natural or the Julian 
year. Let us then proceed to the investigation of that point, 
with reference to these two institutions, the Mysteries and 
the Thesmophoria. 


Section IV.—On the relation of the Mysteries and the 
Thesmophoria to one season of the natural year. 


i. In the first place, an observance like either of these, which, 
according to its own profession, commemorated the gift of 
the fruits of the ground as communicated first to the Greeks, 
and afterwards through them to the rest of the world, and, 
according to its real meaning, was a mystical representation 


, 
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of the cycle of natural, in the sense of vegetable, production, 
from the nature of the case must have had a necessary and 
an a priori relation to one season of the year; the season of 
seed-time, the natural epoch of that cycle everywhere. This 
must have been the epoch, prescribed by the reason of things 
for such a mystical representation. If therefore the Myste- 
ries or the Thesmophoria were atter all only such a symbo- 
lical representation ; they must have had from the first a 
determinate relation to the natural year. 

ii. It appears to have been the doctrine of tradition 
on this point, among the Greeks themselves, that the insti- 
tution of these solemnities of theirs fell out de facto at seed- 
time in the natural year. For example, in the hymn ascribed 
to Homer, even after the discovery of Demeter, and after the 
construction of her first temple at Eleusis, it was still neces- 
sary that a year should elapse before her peculiar blessings 
could begin to be dispensed to all the earth ; and until then, 
mankind and all other creatures everywhere must suffer the 
horrors of famine— 

Aivétarov 8 éviavrov émi xOdva TrovAvBdrtetpay 
Toino avOpwrots Kat KUvTaTov" ovd€e TL yaia 

omepp avie’ Kpimtev yap evatepavos Anurrnp. 
TOAAG Se KapTUN Gpotpa patnv Bdes EAKov apovpais, 
moANov € Kpt AevKoy ET@OLOY EuTreve yain S. 

This year then clearly began at seed-time; and it is mani- 
fest it is supposed to last until seed-time again: being de- 
voted meanwhile to a very necessary purpose, that of the 
restoration of the good-will of Demeter both to gods and to 
men, and so ordered kar’ oixovoyiav, that the completion of 
this preliminary purpose, and the institution of the mysteries, 
and the first celebration of their proper orgies or rites, and 
the first seed-time, next in course, in the natural order of 
things, and the extraordinary blessing which should distin- 
guish that, should all coincide and fall out together. 

Servius *, quoting from Varro, De Scenicis Originibus, vel 
in Scauro, has these words: Triptolemum dicit Nigidius 
Sphere barbarice sub Virginis signo aratorem, quem 
Orona AZgyptii vocant, quod Oron Osiridis filium ab hoc 
educatum dicunt. This Arator of the Sphera barbarica was 


s Vers. 306. t Ad Georgica, i. 19. 
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the Bodtes of the Grecian. We refer to this explanation 
merely to infer from it that, if Triptolemus was this plough- 
man of the sphere, he must have had more to do with seed- 
time than with any other in the natural year; and therefore 
so must the Thesmophoria, his institution. The invention 
of the plough itself, by the Greeks, was attributed to him— 

Uncique puer monstrator aratri Y— 
as by the Egyptians it was to Osiris— 

Primus aratra manu sollerti fecit Osiris, 

Et teneram ferro sollicitavit hamum *. 
No doubt for the same reason in each instance, the associa- 
tion of the Isia among the Egyptians, and the Thesmophoria 
among the Greeks, both in the reason of things and de facto, 
from the first, with the season of ploughing and sowing ; at 
which the Greek fable in particular, as we have seen, sent 
out Triptolemus, under the direction of Demeter, to disse- 
minate the gift of bread-corn everywhere. 

Herodotus tells usy that the original rule of the Thesmo- 
phoria, as tanght to the women of Greece by the daughters 
of Danaus, was nowhere so strictly observed as among the 
Arcadians ; so much so that with these in particular the so- 
lemnity itself appears to have acquired the name of the 
’Apxadva instead of the ecpwopdpia: and under that name, as 
we are told by Stephanus Byzantinus, they were purposely 
fixed at first to seed-time, and celebrated ever after at seed- 
time: "AtoAAddwpos ev TO TeEpl OeGv Exkaidexdta BiBAlw Tepl 
Anpntpds pynow tt “Apxddva tH Anyntps peddovtes Ove dvOpw- 
TOL, TAUTHV (yap) THY Ovaiay cuVETTHIAaYTO LETH TOV TPGTOV oTpOV, 
OTL avTns ek THS yns Euodrev 6 KapTos eis Tpodiy Kal omdpov" Kal 
otTw Ta ApKad.a Tiuis xapuv. 

ii. If the Mysteries and the Thesmophoria were really de- 
rived from the Egyptian Isia, it is very important that we 
should here remind the reader of the conclusions established 
in our Fasti Catholici@ respecting the original institution of 
the Isia; viz. That the Isia were attached in the first in- 
stance to the 17th of Athyr indeed, but solely because it was 
falling at that time on the 6th of October, and the 6th of 
October on the date of the mean autumnal equinox ; and the 


Y Georg. i. 19. cf. Ovid. Met. v. 341. x Tibullus, i. vii. 29. 
SOIL. et yale Z Apkas. a ili, 134-140. 
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mean autumnal equinox was the proper beginning of seed- 
time, (the earliest seed-time at least,) in Egypt: and that 
this Julian term, the original Julian date of the first Isia, 
and of the earliest seed-time, then coinciding together, Oc- 
tober 6, was consigned to their calendar in this capacity of 
the omdpov dpa or apy, the sementis principium, specially so 
designated in this first instance by its relation to the first 
sacred rites of Isis and Osiris; and continued to be the ca- 
lendar date of seed-time down to the time of Ptolemy. These 
things were demonstrated in the first Part of our Origines ; 
and the reasons of the different steps and processes of this 
whole ceconomy were then explained: from which it appeared 
that nothing was assumed, nothing was appointed, at random. 
The analogy of these constitutions, in the case of the first 
Isia, is very important to the question of the rule of the first 
Thesmophoria. There is an end to the agreement of both 
these institutions in the most essential circumstance of all, 
the relation of each to the cycle of natural production, if both 
were not attached alike to the same natural epoch of that 
cycle, the earliest seed-time ; at or about the autumnal equi- 
nox, in the natural year. 

iv. With respect to the rule of the Mysteries, de facto, in 
these two of its circumstances, the proper season of the 
Mysteries in the natural year, and the proper place of the 
Mysteries in the calendar, i. as concerns the former: Ta dé 
’AOnvaiwv, says Maximus Tyrius>, ré xpy A€yew ; Tavta peste 
éoptys Ta’ AttiKa, TavTa Ovpnodias’ kal d1€Aaxov adtois Gpar Tas 
noovas: 7pos Avovvo.a, petomepov puotypia. Plutarch, dis- 
cussing the question, Cur voraciores simus circa finem au- 
tumni¢: ’Ep ’EAdevotve pera Ta pvotipia tis Tavnyvpews akpa- 
Covons ciotiepcOa, K,T.A. yot yap 6 avnp Bpwtikoratov ExacTov 
avTov avtod Tepl TO PO.vdTHpov etva.—which by implication de- 
termines the season of the Mysteries at this time, (and no 
doubt always before,) relatively to the natural year, to the 
pOwedrepor, (not the perdrwpor,) a certain time before the au- 
tumnal equinox, which for the age of Plutarch would come 
between the first week in September and the equinox— 

Quanta, cum longe redit hora noctis, 
Crescere et somnos cupiens quietos 


iil. 10. p. 20: © Sympos. 11. il. 
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Libra Phcebeos tenet equa currus, 
Turba secretam Cererem frequentat, 
Et citi tectis properant relictis 
Attici noctem celebrare myste 4. 


Jam quarta Eleusin dona Triptolemi secat, 
Paremque toties Libra composuit diem, 
Ambiguus ut me sortis ignote labor 
Detinuit inter mortis et vite malae. 


All these allusions recognise the stated mystical season, 
about the autumnal equinox in general; but before it rather 
than after it. In the emperor Julian’s time, A. D. 362, as 
we sawf, both the mysteries were notoriously attached to the 
equinoxes ; the lesser to that of spring, the greater to that of 
autumn. 

i. As concerns the latter, (the place of the Mysteries in 
the calendar,) it is well known that from the time of the cor- 
rection of Solon downwards, the stated month of the myste- 
ries was Boédromion, that of the Thesmophoria was Pyanep- 
sion. Theophrastus, describing his *AddAcecyos, or Talkative 
man, derives one of the features of the character from the 
propensity inherent in it, to be telling people what everybody 
knew: Kal os Bondpopevos pév ote Ta puotnpla, Tvavewidvos 
d€ “Anzarodpia, TlocedeGvos 88 Ta Kar Gypovs Atovioras. Speak- 
ing of the eclipse of the moon, before the battle of Arbela, 
Plutarch says it happened in Boédromion, !ept tiv tév pvory- 
plav tov “AOjvynow apxjv4; which ascertains Boédromion as 
the month of the mysteries; though the actual day of the 
eclipse was not one of those of the mysteries in this instance. 
Boédromion being assumed as the original month of the 
mysteries, according to the constitution of Solon, various 
cases of their celebration, later than his correction, are still 
upon record, most of which we considered and reduced to 
their proper Julian datesi; proving that as low down as we 
had the means of tracing them, they were still falling in the 
same month of the calendar, and at or about the same season 
of the natural year, as at first. 

4 Seneca Tragoedus, Hercules furens, & Cap. iii. 842, 2. 

842. h Alexander, xxxi. 
e Id. Hippolytus, 838. ubi Theseus i Vol. ii. Diss. iii. ch. vi. Review of 


loquitur. Metonic dates. 
f Vol. ii. 166. 
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In short, this is so certain a point in the history of the 
administration of the Mysteries in the calendar of Solon, 
from first to last, that we may assert, without fear of contra- 
diction, that, for the whole of the interval from Solon to the 
emperor Julian, 900 years and upwards, they were never 
celebrated in any month of the calendar but Boédromion, nor 
at any season of the natural year, but that which was proper 
for Boédromion, except once, when, on purpose to oblige 
Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, the greater mysteries, as 
well as the lesser, were both celebrated in the month Muny- 
chion, at the opposite quarter of the year; and even then, in 
Munychion only as assuming the name of Anthesterion, 
while the lesser were going on, and that of Boédromion, while 
the greater were so. 


Section V.—On the Julian and the Equable date of the 
Mysteries, deducible from their date in the Correction of 
Solon ; and on the discovery of the Epoch of their institu- 
tion from both. 

In the rectified or normal state of the calendar of Solon, 
(i. e. in the first year of its proper cycle,) the limits of his 
Boédromion were September 12 and October 11; those of 
his Pyanepsion October 11 and November 10. In the year 
of his correction, B.C. 592, the mean autumnal equinox was 
falling September 28, the true Sept. 29. The autumnal equi- 
nox therefore at this time was falling in his Boédromion; and 
the autumnal equinox being assumed as the natural epoch of 
seed-time, (the earliest seed-time at least,) it will follow that 
the natural season of seed-time, at the epoch of his correc- 
tion, was falling in his Boédromion. And if that was true of 
his Boédromion in the first year of his cycle, it would hold 
good of it, within certain limits, in every other. 

The next question then, which requires to be considered, is 
this ; Whether the mysteries were assigned by Solon to the 
month Boédromion, or the month Boédromion to the myste- 
ries? And the answer to that cannot be doubtful, if the 
mysteries were older than Solon, and had a stated date of 
their own, before the correction of Solon, but the month 
Boédromion, and under that name, first came into being 
along with the correction of Solon. In that case, Boédro- 
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mion must have been assigned to the mysteries; not the 
mysteries to Boédromion. 

The next would be, Why was ¢his month in the calendar 
of Solon, and not any other, assigned to the mysteries? And 
the answer to that too cannot long remain in suspense, if the 
mysteries were older than the calendar of Solon, and yet had 
a proper time and season of their own from the first. In 
that case Boédromion must have been assigned to the myste- 
ries, because Boédromion also was coinciding with the same 
time and season. 

The next inquiry then will be, What was this proper time 
and season of the mysteries, both before the correction of 
Solon and after it? If we are right in our assumptions 
and conclusions hitherto, it must have been that which coin- 
cided more or less with the earliest seed-time in the natural 
year, the autumnal equinox; and more particularly with the 
proper season of the Isia, as first instituted, in the natural or 
the Julian year. 

To put the truth of this last inference to the test, we must 
begin with considering the date of the mysteries in the first 
year of the cycle of Solon; i.e. in the rectified and normal 
state of his correction. The first day of the mysteries, as we 
hope to see by and by, went by the name of the "Ayvpyos or 
’Ayeppos ; the second by that of the "Adade ptorar: and the 
calendar date of this second being known, (Boédromion 16,) 
that of the first must have been Boédromion 15. With re- 
spect then to the Julian date of Boédromion 15 in the first 
year of the cycle of Solon, allowance being made for the 
proper rule of the exemption in this month, it appears from 
the scheme of his cycle « that it was Sept. 25. If so, Sept. 
25 must have been the Julian date of the mysteries in the 
year of the correction of Solon; and if in that year, the year 
before also: unless any one should think of making it a 
question, Whether the Julian date of the mysteries, as first 
transferred to the calendar of Solon, was their proper Julian 
date from the first, or not. 

The next question will be, What was the equable date of 
Boédromion 15, Cycle i. 1 of the correction of Solon, Sept. 
25, B.C. 592? It will be seen from the General Tables of 


k Vol. i. 34. vol. iii. Appendix, Table i. 
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our Fasti Catholici that B.C. 592 corresponded to Atra Cy- 
clica 3415, and that the first of the Primitive Thoth at that 
time reckoned from midnight was falling on Jan. 19, B.C. 
592, reckoned from midnight also; and therefore the first of 
the Primitive Pachon, similarly reckoned, on September 16 
at midnight, and the tenth on September 25. If so the 
proper equable date of Boédromion 15, the proper date of the 
mysteries in the correction of Solon, was the 10th of Pachon ; 
and if their actual date in the first year of his correction was 
any criterion of their proper date from the first, the equable 
term, which was representing that original date just at the 
time of the correction, must have been Pachon 10. 

Now there is no inconsistency between this equable date of 
the mysteries de facto at the time of the correction of Solon, 
and what we have assumed of their proper equable date at 
first, Athyr 17. On the contrary, this seeming discrepancy 
between the matter of fact in that respect at first, and at the 
time of the correction of Solon at last, is a confirmation of 
the truth of the assumption; because, from the relation of 
equable, in the sense of cyclical, time to Julian, it could not 
fail to happen that if a given equable term, like Athyr 17, 
was corresponding to a given Julian date at the time of their 
institution, not Athyr 17, but some other equable term, 
would be corresponding to that same Julian term, at the 
time of the correction of Solon. The rate of the recession of 
equable noctidiurnal and annual time on Julian noctidiurnal 
and annual may be assumed at 30 days, or one equable 
month, in 120 Julian years; so that if Athyr 17 in the 
former at a given time was coinciding with September 25 in 
the latter, 720 years after not Athyr 17, but Pachon 17, (six 
months later in the equable year,) would be coinciding with 
it. And though the actual equable term, which was coin- 
ciding with Sept. 25, B.C, 592, as we have seen, was Pachon 
10, Ara Cyclica 3415, not Pachon 17, that too, as we hope to 
explain by and by, was no more than a necessary consequence 
of this primary and fundamental assumption, that the original 
equable term, which coincided de facto with the Julian date 
of the mysteries in the true year of their institution, was 
Athyr 17. 

If then the mysteries and the Thesmophoria had a proper 

KAL, HELL. VOL. IV. Q 
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Julian date from the first down to the Correction of Solon, 
and if that date, as recovered from their proper Julian date 
in the normal state of the Correction was September 25; and 
if they had also at first a proper equable date, which must 
have been Athyr 17; it is manifest that, in order to find out 
the actual year of both these institutions, we must go back to 
the time when the 17th of Athyr was fallmg on September 
25: and with the help of our Fasti Catholici this is easily 
done. For if the 17th of Athyr is to fall on Sept. 25, the 1st 
of Athyr must fall on Sept. 9; and the first of Phaophi on 
August 10, and the first of Thoth on July 11: and our calendar 
of the Primitive year will shew that, in the constant decursus 
of equable annual along with Julian annual time from the 
beginning of things, this began to be the case the second 
time Aira Cyclica 2698, A. M. 2696, B.C. 13809; and con- 
tinued to be the case at that time down to Aira Cyclica 2702, 
A.M. 2700, B. C. 1305 exclusive, but no longer. 

On this principle, it would seem as if the true year of 
these institutions was to be found somewhere between Atra 
Cyc. 2698 and 2702, A. M. 2696 and 2700, B.C. 1309 and 
1305, respectively. But it has still to be observed that if 
they had from the first a proper Julian date, which never 
varied from itself in terms at least, they must have been 
regulated from the first by a proper Julian calendar; or if 
they had a proper Julian date which was liable to vary in 
terms, but only within certain limits, they must have been 
regulated by a proper Cyclico-Julian calendar. And though 
each of these states of the case from the first would imply 
and presuppose at the time an equal knowledge of the mean 
or the actual Julian year, that would be no difficulty, when 
so many calendars, of the Cyclico-Julian kind, were even 
then in existence in different parts of the world, and so many 
even strictly Julian calendars were in being in Egypt; and 
one in particular was ‘so even in Attica, (the Athenaic calen- 
dar of EKrechtheus, of which we gave an account in the last 
Dissertation,) which could not possibly have been unknown 
to the authors of these institutions, if both were later 
than his. 

A Julian calendar of either kind would equally well suit 
the purpose of our argument at present ; though we are 
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decidedly of opinion that the Eleusinian correction of Eu- 
molpus and the Thesmophorian of Triptolemus were both 
strictly Julian of their kind, not Cyclico-Julian. But whe- 
ther Cyclico-Julian or Julian they must have had a proper 
cycle of leap-year: and if both these institutions were ulti- 
mately derived from the Egyptian Isia, and the Egyptian 
Isia and the Sothiacal cycle of leap-year in Egypt both 
came into being together, no assumption would seem to be 
less exceptionable a priori than this, That, if the Eleusinian 
correction of Eumolpus and the Thesmophorian of Triptole- 
mus were both Julian, and had both a proper cycle of leap- 
year, that must have been the proper cycle of the Sothiacal 
calendar among the Egyptians. 

It was peculiar to this cycle, as we have often explained!, to 
bear date in the fourth year of the Julian ; and consequently 
to have a double Julian date, July 22, in the first year of its 
proper decursus, the fourth in that of the Julian, July 21, in 
the last three years of its own, the first three of the Julian. 
And on the same principle the Eleusinian and the Thesmo- 
phorian, if derived from this, would have a double Julian 
date too, Sept. 26 in the first year of their own decursus, 
September 25 in the remaining three. To find therefore the 
true epoch of both these institutions, we must go back to the 
time when the 17th of Athyr was falling on September 26, in 
the first year of the Sothiacal cycle of leap-year ; and that is 
easily discovered, just one year earlier than the time when it 
was falling September 25—viz. Afra Cyc. 2697, B. C. 1310; 
the first year of the eleventh cycle of the Sothiacal leap-year, 
dated from July 22, B.C. 1350. 

And this being assumed as the actual year of each of 
these institutions, and Athyr 17 Afra Cyc. 2797, Sept. 26 
B.C. 1310, as the actual date of each in that year; no one 
can deny that it would be altogether in accordance with 
every prejudgment of the true year which could be formed. 
This year is as consistent with the time of Danaus, Lynkeus, 
Erechtheus, or any other historical character, traditionally 
associated with these institutions, as any which could be 
assigned: and it must be allowed to be an extremely critical 


1 Cf. Fasti Catholici, iv. 172-183 : ili. r-198: il. 43, 44. 
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confirmation of it, that as the date of these institutions, 
under any circumstances, must still have been the 17th of 
Athyr, and yet the earliest season of seed-time in the na- 
tural year—in this year the 17th of Athyr and the earliest 
seed-time, as dated at or about the autumnal equinox, were 
actually meeting together. That could not have been the 
case, 120 years earlier, or 120 years later. We want some 
such coincidence as this, in the matter of fact at their first 
institution, to explain why both the Eleusinia and the The- 
smophoria were confined ever after to one season of the 
natural year, and that the autumnal equinox ; and why the 
ninth month in the calendar of Solon, the month Boédro- 
mion, was assigned to the mysteries. The mysteries were 
attached to September 26 and 25 at first, as the Julian repre- 
sentatives of the autumnal equinox, (and therefore of the 
proper mystical season, at that time,) as much as of Athyr 
17. The month Boédromion was assigned to the mysteries 
by Solon, B.C. 592, because September 26 and 25 at that 
time too both fell in that month —and both almost as near 
to the autumnal equinox, the proper mystical season, at that 
time as at first. 





CHAPTER III. 
Ow the Mystical Ferie. 


Section I.—On the number, the names, and the order of the 
Mystical Ferie, or the days devoted to the Mysteries. 


In order however to the further confirmation of this con- 
clusion, we shall now pass to another question, that of the 
number of the days devoted to the mysteries, or of what we 
may call the Mystical Ferie—the names by which they were 
discriminated asunder—and the order in which they preceded 
and followed each other. 

i. It is singular that no testimony to the number of these days 
should be found at present in the whole compass of classical 
literature, except in a comparatively late author, Polyzenus ; 
and even in him, in the state in which it has come down to 
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us, not free from corruption. We had occasion to refer to 
this testimony before, in illustration of the date of the victory 
of Naxos™. As it stands in Polyzenus at present, it is as 
follows": XaSpias rep! Ndfov vavpayGv evixnoe Boydpopudvos 
Extn én déxa, adTAY THY tucpay emiTNSELoY TH Vavpaxta Kpivas, Ore 
év mug TGv dO’ wvornpiov. The important words to the pre- 
sent question are these—6r év wud rév AD pvornpiwv—in 
which it is easy to see there must be an inveterate corrup- 
tion; the correction of which however is equally obvious, 
and, as the learned have long been agreed, would be simply 
the substitution of or jy pia rév 6’ pvotnpiwy, for dru ev pd 
Tév dO pvotypiwv. If this was the original reading of the 
text, it follows from it that the number of the mystical 
ferize must have been nine; and one of these, the date of this 
battle, being specified also as the sixteenth of Boédromion, (in 
which Polyzenus is confirmed by Plutarch®,) it follows that 
one of the mystical feriz was the 16th of Boédromion. We 
know from other testimony P that another coincided with the 
20th of Boédromion: so that the mysteries could not have 
lasted less than five days, from Boédromion 16 to Boédro- 
mion 20, both inclusive at least. We know also from testi- 
mony the name of the first day of the mysteries, and that it 
was before the 16th of Boédromion; and we know the name 
of the last, and of one more before the last, yet later than 
the 20th of Boédromion. So that, upon the whole, even 
without any positive testimony to the number of the mystical 
ferize in the complex, we should have had reason to conclude 
it could not have been less than eight at least. 

ii. Names and order. With regard to the names and order 
of the mystical ferize, we cannot do better than propose them 
just as they were first arranged by the learned Meursius, in 
his Eleusinia’ ; adding merely the Julian dates of each, as 
they all stood in the first year of the correction of Solon, 
B. C. 592. 

m Reviews of Metonic Dates, Art. P Vol. i. 394. 

xxv. vol. ii. 81. 4 Opp. li. pag. 458-547. Hleusinia. 


D iii. xi. Chabrias, 2. Cf. Corsini, Fasti Attici, Parsi. tom. ii. 
© Phocion, vi. 378-380. xili, evii. 
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Names and order of the Nine Ferie of the Eleusinian Mysteries, under their 
proper Julian dates, Cycle i. 1. of the Correction of Solon, B.C. 592. 











Ferie. Names. Julian dates. B.C. 
1 Boédromion t5 ‘Ayuppos Pepti2s 01502 
il 16 "Adade pvorat — 26 
il —— i] 2. Cue — 27 
iv —- 18  KaddOov xabddos — 28 
Vv — Ig <Aapmaderv nuepa — 29 
vi — 20 "Iaxxos — 30 
Vil — sar’ Ayav Oct. 

Vili — 22 °Emdavpia — 2 
1x — 23. ~-[IAnpoxon — 


Section I1.— Odservations on the above list. 


i. It is admitted by the ancients themselves that, though 
the mysteries came, in the course of time, to consist of nine 
days, denominated and distinguished asunder, as above, re- 
spectively, they did not consist of that number at first. It is 
acknowledged, for instance, that the eighth on the list, the 
"Emdavpia, and if the eighth, a fortiori the ninth, was an ad- 
dition of later times. There is good reason too to conclude 
that the seventh, called ’Aywv, had less connection at first 
with the mysteries than even the ’Exidavp.a. In short, au- 
thority is not wanting for the inference that even when they 
were, and long had been, consisting de facto of nine days, 
they were considered to be over, in some sense or other, on 
the 20th of Boédromion, the sixth on the list—the proper 
name of which was the Iacchus. On this principle the last 
three de facto could have made no part of them at first; and, 
even after they had been incorporated with them, could not 
have had the same mystical character and estimation as the 
preceding five or six. 

i. Tf the Eleusinian mysteries were originally derived from 
the Egyptian Isia, it was to be expected a priori that they 
would be found to have consisted at first of the same number 
of days as the Isia; which was never either more or less than 
four. And this expectation in their case is strongly confirmed 
by the matter of fact with respect to the Thesmophoria, bor- 
rowed from the Isia as well as they, and instituted at the 
same time; viz. that these never consisted of more or of less 
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than four days. It is on every account to be supposed that 
the same thing must have held good at first of the Eleusinia 
also, whatsoever changes might be made in the course of 
time, in their rule in particular, though not in that of the 
Thesmophoria. 

ii. The inspection of the above list will shew that, if there 
were only four such mystical feriz originally, they must be 
found at the deginning, not at the end, nor in the middle, of 
this list. They could not have been the last four; be- 
cause two of these are acknowledged to have been later addi- 
tions, and a third is with reason suspected to have been so 
too: and these three at the end being excluded, they could 
not have been the four in the middle, reckoned from the 
“laxyos upwards, for that would suppose the @va to have been 
the first, and the dAade piora and the dyvppos originally to 
have made no part of the number: whereas not only the 
names of these days themselves, but the part assigned them 
in the mystical ritual, are decisive that they must have be- 
longed to the ceremony from the first. If so, the four ori- 
ginal feriz of the mysteries, if there were such from the first, 
must have been the first four in the above list. And both 
the names of these days, and their relation to the mystical 
ceremony in general, and the order in which they follow 
each other in particular, when it comes to be explained, will 
be found to confirm this conclusion. 


Section II].—On the names of the first Four of the Mystical 
Ferie respectively. 

i. "Ayupydos. It may be doubtful whether the more correct 
form of the name of this day is ’Ayupyos or ’Ayepyds: though 
its meaning will be the same in either case—and as the actual 
style of the first day of the mysteries, we have positive au- 
thority only for the form of ’Ayupyds. “Ayupyds”. éxxAngia, 
ovykpotnots. ote O& Tay TO Ayelpopevor. Kal TGV pvoTnplov Hypa 
apétn. Yet Hesychius has also Ayepyds. 4Oporots, ovvaywyn 
Ovcias (€vexa). The Etym. M. has’ Ayepyds. Ov« dyupyds. TIAdrov 
8& dyuppwov elpnxe Tov cvvabpoicpov. The Anecdota, ’Ayeppos 
mav TO ayelpopevon §. 


r Hesychius. pds: also Harpocration, Photius, Suidas 
5 226. 21. Cf. in”Ayupua, and ’Ayup- "Ayupmds and “A-yupis. 
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The proper meaning of this term therefore must have been 
a muster, a gathering together, an assembly of some kind or 
other; and that being the case, its proper and primary sense 
suffices to explain its secondary and derivative one, as the 
name of the first of the Mystical Feriz. This feria must 
have been so called, because the candidates for imitiation, the 
Méora, were collected together and mustered on this day: 
and as that would naturally be the first preliminary to the 
whole solemnity, the day on which it was done, and so called 
because it was done upon it, must have been the beginning 
of the ceremony *. 

ii. “AAade porta. Another gloss occurs in Hesychius, ‘Ada 
dévvcTar Hepa Tis TGV “AOyvyot pvotnpiov. Polyzenus also, in 
the sequel of the passage produced above, proceeded to ob- 
serve, Uirw yé Toe kal OewiotoKAjs tots epoas evavpaxnoe wept 
Ladapiva. GAAG of pev Tepl OepictoxrAca ovppaxov e€axov TOV 
“laxxov, *yoAAdéa pvorat. It is agreed among the learned 
that the true reading in each of these instances is GAade pu- 
ora; and that Polyzenus in particular must have written, Oi 
de wept XaBplav (cvppayov Ecxov) tiv dAade pvotat: from which 
it will follow that as the date of Salamis in the order of the 
mystical ferize was the “Iaxyos, so this of the victory of Naxus 
was the “Adaéde piota: and as we know that the calendar 


* The word dyopa has the sense of an assembly also in Greek, ’Ayopd’ 
kal avtd Td GOpoicpa Kai 6 réros}. There was a particular locality, both at 
Athens and at Eleusis, called the @eav ayopa—which appears to have de- 
rived its name from this mustering of the Mysta, preliminary to the rest 
of the ceremony. ’Ayopa Océv* Kat obtos téro0s "AOnvnow—Oea@y ayopa * 
mapoimia ... kat Toros AOnvnow, ard Tod cuvayepOnvat Tpocayopevdpmevos— 
Ocav ayopa*... Kai témos "AOnvnow, ard Tod cuvayepOnvat mpocayopevbeis 
—Kal év dedy dyopa® emi trav ka? imepBodjy Kaxnyopovytav. etpnrat dé 7 
mapousia Ott Kal ev Oedy ayopa Svadnunoetay (av). Oedv Se ayopa Tédros ev 
"EXevoin. eioiace O€ eis aitny mavtes evpnpas. 

The name of this day and that of this locality may serve to clear up a 
passage of Plutarch in his Life of Demetrius, which has given some trouble 
to his commentators. Speaking of his being initiated at an extraordinary 
time, cap. xxvi, he observes, as soon as the Athenians had passed a decree 
to that effect,’EréXouy Anuntpie ta mpds ayopay, i.e. Ta mpos Gedy ayopay : 
whatsoever was necessary, preliminary to the ceremony, in the shape of 
the Geav ayopa, both at Athens and at Eleusis. 


1 Etym. M. 2 Hesychius. 3 Ibid. cf. Suidas, @ea@v dyopd. 
4 Zenob. Proverb. iv. 30. p. 313 » 62. e Cod, Bodl. 521. 


or 
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date of the former victory was Boédromion 20, so do we that 
that of the latter was Boédromion 16. 

Now the literal meaning of “Adade ptora being this of 
“To the sea, O myste,”’ we may infer that the day so called 
was one on which the candidates for initiation went in pro- 
cession to the sea. The mysteries, it is known, began with 
a bodily purification of some kind: Ov« azeoixdtTws dpa Kat Tov 
pvotynpiwy tov Tap “EAAnow dpxet pév Ta Kabapora, Kabanep Kab 
Tois BapBapors tO Aouvtpdvt—'Emel Kal apo Tis TOV pvoTypiwv 
mapaddcews, kabappots Twas Tpocdyew Tos pvetcOa pédAdovow 
agwotowY. At the lesser mysteries this preliminary purifica- 
tion seems to have been administered by ablution or immer- 
sion in the Ilissus*: but at the greater in the sea—Ei@.o70 
yap tots adpxalous éxet Kadaipew Tovs Apwowwpevovs Y: though 
from Alschines De Corona2, and the scholia in loc.® (if he 
was there speaking of what had lately happened, and conse- 
quently at the lesser mysteries), it must be inferred that the 
candidates at the lesser mysteries also bathed or washed 
themselves in the sea: Acye: O€ 6’ €xeivo TO Tépas, Ore KaTeADOvT@Y 
TOV pooTaGy ent Thy OdAacoay emi TO KaPapOjval, HpTacev Eva av- 
TOV TO KiTos’...0l b€ A€yovow 671 dvo0 KaTépayev— Petrol ev TH 
"Artix S00 Eloy of mpos TH EAevoive petrol, pwypyot. Kal 6 péev 
mpos 7H Oadatty THs TpecButépas Oeod vopiterar, 6 5& Tpos TO 
cory THs vewrepas. O0Eev Tois AouTpois ayvi¢ecOur Tovs OLacovs ». 

The first thing therefore, which was done after the ayuppos, 
or muster and review of the myste, must have been to take 
them in procession to the sea. And that they set out from 
Athens, (in the first instance at least,) not from Eleusis, on 
this procession, appears from a gloss which occurs on ‘lepa 
6dds&. ‘Odds tis Fv, F eis “EAevotva ayovoa, iv anlacw ot 
poota. Gade (—a road so sacred, and so full of mystical lore, 


* Clemens Alex. Strom. v. xi. § 71. 
pag. 51. 30. 

V Ibid. vii. iv. § 27. pag. 225.1. 4. cf. 
Tertullian, De Baptismo, 5. Opp. iv. 
189 —Sed etiam nationes. . . viduis 
aquis sibi mentiuntur. nam et sacris 
quibusdam per lavacrum initiantur, Isi- 
dis alicujus, aut Mithrz, ipsos etiam 
decs suos lavationibus efferunt . . . certe 
ludis Apollinaribus et Eleusiniis tin- 
guuntur. 

x Polyenus, v. xvii. Heraclide, i. 

y Scholia in Plutum, 656, Em) 6a- 
Aatray Hyouev. 


2 § 130. Td ev Tots uvoTnpiols K,T. A. 

@ Schol. Vulgaria, 395. Cf. Vol. iii. 
78, 79- 

b Hesychius, in voce: cf. Thucyd. 
ii. 19: Pausanias, i. xxxviii. I. 

c¢ Etym. M. 

d Cf. Hesych. icpd...7 ovr7 ke, 7. A. 
Photius, fep& 636s: icp& ounyj: Anec- 
dota, fepay 686v : Suidas, fepa 65ds: Plu- 
tarch, Phocion, xxii: Decem Oratt. iv. 
Isocrates : Pausanias, i. xxxvi. 3: Phi- 
lostratus, Vite Soph. ii. 528 ©. Apol- 
lonius Atheniensis. 
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that, according to Harpocration, Polemo, the contemporary 
and friend of Eratosthenes¢, wrote a whole book about it f: 
‘Tepa 6dds éotw iy of ptotar Tmopevovtar amo Tob doTeEos emt 
’Evevoiva. BiBdlov ody brov Todkguwve yéypanrar wept tis ‘lepas 
6d00. pvnuovever 8 adths Kparivos év Apanériow *. 

iii. O¥a. The gloss of Hesychius on this word is ’Aprv- 
pata, Kimpw évior ra apepata. Kaddiwaxos. Etmods ta meu 
para. Aéyerat 6& Kal Ta Ovdpeva raiv Oeaty. And it would seem 
that there must have been anciently such a term as @vos, in 
the sense of Ovjudua; which is still attested by the Latin 
Thus, the proper sense of which too was that of mcense, or 
perfume. And if this word carried with it the notion of a 
sacrifice also, it was that of a sacrifice thus made with incense 
only, in contradistinction to one made with blood—the com- 
mon word for which in Greek was @vcia. OBos 8 iepov Oipa— 
Oin Odparas épdyata—Oveecou Ovolas, 7) Ovprdyaor 8—Ovr- 
xdou' fepels 8 —@vnrddos* 6 mept tas Ovolas dvaotpepdpevos 
iepeds8— Ovwpdv: tpdreCav tiv Ta Ody prddovovcav >—Ovodoxor 
Bajiol, of Ta Ovpuduata Sexdpevors. Ovyédn also (part of the 
stage at Athens) is derived by the Etymologicum, ’Amo rijs 
tpané(ns i, mapa ro ew adrijs Ta Oin pepiCerOar, tovréote Ta Ovo- 
eva fepeta: yet Ova is recognised by it, as properly an in- 
cense-offering, and only catachrestically a sacrifice of any 
other kind: Ova: é¢’ (a¢’) fis Ta Ody, 6 eort, TA Ovptdpara 
Kataxpnotixas b€ Kal ai Aoural Oviat (volar). 

Weare no where informed what were the proper sacrifices, 
offered at the mysteries, to the two Powers or Principles 
worshipped therein as divine: and yet from the gloss of He- 
sychius, it appears there were such, which were called 0va, 


* There was a functionary at Eleusis, called “Yopavds, who was the 
‘Aynorhs Tav Edevowlov, (cf. Hesychius in voce), and probably had the 
direction of this part of the ceremony— 

Anot & ovk amd mavtis Udwp hopéovar peiooat, 
GAN’ Aris kaOaph Te Kal dxpdavros avepret 
midakos €& iepas oAlyn ALBas, Gkpov awrov. 
Callim. Hymn. in Apollin. 110. 
On this use of péAtcoa, in the sense of priestesses, see Pindar, Pyth. iv. 
106, and the Schol. in loc.: the Scholia on Theocrit. Idyll. xv. 94: La- 
ctantius, i. 22: Porphyry, De Nympharum Antro, xviii. Cf. vol. iii. 381 2. 


e Harpocration, in *Afov. f Harpocration, ‘lepa 65ds. & Hesychius. 
h Cf. Etym. M. Ovepirns. i Cf. in SkAvy, and Mapackyjria. 
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apparently here, the neuter plural of @vov; though the 
Etym. would imply that there was a feminine singular @va 
also. Meursius conjectured, (and with reason, in our opin- 
ion,) that the proper propitiatory or introductory offering to 
the mystical Powers, whatsoever it was, would not be de- 
layed beyond the third day; when the myst, reviewed and 
numbered on the first day, and washed and purified on the 
second, were in a condition to offer it, or to take part in it, 
acceptably. And therefore this, as offered on the third day, 
would probably in the course of time, if not from the first, 
give name to that day‘; particularly if there was something 
in the sacrifice of this day, swe generis, and unlike those of 
later times. We should be entirely of opinion ourselves 
that, as of equal antiquity with the institutions themselves, 
the proper characteristic offerings appointed both for the 
mysteries and for the Thesmophoria at first, besides being in 
unison with the simplicity of that early period, would be 
such as to consist with the nature and import and final end 
of the institutions themselves; and therefore Evyapiorypia, or 
thank-offerings of some kind or other, not @voia. Allusions 
indeed, to the sacrifice of yotpou in particular at the mysteries, 
are of frequent occurrence in the classical poets of later 
times; but these are no proof of the ancient rule. And if 
it was one of the laws and constitutions of Triptolemus him- 
self, as we were told supra!, @éa pi) civecda, it is not likely 
that he would prescribe the shedding of blood, (which would 
have been a breach of his own law,) for his own institution 
in particular. 

iv. Kadd@ov xdfodos. Meursius reckons this the fourth of 
the mystical feriz, and in our opinion rightly; though there 
is no testimony extant, so far as we know, which deposes in 
express terms either to this, as the proper appellation of the 
fourth day, or to the place of the day so called, in the order 
of the ceremony in general. In the ritual of the Thesmo- 
phoria however, it is known from testimony that the fourth 
day was called Ka@odos: and it is known from testimony also 
that the KaAafos was a very important and significant em- 
blem in the Mysteries: so that laying these things together, 


k As the same word seems to have given name to Ovos, a month in the Ca- 
lendar of Kierium, see vol. ii. 487. | Page 190. 
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we must admit it to be in the highest degree probable, 
though it cannot be assumed for certain, that some one day 
in the Mysteries would take its name from these two ideas 
in conjunction, the KdAafos and the Kaodos ; and therefore be 
called the KaAa@ov Ka@odos: and if some one day, the fourth: 
the fourth being the only day which would otherwise appear 
to have been open to it. 

Now the meaning of these two terms in conjunction is, the 
descent of the Calathus: in which the important term is 
Calathus. The proper sense of xéAados in Greek is that of 
a ‘ basket,’ a basket of wicker-work, an hand-basket of some 
kind, and for some use or other. KdAaos*>...ckal yuvatketov 
akedos els eplwv mapd0eo.w—Kdralos! xupims eis dv Ta KaAAH 
amotiOerau KadAn € clot TA BeBappéva epia: 1. e. 1t was simply 
and properly a woman’s work-basket, which contained her 
spinning or sewing materials. And this being one of the 
senses of rdAapos also in Greek, that was probably the reason 
why Nonnus, describing the people of Hleusis, called them 
the pvortimddAot raddpouo, instead of kadAadPo1o— 

Oi 7 €xov dyhadraidos ’EXevowwinv xOdva Anovs 
pvorimdAot Takapoto ™— 

Porphyry too, De Nympharum Antro®, speaks of the «a- 
Aabos of the virgin, as the receptacle of the mystical skeins, 
out of which it was her business to spin the threads of life 
into the form of bones, and nerves, and muscles, and the rest 
of the tissue of the living substance : Otrw kat mapa ro “Oppet 
n Képn, fimep €otl tavtos Tod o7epopevov epopos, tatovpyodca 
mapaoloorat. 

The same term however was applicable in Greek to a 
flower-basket also; any portable basket, which a young wo- 
man, gathering flowers, would want to put them in, or to sort 
them into, afterwards— 

Gramina disponunt, sparsosque sine ordine flores 
Secernunt calathis, variasque coloribus herbas °— 

And in this sense the «dAados cuts a conspicuous figure in 
the Fable of the Raptus, from the first. Proserpine was 
gathering flowers into such a basket, when she was first seen 


k Hesychius. 1 Ktym. M. m Dionysiaca, xiii. 188. 
n Caput xiv. ° Ovid. Metam. xiv. 266. 
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and carried off by Pluto—BovAe xai ta Depeparrys avOo- 
Adyta_Sinynowpal cou, Kal Tov Kddadov Kal Thy aprayny tiv bd 
“Aldwvews P ;— 
Quo dum Proserpina luco 

Ludit, et aut violas aut candida lilia carpit, 

Dumque puellari studio calathosque sinumque 

Implet, et equales certat superare legendo ; 

Peene simul visa est dilectaque raptaque Diti 4. 


But there was still another sense of this term in Greek, 
an das proper for it as any which has yet been mentioned ; 
the same as that of corbis in Latin, and a reaper’s or a 
gleaner’s basket in English : to which Propertius alludes in 
his description of Vertumnus— 

Arma tuli quondam, et memini laudabar in illis: 
Corbis in imposito pondere messor eram?. 

A basket so used and so called must necessarily be sup- 
posed to be filled with ears of corn. In our opinion, this was 
the true sense and explanation of the mystical «dAados, the 
most significant emblem of the mystical ceremony itself ™. 
We are told that these two, the xdAados and the «iorn, made 
part of the mystical supellex, or instrumenta, everywhere : 
Oiar € kal ai klora at poral K, Tt. AS— 

Kal redetis Cabens eyxipova piorida Kiatny SS— 
Et Tyriz vestes, et dulcis tibia cantu, 
Et levis occultis conscia cista sacris *. 

Of the mysteries of Osiris and Isis, in Egypt, at leasty, 
and of those of Samothrace, this fact of the use of the «ior, 
in a mystical sense, is certain; and not less so of the Phry- 
gian mysteries, or the ceremonies in honour of the Phrygian 
Kybele and Attes”. ~And it is equally true of those of 
Demeter and the Koré. Harpocration observes on Kirrodé- 
pos’ €vlol Meta TOU © ypadovot, KiaTopdpos’ Tas yap AEyouevas 


P Clemens Alex. Protrept. ii. § 17, 


s Clemens Alex. Protrepticon, ii. § 
46: IL or. 


222 NOs) ks 20s 


a Ovid. Metam. v. 39). 

r Lib. iv. ii. 27. 

™ (Cf. Porphyry apud Euseb. Prep. 
Evang. iii. rr. § 38. p. 246: Tov be 
‘Opav ... at émixOdviot THS Afhwntpos. 
kad KdAaboy Exover, THY mev THY aYOEwr, 
atuBodov Tod éapos, Toy b¢ THY OTAXUaY, 
Tov Gépous. 


ss Nonnus, ix. 127. 

t Tibullus, i. vil. 47. 

Y Cf. our Fasti Catholici, ii. 129. 

w Cf. Demosthenes, De Corona, (xviii. ) 
§ 324, where he charges Aischines, in 
the early part of his life, with having 
acted publicly the part of mortopédpos 
and A:xvopédpos, in these ceremonies. 
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kiotas tepas elvar éAXeyov TOU Atovicov Kat Taiv Oeatv—And Pho- 
tius has, Kusroddpos’ Eouxev 6€ Tas Kiotas Lepas elvar Avovdaov xal 
taiv Oeatv—And Kurroddpos' évior d€ peta TOD o ypagover *, 
In this community of relation to the mystical representation, 
the xiorn and the xddados went so invariably together, and 
were so closely connected with the symbolical meaning of 
the whole ceremony, that these two were called the symbo- 
lum, the tessera, the watchword or passport of the entire 
solemnity : Kdor. 70 otvOnpa ’EXevowior pvotnpiov’’ Evnortevaoa, 
€muov TOV KUKe@va. €AaBov ek KkioTns, eyyevoauevos avEOEunv eis 
kdAabov, Kal €x kadadov eis kiotnv*; which Arnobius, in the 
parallel place of his own work JY, translates as follows: Jeju- 
navi, atque ebibi cicyonem, ex cista sumpsi, et in calathum 
misi: accepi rursus, in cistulam transtult. 

The explanation of all this, in our opinion, is that the cista 
was the receptacle of the seed not yet committed to the 
ground; the calathus was that of the ear, the full grown 
and ripened grain raised out of the seed: and this taking out 
of the cista to put into the calathus, and back again from the 
calathus to return to the cista, was a symbolical action, in- 
tended to typify a simple natural alternation or cycle of 
things, which goes on perpetually ; whereby the ear is every 
year produced out of the seed, and the seed is every year 
produced out of the ear, the xaAados, or basket, is filled from 
the «ioty, the xiorn, casket or box, is replenished from the 
kadados. 

As to the eating which preceded this action, it seems that 
it consisted in tasting of what was called the xucewv, a mess 
or mixture; and we gather from Arnobius, loc. cit. that this 
was a preparation of Ador, i.e. what the author of the hymn 
to Demeter? called dAdu cal tdwp, mingled with the yAjxov 
or pennyroyal also. “Addu is here the same thing as dAguta, 
and dAqura, in Greek, denoted properly the flour of barley. 
This cup, or xvxewv, therefore was of the nature of furmenty 
or frumenty, wheat or barley soaked in water. It was 
so far in character with the rest of the ceremony. This 


* Cf. Suidas, cuaroddpos and xurropdpos. 


x Clemens Alex. Protrept. ii. § 21. Ya sags 
ide Op Ie re z Vers. 208. 
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mystical xvxewv was a significant emblem of the two principal 
supports of life, bread-corn and water ; and to taste of this 
mixture, by way of preliminary to the act which followed, 
taking out of the «(crn to put into the xddAados, and back 
again from the xddados to return to the xiorn, was a very 
natural prelude to it: the «iorn and the «dAaéos, in this rela- 
tion to each other, being the two instruments whereby this 
constant supply of the two most important and most indis- 
pensable of the necessaries of life, bread and water, were 
originated, were kept up and maintained, ever after. 


Section IV.—On the last five days of the Mysteries; and 
whether they made part of the Mystical Ferie from the first, 
or not. 


The rule of the Isia, whereby they never consisted of more 
or less than four days, the derivation of both the Hleusinia 
and the Thesmophoria from the Isia, the actual rule of the 
latter down to the latest times, the simultaneous origin of 
each of these institutions in the same place and among the 
same persons—these considerations are strong grounds of con- 
clusion a priori that there could have been no difference be- 
tween the original rule of the Eleusinia and that of the 
Thesmophoria, and in all probability less at first between 
either of these and the other, than between both and that of 
the Isia. Consequently, that if the Thesmophorian Ferie, 
originally and ever after, were only four in number, the 
Eleusinian, at first at least, could not have been more. 

And as to these four original feriz, after what has been 
shewn of the relation of the Mystical Feriz to the order and 
details of the ceremony thus far, there can be little doubt 
that they must have been the four which we have just been 
considering. It follows that if any, distinct from these, and 
later than these in the order of succession, de facto made part 
of the ceremony, they must have been some time or other 
added to the first four. This conclusion, with respect to these 
last five feriz in general, is confirmed first, with respect to 
one of them in particular, (the fourth of these five, the day 
called 'Ezidavpia) by testimony ad extra, from which we learn 
that this was actually added, long after the institution of the 
mysteries, for a special reason. Secondly, by the names of 
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these days themselves, by their place in the order of the 
ceremony, and by the use or purpose, in reference to it, to 
which they appear to have been devoted ; in none of which 
was there anything mystical—implied at least in the name of 
the day, and in its proper use and purpose, at that period of 
the ceremony, as we hope will more fully appear by and by. 

The only question then which could be raised, preliminary 
to the consideration of each of these five days, would be one 
which concerns them all in common: For what reason might 
an addition like this, of five more to the original number of 
the Mystical Feriz, have some time or other been made? 
and when? and by whom? and whether all at once? or one 
by one? And to this question, as concerning them all in 
general, it may suffice for the present to return an answer 
applicable to them all in general too; viz. That, in our opi- 
nion, they were added all at once, and by Solon, when he 
corrected the calendar, and for a reason, which, if it required 
and justified the addition of one at that time, must have 
required and justified the addition of five. 

There can be no doubt that when Solon was legislating for 
the Athenians in general, B.C. 593, and correcting the calen- 
dar in particular, against B.C. 592, he had full power to 
arrange the details of the latter, both for private and public 
purposes, in any manner which might seem best to himself; 
and to make any change which he might think proper in the 
rule even of so old and so sacred an institution as that of the 
Mysteries. There can be no doubt that both the correction 
first made by him, B.C. 592, and the subsequent one of 
Meton, when adopted at last by the Athenians in B.C. 425, 
as we have often observed, must have entailed a multitude of 
changes in the details of the liturgic year of the Athenians, 
more than we are ever likely to know of at present; and 
more, in all probability on the first occasion, when a fixed 
calendar was substituted for a moveable one, than on the 
second, when one kind of lunzesolar calendar was substituted 
for another. 

It cannot therefore be objected a priori to the above hypo- 
thesis of a change of this kind, B. C. 593 or 592, that, if made 
at that time, it was not made by a competent authority, or 
could have been anything different from what was going on at 
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the same time, probably on a large scale, in other and 
similar respects. Neither can it be objected to it that an 
addition of five to the mystical feria, at this particular 
time, would be inconsistent with any known fact of their 
previous history or previous number; simply because before 
the time of Solon, nothing whatsoever is known of their 
history or of their number, at least from testimony ab evtra. 
It might be possible perhaps to produce allusions in Homer, 
which would imply that such an institution as the mysteries 
already existed in his time; but the fact will still be certain 
that, whatsoever we know at present of the rule and consti- 
tution, the ritual and administration, the details and parti- 
culars, of either of these institutions, is derived from sources 
later than the time of Solon. 

We are therefore entirely at liberty to assume that though 
the mysteries were certainly older than Solon, the mystical 
feriz might not have been more than four before his time: 
and if there is equally good ground from the reason of 
things to conclude that they could not have been more than 
four at first, as from testimony that they must have been 
more at last, there is no alternative except to suppose, that 
some time or other, and by some competent authority or 
other, and for some sufficient reason or other, the original 
number of four must have been increased to the ultimate one 
of nine. And it is on every account a remarkable coinci- 
dence, in order to the final decision of this question, that as 
no time in the whole antecedent history of the mysteries 
could be pointed out so likely a priori to have been au epoch 
of this kind, as that of the legislation of Solon, so, if he was 
actually legislating and correcting the calendar B.C. 593 
and B.C. 592, a reason was actually existing at that time, 
which, if it required the addition of one to the number of 
the mystical feriz, would require the addition of five. Let 
us then proceed to explain this reason, before we pass to the 
consideration of the five days, so added, themselves. 
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Section V.—-On the reason of the addition of five days to the 
cycle of the Mystical Feria, made by Solon; and on the 
rule of the exemptile day in his Boédromion. 

We often had occasion in the two former Parts of these Ori- 
gines, to direct the attention of the reader to a very import- 
ant distinction, which held good perpetually in the decursus 
of noctidiurnal and annual equable, in the sense of cyclical, 
time, and noctidiurnal and annual Julian, in the sense of the 
variable Julian Types of our Fasti, one along with the other, 
from B.C. 4004 down to A. D. 225: viz. That a given Julian 
term and the corresponding cyclical term being both as- 
sumed as the epoch of a particular institution, one in the 
Julian, the other in the equable, reckoning for the time 
being, if the Julian date of the epoch remained the same in 
terms ever after, the cyclical epoch dropped one term in the 
contrary order of the equable style and notation, with every 
fresh Julian Period and every fresh Julian Type of our Fasti; 
if the cyclical epoch continued the same in terms, (i. e. always 
the same day in the notation of days in the equable month, 
at the ingress of every fresh equable Type,) the corresponding 
Julian epoch rose one term in the regular order of the Julian 
style and notation, with every fresh Julian Period and Julian 
Type of our Tables. This distinction, as simply a matter of 
fact, is attested by the decursus of the equable cyclical, and 
the variable Julian, time, both annual and noctidiurnal, of 
our Tables, one in conjunction with the other, from B.C. 
4004 to A. D. 2252. The reason of the fact, the rationale of 
the distinction, is explained in a manner intelligible to every 
one’s comprehension, in the Prolegomena, prefixed to the 
Second Part of these Origines, (the Origines Kalendariz 
Italicze >,) and to the Third Part, (the first, of these Origines 
Kalendariz Hellenicze,) respectively. 

The reader therefore, being aware of this distinction and 
of the reasons which rendered it inevitable, will easily under- 
stand that, if the original Julian epoch of the mysteries was 
September 26, B. C. 1310, and the corresponding cyclical 
one was Athyr 17, Mra Cycl. 2697, and this Julian epoch 
a See our Fasti Catholici, ii. 523. Diss. xiii. ch. ili. sec. 6. Our Origines Kalen- 


darize Italicee, ii. 509-517. Diss. xi. ch. v. sect. ix—xi. 
Page xlviii-l, and note. 
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is assumed to have continued nominally the same ever after ; 
then, at the end of 120 Julian years, the Julian date of the 
mysteries must be September 26, B.C. 1190, but the corre- 
sponding cyclical one, Choeac 16, AXra Cyc. 2817. If on the 
contrary the cyclical date, the 17th of the equable month, is 
assumed to have continued the same in terms, at the end of 
120 equable years this date would be the 17th of the next 
equable month, the 17th Chceeac, A‘ra Cyc. 2817; and the 
corresponding Julian one, September 27, B.C. 1190. Our 
General calendar confirms each of these statements, by 
shewing September 26, B.C. 1190, the same with Cheac 16, 
Aira Cye. 2817; and Cheac 17, Aira Cyc. 2817, the same 
with September 27, B.C. 1190. It is manifest then, that 
just at this time, the matter of fact, to which we have ad- 
verted, as one of perpetual occurrence at stated times, in 
the decursus of these two kinds of time one along with the 
other, was actually holding good. September 26, as a fixed 
Julian term, had dropt at this point of time from the 17th of 
the equable month to the 16th; the 17th of the equable 
month, as given in terms, had risen at the same point of 
time from the 26th of the corresponding Julian month to 
the 27th. 

If then the rule prescribed for the mysteries had always 
been to this effect—That they should be celebrated for four 
days in the Julian reckoning, from Sept. 26—Sept. 29, and 
for four in the equable, from the 17th to the 20th of the 
equable month; this rule, we say, might have been observed 
for the first 120 Julian years, and the first 120 equable 
years, after the institution, (i.e. down to B.C. 1190, Aira 
Cyc. 2817 respectively,) but no longer. At this point of time 
it would begin to appear that, if they were still to be cele- 
brated from the 26th to the 29th of the Julian month, tley 
must begin to be celebrated from the 16th to the 19th of the 
equable; or if they were still to be celebrated from the 17th 
to the 20th of the equable month, they must begin to be 
celebrated from the 27th to the 30th of the Julian: and 
under these circumstances, if they were still to be celebrated 
according to rule both in the Julian and in the equable style 
and notation, it would be evident that they must now begin 
to be celebrated one day earlier in the equable, and continue 
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to be celebrated one day longer in the Julian; 1. e. if they 
were still to begin on the 26th of the Julian month, they 
must now begin on the 16th of the equable; if they were 
still to last to the 20th of the equable month, they must now 
end on the 30th of the Julian. 

And though to suppose a change like this to have been 
actually made at the end of the first 120 years after their in- 
stitution, would be inconsistent with what we have main- 
tained, and endeavoured to render probable, that, if made at 
all, it must have been made by Solon; yet we may justly 
contend that if a reason like this would have required the 
addition of one day to the mystical ferize at the end of one 
period of 120 years, the very same reason would require the 
addition of five, at the end of five such periods. At the end 
of five periods of 120 years, (B. C. 1810, Aira Cyc. 2697—B. C. 
710, Aira Cyc. 3297,) it could not fail to be found to be the 
case, that if the Julian date of the mysteries was still con- 
tinuing the same in terms, Sept. 26—the equable one was 
now beginning to be Pharmuthi 12, the 12th of the equable 
month, five days earlier than the 17th; if the equable date 
was still continuing the same, the 17th of the equable month, 
the Julian date must now have been beginning to be Oct. 1, 
five days later than the 26th: and consequently if, at this 
point of time, it was considered necessary, for any reason, to 
pay an equal regard to the equable and the Julian date of 
origination, (especially if the object at this time was to re- 
store the relation of the epoch of the institution, in both the 
kinds of time, in which it might hitherto have been kept, 
to its first principles,) there would be no alternative except to 
appoint that from the ingress of the sixth Period of 120 
years, in both these cases, B.C. 710, and Aira Cyc. 3297, the 
rule de facto should be, to begin the celebration on the same 
Julian term, as at first, September 26, and to end it on the 
same equable term as at first, the 20th of the equable month; 
which would make it last nine days in all, from Sept. 26 to 
October 4 in the Julian notation, from the 12th to the 20th 
of the proper month, in the equable. 

Now it is here to be observed that as the date of the cor- 
rection of Solon was B. C. 592, Aira Cyc. 3415, however near 
it might come to the end of the sixth Period of 120 years 
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and the beginning of the seventh, B. C. 590, Afra Cyc. 3419, 
de facto it anticipated it by two years at least. It is manifest 
therefore that such as was the relation of equable time to 
Julian at the beginning of this period, the same it was still 
continuing, mutatis mutandis merely, at the epoch of the cor- 
rection of Solon. It would have been premature, and as 
contrary to the reason of things as to the matter of fact, to 
have treated this relation even in the 119th year of the 
Period as anything different from what it had been in the 
first. 

In this state of the case, just on the eve of the correction 
of Solon, we have probably the true explanation of the change 
made in the rule of the mysteries. This change presupposes 
only two things, one, that the mysteries had both a proper 
Julian date and a proper equable date, from the first ; the 
other, that Solon himself was aware of that fact: and to nei- 
ther of these suppositions can any objection be taken, so far 
as we can discover, a priori—especially if the rule of the 
mysteries was really derived from that of the Isia, and they 
had a Julian date and were regulated by a Julian calendar 
from the first. And though we have hitherto called this ori- 
ginal Julian date September 26, the reader will give us credit 
for not supposing it was known to Solon by that name. But 
it could not fail to be known in terms of its own calendar, 
if the mysteries had a proper Julian calendar, of which this 
epoch of origination was the first day perpetually. And it 
could not fail to be known in terms of the Sothiacal calen- 
dar of the Egyptians; from which this proper mystical ca- 
lendar itself, as we have seen, derived its proper cycle of 
leap-year. The epoch of the Sothiacal calendar in the first 
year of its proper cycle of leap-year was Thoth 1=July 22; 
and therefore the epoch of this Eleusinian one, in the first 
year of its proper cycle too, being September 26 in the Julian 
calendar, was Athyr 7 in this Sothiacal calendar: and the 
mystical feriz in terms of this calendar, Sept. 26-29, B.C. 
1310, were Athyr 7-10, Aira Cyclica 2697; and for the 
epoch of the correction of Solon, according to the same rule 
as at first, Sept. 26—Oct. 4, B.C. 592, were Athyr 7-15, 
fra Cyc. 3415. 

For the final illustration therefore of this subject, we can- 
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not do better than exhibit the scheme of this Eleusinian or 
Thesmophorian calendar, as distributed into successive Pe- 
riods of 120 Julian and 120 equable years, from B.C. 1310 
ira Cyc. 2697, down to the time of Solon. And though this 
could not have been done as matter of course in every in- 
stance of this kind, because every Period of 120 Julian and 
120 equable years in conjunction would not under all cir- 
cumstances be found entering our Tables along with a fresh 
Julian Period of the Tables also; in this particular instance 
that coincidence too happens to have held good, as the scheme 
itself will shew. 


Section VI.—Eleusinian Calendar of Eumolpus and Thesmo- 
phorian Calendar of Triptolemus, Epoch September 26 B.C. 
1310, Athyr 17 Afra Cyclica 2697 ; in the Period of 120 
Julian, 120 Equable years, from Sept. 26 B.C. 1310, Athyr 
17 Atra Cyc. 2697, to Sept. 26 B.C. 590, Pachon 11 Afra 
Cyc. 3417. 


Period of the Period of 





per. 120 years, Julian. B.C. Equable. fEra Cye. 
xxii — i Sept; 26° 61910 Athyr F7)) 92007 
xxiii — il 1190 Choeac 16 2817 
xxlv  — ill — 1070 Tybi TB in 2029 
xxv — iv — 950 Mecheir 14 3057 
XxvVl — Vv — 830 Phamenoth 13 3177 
XxXVil_ — vi —— 710 Pharmuthi 12 3297 
XXViil — vii —— 590 Pachon FL? (9417 


We see from this scheme that the sixth Period would enter 
Sept. 26, B.C. 710; and that the equable date, which at the 
ingress of the first Period was Athyr 17, at that of the sixth 
was Pharmuthi 12. Consequently that the recession of the 
same nominal Julian term, on the same nominal equable one, 
the 17th of the equable month, at this point of time was 
five terms, in the retrograde order of the equable notation, 
i.e. from the 17th to the 12th of the equable month ; or vice 
versa the precession of this nominal equable term, the 17th 
of the equable month, on this nominal Julian one, September 
26, was now five days in the regular order of the Julian no- 
tation, from September 26 to October 1. If therefore Solon 
had been legislating for the Athenians and correcting the 
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calendar, B.C. 710, Atra Cyc. 38297; nothing would have been 
more natural than that he should have appointed that, if the 
mysteries were still to begin on the first day of their proper 
calendar, in the first year of their proper cycle of leap-year, 
September 26, and nevertheless were still to end on the same 
day of the equable month as at first, the 20th, they should 
now begin on the 12th of the equable month, and last to the 
20th—from September 26 to October 4—nine days in all, 
instead of four, as at first. It made no difference to the 
principle of this change, and to the reasons on which it was 
founded, that it was actually made in the 118th year of this 
Period, instead of the first; B.C. 5938, Adra Cyc. 3414, in- 
stead of B.C. 710, Aira Cyc. 3297. 

The actual relation of the equable calendar for the time 
being to the Julian properly so called, as well as to the cor- 
rection of Solon, in the first year of its proper cycle, will 
appear from the following scheme. 


Comparison of the Primitive Equable or Cyclical Calendar, Aira Cyclica 
3415, and the Correction of Solon, Cycle i. 1, B.C. 592. 


























Equable. Julian. Attic. Julian. 
i Thoth Jan. 19 i Gamelion Jan. 19 
ii Phaophi Feb. 18 ii Anthesterion Feb. 17 
ii Athyr March 20 iii Elaphebolion March 19 
iv Choeac April 19 iv Munychion April 17 
v Tybi May 19 v ‘Thargelion May 17 
vi Mecheir June 18 vi Skirrhophorion June 15 
vii Phamenoth July 18 vii Hecatombeon July 15 
villi Pharmuthi Aug. 17 vii Metageitnion Aug. 13 
ix Pachon Sept. 16 ix Boédromion Sept. 12 
x Paiini Oct: “16 x Pyanepsion Oets: "tur 
xi Epiphi Nov. 15 xi Memacterion Nov. 10 
xii Mesore Dee. 15 xii Posideon Dec. 2G 

- Epag. Jan. 14 i Gamelion Jan. 8 


It appears from this comparison, that supposing the 
proper Julian date of the mysteries, in this year of their 
proper cycle of leap-year, (B.C. 592,) to have been Sept. 25, 
their proper equable date, corresponding to it, at the same 
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time must have been Pachon 10. Its date in the calendar 
of Solon, at the same point of time, is seen to have been 
Boédromion 15=14; and that being the known and accredited 
date of the mysteries in the correction of Solon, from the 
date of the correction downwards, no one can hesitate to infer 
from this coincidence that they must have been purposely 
attached to Boédromion 15 in this first instance, because 
Boédromion 15 at this time was corresponding to September 
25 and Pachon 10—the former, the proper Julian date of the 
mysteries in this year of the cycle from the first, the latter, 
the proper equable term, corresponding to that Julian one at 
this time, as Athyr 17 had done at first. 

We say in this year of the proper cycle of the Mystical 
Calendar ; for it is here to be observed, that though we have 
hitherto assumed the proper Julian date of origination of the 
Mystical Feriz to have been September 25, yet in reality 
they had a double Julian date of that kind, as we explained 
supra 4, September 26 and September 25; the former in the 
first year of their proper cycle of leap-year, the fourth of the 
Julian, the latter in the last three years of their proper cycle, 
the first three of the Julian. And whether we suppose the 
year of the correction of Solon to have been B. C. 593, or 
B. C. 592, it coincided in either case with one of these last 
three years, in which the Julian epoch of the Mystical Feriz 
was necessarily September 25, not September 26. 

And yet that Solon was probably aware the true date 
was virtually September 26, even when it was actually Sept. 
25, may be inferred, in our opinion, from the peculiar rule of 
exemption, which he must have devised at this very time for 
this one month in his calendar, the mystical month, and for 
none other besides. The nature of this, and the reason com- 
monly assigned for it, were both explained on a former oc- 
casion®; and without calling in question the truth of this 
reason, much less the fact that in the calendar of Solon the 
second of Boédromion, and not the 29th, was the proper ex- 
emptile day, let us suppose that the real object which Solon had 
in view, preliminary to this constitution, was that of making 
the proper mystical date in his correction the representative 
both of Sept. 26, the proper Julian epoch of the mysteries in 
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the first year of their proper cycle, and of Sept. 25, their 
epoch in every other year. 

To see how this was to be accomplished, we must look at 
the state of his calendar, Cycle i. 1, which represents its 
normal state ; and as we perceive from this, that the first of 
Boédromion was bearing date Sept. 12, it is easy to compre- 
hend that, if Boédromion was to be a full month, the 15th 
would fall on Sept. 26; and if it was to be an hollow month 
(as the alternation of the months at that period of its decur- 
sus required it to be,) and the exemptile day was to be later 
than the 15th, the 15th would still fall on Sept. 26: and on 
neither of these suppositions could the proper mystical date 
in his calendar, Boédromion 15, have represented the true 
Julian date of the mysteries, in the year of the correction, 
Sept. 25. But if Boédromion was to be an hollow month, 
and the exemptile day was to come in somewhere between 
the first and the fifteenth, then, while the 15th would still 
nominally represent Sept. 26, de facto it would represent the 
25th. And thus one and the same date in his correction 
would be made the representative of both the Julian dates of 
the mysteries; their date in the first year of their proper 
cycle of leap year, Sept. 26, and their date in the last three 
years, Sept. 25 also; nominally that of the former, actually 
that of the latter, perpetually. 

We have little doubt that this is the true explanation of 
the peculiar rule of exemption appointed for Boédromion, 
and for none of the months of the calendar besides. It was 
indifferent to the object proposed thereby, what day was 
fixed upon as the exemptile one, provided it came between 
the first and the fifteenth; and in fixing it actually to the 
second, there is no reason why Solon might not be deferring 
to the popular tradition and belief, which dated the dispute 
of Posidon and Athena on that day. And though as we in- 
timated in the last Dissertation f, (and as it may more clearly 
appear hereafter,) the traditionary date of this contention was 
probably Sept. 17, it is very observable that in this first year 
of the correction of Solon, Sept. 17, in the equable calendar, 
as the scheme exhibited supra $ shews, was falling on Pachon 
2. And Pachon being the ninth month in the equable calen- 
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dar, and Boédromion being the ninth in the calendar of 
Solon, call the second of the equable Pachon at this time the 
second of the equable Boédromion, and you will probably 
have all the reason which can be desired, why Solon, out of 
deference to the popular tradition on this point, as well as in 
order to serve a purpose of his own, of a much more import- 
ant as well as recondite nature, should have fixed the 
exemptile day in his own Boédromion to the second of that 
month, instead of any other between the second and the 
fifteenth. 


Section VII.—On the order, the names, and the reasons of the 
names, of the last five days of the Mysteries. 


We shall now proceed to consider each of these five days 
in its turn; and more particularly its place in the order of 
succession, and its name, and the reasons (so far as they may 
be discoverable at present) of the name. The result we trust 
will be to confirm our conclusion, that these five days com- 
posed a class, to which the Greeks, in other cases of the same 
kind, gave the name of Me@gopto. jyépar, or "EniSdar—days 
which originally made no part of the observance to which 
they were de facto attached, but were a kind of instauration 
or fresh beginning of it, after it was over; and therefore 
must have been sometime or other added to it. 

i. The Aaurddwv jyépa. Meursius assigned this day the 
place of the fifth in the order of the mystical feris, and in 
our opinion rightly; though no express testimony to its 
position is extant. With respect to its name, the mysteries, 
like all the other réAn of antiquity, conformably to the pri- 
mitive rule of the noctidiurnal cycle", began to be celebrated 
at the fall of night, and consequently the use of lights, of 
some kind or other, must always have been characteristic of 
them. The Aadovxos was officially connected with them ; and 
as closely related to their founder, from the first, as the 
‘lepopavrns, or the Kijpvg. In the Rane of Aristophanes, the 
approach of Dionysos is announced by the airs or gales, 
wafted from the mystical torches— 

Kai dadev ye pe 
avpa Tis eivémvevoe pvatiK@tatn \— 


h See our Fasti Catholici, i. 179, 180 and note. i Verse 313. 
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"Eyetpe Pdoyeas Naurddas ev xepot twdooor, 
"Taxy’ &“lakxe, 

vuxTepov TedeTIs Poaddpos aarp *. 
On which the Scholiast: To puornpiaxov rip Poaddpov A€yovor 
woo) OTL Ev vuKTl Gyerar TA pvoTHpLa. G£rodor Oé TiWEs adTHY THY 
AapmTdda parpdpov aorépa d€yev... VUKT@pP O° eTEAETTO TA pvOTI- 
pla’ @V Tis TEAETIHS Ov povoy XopEvT?s GAAG Kal E€apxos Tv 6 Atd- 
vucos. In like manner the Scholia on the Pheenisse !: Tup- 
popovs Karel, e710?) Ev VUKTL yLvOoMEVaY TOV pvaTNplor Ot pvovpeEroL 
mip €pepov. The Hierophant himself carried fire in the cere- 
monial™, though not a torch *— 


* From this use of AaSes or torches, at the mysteries, some of the 
ancients explain a name, applied to Proserpine, Ade:pa or Aaipa, as if 
it was derived from dais, a torch. Aaipa* 9 avr) rH Aaetpa—Aderpa 2 
dvopa Kipiov—Taxyaywyos yap Kal kovpotpddos tis Kat Aaeipitns Kai doa 
To.adra tdva Tov ’AtTiKoy®—Adetpa* 1) Hepoepdvn mapa ’A@nvaiors* mapa 
thy Sada. ered) peta Sadavy emitedeirar aitH Ta pvoThpia. 7) Ott Sada 
opet— 

Ono Aacipa kal Evvevvérn Savos > — 
Adewpa, 7 Tlepoepdvn, rapa tiv dada. Sadodyos yap 7 Oeds 6, 

But, on this principle, the form of the word should have been dadecpa, 
like dgdovxos, not Saipa or ddepa. Hesychius has a gloss on Adeupa: 
ddepa yap kai Tov Tod avdpds adeAdoy Snrot—which seems to explain it as 
if it were the accusative case of Sanp. Aayp in Greek answered to Levir 
in Latin, which was probably derived from it, according to the same ana- 
logy as Lacryma from Adxpvoy: and treated as an adjective, the feminine 
of dap would be ddepa. Aap denoting an husband’s brother, ddepa 
might denote a brother’s wife; in which relation Proserpine, as the wife of 
Pluto, would be the ddaecpa of Jupiter. 

The scholia on Apollonius Rhodius7 recognise this title, but not its de- 
rivation from dais— 


~ A 2) , > , 4 
To el kK evyuxiolow apecodpevos Ovéecow 

, ie s ey , c t 
Aaipav Movvoyevevay €ov S€pas ikpatvo.ro, 


Ree in Con tiem) ec C.  ». N\ nr os = 
7) T Gv OY OUTE pHKTOS EOL XaAKOLO TUTNOW 


To daipav kat’ €dAewpiv eote Tod €, Sdetpa ydp eate. heyer S€ THY Mepoeporny, 

ws SnAdot Ova 76 Movvoyéveray ... dtu Sé tHv Aaipay Tepoeddvyny Kadovor 

Tysocdevns ev Ta €€& 5) Me) 1 AicxvAos ev Yuya 7 
in ” @ e€nyntiK@ ovykatatidera. kai AlaxvAos ev Vuxaywyois 

> , , 

epaiver, trv Iepoepdrvny exdexdpuevos Aaipav. 


kK Vers. 340. cf. 350. 1 Ad Vers. 687. 
m Clem. Alex, Protrept. ii. § 21. pag. 19. 1. 33. 
1 Hesychius. 2 Harpocration. 
3 Pollux, 1. i. § 35. 4 Etym. M. ®° Lycophron, 710. 


6 Tzetzes in loc. 7 iii. 846. 
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@covs Te Kal ynv, THY Te TUpPspov Oeay 
Anpntpa Oenévar pdptup’, nArtov te Pas 2. 
Tunc et Apollinez tacuere oracula Cyrrhe, 


Et non adsuetis pernox ululavit Eleusin 
Mensibus °. 


Noctivagumque gregem quamvis sibi luget Eleusin 
Flevit, et arcanos errantibus extulit ignes P. 
And according to the Scholiast on the Gidipus Col.4, the al- 
lusion there too was to be explained simply by the fact of the 
celebration of the mysteries by night, and consequently by 
torch-light. 
*H mpos vias 
7) Napraow axrais, 
ov Udrviat cewva tOnvovvrat TéEAN 
Ovarotow Kk, 7.2. 
Ta epi ’EAevoiva pépn dyot, cal ein Aawmdow aktais tals Aapa- 
devopevais ... UT THs pvatixns pAroyos Kal Trav tepOv Sddwv, Tepl 
av AioxvAos dyoiv 
Aapmpaiow dotparraiot Aaprddov obever. 
— Amo tév adrobt év Tols pvotypiows Aautddov. And that there 
was something peculiar to these Aaumddes pvotixal may be in- 
ferred from Plutarch": ’Ex 58 rovrov Aaumas apOetoa tais jv- 
oTiKkats Euepns K,T-A. 

There is reason also to believe that among the other cere- 
monies of the mysteries, on some day or other of the cele- 
brity, there was a Aauzradydpoula, a race with torches, in 
which the competitors were the Mystee— 

Quis enim bonus et face dignus 

Arcana, qualem Cereris vult esse sacerdos § ? 
On which the Scholiast: Arcana dicit mystica: cum in 
templo Cereris sibi invicem facem cursores tradunt— 

Non colere donis templa votivis libet, 

Non inter aras Atthidum mistam choris 

Jactare tacitis conscias sacris faces t— 
*"Apiatdyovos ovy Atovicov piotns AapnadevecOar peAdAwY €iTa 
pevto. Ta SeEia TapelOn wédyn °— 


n Euripides, Supplices, 260. r Timoleon, viii. 
° Statius, Thebais, vii. 410. cf. viii. 8 Juvenal, xv. 140. 

766, 767. t Seneca Tragoedus, Hippolytus, 
P Ibid. xii. 132. 105. 


4 Ad vers. 1047. VY Suidas, Aapradever@at. 
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Tuque Actzea Ceres! cursu cui semper anhelo 

Votivam taciti quassamus lampada myste *— 
which, though not intended of any Aayradndpoula at Eleusis, 
is no doubt to be understood of one somewhere else, on the 
seacoast, as that was, and in honour of Ceres, as that was too. 

These are clear proofs that the use of da5es and Aapzdées, 
torches and lights, must have been a stated part of the cere- 
monial] of the mysteries. Nor was it confined to the myste- 
ries. It characterised the Thesmophoria also— 

Od 51 avdpaow ov Oepitoy eicopay 

dpyia cepva Oeaiv, iva Kaprdor paiveroy auBporoy oyw Y— 
and hence the epithet of Aaumaddecoa, ands, applied to De- 
meter in the Orphica 2. 

In a ceremony however which began at nightfall, and must 
have been going on most properly in the night-time, the mere 
use of torches can scarcely be supposed so characteristic of 
any one of the days for which it lasted, as to give that the 
name of the Aayuzddwv jepa in particular: and if some one 
day of the mystical ferize was so called, in contradistinction 
to the rest, we may take it for granted that there was a 
special reason for the distinction. Accordingly, both the 
fact itself, that one of these feria was so called, and the 
reason of the fact, are intimated in the following passage of 
Fulgentius?: Hance etiam mater cum lampadibus raptam 
queerere dicitur: unde et /ampadarum dies Cereri dedicatus 
est. We learn from this observation that one day of the 
mysteries was dedicated to Ceres, under the name of the 
Lampadarum dies, Aapradov i€pa, in commemoration of the 
search of the Virgin by Ceres herself with torches too. Nor 
can there be any reasonable doubt that this is the true ex- 
planation of the name of this day. The mystz of this day 
were instructed to recall and represent to the senses in the 
liveliest and most appropriate manner, by a significant act of 
their own, the well known circumstance in every account 
of the Raptus, the search of the lost Koré by Demeter, 
begun at night and prosecuted by the light of torches. Mera 
d€ rv THs Kopns aprayiv pvdodoyote: tiv Ajpntpar, pr) Svvaye- 


x Statius, Silv. iv. viii. 50. y Thesmoph. 1150. 2 xi. 11. 
a Mythologica, i. x. Ceres. 
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vnv edpetv tiv Ovyarépa, haumddas €x TGV KaTa THY Altyny Kparti)- 
pov avawpapuerny, émeNOeiy emt TOAAG pépy THs olkovpevns »— 
Illa duabus 


Flammifera pinus manibus succendit ab Avtna, 
Perque pruinosas tulit inrequieta tenebras ¢. 


Alta jacet vasti super ora Typhoéos Attne, 
Cujus anhelatis ignibus ardet humus. 
Illine accendit geminas pro lampade pinus. 
Hine Cereris sacris nunc quoque teda datur 4, 
‘O pév TlAoureds rv Képny fprace, cat 4 Ajpntpa ddopuévn Kara 
TAS €pyovs TO Téxvoy ere’ Kal Todrov Tov pion eis tos iyaye 
TO ev EXevoive Tip &. 

From these statements we may infer that whatsoever use 
of torches might be necessary for the ceremony at other times 
and in other respects, there was one day, (reckoned no doubt 
from evening or sunset,) on which torches were purposely put 
into the hands of the mystz, in order that they might act 
this part of the fable over again: which day consequently 
might very naturally be called The day of Torches. And we 
may easily picture to ourselves the scene which the shores of 
Eleusis must have annually exhibited on this day, when not 
merely hundreds, but possibly thousands of persons of both 
sexes, all with blazing torches in their hands, were running 
up and down in every direction, as if in search of something 
which they knew not where to find; uttering frantic cries 
and tossing their torches in the air, like persons distracted 
with grief: in short, doimg all in their power, and each in his 
own way, the more closely to imitate, and the more plainly 
to express, the supposed consternation and distress of De- 
meter herself, on the first discovery of the loss of the Koré. 

But if such was the scene annually exhibited on this day, 
and such was the reason traditionally assigned for it, that 
fact alone is competent to prove that, as fifth in the order of 
the mystical ferize, it must have been an addition, made some 
time or other, to their proper number; it must have been 
an 'EziS8da or Me@éopros jyepa. It is self-evident that, if such 
a symbolical representation as that of this day had entered 

b Diodor. Sic. v. 4. e Justin M. Cohortatio ad Grzcos, 


© Ovid. Metam. v. 441. Cap. 11. 
d Fasti, iv. 491. 
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into the conception and plan of the mysteries from the first, 
it would have been assigned to the beginning of the cere- 
mony. ‘The natural place of the Aaurddwv jpyéepa must have 
been the first or the second day. It was an torepov mporepor, 
to be acting the loss of the Koré over again, on the fifth of 
the mystical feriz, when even her recovery had actually been 
commemorated on the fourth, the day of the KdAados; ex- 
cept as a kind of instauration of the ceremony, even after it 
had been gone through once, by rehearsing this one of the 
most striking of its circumstances, over again. 

i. The ”laxyos. The sixth place in the order of the mysti- 
cal ferize was assigned by Meursius to the day called “Iakyos ; 
and that is abundantly confirmed by testimony ad extrat. 
The question therefore, which we have to consider with re- 
spect to this day, is not that of its place in the order of the 
mystical ferize, or that of its date in the order of the days of 
the mystical month, but that of its name, and of the reason of 
its name; and whether a day so called and for such a reason 
could have made one of the mystical ferize from the first. 

i. It cannot indeed be denied that, after a time, the Dio- 
nysos of the Greeks (the Liber Pater of the Latins) was 
associated with Demeter and the Koré, in a common relation 
to the mysteries. Hence Sophocles, apostrophising Dionysos 
himself— 

Meédets 5€ ray- 
koivois "EXevowvias 
Anovs ev KoArrats 
® Baxxev S— 
on which the Scholiast observes—*H 671 xowda Ta pvornpia An- 
Mntpos kal Avovioov. And to the like effect the scholia on the 
Ranze h—Qy rijs tederHs od povov xopevTijs GAA Kal ELapxos Hv 
6 Adrvaos. kal pev 67 Atovicov év EXdevoive tepov éort, kal év 
Avovvotois éredeiro Ta pvotnpia (as the lesser mysteries cer- 
tainly were). It was very probable too a priori that as De- 
meter was the type of Bread, and Dionysos that of Wine, 
(both together the staffs of life, the principal means of sub- 
sistence, derived exclusively from the vegetable world,) they 
would come, in the course of time, to be associated in a cere- 


f See Vol. i. 398. lene, 1301-1317: Arist. Rane, 316: 
g Antigone, t119. cf. Euripides, He- 324: 381-402. h Vers. 346. 
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mony like that of the mysteries; which adumbrated and re- 
presented nothing so properly as the cycle of natural, in the 
sense of vegetable, production and reproduction. And such 
is the argument for the recognition of a common relation to 
external nature, and through that of a common Divinity, in 
the person of Dionysos as much as in that of Demeter, which 
Euripides puts into the mouth of Teiresias, when reasoning 
on this very subject with Pentheus— 
Avo yap, ® veavia, 
Ta mMpat ev avOparo.or, Anuntnp Gea 
Ty 8 €or" dvopa & érérepov Bovder Kadei. 
avtn pev ev Enpoiow extpeder Bpotovs* 
6 & ndOev emi rovvrimadoy 6 SepeAns yovos, 
Borpvos vypoyv Tap’ etpe, KeionveyKato 
Ovntoisik,r. Xr. 
with which we may compare Virgil’s apostrophe to both, in 
the exordium of his Georgics— 
Vos o! clarissima mundi 
Lumina, labentem ccelo que ducitis annum, 
Liber et alma Ceres! vestro si munere tellus 
Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit arista, 
Poculaque inventis Acheloia miscuit uvis *. 
ii. Neither can it be denied that one of the mystical feriz 
had this name of the “laxxos; and that its proper calendar 
date was the 20th of the mystical month, and therefore its 
proper place in the order of the mystical ferize was the sixth. 
This is placed out of question by testimony, which we col- 
lected in illustration of the date of Salamis!. Nor can it be ‘ 
denied that in the familiar allusions to the proper style of 
this day, among the Greeks, the “faxxos of this day was com- ) 
monly identified with their Aivucos. Ot wey odv “EdAnves ot 
mAciotou..."laxydv (re) kal Tov Aidvucov Kadodvot kal Tov apxnye- 
THY TOV pvoTnplov THs Ajnpyntpos batwova™—Eipnrar yap 6 avros 
“laxxos t@ Avovicw kara tivas"—"laxxov ®* Tov Ardvvcon, 7) wlav | 
Neepav TOV pvatyplov, ev 7 TOV “lakxov e€ayovor. Kal 7 @dH Hv ob 
pepunwevor Gdovot...twes b€ Kal adTov tov Atdvucov ovtws EAE- 
yov P—"laxyos* avtos 6 Atdvucos’ 7) Eopt} I— lakxos,...00 povov 
i Bacche, 274. E Strabo, x. 3.358 a. b. 
k Georg. i. 5. cf. Serv. ad Kclog. v. " Scholia ad Ranas, 406. 
79: Ut Baccho Cererique —Cererem © Hesychius. 
propter aridos, Libersm propter hu- P Cf. Anecdota, Barxwr. 


midos, fructus. q Etym. M. in voce. 
i Viol. i..395; 
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6 émt Avoviow 7jxos GAAG Kal adrds exeivos*. And the proper 
ceremony too, in honour of this “Iaxyos, on the proper day, 
took place at night, by the light of torches’: and in Pausa- 
nias’ time t there was a statue of the Jacchus, holding a torch 
in his hand, on the road from the Pireus to the city of 
Athens, along with one of Demeter, and one of the Koré, 
respectively. In the Ion of Euripides, Dionysos himself is 
designated the rodAdvupvos Oeds, (as in the Antigone of Sopho- 
cles he is styled the woAvdvupos¥,) and yet his identity with 
the “Iaxyos is implied in the mention of the eixas or twentieth 
of the month, on the same occasion, as his proper day. 

Aioxvvopat Tov ToAVUpEVOY 

Gedy, ei mepi Kaddcxdpo.or trayais * 

Aapmada Gewpoy eikadav 

derau Evydyxtos, Aimvos dv, 

Gre Kai Aids aarepwrrds 

avexopevoev aidr)p, 

xopever de cedava, 

kal mevTNkovTa Kdpat 

Nnpéos *, ai kara mévtov 

devadev Te TOTAaLav 

Sivas xopevdpevat 

Tay xpvcoorepavoy Kdépav 

kai patépa ceuvav" 

iv édmicer Bacievoew 

@\Xov ovoy eiamer av 

6 Boi/feros adatas J. 


The question therefore, What was the comparative anti- 


* Tn this allusion to the Nereids, as taking a part in the commemora- 
tion of the day thus devoted to the mystical Iacchus, there may be a refer- 
ence to the tradition which appears in the Orphica, that the Nereids were 
the first who celebrated the orgies of Dionysos or Bacchus and Proserpine 
in conjunction : 

‘Ypeis yap mp@rai rederny avedeiEare cepyny 
eviépov Baxxowo kal ayvns Tepaedoveias, 
kadXiorn ody pntpt Kal Amd\A@ve Gvakti— 
Orphica, xxiv. Nypnidwr, 10. cf. Ixxix. 8. Geutdos. 
And from this tradition we may perhaps infer that Bacchus or the Iacchus 
in conjunction with Proserpine, as an object of the mystical worship, came 
in the first instance from some quarter beyond seas. 


r Eustathius, ad Iliad. N. 834. 962. rs 7, Vv Vers. IIT5- 

- x The ppéap KadAtxopoy at Eleusis ; 
s Cf. Aristoph. Rane, 313: 324: see supra, page 207. 

340-352: 395-413. and the scholia. Y lon, 1074. 
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quity of the Hellenic Demeter and the Hellenic Dionysos, 
(by the latter the Theban Dionysos, the son of Semele, being 
understood,) respectively ? naturally suggests itself here ; and 
that question will require to be formally discussed when the 
Dionysia of Grecian antiquity come under our consideration : 
and we hope then to make it appear that they were nearly an 
hundred years later than the mysteries. 

But besides this preliminary inquiry into the comparative 
antiquity of the Grecian Demeter and the Grecian Dionysos, 
respectively ; it is still more to the present purpose to inquire 
from what quarter this conception and character of the Gre- 
cian Dionysos were derived, and whether from the same as 
those of the Grecian Demeter, or not. And in answer to 
this question too, we hope it will appear hereafter that the 
Grecian Dionysos was borrowed from the Hgyptians, as 
much as the Grecian Demeter—the Hellenic Dionysos was 
as much the Egyptian Osiris, under a different name, as 
the Hellenic Demeter the Egyptian Isis. 

Now that being the case, it appears to us to be only a just 
and legitimate inference that, if both the Hellenic Dionysos 
and the Hellenic Demeter were names and conceptions bor- 
rowed alike from the Egyptian Osiris and the Egyptian Isis, 
then, if one was as old as the other, they must have been as- 
sociated in the Hellenic fable of the Eleusinia, or in that of 
the Thesmophoria, just as inseparably as Osiris and Isis in 
the Egyptian one of the Isia; i.e. in the Hellenic conception 
of the personal and relative distinctions of the two great 
cosmogonic powers, Dionysos must have been the repre- 
sentative of the masculine person and the masculine agent, 
as much as Osiris in the Egyptian: Dionysos must have been 
the husband, and Demeter the wife, in the Grecian fable, as 
much as Osiris and Isis in the Egyptian. It is notorious 
however that this open and distinct recognition of a mascu- 
line, as well as of a feminine, principle in the work of uni- 
versal production, which was the most prominent feature in 
the Egyptian institution of the Isia, even if it entered at all 
into the Hellenic one of the mysteries or the Thesmophoria, 
was the most disguised therein and concealed. No masculine 
principle appears at first in either of those institutions along 
with the feminine, represented by Demeter, in any shape what- 
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soever. Into the reasons of that distinction we may inquire 
by and by. At present, we argue from the fact that it would 
have been contradictory to the first principles of either of 
these institutions, to have admitted a personal agent like the 
Egyptian Osiris, and by parity of reason, like the Hellenic 
Dionysos, into that conception and scheme of things which 
both of them from the first were intended to represent. 

And this naturally leads us to inquire whether the con- 
ception and person of the mystical “laxyos, and those of the 
Dionysos of after-times, liable as they were a priori to be 
confounded, were not distinct. And on this question we 
begin with observing, i. That Greek mythology itself re- 
cognised another Dionysos, a totally different person from 
Dionysos the son of Semele, and a much older too: Dio- 
nysos the son of Proserpine, and, as it was also supposed, of 
Jupiter. Aevrepoy 6€ pv9oAoyodor yeverOar Aidvucov ex Ards Kai 
Tlepoeddvys, ws d€ tues x Anyuntpos?—Ov ydp oi) paov evpeiv 
doxel ovre TOV OnBaiov Tov Tijs DeweAns tis Kdduov, ovre Ov’ AIn- 
vaiot év tats reAerats Ads Kal Képys maida ceBovowy, od pijy ov 
&dXov ovdapod Ardvucor, apiia 6mAa évdedvxora ®@—Acvuy P......01 
Ta Baxyuxa redodpevor th ed oTépovrat, T@ XOdviov pev eivat 
TO puTov, XOdviov dé Kal Tov THs Tepoeddvyns Ardvucov. 

ii. That the “Iaxxos of the mysteries was properly meant 
of this Avdvucos, and not of his namesake, the son of Semele : 
TloAvutipyrous 6€ év Edpats, Kabd ovvldpurar Ti Aijuyntpr 6 Ardvy- 
gos. elo yowv ot pace Hepoepdvns aitov eivat’ of d& tH Anunrpe 
ovyyeverbau’ GAdou O€ Erepov Ardvucov civar Tov “Taxxov, of be 
Tov avtév <—Kal ’A@nvaior Aidvucov tov Ads Kal Képyns o€Bov- 


a 


aw, adov todrov Atovucov. kat 6 “lakyos 6 pvatiKds TOUT® TO 
Atoviom ovx! TG OnBaiw éxddera.'—Hune dico Liberum, Se- 
mele natum; non eum quem nostri majores auguste sancte- 
que Liberum cum Cerere et Libera consecraverunt. quod 
quale sit ex mystertiis intelligi potest ©. 

ii. That the proper personal description of this ’faxyxos, the 


son of the Kop, was that of a babe; an infant Dionysos; a 


% Diodor. Sic. iii. 64. 4 Arrian, de Expeditione Alex. ii. 
@ Eustathius, ad Dionys. Perieg. 16. 

1153. © Cicero, De Natura Deorum, ii. 24, 
b Harpocration. 62. ef. iii. 23, 58. That he means the 
¢ Scholia in Ranas, 326, “Iaxx’ @ — Tacchus, see the quotation from the De 

mwoAUT MAT OLS. Legg. supra, page 182. cf. 169. 
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sucking Dionysos: “laxxosf: Advucos émt 76 paote 8. On 
which account too, no doubt, his mother was called the xaA- 
Almas Ged. 

Krurov te kpatos, dv hay’ a kata xOovos 

veptépav kadXimats Bed ©. 

iv. That the proper name of this infant Dionysos, called 
also "Iaxyos, was Zaypevs—Atovucos Zaypevs. 
7H pa yadkoxporovu mapedpov 

Aaparepos avik’ evpvxairay 

dyreidkas Avovucoy i— 
IIdpedpov 8& Ariuntpos etme tov Avdvucoy Kata pey TOV pvaOTLKOY 
Adyov, bru wapedpever adr 6 ex Mepoepdyns yeyws Zaypeds Avd- 
vuaos, 6 Kata Twas “laxyos—Mepiypévas d€yet, TH Mev TOS TOV 
Zaypéa"laxxov, Ta S& pos Tov Awovvoovk, Nonnus supposes 
the Iacchus to have been a third Dionysos, the son of the 
second, (the Theban Dionysos,) and the nymph Aura; yet he 
recognises notwithstanding the Dionysos Zagreus, the son 
of Jupiter and the Koré, as the first of the name, and the 
oldest. 


, , ”~ ee C , 
Bakyov aveva€w Bdoovpis emi mxét “Peins, K,T. 2. 
deigw Tobeovta avoKTovoy evyayov Avpny, 


oweydvou Tpirdro.o KuBndida pnrépa Bakxou!. 


"Aptiréx@ be 
Saipove vuxrixdpevtov exovdiaay ’ArOida mevKny, 
kai Oedv ihaokovto pe viea Hepoedoveins, 
kai SewéAns pera maida’ Ountodias Sé Avaiw 
oyiydve otncavto Kai dpxeysv@ Avovice, 
kal Tpitdt@ véov tuvov emecpapaynaay ‘ldkxo. 
kal TeAeTais Tpiaonow eBaxyevOnoav “AOnvac’ 
kal xopov vWireAeaTov avekpovoarto TroXiTal, 
Zaypéa kvdaivovtes dja Bpopl@ kat ‘ldxxo ™. 

v. That with respect to this Zagreus, the fable connected 
with him in particular set him forth as the son of Jupiter 
and Proserpine indeed, but as torn in pieces, while yet a 
child, by the instrumentality of the Titans, at the instigation 
of Hera. Jovis filiin. Liber, ex Proserpina, quam Titanes 
carpserunt—Liber°: Jovis et Proserpine filius, a Titanis est 


f Photius, Lexicon. k Scholia in Ranas, 401. “Iakxe. 
& Cf. Suidas, “Iarxos. 1 Dionys. i. 20-28. 

h Orestes, 963. m xlyiii. g6o. cf. v. 563-vi. 205. 
i Pindar, Isthmia, vii. 3. and the n Hyginus, Fabb. clv. 
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distractus. cujus cor contritum Jovis (i. e. Jupiter) Semele 
dedit in potionem. ex eo pregnans cum esset facta &c. 
And though we cannot stop at present to collect the testi- 
monies of antiquity to the person, the character, the rela- 
tions, the history and fortunes of this Dionysos Zagreus, or 
to explain his proper fable; we may possibly do so, if we 
ever come to treat of the Samothracian Calendar. For the 
first conception of this person, and probably the first imposi- 
tion upon it of this name of the Zaypeds, is to be traced to 
Samothrace, and to the mystical legend of the KaBeipo.. The 
use which we may make of this fact at present is to infer from 
it that, if the “Iaxxos of the Eleusinian mysteries was ultimately 
the same with the Zaypeds of the Samothracian, no such 
person, under any such name, could have entered the Fable 
of the Eleusinian mysteries at first; though it might in the 
time of Solon: because the Samothracian mysteries, though 
much older than Solon, were either not so old as the Eleusi- 
nian, or not many years older. 

ii. The ’Aydv. The meaning of this word in Greek being 
properly that of a “contest ;” in its secondary sense, it de- 
noted games of any kind also, in which there was a strife for 
the mastery and a prize. That games were celebrated at 
Eleusis, may be inferred from various testimonies. “Ayerau 
5& avtdd. ayav Kopns kal Anpntpos, ds Kadeirat EAevota, od 
émabAdov kpiOalP—Ev “Edevotvi dyerar ta Anpytpia. totrov 6& 
TpO@Tov ayovayv hacly etvar. peta yap TO EevpeOHvat TOV AnprrpLov 
KapTov, evpwotias ot avOpwror emidertw...nyeovitovtod— EmabaAov 
d€ Ketrar kpiat. ayerar & ev “AOjvars peta TOV Anyntpraxév 
Kapm@v ovdAoyny tH Anuntpt ebxapiotypiat—Kat 7 ’Edevots... 
évda ijyeto ra Anpatpia Ta Kal ’EAevoivias—'Or év “EXevoive 
Ajpntpds eotw ayav, kal orépavos tv Kpialt— EXevaoiviaY: rots 
vikGot TA EAevoina edid0To GOAov (kpiOal scil. cf. Etym. M. 
’EAevals.) —’Ay@vas 5 A€yer Ta ’Edevoivia, els THY Anpntpav 
TeAovpeva, Ev ois O ViKaY doTaxvas eAduBavev* cis AyoLBiVY yap 
tov olrov THY Eoptny emoinsav*— Aywv yap éredeito 'Edevawiors, 


€v @ 6 LUKGY daoTaxvas aTEpepeTo AIAoVY— Ervyyxave yap €v Tots 


c 


P Scholia in Pindar. ad Ol. ix. 150. t Ad Isthm. i. 81. Kal 7d Aduartpos. 
EivaAla 7 *Edevois. Vv Harpocration. 
q Ibid. r bid. X Scholia in Aristid. ii. 55. 31: 


s Ad OL xiii. 148. El 6€ Saiuwy. (xiii. 105. 18.) 
ef, ad vii. 151. y Ibid. 56. 9. (xiii. 105. 20.) 
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*Edevowvlous ayGou Goraxvs TO GOAov 2—Tavpors kata Tpouipeoww 
ev “lwvia maides "Eqeciwv aywvitovta, cat €v Artix Tapa Tats 
deats év "EXevotve xotpor AOnvaior, 

IlepirehNopevwv eviavtar *. 

These games of Eleusis also, in honour of Demeter and 
the Koré, were reckoned among the oldest known to the 
Greeks. “Evdoforaro: mdvtav of xara tH “EAAdba ayGves ». 
Kal piv tovtay mpecBvratos 6 tév Ilavadnvaiwr, «i b€ BovrAcc 
6 TOv Edevowlov— Aydva te yupvixdy yevéobar mpOrov ’EAev- 
otve THs “Atrixyjs >>, If games were instituted at Athens by 
Erechtheus 6. C. 1842, it is nothing incredible that games 
should have been instituted by Eumecipus at Eleusis, B.C. 
1310. The connection of these games with the mysteries is 
strongly implied by their peculiar crown; if that was a crown 
of barley-ears from the first. The Parian Chronicle dates 
their institution under the xviith epoch; four epochs later 
than the institution of the Thesmophoria, and the first sow- 
ing of corn at “Papia, epoch xiii. 

We must conclude therefore that these Eleusinian games 
were much older than Solon; and yet that will be no reason 
why they might not have been taken into the mystical cele- 
brity, and assigned to one of the mystical feriz, first by him. 
It may be inferred from Andokides‘, that the mysteries, 
strictly speaking, were over on the 20th of the month, the 
day of the “laxyos; and from Plutarch4, referred to supra®, 
that the Panegyris nevertheless was still at its acme, when 
the mysteries in this sense were over: probably because the 
mystical games were then only just beginning. On this 
principle they followed the "Iaxxos. It is probable too that 
the candidates in these games were exclusively the myste: 
though there is no testimony extant to that effect. It is 
probable also that they had long been celebrated before the 
time of Solon, and as the conclusion of the solemnity of the 
mysteries; but not as part of the mysteries, nor on one of 
the mystical feriz, until they were incorporated by him. 


z Ibid. 63. 2. (xiii. 107. 8.)-Mlavy- ayav oxnvikds, not yuuryiKds. Hesy- 


yupets. chius, EAcvolvia’ dyev OuucduKos ayd- 
a Artemidorus, Oneirocritica, i, 9. wevos Ahuntpt mapa Adkact. 
» Aristides, xiii. (i. 308. 2.) © i, Tepl Trav pvotnpiwy, § 120, 121. 
bb Aristides, xix. 417. 7. Eleusinius. ad Symposiaca, ii. 1. 

ef. A. Gellius, xv. 20. There was an e Page 221. 


ayav EAeucivios at Sparta too, but an 
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iv. "Emidavpia. We know from testimony that this one of 
the mystical ferize was some time or other added to the ori- 
ginal number, in honour, as it was professed, of A‘ scula- 
plus. Todro pév yap AOnvaior tijs TeAeTIs A€yovtes “Aokdnme 
petadotvat TIv iyépav TavTnv “Endavpia dvopacovot, Kat Oedv 
am éxeivov gaoly ’AokAnmdyv odor vopicOjvarf. Philostratus 
too, in his Life of Apollonius, having by accident brought 
his hero to the Pirzeus on this day, observes upon the coin- 
cidence, "Hv pév 67 “Emdavpiov 7 juépa. Ta 6@ Emdavpia, pera 
mpoopialy te kal iepeia, devpo pvetvy AOnvators marpiov emt Ovotia 
deutépa. Tourl dé evduirav AckAnmiov Eveca, bre bi) Euvycay advtor 
Hxovta Emdatpodev owe pvotnplov &. 

We shall make no remarks on this traditionary account 
of the name of the day and its origin at present, except to 
observe, 1. That, as the proper locality of the ’Eaidavpia, in 
Apollonius’ time 4, is supposed to have been the Pirzus, it 
may authorize the conjecture that the day so called too was 
some time or other added to the mystical ritual, for the sake 
of strangers from abroad, who might otherwise have arrived 
too late, and would naturally land first at the Pireus. uu. 
That Ai’sculapius, with whom, as it was pretended, this cus- 
tom began, was himself a stranger from abroad ; a conception, 
not of Hellenic imagination, but borrowed from the Hast. 
ii. That the name of the day, "Emdavpia, not "Emdavpia, not 
only points to the quarter from which it must ultimately 
have been derived, the "Ezidavpos of Argolis or Laconia, but 
also to the games which were celebrated there, in honour of 
AMsculapius, under the name of ’AckAnmiewa, or ’AckArmeta, 
and professed to have been instituted by his two sons, Ma- 
chaon and Podalirius, who fought at Troy !. 

If then the games so called, and the tradition connected 
with them, were older than the time of Solon, he might 
assign this day a place among the mystical feriz, next to the 
’Ayov itself; though in honour of A‘sculapius, as much as of 
Demeter and the Koré. And though we know frow testi- 
mony that the ’AckArj7ea, properly so called, at Epidaurus, 


f Pausanias, il. xxvi. 7. k Cf. our Fasti Catholici, iv. 433 sqq. 
& iv. vi. 174 C. 1 Cf. Pindar, Nemea, iii. 145. And 
4 For this time, see Vol. ii. 120 the Scholia; also v. 96. and the Scholia. 


Sqq. 
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were celebrated at the opposite season of the year to the 
mysteries, (in March, not in September,) yet it is to be con- 
sidered that, as there were six months from September to 
March, or from March to September, so, according to the 
common opinion respecting the parentage and birth of 
/Esculapius, which might be already in existence in Solon’s 
time, there were about six periods of 120 years between the 
Téveous of Aisculapius and the correction of Solon; and sup- 
posing the cyclical date of his birth to have been falling at 
that time in the month of September, in the time of Solon 
it might be falling in the month of March. The date of his 
’Exdavpia, the 8th of his mystical ferize, the 22d of his Boé- 
dromion, cycle i. 1. of his correction. the 17th of the equable 
Pachon for the time being, under these circumstances, and 
for ought which we know to the contrary, might have been 
the original date of the birth of A‘sculapius itself. 

xv. The [J]Anwoxén. With respect to this day—its place 
in the order of the mystical ferie, the name by which it was 
called, and the reason of the name—vwe are not left to conjec- 
ture. KorvAloxos™= Kparnypickos, ® xpOvtat ot wtotar—ITAnuo- 
xon™ TH vorepaia tuépa TOV pvoTnplov KorvAloKous TANpodowy, 
ods Kadovar T1Anuoydas— AAAG Kal oivov dv etn ayyeiov 7 vdpia, 
Nv kal pevaxvida ar ts elton Kal pidaxvida...Taxa dé kal TAnpoyx ony. 
ote O€ KEepapeody ayyeiov, ovk éxov dfdv TOV TVOpEVa GAAG Edpaidv 
TE kal OTdoYWLOV, ® XpOvTar TH TeAEvTala TGV pvoTnplor, iy aw 
avtod Kadodor T1Anpoxdnv"—ITAHMOXOH. Skedos xepapeotv 
BeuBix@des Edpatoy yovyn, 0 KoTvAicKov €viot Tpocayopevovcw, 
as you Udpidos. xpOvta d€ aito év ’Edevoive th Tedevtaig 
TOV pvoTnpiwv juéEpa, iv Kal az’ av’Tod Tpocayopevouc. L1Anpoxoas* 
év 7 Svo TIAnpoxdas mAnpécartes, THY Mev Tpds avaToAds Tip be 
mpos Ovow avioTapevol, dvatpémovow, emAéyovTEs phaow pv- 
OTLUKND °. 

It appears from these testimonies that this day was the 
last of the mysteries ; that it was so called from the use of a 
waterpot of a particular shape, called MAnyoydn, on that day. 
This word is compounded of wAxjun (written also 7Ajpyn) and 
xéo; and wArjyn being simply a rarer form of Anon, and 
like wAjya, which occurs in Hesychius, for zAjpoya, having 
the sense of repletion or fulness (and in such words as wAjp- 


m Hesychius, in voce. nS Polluxs x. Xx. Size ° Atheneus, x1. 93, 
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pupils or TAnppvpa, such repletion as that of the flowing, in 
contradistinction to the ebbing, of the tides) along with xéa, 
to pour out, also, it must have carried with it both the idea of 
fulness, derived from zAyjpn, and that of emptiness, derived 
from xéo. It implied consequently both the act of filling 
and the act of emptying; that of filling at first, with a view 
to that of emptying afterwards. Nor would it be so appli- 
cable in the first instance to the jug, as to its contents ; in 
which sense it is used in the following fragment of the 
Peirithous of Euripides. 

“Iva mAnpoxéas Tadd eis xOdviov 

xaop cipnpws mpoxewper. 

It appears also from the last of the preceding testimonies, 
that this act of filling and emptying such pitchers, which 
constituted the distinctive ceremony of the day, was accom- 
panied with a pros pvorixy, a certain form of words which 
had a mystical (i.e. a secret) meaning. And though Athe- 
nus did not tell us what this was, the omission has been 
supplied by Proclus, in Timzum; who mentions a form of 
words used at the mysteries, which could have been nothing 
but this set form of Athenzeus, used at the ceremony of the 
TAnpox6n, the filling and emptying in questionP: Kat éorke 
ia Tabra Kal ovpave tovTw (the visible heavens) kat yj apoon- 
KEL 6 ydpos, @s exelvov ovpavoy Kal yijy exeivny everkoviCopevors’ 
O 63) Kal of Oecpol Tav AOnvaiwy elddtes TpocéTattToy ovpave@ Kat 
yi) TpoteAEiy Tovs yamous. eis 5& TovToVs BAE€TOVTES Kal EV ToLs 
’"EAevowvious tepots, els ev TOV ovipavdy avaBreWavtes EBdwr vie, 
kataBAeyavtes b& els Ti ynv ToKtLe, 61a TOVTMY ws TaTpOS Kat 
LnTpos Ti yeveow elvan TavTes (TavTwr) ywwackovtes. In these two 
words, vie and roxvve, the learned have reasonably suspected a 
corruption ; which they propose to correct by reading for the 
one, ve or To ve, and for the other, 7d kJe: and it has so hap- 
pened that a confirmation of this correction has come to light 
in our own time, through the recovery of the Pirccodovpeva, 
ascribed to Origen; from which we learn, that te and xve 
were actually words so used in the mysteries, and in this 
mystical sense ; Todro, pyoiv, éott 70 péya Kal appytov 'Enev- 
owlov pvotyploy, BE, KUE, K,T.A.4 


BV) p7it— 293) C. a Vi. 7. pag.) 104. 1 84. 
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Now though no express testimony, which is extant at pre- 
sent, connects this mystical form of words with the ceremony 
of the mystical wAnpoydyn, the reason of things must do so. 
It is evident that the meaning of ve is ‘“‘ Rain thou,” and 
that of «ve is ‘‘ Conceive thou ;” and one of these being an 
apostrophe, addressed to the heavens, the other one, addressed 
to the earth as the dvticro.xyov or counterpart of the hea- 
vens, and both being addressed as types of the marriage 
union, it is clear that, as applicable to both at once, the 
meaning of the words in question must have been, “ Rain 
thou, O heaven! conceive thou, O earth!” implying that, as 
the ultimate origin and support of all things was water, and 
the immediate origin and source of water was the heavens, 
(the visible heavens,) so the ultimate receptacle of the watery 
element, in its vivifying and nourishing power and influence 
first on vegetable, and next on animal, nature of every kind, 
was the earth. 

There is a well-known fragment of Euripides 4, in which he 
might have had his eye on this very ceremony of the aAnpo- 
xn, and on these words of the mystical pijovs, which accom- 
panied it; since it is only an amplification of the same idea, 
which lies at the bottom of that: representing the relation of 
the heavens and the earth as that of the marriage union, and 
the conjugal intercourse, implied in that relation, as carried 
on in their case, through the instrumentality of the rain— 

Epa pev ouBpov yat’, drav Enpov medov 
dkaptrov avxp@ voridos evdeas Exn" 

epa © 6 ceuvds odpavds TANpovpevos 
OuBpov rece els yaiav, Adpoditns Uro. 
Grav b€ cupptyOyrov eis Tav’Tov Svo, 
TikTovow piv mavTa KaKTpepovo aya, 
dOev Bpdrevov Ch Te Kal Odddee yevos. 

And the same idea, founded in all probability on the same 
mystical view of the relations of these two great divisions of 
external nature, appears in the following lines of Virgil’s 
also— 

Tum pater omnipotens fecundis imbribus Auther 


Conjugis in gremium lztz descendit, et omnes 
Magnus alit magno commixtus corpore foetus*. 


4 Cf. Atheneus, xiii. 72. Vide Fragm. Euripidis, apud Dindorf. “AdSnAwy Apa- 


Mato, iv. r Georgica, il. 325. 
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The importance which the ancients attached to the ele- 
ment of water, and the part which they assigned. it in the 
first production as well as in the subsequent nourishment 
and sustentation of every kind of life, was illustrated in the 
first Part of these Originess. The cosmogonies of antiquity 
without exception assumed it as a first principle that the 
existing system of things came into being out of water. 
Among the Egyptians in particular Osiris himself was typi- 
fied by this element ; but only in this sense and relation of 
the life-giving principle—Ovd pdvoy 5€ tov Netdov adda sav 
vypov Oaipidos azopponv kadoto.t: and in the ceremonial of the 
Etpeous, the last day of the Isia, the moment when he was 
supposed to be found again, after bemg so long lost, was 
precisely that at which the /resh water (purposely brought, 
in order to be so used on this occasion) was poured into the 
mystical basin v. 

It is manifest therefore that the ceremony of this last day 
must have been of a deeply mystical nature, and more in 
character with the symbolical import of an institution, in- 
tended to adumbrate a cycle of things, carried on perpetually 
between the heavens and the earth, mystically regarded in their 
proper relation to each other as husband and wife, through 
the medium of the rain, than any part of it which has yet 
been considered, except that of the Kiorn and the Kadados 
and the Kucedv. If then it had entered into the conception 
and details of the mystical ritual from the first; it is mani- 
fest that its natural place in the order of the ceremony would 
have been the fourth day. And if it was de facto the ninth, 
as it appears to have been, with so much interposed between 
the fourth day and the, ninth, altogether irrelevant to the 
proper mystical import and final end of the institution itself, 
this alone is a strong ground of inference that the ninth day 
was purposely added to the mystical feriz, and a ceremony 
like this was purposely attached to that ninth day, in order 
that the mysteries might end as they had begun; or rather 
that the close of the representation might exhibit a more 
significant allusion to their first principles and assumptions, 

s Fasti Catholici, ii. 347 sqq. 


t Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xxxvi: cf. xxxviii. Sympos. viii. viii. 2: viii. 4. 
Vv Cf. our Fasti Catholici, iii. 12g: iv. 668. Addenda. 
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than the beginning itself had done. It should be remem- 
bered that before the legislation of Solon, before his correc- 
tion of the calendar, and before any of the changes which he 
could have made de facto in the rule of the mysteries, he 
had visited Egypt; and even if he had known nothing of the 
ritual of the Isia before that, he must have become well ac- 
quainted with it while he was there. Nor can any conjecture 
be more probable @ priori than that this ceremony of the 
TIAnpoxon on the last day of the mysteries, as appointed by 
him, was borrowed from that of the Edpeous, on the last day 
of the Isia. to which it exhibits so close a resemblance. 

Nor is it difficult to explain the ceremony itself. For first, 
with regard to the shape of the vessels, called by this name 
of [TAjyoxén, it may be inferred from the description of them 
given by Pollux and Atheeneus, it was that of an oblate 
sphere, or that of a top, supported by a stand; and it might 
be, and probably was, intended to represent the figure of the 
universe, as consisting of the earth and the heavens, and of 
each as the tally or facsimile of the other. For either of these 
might be conceived to be that of an oblate sphere, the axis of 
which too might be inclined north and south, like that of the 
earth, and the motion of which about itself might represent 
that of the heavens about the earth. But as vessels, which 
would correspond to this description, are still to be seen on 
the sculptures and monuments, and evidently with a mysti- 
cal meaning, and sometimes directly associated with Isis and 
Osiris as symbols or insignia of them *, we consider it most 
probable that the [1Ajpoxén of the mysteries was simply one 
of such vessels, which Solon had seen in Egypt. 

Secondly, these [1Anyoxdat were two in number; because one 
of them was intended for the heavens, and the other for the 
earth : and they were both alike in size and shape, because 
the visible heavens and the earth, to all outward and sensible 
appearance, are so too. They were both filled with water, 
and so filled, set to face the east and the west respectively ; 
because the water which they contained represented the rain, 
which the earth receives from the heavens, and the heavens 
receive from the sea: and the sea, relatively to Attica, lay 


W Fasti Catholici, iv. 128. cf. supra, page 7. x Thid. iv. 313. 352. 
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east and west also; one part of Attica facing the Sinus 
Euboicus on the east, the other, the Sinus Saronicus on the 
west. 

Lastly, these vessels, so shaped, so filled, and so set, it 
seems were both prepared and disposed in this manner pre- 
viously, only to be overturned and emptied at last; which at 
first sight would appear to be spilling the water contained in 
them, and rendering it useless; but in reality would be to 
turn it to its proper use and purpose, that of impregnating 
and fertilising the earth—on which it was spilt indeed, but 
by which it was also imbibed. This was consequently the 
most significant circumstance of the treatment of these [A7- 
poxéat, without which the preliminary act of filling them, as 
if from the sea on the east and west of Eleusis, and with the 
rain which the heavens derived from the sea, and the earth 
from the heavens, would have had no meaning, nor applica- 
tion to the rest of the ceremony; but with this additional 
act at the end of all, might be considered the sign and seal 
of the whole. 

We may collect from Hesychius alsoyY that each of the 
myst on this last day was furnished with a xorvAioxos, 
or small phial, too, which was probably filled with water, 
like these wAnwoydar, and water intended to be spilt on the 
earth, by each of them, when that of the wAnjoxda was by 
the Hierophant or the Hydranus. It appears from Hesychius 
also, that when the mysteries were entirely over, the myst 
were dismissed with the words, Kdéy£, déumaf—an émidarvnpa 
reTeheopevos, as he explains it. The meaning of this pious 
pvotky has not been handed down, nor whether it was de- 
rived from the Egyptian or the Phrygian, or any other 
language of antiquity distinct from the Greek ; though, it is 
far from improbable, that whatsoever the meaning of these 
words, and in whatsoever language, they were used as the 
concluding words of the whole ceremony of the initiation— 
and if so, on this day. 


y Supra, 264. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


On the Thesmophoria, and the Thesmophorian Calendar, 
of Triptolemus. 


Section I.—On the number of the Thesmophorian Feria, and 
on the difference of testimony upon that point. 


Having thus concluded our consideration of the Eleusinian 
institution of Eumolpus, we may now proceed to that of the 
Thesmophorian of Triptolemus. It has been shewn that Eu- 
molpus and Triptolemus were contemporaries ; and that the 
Mysteries of the one and the Thesmophoria of the other came 
into existence together. 

The first thing necessary is to ascertain the rule of the 
Thesmopboria ; i. e. the Attic Thesmophoria, the institution 
of Triptolemus so called. And upon this question it may be 
observed, i. That with respect to their proper month, it 1s 
agreed that from the time of Solon downwards, and in his 
calendar, it was the month next to Boédromion, the tenth 
month in fis calendar, the month Pyanepsion. 

ii. That with regard to the number of days for which they 
were celebrated, (i. e. of the Thesmophorian Feriz,) there are 
two passages in Aristophanes, which, along with the comments 
of the ancients upon them, leave no doubt that in his time it 
was four; and if in his time, from that of Solon also down- 
wards ; and if in the time of Solon, in all probability from 
the first— 

i. Kal was" emet vov y' ove ra Sikaaripia 
peAree Ouxage ote Bovdns ea dpa, 
erel Tpitn ‘ott Oecpopopiay 7 pean ®. 


il. Tiydkrer emeortarer, 
AVON €ypapparever, eine Zootparn’ 
*ExkAnoiay mroveiy €@bev TH peo 
Tov Cecpopopiav, 7 wdc ypiv cxod7. 
kal xpnpaticew mpata rept Evpuridov ». 
These words to the later scholiasts appeared to suggest a 
difficulty ; and naturally too, if the Thesmophoria in their 


4 Thesmophoriazusee, 78. b bid. 374. cf. 72-77. 295-311. 
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time lasted only ¢hree days, and yet the ¢hard day in each of 
these instances is called the middle day, implying that there 
was one more at least besides. And yet even the better in- 
formed, who knew that according to their ancient rule the 
Thesmophoria lasted four days, raised a question about the 
meaning of these allusions also: Tpiry Oecpopopiwy’. Znyret- 
Ta TOs dua pev A€yes Tpitnv Oecpodoplov civar Gya € peonv, 
teTTdpwv ovody hyepov. In this case, there was no real dif_i- 
culty in this mode of speaking ; because, in a series of four 
terms, each of the same kind, there is no middle term pro- 
perly so called: and either the second or the third, pro re 
nata, may be called the middle one*. In these comments 


* Todro tay (yroupévar éoti, Tas Kal Tpitny kal peony elev’ ta’ yap 
”Avodos, cira tS Nnoteia, eira tproxadexatn Kaddryévera, Gore pean pev etvae 
Sdvarat, rpitn péev ov, GAAG Oevrepu. AAW ovde Wuxpever Gai tis Svvatar, A€yov 
Ore TpiTn 1) TpraKawdexaTala, ws Extaia ExatnBddos vehdva ExkatOekaTaia’ 7 yap 
péon ovk €or vy adda bwdexdtn’ 17) Avots ovy HOe. 

Aexatn ev ’AXipodvtt Cecpoddpia ayerar. Gore Tpitny pev amo Sekatns 
8" etvar, peony dé, pt) ovvaptOpouperns tis Sexatyns’ TovTo dé aivvypat@des 
...€vOa péev tpitn AEeyera ovvapiOpetvy thy Uv, evOa Se péeon pynKete ovva- 
pOeiv. Kal Orov ye Amwwrrovow dorerCduevor THY peony TaY Becpopopiav 
yew pagly, eel adtn y Nnoreia |—Evdexarn Tvaveyia@vos “Avodos, dwde- 
katn Nyotela, ev 7 oxoAnY adyovoa droKewrTa ai yuvaikes, exkAnovdfovaat 
mepi Evpumidov. tpirxadexatn KadAcycvera. y ody cvvapOpouperns ¢, neon 
S€ trys Avddov kal ths KadAvyevetas 2. 

These coniments clearly imply that in the time of their authors the The- 
smophorian feriz must have been three in number, the ”Avodos, the Nn- 
oreia, and the Kadd\vyéveca ; and their calendar dates, the 11th, the 12th, 
the 13th of the month, respectively. Cf. also the Scholia again’: Ta pev 
Styvia mpd dveiv Trav Gecpoopiwy, Ilvavewievos 6: for that too implies 
that the Thesmophoria began on the 11th. Nor would we venture to call 
this fact in question, at this time at least; especially as we find the same 
state of the case recognised inthe Epistles of Alkiphron 4: Evvéccos ’Em- 
avi. IIpbs Oe@v kai Saysdvev, @ pytep...@éarat mpd THs TeAevTaias NpE- 
pas Ta kat Gotu kaNa. ola yap oid ce avOaver, “AN@a kal ’Arartovpia Kal 
Atoviova, Kai ) viv é€oT@oa cepvotatn Tay Cecpohopiwy <opty. 7) bev yap 
“Avodos Kata THY TpwTHY yeyovev uepav’ 7» Nnoreia S€ TO THwEpoy etvar Tap 
*AGnvaiois éopraterau’ ra KaddAryevera S€ eis tiv émiodoayv Ovovcw. ei ovv 
emery Oeins (emery Oetaa) epxn E@Oev mpd Tod Tov ‘Ewoddpov e€ehOeiv, ovvOv- 
cets Tals A@nvaiwy yuvaréiv aviprov. 

The rule in the time of these later commentators is no necessary proof 


© Hesychius. 


1 Scholia in Thesmophoriazusas, 86=8o. Emel rpitn 671. 2 Ibid. 
3 Ad vers. 841. 4 ili. 30. 
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however, founded on the prima facie meaning of these allu- 
sions, it is implied that the third term, designated in each as 
the middle one, was not the last; that there was one more at 
least, even after this: that this third or this middle term 
of the Thesmophorian ferize of Aristophanes being that which 
was called the Nyoreéa, there was another after it called the 
Kaddtyévera: from which the inference appears to be inevi- 
table that in Aristophanes’ time the Thesmophorian feriz were 
four in number, two before this middle one, and one after it. 

And with respect to the dates of these four in the ca- 
lendar—Occpodopiov jucpa 64. dexarn Oeapodopla, Evdexarn 
Kd0od0s, dwdexdrn Nyoteia, tproxadexatn KadAvyéveca— which 
clearly recognises their number as four, and their dates in 
the calendar, as the 10th, the llth, the 12th, and the 13th of 
the proper month. It is to be observed only that the day, 
here called Ka@odos, is styled by Hesychius "Avodos* avd Baors. 
H €vdexdtn Tod TIvaveydvos, Ore ai yuvaikes avépxovtar eis 
®copodopiay (corr. Oecpoddpiov), ovTw kadeirat. But that this 
is no real inconsistency appears from the Scholia on the 
Thesmophoriazuse ¢, shewing that the day in question was 
called by both names—Avd kal ”Avodos 7) mporn A€yeTal, Tap’ 
éviots kat Kd80d0s—the reason being that the Thesmophorium, 
or temple of the Thesmophori, was visited by a procession of 
women on this day; and as it was situated on rising ground, 
the approach to it was an ”Avodos, the return from it a Kd6o- 
dos: Ava tiv Oéow tv Ocopodoplwv’ émel Kal “Avodov TH Eis TO 
Ocopodédpiov aquifiv A€yovow: emt tWndrod yap Ketrar To Oeopo- 
boptov. 

iii. From Plutarch’s life of Demosthenes‘ we learn that 
the day of the death of Demosthenes was both the Nyoveda of 


of that from the first; and even in their time the Thesmophoria of Alimus, 
(one of the djox of Attica,) were still celebrated four days. As to the ca- 
lendar dates of these days, in their time, and their difference from those at 
first, that will be explained by and by. The day which is wanting in the 
above enumeration is the first, the proper name of which, as we shall see 
hereafter, was Gecpodpdpor: and it is far from improbable that when the 
Athenians determined to abridge the ceremony by one day, they did it by 
blending the ceremonies of the Gecpopdpo with those of the ”Avodos, and 
celebrating both on one day, the 11th of Pyanepsion. 


d Photius, in Lexico. e Ad. v. 592. f Cap. xxx. 
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the Thesmophorian ferize and the 16th of Pyanepsion ; and 
from Athenzuss that the Nyoreia was the third of these 
ferize, the same which Aristophanes called both the ¢hird and 
the middle one at once. On this principle, the calendar-date 
of the third of the Thesmophorian ferize being the 16th of the 
month, that of the first must have been the 14th, and that of 
the second the 15th; and if there was one more at least even 
after the third, its date must have been the 17th. 


Section I].—On the reconciliation of these different 
testimonies. 


The statements then, with reference to this point, which 
are upon record at present, at first sight are inconsistent. 
It is manifest at least that, if all are to be understood of 
the matter of fact at one and the same time, they cannot 
all be true. Yet even in that case, we should be bound to 
defer to the authority of Plutarch, in preference to that of 
these later grammarians or scholiasts; first because he him- 
self was so much older than any of them, and secondly be- 
cause he could not have been ignorant of so notorious a 
matter of fact as that of the date of the Thesmophoria before 
his own time, no more than in his time. Nor could he have 
been ignorant of the traditionary date of the death of De- 
mosthenes; and whether it was or was not uniformly con- 
nected with so remarkable a day as the Nyorefa of the The- 
smophoria. We shewed in its proper place} that the circum- 
stances which preceded this death conspired to determine it 
to the 16th of Pyanepsion ; which on that supposition must 
have been the date of the Nnoreia also: and if that was the 
third of the Thesmophorian /ferte in general, everything else 
(that the first must have been the 14th, the second the 15th, 
and the fourth the 17th of the same month) follows of 
course. 

What shall we say then to the testimony of Photius, and 
virtually that of Hesychius also? as well as to that of the rest 
of the grammarians and commentators, which either expressly 
or by implication makes them the lOth, the 11th, the 12th, 
and the 13th of their proper month? If they too cannot be 
supposed to have been ignorant of so simple a matter of fact 

& vii. 8o. h Vol. ii. 103. Art. lix. iv. 

KAL. HELL. VOL. IV. i 
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as the rule of the Thesmophoria in their own time, there is 
no alternative except to conclude that their statements are 
true of this rule in ¢heir time, and Plutarch’s is true of the 
same rule in hts time, and in Demosthenes’, but that the 
rules themselves must have been different—that a change 
must have been made in the original rule between the time 
of Plutarch and that of the earliest of these later commenta- 
tors. Nor is anything, we apprehend, wanting to the suffi- 
ciency of this mode of reconciling them together, except that 
we should shew both when this change was probably made, 
and why; and that it was actually later than the time of 
Plutarch, and earlier than that of the oldest of these other 
commentators. 


Section II].—On the change of the Calendar-dates of the 
Thesmophorian Ferie, made A. D. 127. 


It has been seen already, that when the Athenians, with- 
out altogether discarding the vulgar Metonic calendar, de- 
termined to associate with it a solar or Julian one, they fixed 
upon the Alexandrine correction of the Egyptians as the 
model or type of this calendar; so that the Julian calendar 
of the Atheniaus was as exact a representation of the Alex- 
andrine, as under the circumstances of the case was possible : 
there being in fact no difference between them, except that, 
in the first year of the cycle of leap-year common to both, the 
epoch of the Alexandrine was August 30, that of the Attic 
was September 4. It would not be extraordinary therefore, 
if at the same time, and with the same deference to the 
authority of the Egyptian system of time, whether solar or 
lunar, while retaining their old lunar calendar for most of 
the same purposes as before, they should be found to have 
corrected some of its dates ; especially those of such institu- 
tions and observances of their own as most nearly resembled 
the Egyptian. And of this number the Thesmophoria, from 
its obvious analogy to the Isia, even though tradition had 
not handed it down as derived originally from the Isia, would 
be one of the clearest and most indisputable. The influence 
of the superstitions of Egypt had begun to be felt in Greece 


i Vol. ii. 152. 
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long before this Julian correction of the Athenians; and 
Isis, as the queen of the Egyptian goddesses, had her temples, 
her services, and her votaries, almost everywhere among the 
Greeks, long before the same time too *. 

We had occasion to allude to this correction of the Thes- 
mophorian dates in our Fasti Catholici*, but only in a general 
manner ; and we must now proceed to explain it more parti- 
cularly. We assume that the date of the adoption of the 
Julian calendar at Athens was A.D. 127, and that the proper 
lunar calendar of the Egyptians at this time was the third 
type of the Apis calendar, of the epoch of Mesore 30, Nab. 
442, Nov. 2, B.C. 3061. We assume also that if the Athe- 
nians were proposing at this time to correct the calendar- 
date of their own Thesmophoria, in conformity to that of the 
corresponding Egyptian solemnity, Athyr being the stated 
month of the Isia, and Pyanepsion that of the Thesmophoria, 
the obvious mode of administering the correction must have 
appeared to be, to substitute the 14th of Athyr for the 14th 
of Pyanepsion ; 1. e. make that day in Pyanepsion from this 
time forward the date of their own Thesmophoria, which was 
corresponding at this time to the 14th of Athyr. Let us 
then proceed to compare the vulgar Metonic calendar at 
Athens with the Apis calendar, A. 1). 127. 

A.D. 127 answered partly to Nab. 874, and partly to 
Nab. 875: and by the third type of the Apis calendar, 
Nab. 874-875 corresponded to cycle xvii. 7=8. In this 
year of the cycle the first of the lunar Thoth fell on the 15th 
of the solar Paiini; and as Thoth 1, Nab. 874, bore date 
July 23, A. D. 126, we obtain the scheme first of the solar, 
and secondly of the lunar, calendar that year, as follows. 


* On one of the Marmora Oxoniensia, (xxi. page 5. 1. 2.) whether earlier 
or later than the date of the same correction, yet much later than the clas- 
sical zera, there is mention of a stated sacrifice on the 13th of Boédromion 
to Osiris and Nepththys, (the latter the sister of Isis, and the representa- 
tive of the subterraneous principle, cf. Plutarch, De Iside, xliv. lix.) but 
the wife of Typhon also. And if she had got admission into the Attic 
calendar before this time, a fortiori must Isis have done so. 


k Vol. ii. 590. Diss. xiii. ch. vi. sect. xii. 1 Fasti Catholici, ii. 573. Diss. 
xiii. ch. vi. sect. i. cf. Vol. ii. page 129. xc. of this present work. 


Te, 
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i. Nab. 874. A. D. 126-127. 


Thoth « July 23 A.D.126  Mecheir 


1 Dec. 20 A.D. 126 
Phaophir Aug. 22 Phamenoth 1 Jan. I9 — 127 
Athyr 1 Sep. 21 Pharmuthi 1 Feb, 18 
Choeac 1 Oct. 21 Pachon 1 March 20 
Tybi 1 Noy. 20 Paiini 1 April 19 





Paiinits May 3 





ui. Apis Calendar, Type wii. Cycle xviii. 7=8. 





Mon. Days. 
i 30 Patini 15 Nab.874 May 3 A.D. 127 
ii 29 Epiphi 15 June 2 
iii 30 Mesore 14 July 1 
iv 29 Thoth 9  INabes7a" o— 31 
v 30 Phaophi 8 Aug. 29 
vi 2g Athyr 8 Sep. 28 
Lunar Athyr 14 October 11 





In the vulgar Metonic calendar for the time being, A. D. 
127 corresponded to Period viii. 27, Cycle xxx. 8™; and 
in that year the stated date of the first of Hecatombzeon was 
July 7, seven days in advance of its date in the 27th year of 
Period i. June 30, B. C. 406; such being the amount of the 
precession accumulated in the calendar meanwhile: as the 
Athenians themselves at this very time must have been well 
aware. Yet it would not follow that because they were 
aware of it they would therefore correct it ; especially at this 
time, when they were merely proposing to assimilate certain 
dates in their own calendar to the corresponding ones in the 
Egyptian. This very purpose would render it absolutely 
necessary that the particular character of the relation of the 
reckoning of lunar time by their own calendar to the true, 
before the proposed correction, should be allowed to hold 
good still, to a certain extent, after it also; because it was 
equally distinctive of the Egyptian for the time being. 
The Apis calendar of the Egyptians had always been attached 
to the Luna 3, dated from the phasis, the Luna 4@, dated 


m Table vii. Appendix, vol. i. 


~~ 
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from the change™; and at this very time was bearing date on 
the Luna 52, so dated, not the Luna la, So that with re- 
spect to this common characteristic of an excess of the calen- 
dar reckoning of lunar time on the true, there was very little 
difference between the vulgar Metonic calendar and the Apis 
calendar itself. 

There was however one correction of their Metonic calen- 
dar which the Athenians, if they were aware of it, would 
probably think themselves obliged to make, preliminary to 
the reduction of any of its dates to those of the Apis cycle; 
1.e. the error of excess, which time alone must have intro- 
duced into that calendar, even though subjected to the Cal- 
lippic correction from the first, in the course of the 558 years 
which had since elapsed. The Callippic correction, constantly 
applied to the Metonic calendar from B.C. 432 forwards, 
would have prevented the accumulation of seven out of the 
eight days’ excess, which was existing de facto in it A. D. 
127, but it would not have prevented the accumulation of 
the one day, liable to be generated in the Callippic correction 
itself every 304 years. And this lability even of the Cal- 
lippic correction to an error of that amount, being no doubt 
well understood by A. D. 127, even where the correction had 
never been applied to the vulgar Metonic calendar ; it is 
far from improbable that, upon an extraordinary emergency 
of this kind, which did not concern the correction of their old 
lunar calendar itself, but merely the comparison of certain of 
its dates with those of the Apis calendar, the Athenians would 
take it into account, preliminary to that comparison, and 
therefore assume the epoch of Hecatombzon, Period vii. 27, 
July 6, instead of July 7, A. D. 127*. 

According therefore to the law of the Metonic calendar, in 


* ‘The same correction just at this time would appear to be necessary, 
even if they merely considered that, Period viii. 26, the last two months of 
the year, by the law of the cycle, were both full months, instead of one a 
full, and the other an hollow one; and therefore the epoch of the first 
month, Period viii. 27, just at that moment, was, per accidens, one day 
higher than it ought to have been, July 7, instead of July 6. 


o Fasti Catholici, ii. 496: iv. 368-403. Prolegomena to the Origines Kalen- 
dariz Italics, xciii_xcviii : Vol. iii, 540 sqq. of this work. 
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the 8th year of the xxxth cycle, the 27th year of the eighth 
Period of 76 years, assuming the first of Hecatombzon July 
6 A. D. 127, we should have— 


Hecatombzon 1 July 6 Ex. 3 
Metageitnion 1 Aug. 4 

Boédromion 1 Sept. 3 Ex. 6=2 
Pyanepsion 1 Oct. 2 


Pyanepsion 10 = October 11. 


And we should thus see that Pyanepsion 10, at this point of 
time, was precisely the same, in every respect but that of the 
name, with Athyr 14; and both with October 11. If then 
we may suppose that Athyr 14 was actually now adopted as 
the date of the Attic Thesmophoria, the phenomenon into 
which we are inquiring (the recognition of the four Thesmo- 
phorian dates from this time forward as the 10th, the 11th, 
the 12th, and the 13th, instead of the 14th, the 15th, the 16th, 
and the 17th of their proper month, respectively,) is accounted 
for. Pyanepsion 10 was purposely at this time constituted 
the first of the Thesmophorian dates, because it was agreeing 
at this time with the 14th of the Egyptian Athyr, considered 
as the proper representative of the old Pyanepsion 14; and 
every thing else followed as matter of course. 

It is manifest that no explanation but this will reconcile the 
conflicting testimony which exists on this point at present; 
and save the credit of its authors in each instance too. It is 
a curious coincidence also that as Plutarch is our best au- 
thority for the old rule ; so we can trace the chronology of the 
Life of Plutarch to within two or three years of this date of 
the Attic Julian correction, A. D. 127; but we cannot trace 
it down to that year itself. Nor is there any reason to 
believe he actually lived to witness that correction, or to 
become personally cognizant of any change in the calendar 
which arose out of it. It is superfluous to add how striking 
a confirmation both of our vulgar Metonic calendar and of 
our Egyptian Apis calendar, just at the same point of time, 
is supplied by this explanation. 


Section IV.—On the change in the Thesmophorian Month, 
made by Solon, B.C. 592. 


We may therefore, and apparently on very good grounds, 
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come to the conclusion that the original dates of the Thesmo- 
phorian feriz, at least from the time of Solon downwards, 
must have been from the 14th to the 17th of the proper 
month. And that being assumed, we may observe, i. that 
(allowance being made for the five days added to the Eleusi- 
nian feriz by Solon himself) this rule of the Thesmophoria 
in his calendar would be perfectly analogous to that of the 
Mysteries in the same. The Eleusinian month being an hol- 
low one, and the exemptile day in that month being the 
second; the 15-18 of that month mutatis mutandis was just 
the same thing as the 14-17 of the next to it. 

ii. Boédromion being the Eleusinian month in his calendar 
and Pyanepsion the Thesmophorian; though these solemni- 
ties in his calendar did not fall out in the same month, they 
did so respectively in consecutive months. 

iii. The proper dates of the Mystical ferize in the calendar 
of Solon being Boédromion 15-18, and those of the Thesmo- 
phorian, Pyanepsion 14—17, there was just one hollow month, 
or 29 days, between them. 

iv. In the rectified or normal state of his calendar, i. e. in 
the first year of any one of its cycles, the Julian date of Boé- 
dromion 15 being September 25, and that of Pyanepsion 14 
October 24; there was just 29 days in the Julian calendar 
also between the date of the Mysteries and that of the The- 
smophoria. If then, before the correction of Solon, the date 
of the Thesmophoria also was September 25, and it was 
thought at that time to be necessary to shift it forwards 
one month in the regular order of the calendar, it would 
necessarily be advanced from Sept. 25 to Oct. 24; and yet, 
under such circumstances, its new date of Oct. 24 would 
be as good an argument of its original one as Sept. 25. 

Now the probable explanation of these things also is sup- 
plied by the facts which have been already established ; ‘That 
Eumolpus and Triptolemus were contemporaries, and both 
lived together at Eleusis; that the Mysteries were founded 
by the former, and the Thesmophoria by the latter, at the 
same time and in the same place, yet by each independently 
of the other; that the original date of each of these institu- 
tions was taken from the same equable term, Athyr 17, Aira 
cyclica 2697, and therefore attached to the same Julian one, 
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September 26, B. C. 1310; and that as the Mysteries are 
seen to have continued attached to this date, September 26 
or 25, down to the time of Solon itself, there is no reason 
why the Thesmophoria must not, or might not, have done 
so too. 

And yet it is easy to comprehend that this coincidence was 
calculated a priori to be productive of much inconvenience ; 
and by the time of Solon might actually have been so. We 
might imagine a variety of reasons why Solon would think it 
advisable that two such important ceremonies as the Myste- 
ries and the Thesmophoria should not continue to fall out 
together, and to begin and go on, as before, exactly at the 
same time: in which case, from the greater sanctity now uni- ~ 
versally attached to the ceremony of the initiation, and the 
much greater celebrity which the Mysteries had acquired every 
where among the Greeks; it is morally certain he would be 
more scrupulous about disturbing the old and established 
date of the Mysteries than that of the Thesmophoria. Be- 
sides, by shifting the Thesmophoria to a later season in the 
natural year, he would appear to be only restoring them to 
the first principles of their institution, which had appropriated 
them to seed-time in the natural year, and designated them 
for the month Pyanepsion, in his own calendar, rather than 
for any other. And though there can be no doubt that he was 
aware the Mysteries also, at their first institution, had stood 
just in the same relation to seed-time and the natural year ; 
yet he was also aware that in the course of the seven hundred 
years which had elapsed from the institution of each down to 
his own time, though the Mysteries had lost none of their 
original dignity and sacredness of character, in comparison of 
the Thesmophoria, they had departed much more from the 
simplicity of their original constitution, and had incorporated 
much more of a foreign and heterogeneous nature. And if 
the Thesmophoria were still, what they were always intended 
to be, neither more nor less than an annual commemoration 
of the cycle of vegetable production, howsoever allegorized 
and disguised; it requires no argument to satisfy us that 
seed-time in the natural year, Pyanepsion in his own calendar 
not Boédromion, October not September in the Julian, would 
appear to Solon to be the season pointed out for them in his 
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own time, not more by their own constitution from the first 
than by the reason of things. 

Accordingly this must have been what he determined to 
do, B.C. 592; viz. advance the Thesmophorian feriz one hol- 
low month, 29 days, in the order of the natural year and in 
the order of his calendar also—from Boédromion 15 to Pya- 
nepsion 14, from September 25 to October 24—leaving the 
Eleusinian as they had always been until then. No change 
could be more easy; none more natural than this. It is all 
that we require to connect the original date of the Thesmo- 
phoria, as much as that of the Eleusinia, with the date as- 
signed them in the correction of Solon; and their date in the 
calendar of Solon from B.C. 592 downward, with the date 
again assigned them A.D. 127: and so to trace the history 
of this very ancient institution among the Athenians, from 
B.C. 1810 to A. D. 127— through a period of 1436 years, 
lower than which it would answer no useful purpose, of which 
we are aware, to attempt to continue it, even had we at pre- 
sent the means of doing so. We have not however yet done 
with this subject in general; and there is still much to be 
said, both in the natural prosecution of the same topics of 
discussicn, and in confirmation of our conclusions as far as 
we have yet proceeded. 


Section V.—On the three tepol dporot of the Athenians. 


A tradition appears to have been handed down among the 
Athenians that some time or other, by command of the oracle 
at Delphi, they in particular were designated to offer a sacri- 
fice under the name of a zponpooia (scil. Ovcia) in behalf of 
the rest of mankind, or the rest of the Greeks at least ; the 
object of which was to acknowledge either the gift of the 
fruits of the ground, as made through them, or the removal 
of an universal failure of the same productions, some time or 
other afterwards, of which they had been appointed the in- 
strument. And in return for the service thus rendered to 
the whole of the Hellenic family, the same oracle made it in-- 
cumbent on the rest of the Greeks to send every year to 
Athens, a thankoffering, consisting of the dzapyai of these 
same fruits of the ground, to be presented by the Athenians 
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in their name to the two great Cereal Powers, who were 
the ultimate authors of the benefits acknowledged by this 
offering. 
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\ f 4 ny id Si \ [cg cal oC ‘A lal 
pev yap pacw OTe Aov, ol S€ Kal OTL AOMOv, TaTaVy THY yrV 
/ c \ e / A lal ce XN « f Xe 
katacxdvtos, 6 Beds eine Tponpootay 7H Ano? imép andvtwy Otoar 
, ’ ia 

Ovoiav ’AOnvalovs: ob Evexa xapioThpia TavtaxdOey éxméuTovow 
’Abjvate TGv KaptGv Tas anapyds Y—Oi pév yap pacuv Gtr Aysod 
of 5& Oru Kal Aood, THY TacaY KaTacXdVTOS OiKoYLErNY, XPO"ELOV 
tiva av tpdrov ravoatto Oo dewor, THY Avow Tadtnv 6 TIvOw0s 
3 / > , e ‘\ « / > a 4 
euavrevoato, ei Tponpdo.oy brép anavtev ‘“AOnvaior Ovcesar. Ov- 
cdvtev ovv Tov ’AOnvaiwy TO dSewov énavcato. Kai ovTws woTEp 
XapioTypiov of mavtaxdbev Tois "AOnvalois eémeuTov TOY KapTOV 
andviev tas anapxds *X—Aosod evoxyyavtos tois “EAAnow, 
éxpnoev 6 Oeds pa mpdrepov dv mevadcOa tiv vdcov «i py ovv 
Ti] mntpovAer TOV KapT@V Tponpoctas Ovovor tH Arjpytpt, derKvds 
evted0ev mpwtous "AOnvatovs ded€xOat Tov cirov Y. 

The tponpoola Ovoia then in this sense was a thanksgiving 
offering, which the Athenians had been deputed to present to 
Demeter, as the author of the blessings of agriculture, in the 


° Harpocration, in voce. t Libanius, iii. 65. 10. lil. Swxpdrous 

P Tsocrates, iv. (Panegyr.) § 32. amoAoyia. 

4 Aristides, xiii. (Panathenaicus) i. ¥ Scholia in Plutum, 1055. Eipeoss- 
167, 25. vynv. cf. Suidas, Eipeoiv7. 

Ei Ibids 1.30701, x In Equites, 725, viv Eipeoiyny. 

S Ibid. i. 318. 3 from bottom. cf. y Scholia in Aristidem, ill. 55. 24. 
Kiki. TOs) xxl O0 7.02) ad Panathen. 105. 18. (i. 167. 25.) 


ee 
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name of the rest of the Greeks, if not of the rest of mankind. 
And no doubt the first idea of such a designation must ulti- 
mately have arisen out of the fable of the first communica- 
tion of the fruits of the ground to the Athenians, and through 
them to the rest of the world, commemorated in the Eleusi- 
nia and the Thesmophoria themselves: and no doubt also, 
the stated time of this offering must have been that of these 
two solemnities. But the proper sense of zponpocia (@vcia) 1s 
not that of a thanksgiving for the fruits of the ground as 
already received, but that of a sacrifice of intercession that 
they may be in due time received; and preliminary to the 
commission of the seed to the ground—Kaéo kat epi rov 
Tod oTdpou Katpor aris (sc. Anpntpos) ayovot tiv éoptyy2— 
IIponpocia’ » imép Tay KapTOv Ovoia ywwopnervn tad ’AOnvaiwv 
kata pavtretay év “HAs ®—L[lponpooia’ dvopa Ovolas trép tav 
Kapt@v yiwouerns > —TIponpdota’ Ovolar brép Tov pEedAAdvTOV 
yiveoOat xaptov °—'OpBpio 6& Art Kal Tponpooia Anynrpr Kal 
gutadulm Tlocedér. Tod Bopds eorr4; It was literally the 
Sacrifice before the plough,” Ta apd rod apdrov Ovpara °— 
At mpo rot dpdtov yivduevar Ovoiae f—which Hesychius in an- 
other of his glosses styles Uparapocla’ xarevyn dpyomevns 
apotpiécews. And it must be self-evident that the zponpocia 
in this sense must have been older than the zponpocia in the 
other; that the zponpocta, as a sacrifice of intercession before 
the commission of the seed to the ground, and in order to its 
prospering there, would be necessary before the zponpocia, as 
a thanksgiving for the actual enjoyment of those fruits, or 
for their restoration or recovery, after being lost or suspended 
for a time, could yet have had place *. 


* If we compare Suidas, in”Afapis, it will appear that the afopia and 
the Acuds, followed by the institution of this mponpocia, was reputed to 
have happened not earlier than Olympiad y ; and that Olymp. 7’ here is 
in error for Olymp. ¢ may be inferred from what he has also under 
IIponpocia’ évoya 6voias—IIponpocia’ ai mpd tov dpdrov ywopeva Ov- 
gia, wept Tov peAdAvTav eoecOa Kaprav Sore tTerAeohopeiaba. eyivero 


Zz Phurnutus, xxviii. De Cerere et d Plutarch, Sept. Sap. Convivium, 
Vesta. xv: cf. Sympos. v. iii. 1 : viii. viii. 4. 
a Photius, Lexicon. cf. Anecdota, e Hesychius, in Mponpdcia. 
294-7. Tponpocia. f Photius, in Mponpocia:. cf. in Mpon- 
b Etym. M. Iponpocia. poola. 


¢ Anecdota, 192. 28. 
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Even therefore from thig ancient and peculiarly Attic tra- 
dition relating to the zponpocia extra ordinem, we might have 
inferred that there must have been among them a much 
older ceremony, called by the same name, but in the proper 
sense of the sacrifice before the plough; as old probably as 
the institution of the Mysteries or the Thesmophoria them- 
selves, and attached to the same season of the year. Accord- 
ingly there is a remarkable passage in Plutarch £, which does 
much to confirm this inference, by giving us to understand 
that the Athenians had three dporo, each of them called 
iepds of its kind, and each consequently requiring, and no 
doubt accompanied by, a preliminary sacrifice in the shape of 
its proper zponpocia—’ A@nvaior tpets apdtous iepovs dyovor TpPG- 
Tov em Skip, Tod madaloratou TOV omdpov tndprynua. SedTEpoV 
év 7H “Papia: tpirov bm TMeédw, tov xadovpevov Bovidy.ov (scil. 
dporov). ; 

With respect to these different localities, it may be col- 
lected from Pausaniash, that the one, here called ’Emi Sxfpq, 
lay on the iepa 660s from Athens to Eleusis, and derived its 
name from Xxipos the soothsayer; who was traditionally re- 
puted to have come from Dodona to assist the Eleusinians in 
their war with Erechtheus, and having fallen in battle, to 
have been buried on the tepa 650s, near a Torapyds yetuappovs 
called after him too, where his tomb was still pointed out. 
And this, if true, would imply that this name and locality 
were as old as the mysteries themselves. xipos'. "Apxadias 
Katoukla..., €oTt kal €repov Sktpov témov “Artikod .. Skipa de 
KéxAnrat, Tes ev Ot. em Sxipw “AOnvyor Overar GAdou d€ amo 
TOV ylyvopevav tepOv Anyunrept Kal Képn. Kat i €opry (8€ avri) 
’Emuokipa xéxAnrark, To this soothsayer Sxipos tradition attri- 
buted also the foundation of the ancient temple of Athena 
Skipas, emt Dadrnpd !—Kal "AOnvav O& Skipdda tiwGow ’AOnvator, 


dé td AOnvaiov trép mavrav ‘EhAnvev € ’Odvpmidds. Avkovpyds pyow, 

he continues, ev r@ kata Mevecaixpou' Kai yap viv odds Kal peydAas vp 
\ > , \ n \ a ce , a cn 

Tinas Opeth, Kai (yT@ Tapa maow"ENAnow pavtevopevors TH Anot mponpo- 

ciav roujcagGa. The mponpocia then in this sense, in comparison of the 

mysteries and the Thesmophoria, was of recent date. 


& Conjugalia Preecepta, xlii. bj, xxxvi- 3: 1 Stephanus Byz. 
k Cf. Photius, and Suidas in Sxfpos. 1 Pausanias, i. Xxxvi. 3. 
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iv Pidcxopos pev ev Bi ArOid0s and Sklpov rivds ’EXevowviov 
pavtews KexAjodat (dno) ™. 

With respect to the second, it has been explained and 
illustrated supra™. It was a part of the plain of Eleusis, 
associated with the history of Triptolemus and his Thesmo- 
phoria from the first. Barley, the first and oldest of the 
gifts of Demeter, was first sown and first reaped there. 
And it must have been the local residence of Triptolemus 
himself, to make him pass with posterity as the son of ‘Papos 
(a name derived from this locality), and not of KeAeds. 

With respect to the third, the dporos t76 [leAw, it was no 
doubt some well-known locality in Attica, but we have met 
with no testimony, except Plutarch’s, which would throw any 
light upon it, under that name at least. We conjecture 
therefore, though as his text stands at present it is there 
called [léAcs, it was in reality the same which in the classical 
allusions to it of earlier date is called DedAds or Pedrevs. 
PedAds °* oKANpos TOTS, Kal duvTEpyrs, Kal EF EmiTOARS TeTPadNS 
... 70 O€ adTo Kal DeAAeds: which shews that PedrrAds per se was 
the term for any shallow soil, any rocky ground, covered with 
a thin layer of earth; of which there were many specimens 
to be found in Attica. @edAdcaP’ ra meTpsdn Kal aiyiBora 
xepla as "Ioaios—PedredsP* oKAnpds TéTws Kal TeTPOdNS TOTOS4 
——Pehddvtas™ AlOos oKAnpos, ATO TOTOV—PeAAUs ** TO SuTEpyes 
xopiov. ‘There was a mountain in Attica so called, the na- 
tural characteristics of which answered to this description— 


Tiv Srpuvpodapov Oparray ek Tov PehAews S— 
Pedrcls 5€ EXeyov of ArtiKol rods TeTPHdELS TOTOUS, OlTIVES KATw- 
dev pév elor TeTpadets, emiTmoATs Se dALynv Exovor yHy. peuvytat 
cat ev NedéAars Tod PedAA€as. of S€ Oru dpos DeddEvs ow Kadov- 
pevos*, The passage of the Nubes referred to is this— 

“Orav pev ody Tas adyas €k TOU PeAEws Y— 
on which too the Scholiast: Tdézos ris "Atrixis émitidevos els 


, nan / lal 
Boow atyav, tpaxus ... €x TovTov b€ deAAeatTas A€yovor Awptets 


m Harpocration in Skipoy. cf. Photius, a Cf. Etym. M. beAAca and Peddeds. 
in Sxipov. Suidas, Sxipov. Also Vol.i. also Anecdota, @éAAepa. 315. 10. 
107 sqq. r Hesychius. 
n Page 200. S Aristophanes, Acharn. 273. 
° Hesychius. t Scholia in loc. cf. ad Ranas, 246. 
P Photius. cf. Harpocration in $eA- ¥ Vers: 71. 


/ 
Aea. 
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Tovs Klioonpaders AiMovs. at 5€ atyes Tpds TA TpaxdTepa SiKovor. 
And hence the Atticist Alkiphron * ; Xudvyy thv kaddlorny Tov 
aiydv éx Tob DedA€ws Aptacas olxerar Y. 

But with regard to this dporos tmd éAwv, which was also, it 
seems, called Bovgévyios, Hesychius has Bovgdyns. fpws ’Arti- 
KOs, 6 mpGtos Bovs bm apotpov CevEas* exadetro 6 “Exmevidys. 
kabicrato 8€ map avtois Kal 6 Tovs tepods apdrous emTEAGY Bovld- 
yns ?—Bovttyia * yévos te AOnvynow tepwotvnv twa éxov. Bovgv- 
yns yap Tis TOV Npdwv TpGTos Bods CevEas THY yiv ijpoce, Kat eis 
yewpylay émirydecov eroingev. ad ob yévos kadeitar Bovdvyla 
(Bov@vyida). Hence, in the Scholia on Homer ®, in the de- 
scription of the shield, the two cities having been explained 
of Athens and Eleusis, it is observed of the latter: Kai dpo- 
Tpov O€ mpOrov exe Malyidos (Empevidns) 6 kat Bovgiyns éCevge 
—Boviyns dpiotos©...dTt Tovs tpépovtas év ’Edevotve Tovs tepovs 
Boas apotpiGvtas BovGiyas éxddovv «,t.A: which implies that - 
there were sacred oxen also, for these sacred ploughings— 
Adyos 5 6te Bovgiyns ’AOjvyot Katynpdoato Tois mEpiopoow 
drapov copa 4. 

From the order in which Plutarch enumerated these dpo- 
Tol, we may infer that the dporos éai Zxipm was the first, the 
dpotos év tH ‘Papia the next, and the dporos ind Tédw the 
last: and that, as each was a distinct instance of the same 
kind of ceremony, each would be preceded by its own zponpo- 
aia. Which then of the three was the oldest? And which 
was the most closely connected with these institutions, the 
Eleusinia and the Thesmophoria, from the first ? 

Now it appears to us that this must have been the second: 
‘O ev ry ‘Papua (scil. y7) ; at least if that is to be understood 
of the ‘Pdpioy medfov at Eleusis ; for this plain, according to 
the hymn to Demeter, was destined to be the locality where 
the fruits of the ground, as soon as the goodwill of their 
author to gods and men should have been restored, were first 
to be produced— 


x Epp. iii. xxi. cule. ) 

y Cf. Scholia in Clem. Alex. Pro- a Anecdota, 221. 8. cf. Etym. M. 
trepticon, (iv. 112.) Tov @eAAdTa’ amd Bov(vyia. 
ipous PeAAEws KaAovpevov. PeAAa TOUS b Ad Iliad. 3. 483. 
AlOous KaAova. Tos Tpaxets, EvOev Kah ¢ Scholia in Aristidem, ili. 473. II. 
"Apiotopavns K,T.A. onuatvwr Toy Tpa- (ii. ‘Yrtp Tay TeTTApwy, 130. I.) 
xvv Témov. 4 Scholia in Soph. Antigon. 255. 


z Cf. Suidas, in BouGiyns (De Her- — rus Bnpns mer ov. 
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“Qs epat’* ot8 amidnoe Gea Aws ayyedidwv, 
ecoupevas & Hige kar’ OvAvpToLO KapHver, 

és & apa ‘Papiov te, pepéaBiov otap apovpns 
TO mpl, drap Tore y ove hepeaBiov Gdda Exndov 
éotnxer mavaduAdov’ exevbe S dpa xpi hevKdv 
pndeot Anuntpos kad\dAcoprpov ©, avrap emetra 
peAXev adhap Travaoiot Kounoew aotayvecow 
jpos aeEopevoio! kK, TX. 

This plain gave the title of “Papias to Demeter herself, and 
those who made Triptolemus the son of “Papos must have sup- 
posed it was so called after him. Seed at least, according to 
the Parian Chronicle, was first sown here; and if Pausanias is 
to be believed, the dAws or barn-floor of Triptolemus was still 
to be seen there 8—T6 68é medtov 76 ‘Pdpiov oxapivat tpGrov dé- 
yovot, kal Tp@Tov avfjoa KapTovs’ Kal 51a TovTO ovAats e€ adTod 
Xpijc0at odor, kal TovetoOar Téeupata, és Tas Ovolas KabeoTyKev. 
évtav0a Gos Kadovpevn Tpumtodeuov Kat Bapos delkvurat. 

The term here employed to denote the kind of cakes thus 
used in sacrifice implies that they were made of barley— 
*Odal: kpial, amapxath—Oddoyttas’ Ste wey Ta Kava, év ois Tas 
ovAas, al elo kpiOal, TOv tepelwy KaTéxeov ...7) KpLOds TEdpvypé- 
vas '—Ebndovtov kavodv. ev €xov TAovTOV, dia Tas én” adT@ ovAdS. 
TAovTov yap €Aeyov Ti ek TGV KpLOGv Kal TOY TUpGV TeEpLovolay, 
kal ovAoyvras Ta Kava, & of Awptets dABaxjniak—"IovAn... 
tovdo. 5€ Kal otAo ai ex TOV Spaypdtwy ovvaycpevar S€opar 1— 
Kpidas 6€ evéBarov rots Ovpact, xapw edpopias Kapnav Tv ex 
yns. 7) Tpos avapvynow ths apxatas tpodis ... eira epavy h Kpioy™ 
—'Ohal ai ped’ GAGv peprypéevar kpiOal, Kal tots Odparw emBaddo- 
pevat 9—OvdAoxvras ° KpiOal eiot peta GAGY peptypevat, as emeé- 
xeov Tots tepovpyoupevois (ois... Tpd Tod yap ebpeOjvar Tov 
Anyntpiaxov otrov, dAoKAnpovs Tas KpLOas 7oOL0v—Shyos 8 6 A7- 
Atos €v T@ TEpi TaLdverv gyot’ Ta dpdypara Tay kpiOGv adTa Kal” 
avTa Tpoonydpevov ayadas* cvvabporcbevta S€ Kal éx TOAAGY play 
yevouéva S€opnv ovdovs Kal iovAovs’ Kal THY Anyyntpa ote pev 
XAdnv Gre 5€ “lovAd. dad TGv odv Tis Anpyntpos ebpnudtav tovs 
TE KapTovs Kal Tovs Uuvous Tos eis THY Oedv ovAoVS Kadovar Kal 
iovAous’ Anyntpovdot cal kadAtovAor Kal 


e Cf. ver. 352, 353- ™m Schol. ad Odys. I. 441. €xev ovAds. 
f Vers. 448 sqq. cf. ad Il. A. 449. OvAoxttas. 

& i. xxxviii. 6. 2 Schol. in Equites, 1164. Ex tar 
4 Hesychius. i Tbid. oAGy. 


k Tbid. 1 Tbid. ° Etym. M. 
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m\etorov ovAoy ovAop LeL, LoVAOY tec— 
... at d& fovAor Kadovpevat gdal Anuytpe kal Tepoepdvyn apétov- 
ow... ovmyyo. b€ at els “Apreuiv P—'lovdos 6 cadetrar 7) TpSTH 
e€dvOnors Kal Expats TOV ev TO yevelw TpLYGv. 6 wevtor EpatocGE- 
vys Ovowa @dqs épibov anédoxev ev TO “Epyi, A€yov ottas" 

‘H xepynris epibos ef iyndod mudeSvos 

devdaridas Tevyovca Kaas Hevdev iovdAous. 
ovk éate O€, hyot Aldvpos, GAN Buvos eis Arjuntpa, os 6 ovTiyyos 
mapa Tpolnviors eis “Aprepuv. ot yap ovdos kal tovdos 7 €k TOV 
dpaypdtev ovvayonevyn d€ouy Kal ovA®  Anpytnp 4. And that 
Aevéadidas, in this quotation from Eratosthenes, denoted a 
particular preparation of barley, appears from Hesychius’. 

This custom is explained by the fact that the description 

of bread-corn, which was first used in sacrifice as that which 
was supposed to have been first produced, was barley, not 
wheat ; because barley was first produced in Aética: the soil 
of Attica being better adapted to the production of barley 
than to that of wheat—Tod 6& Anpntpetov caprod pera Tov 
xédpoma mpdrov davévtos KpiOdv, Tavtais am apxijs bev ovAoxv- 
Tero Kata Tas TpoTas Ovoias TO TV avOpdsmav yévos S— Evtedbbev 
d€ THY dvouaciay ciAnpev 6 Tpias Tas obAdS* odAal dé A€yovTaL 
at Kpi0ai. "EXevots 5@ 6 té70s Grou TpdTEpov EdpeOnoav’ Kal  An- 
patnp ’EXevowvia, and tis adtdO. mpGtov ebpéoews yevouevns Tois 
avOperos ‘—Antiquissimum in cibis hordeum, sicut Atheni- 
ensium ritu Menandro auctore apparet Y—Kal domep “EAAnves 
TOV KplO.vov Kapmov apxaidraroy tmoAapPdvovtes emt TGV OvoLev 
KpOais katapxopeda, ovAds adTas kadobvTEs’ OTH ‘Pwpaior Tistdta- 
Tov TE Kap7OV Kal apyaidrarov etvat vouifovtes Tas Ceas (farra) dia 
TovT@Y aTdons eunvpov Ovoias KatdpxovtatX—Tis 6 mapa ’Omovy- 
Tlows kpiOoAdyos ; of TAEtoTOL TOY “EAAjvev Tpds Tas TavY TadaLas 
Ovoias éxp@vto Tais kpiOais, anapyopevey TGV ToOAITGY. TOV peV 
oby él TOY OvoiGv dpxovta Kal Tavras KopuCdmevov Tas amapxas 
Kp\WoAdyov wvdpacav Y—KpiBavos’ 6 Badvvos tév KpiOGv. KpiOats 


P Athenzeus, xiv. 10. 8 Porphyry De Abstinentia, ii. 6. 

4 Scholia in Apollon. Rhod. i. 972. t Phurnutus, 28. De Cerere et Vesta. 
“Tova. cf. Pollux, i. 1. § 38. Lyco- (pag. 209.) 
phron, 23. "IovAdwe(or, and Tzetz. in VY Pliny, H. N. xviii. 14. pag. 70. cf. 


loc: Etym. M. “IovAos: Phot. and Sui- our Origines Kalendariz Italicze, i. 301, 

das in “IovAos: Theodoret. Grecorum 302. 

Affectuum Curatio, iv. 184. § 66. x Dionysius, Hal. Ant. Rom. ii. 25. 
T Acvdadldes. cf. Aavdadldes : Etym. y Plutarch, Questiones Greece, vi. 

M. and Anecdota, AcvdaAldes. 
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yap TO mpdTEpoy expGvTo, kal Bavvovs Tas Kaplvous exddovy 2— 
Evkpiov 6& Kal odxt evortoy ddodv Tpoonydpevoe, bia TO doKeiy 
mpO@Tov evpeOjvat Tov Ths KpiOjs Kkaprtév® K,7.A. The classical 
reader must be aware that, though dAgurov and dAdqura occur 
repeatedly in the Iliad and the Odyssey, dAevpa is not found 
in either; and dAd¢urov was properly barley-flour, aAevpov that 
of wheat—Adcupa >: kupiws ra tod olrov, dAdira b€ Ta TOV 
KpiOGv— Additov’ To amd véas KpLOijs 7) olrov Teduppevov GAeupov © 
—'Addura%: ris xpiOys Ta GAevpa—"AAguta® Kupios pev Ta amd 
meppuypeveav Kal adicbevcGv KpiOGv Opatopata, KkataxpyatikOs be 
Ta and TupGr 7) paxOv— Axry * rpody. GAdutov kpiOjs— AAdurov' 
H afioroywrdtn Tpopy’ Kuplws Ta and TOV TEdpvypévov KpL\OGv 
(kat) GdecOecSv Opavopata 8—Anpyrpids + KpidH EEdotvxos — 
Anrraii: ai énruspevar kpiOat. 

We may therefore safely conclude, that no dporos could 
have been older than this év rp ‘Papfa: and if so, that the zpon- 
pocia, absolutely, would require to be understood first and 
properly in reference to that *. What shall we say then to 
the dporos én Sxipw? which, to judge from the order of enu- 
meration, appears to have got precedence of the other two. 
i. If that was really the case, after a certain time at least, 
and the dporos év “Papia took place in Pyanepsion, this éz? 
«ip» probably took place in Boédromion. Proclus, com- 
menting on Hesiod k, where seed-time was designated as that 
of the cosmical setting of the Pleiads, (the end of October, 
or beginning of November,) observes that anciently it must 
have been earlier, as was proved by the mysteries; which 
implies that the mysteries also were connected in some man- 
ner or other with seed-time: and that would be the case, if 


* Tt appears from the Scholia on Aristophanes, cited supra, page 282, 
that this ceremony was connected in some manner or other with that of 
the eipeotayy also, (cf. Scaliger De Emendatione, i. 32 A.) the date of 
which was the 8th of Pyanepsion, (see Vol. i. page 119). We may infer 
from this fact that, when the Gecuoddpia were transferred to Pyanepsion, 
the IIponpocia in question was transferred with them. 


Z Hesychius. cf. Schol. in Plutum. ¢ Hesychius. 
765 Ev xpiBavwrav: ad Acharn. 86 Ex d Anecdota, 202. 19. 
KpiBavov. € Ibid. 386. 3. 

a Schol. in Theocritum, ad Idyll. f Etym. M. 8 Ibid. 
Vii. 34 Evnpi6ov. h Hesychius. i Ibid. 

b Hesychius. k Opp. et Dies, 389. 
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the dporos émt Skip» was celebrated in the mystical month, 
and preliminary to the mysteries. 

ii. A gloss occurs in Hesychius, Eis Bods’ ’A@jvynoww ijy€pa 
ovtws Kadetrat tod Bondpoy.dvos—wherein, though otherwise 
obscure, through an allusion to the use of the ox there 
seems to be a reference to seed-time. Nor is it improbable 
that the true reading of the text, in this instance, instead of 
Eis Bods, may have been Eis Bods, with the ellipsis of ¢vyds, 
or dpotos, one of the ox, in the sense of the first of the ox; 
the first act of the process of ploughing and sowing: the car- 
dinal being put for the ordinal number, conformably to an 
ancient idiom, which might have been as characteristic of the 
Greek language at this period, as of those of the east. 

ii. There is another gloss in Hesychius, Tponpdo.a’ ra mpd 
Tov adpotov Ovpata. Kal 6 Anpos b€ atta TpoapKTovpia Karel. 
Now Arcturus, in the calendar of Meton, did not rise helia- 
cally later than September 16; and therefore these zponpooia, 
in the sense of tpoapxtovpia also, could not have been offered 
later than September 15. And in the correction of Solon, 
in the first year of the cycle, neither could Boédromion 5 fall 
later than Sept. 15; and a stated sacrifice, mpd rod apdrov, 
attached to Boédromion 5, in his calendar, might be said to 
have been zpo dpxtovpov, as much as zpo Tod apdtov, a sacri- 
fice preliminary to the appearance of Arcturus, as well as to 
the use of the plough. 

iv. And lastly, in the Anecdota of Bekker, there is a gloss 
under the head of Tevéora!|—Ovdons te éoptijs dnuotedots "AOH- 
vais Bondpopdvos méeumtns (corrige méum7y) Tevéova kadovuperys, 
KaOdrt dyot Pirdyopos cal Tddrwv ev rois *A€oor...7l Kkodver pi) 
povov ent tis SnwoteAots Eoptijs GAAG kal ent ris idlas Exaotov 
tacoeoOat; which ascertains the fact of a ritual observance, 
of some kind or other, under the name of Tevéor.a, on the 
fifth of Boédromion, as old as the time of Solon. Tevéova is 
opposed by the Greek grammarians to Ievé9A1a—as a man’s 
mind-day is to his birthday; the anniversary of his death 
to that of his birth. Tevéova otk dp0ds TlOetau emi THs yevebAtov 
nuepas ™—Teveddta’ 7 bv’ eviavtod emioitijoaca tod TexOévTos 
€opTy. Kal Tevéowa’ 4 O0 eviavtod pynun®. But we learn from 


1 Pag. 86. 20. m Phrynichus, Sopiotik}) wapackevh, sive Diction. Atticum. 
n Etym. M. cf. in Pevé6An, and Suidas, Tevéora. 
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Hesychius, that this name was also given to a day on which 
there was a sacrifice to the earth: Tevéo.a' éopr mevOos 
(wevOnuepos) “AOnvaiors’ of S& Ta Nexvowa’ Kat ev TH Tuepa 
(corrige kat H€pa, ev 9) tH yj Ovovor. And that he meant by 
the Tevéova in this sense the same ceremony which was re- 
ferred to in the Anecdota, as taking place in Boédromion, 
may be inferred from another gloss in the latter, on Tevéova 
also, which as far as it goes is the same with this in Hesy- 
chius®: Tevéowa Eopti) tapa "A@nvatois mevOijpepos (mEvOysos)* ob 
d€ Ta Nextoua. 

Laying therefore all these considerations together, we infer 
from them that the Tevéo.a, celebrated on the 5th of Boé- 
dromion, was probably the sacrifice preliminary to the dpotos 
émt Sxipo; so called because the reproduction, and re- 
viviscence, and as it were birth-day of the fruits of the 
ground, was commemorated and ushered in thereby*. If tra- 
dition did actually connect this dporos with Skirus the sooth- 
sayer, and the war of Erechtheus and Eumolpus, it must 
have laid it in the mystical month; the month afterwards 
called Boédromion, in which also it laid this war—supposing 
the month to have derived its name from something which 
happened in it, and during this war P. 

For these reasons we consider it probable that Solon ap- 
pointed a special dporos on the 5th of Boédromion, as the day 
of the annual revival, the nativity, Tevéoua, of the fruits of 
the ground ; for that all these dporou iepol, in the order in 


* It is far from improbable that as seed for the climate of Egypt 
would vegetate in four days, (see our Fasti Catholici, ii. 133,) so even 
for that of Attica it would vegetate in ten days; and therefore that seed 
sown, emit Exipw, on the 5th of Boédromion, would be already above 
ground by the 15th, the first day of the mysteries, and certainly so by the 
18th, the last of the original feriz of the mysteries. It is manifest too, 
that either the text of Hesychius, supra, Tevéora, éopri mevOipos ’A@nvators 
is to be corrected by that of the Anecdota, Teveowa, opr mapa AOnvaiors 
mevOnpepos, or vice versa: but which by which is difficult to decide. On 
the one hand, a feast of five days, Boédromion 5-9, would be totally un- 
known and unheard of, except from this testimony of the Anecdota; and 
yet on the other, éopt7 mevOnuepos, as a gloss on T'evésta, was much more 
likely a priort to get corrupted into €opt7) meévOimos, than éopry mévOipos 
into €opt1 mevOnpepos. 


© Pag. 231. 19. P See Vol. i. pag. 116. cf. Etym. M. Bondpopeiv. 
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which they preceded or followed one another in the ca- 
lendar, were first prescribed and settled by Solon, we make 
no doubt. And the stated date of the first, in his calen- 
dar, in the normal state of the cycle, being September 15, 
its proper zponpocta would precede the stated date of the 
heliacal rising of Arcturus, Sept. 16, just by one day; and 
therefore it might naturally acquire the name of the sacri- 
fice before Arcturus, as well as before the plough, as it 
appears to have done+. ‘The second, in like manner, would 
probably be appointed for the 5th of Pyanepsion, as the first 
was for the 5th of Boédromion ; in the rectified years of the 
eycle, October 15: and the third, the dporos imo Hew, for the 
5th of Mzemacterion, a month later than the second, Nov. 14. 
This dporos in particular no doubt took place in some part 
of the country, where the soil was naturally shallow, and 
hard, and dry; and would be purposely assigned to that 
period in the natural year, when the autumnal rains might 
be expected to set in—i.e. Mera IJAeudda, at least. In the 
Marmora Oxoniensia4, there is an entry on the 20th of Me- 
macterion, Avi yewpy@ mézavov, which recognises this as the 
seed-month, and probably on the most general scale. 


Srection VI.—On the names of the Thesmophorian Ferie. 


i. The Occpodédpia. This name of the first day is known 
only from the testimony of Photius". There is reason how- 
ever to believe that it was not strictly Oecpoddpia, the name 
of the whole solemnity itself, but something which, though 
closely resembling it, was not actually the same with it, Oc- 
spopdpa or Oecpoddpor. 

For, ist, a gloss occurs in Hesychius, on the word Afwyya: 
Ovoia tis ’AOnvnow, ev anoppyt@ tedovpevy bTO TOV yuvaikOv ev 
Tots Oecpopdpors: and as the institution of the Thesmopho- 
ria 1s ultimately to be traced to the Fable of the Raptus, 
and its object professedly was to commemorate the pursuit 
of the Ravisher by the mother of the Koré; it cannot be 


+ This first of the three sacred dporo, and its stated sacrifice, as we 
observed supra, vol. il. 579, was probably that which Euripides had in 
view in his Supplices, ver. 28 sqq. 


q xxi. pag. 5. 10. xr Supra 272. 
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considered improbable that one of the days of the solemnity 
itself might have had a special reference to this mystical 
Raptus and Pursuit: and if so, the first of all, the day on 
which it must have been supposed the Raptus took place and 
was discovered. 

ii. It is observable also, that to this name of the Aiwypa 
Hesychius adds the further designation of the “Azod{oypa— 
To atro kal "Atodlwypa Sarepov exAjOy—and as Afwyya meant 
pursuit, and ’Azodlwypya, driving away, it is evident that in 
themselves this Aiwypa and this ’Atodfwyya of the Thesmo- 
phoria must have been different things, and intended of dif- 
ferent things, though it might have so happened that both 
met on the same day, and whatsoever was intended by them 
respectively, it was commemorated on the same day. And, 
as to what this might be, there is a gloss in Suidas also, on 
Xadkiduxdov Alwyya—Tots Oecpoddpors “AOjvyct Te vopspov" ev 
TOACUM yuvatkov eiEapevev Si@yxOijvat Tos ToAEuiovs. Kat cvvE- 
Bn dvyetiv eis Xadkidat os kai Shuos. If this incident fell on 
the day of the Afwyya, it is competent to explain how the 
Aiwypa of earlier times came to acquire the additional name 
of ’Azodiwypa; viz. because of a successful repulse of some 
enemies on that day, supposed to have been due to the 
intercession of the women who were celebrating the The- 
smophoria. And as these enemies are said to have fled to 
Chalkis, (n Eubcea,) and the event itself was ever after 
called the Xadk.diuKdv Alwywa, we may conjecture that the 
attack repulsed on this day was one of some enemies from 
Chalkis. c 

Now it is very observable that both Hesychius, speaking 
of this event under the name of the ’Azodfwyya, and Suidas, 
speaking of it under that of the Xadkidicov Alwyya, date it 
alike, ’Ev tots Oeopodpdpors, not Ev trois Oeopodopios. And 
yet Ocopoddpia, not Oecuoddpa, was the proper style of the 
solemnity itselfin Greek. Occpoddpia: ra prvoripia ths Arjyn- 
Tpos, 7) Ovowa éoptyss. If then the reading is sound in each 
instance, we must infer from it that ’Ev tots Occpoddpors was 
not intended in either of the Thesmophoria in general, but of 
some day of the Thesmophoria in particular; and conse- 


s Hesychius. cf. the rest of the Grammarians, and the Lexicographers in 
voce. 
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quently that some one of the Thesmophorian ferize must have 
been called ©copoddpa or Oecpoddpoat. 

And this appears to be confirmed by the comment of the 
Scholiast on Theocritust; Novos yap iv ’A@nvaiows Kat €éros 
rede Ta Oeopopdpta—after which, describing the beginning 
of the ceremony, he proceeds, Eis 5€ ra Oeopopdpia raira 
mapbévo. yuvatkes kal tov Biov cepval Kata Tip juepav Ths TeAETIS 
Tas vopuluovs BiBAous Kal tepas bmep TOV KopupGv adTGv avetiGecar, 
kal @oavel Attavedovoar amjpxovto eis “EAevotva. That is, 
there was, on the first day of the ceremony, a procession, 
from Athens to Eleusis, of virgins, carrying on their heads 
the mystical books, the @eopol of the Thesmophorian ordi- 
nance ; which, if true, was competent to give them the name 
of the Oeopoddpot, as the carriers of these Oecuoi on that day, 
and to the day itself that of the ©copodopo too, or Oecpo- 
opa’ (Ta TGV Oeopoddpov.) 

ii. The Kdod0s. The name of this day, according to Pho- 
tius, was Kd@od0s; according to Hesychius, ”Avodos : the 11th 
of Pyanepsion, according to each. And the proper sense of 
”Avodos being ascent, and that of Kda@od0s descent, the fact to 
which we adverted supraY (from the Scholiast on the The- 
smophoriazusz) relative to the site of the Oecpoddpiov, or 
temple of the @ecpoddpou, as situated on rising ground, even if 
there were no other mode of explaining this difference, would 
be competent to account for it. For, if there was a proces- 
sion of the women on this day, first up to that temple, and 
again down from this temple, the day on which both took 
place might be called the “Avodos with reference to the 
former, and the Kd@odos with reference to the latter. But 
even this, it appears to us, does not assign the true ground 
of the distinction, which, if we are not mistaken, was some- 
thing much more mystical, and more in character with the 
nature of the solemnity itself, going on along with this pro- 
cession to the temple of the Oecpoddpor, and consequently on 
the same day. | 

There was one day of the mysteries, as we have seen, 
called KdéAa$os, from something which was done upon it; 
and there was a KaAdéov xd0od0s, at the Thesmophoria, as we 
learn from the following allusion to it, in the Hymn to De- 


t Idyll. iv. 25. v Page 272. 
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meter of Callimachus, which was as likely and as competent 
to have given the name of the Kd0od0s to the day on which it 
took place in its own solemnity, as the other to that of the 
Kddados in the Eleusinian one. 


T@ Kaddbo karidvros emipbeyEarbe yuvaikes, 

Aduarep péya xaipe, rodutpdde movAupeduuve. 

Tov Kadabov Katidvta yapal* Oaceiabe BeBaXoi, 

pnd ard T& Téyeos pnd vyrd0ev advyacanabe X— 
As also from the comment of the old Scholiast on the last 
line: "Edos yap jv év ’AOjvas ev wptopern tpépa ent dyhpwatos 
peperbat kadrdbtov eis tyynv ths ArpyntposY. And this was a 
very solemn procession. The Kalathus was drawn through 
the streets, in a chariot, harnessed with four white mares, 
types of the four seasons— 

TR peya xaipe, moruTpode LE OES 

xXos ai TOY Ka\adov Aevkdtpixes ¢: l7T7TOl ayovte 

Téooapes’ &s apiv peydda Oeds evpyavacoa 

Aevkov €ap AevKdy de Oepos kal xeipa Hépoica 

n&et kai POwdrwpov' eros & eis GAXo pudakei 2— 
And it was attended as far as the Prytaneum by the women 
of all ages; from thence to the Thesmophorium (the temple 
of Demeter and the Koré) only by those who were under the 
age of sixty; all being without shoes, and headdresses, and 
some of them carrying Aikva— 


‘Os © dmedii@ror kal avaprvkes doru Taredpes, 
&s 1d0as as Keadds mavarnpeas eEopes ater. 

as ai Axvodpor xpuyo@ mea Nikva hépovte, 

Os dupes Tov xpvadv apedéa tacaipecba. 
peoda Ta THs TOALOS TpoTavHia Tas aTeAeoT@S 
Taode Teheoopias’ roti Tay Gedy dypis 6papteiv 
airwes €Enxovta KaT@Tepat 2— 

So far then as concerned this ceremony of the KaAdéov 
«d0050s on this day, it might be called the KdOodos ; so far as 
concerned the procession to the temple, and up rising ground, 
it might be called the ’Avodos, in the sense of the ’AvdBaots: 


* Td est, from the lower, or level ground. 


= Ali y Cf. ad vers. 121. 
2 Vers. 120. a Vers. 125. 
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and thus there would be no real inconsistency between the 
name of the day in Photius and that in Hesychius *. 

ii. The Nyorefa. That this was the proper name of the 
third of the Thesmophorian feriz appears not only from 
Photius supra», but also from Athenzeus¢ : Tév Kuvixév tis 
éaTépios OGY Edy, “Avdpes Pidrou yy Kal jets Nynorelav dyouer, 
Ocopodopiov tiv peony, Sti dixnv Keotpéwv vyorevouev ; and 
that it was originally the 16th of Pyanepsion we have the as- 
surance of Plutarch ¢: Karéotpewe & éxrn én déka Tod Ivave- 
Wudvos pnvos, ev } tiv oxvOpwrordrny Tév Oeopopoplov fyuépav 
dyovoa Tapa TH Oe@ vnotevovow ai yuvaixes. 

To fast one day at the Thesmophoria, if not more, is as 
well-known a characteristic of its proper rule as any— 


"ANN @orrepel Ceapopopiors vryorevoper 
avev Oundra@v ©. 


Hence Phurnutusf: Nyorevovor d& eis tiwdy rijs Arjuntpos, i) 
yepaipovtes avtiy idio tpdmm twl, (am avrijs,) (i)) bua Td mpds 


* The reader cannot fail to remark that while this name of the Kd6oSos 
(Kadd6ov scil.) would thus appear to have been common to both the Eleu- 
sinia and the Thesmophoria, it was that of the fourth day in the former, 
and that of the second in the latter. This agreement in one respect, and 
distinction in another, is one among the other proofs that while both these 
institutions had a common end and object in view, their details respectively 
were settled independently of each other. 

As to the distinction itself, we doubt not that the KdXados was used in 
the Thesmophoria in the same mystical sense as in the Eleusinia; viz. as 
the receptacle of the full grown ears of corn, obtained from the seed; i.e. 
of the mystical Koré, both as sown and lost in the seed at first, and as re- 
covered in the grain at last. We observe however that in the order of the 
Thesmophorian Feriz the Kddodos followed the Alwyya, and the Kah\tye- 
veva the Nyovreia; i.e. the mystical raptus was followed by the mystical 
recovery of the seed, as the type of the Koré, in the former instance, and 
the mystical loss by the mystical edpeous, in the Képn herself, in the other : 
and it seems to have entered into the conception and plan of Triptolemus, 
though not into that of Eumolpus, that the Thesmophorian ritual on the 
third and fourth day, mutatis mutandis (that is, substituting the antitype 
for the type, the reality for the similitude,) should be the avricrovyov of 
that of the first and the second. His A‘wyya on the first answered to 
the Nyoreia on the third, and his KdAa6os on the second to the Kad- 
Aeyéveca on the fourth. 


b Page 272. € vii. 80. 1 Demosthenes, xxx. 
© Aristoph. Aves, 1519. f Cap. 28. De Cerere et Vesta, pag. 210. 
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plav hyépav anéxecOat Tov Sedopevwv adtois tm adtijs, 7) K,T- A: 
which attests the fact of the rule, but assigns an explanation 
of it totally at variance with the traditionary account of its 
origin. In that account the fasting of Demeter herself cuts 
a conspicuous figure; but solely because of the raptus and 
the disappearance of the Koré, and as the natural expression 
of the distress of Demeter under the sense of her bereave- 
ment ff. The weight or burden (the load of grief) which 
she had then to sustain acquired her the name of ’Ay@eia: 
"AxOeias 4 Anuajrnp, wvotten@s—from ay os, a load or weight : 
and its acuteness or poignancy that of ’Axaia, from dyos, 
acute pain, aching pain, in Greek; one of the commonest of 
her titles: "Ayala h- éniderov Arjuntpos’ and tod wept tv Képnv 
dyxous, Strep emovetto avatntotca avtiv—Ayxaia' éniderov Ajpn- 
Tpos. Bpaxeta ) mpaTn and Tod dyxous, paAAov 7) amd TOD 7XoOV 
K,T.A.— Axara ** 7 Anuatnp mapa ’Artikols... elpytrat mapa 7d 
dyos tis Kédpns «,t.A. Nor must it be confounded with 
’Axaua, as derived from Gyos pro 7jyxos, another of her titles 
also; the first syllable of which was long, that of the other 
short!: though the scholiasts of antiquity are not uniformly 
attentive to these distinctions— 
*Os pa tyv Anuntp’, éxeivos jvik’ Hv Covxvdidns, 
ovd ay adrny THY Axaay padias qvecxer ay ™, 
On which the Scholiast : ’Ayaidy 6€ tiv Anuntpa exddovy amo 
Tod KTUTOU TOY KUUBddrwV Kal TUULTAVEeYV, TOD yevouevou Kara CTN- 
aw ths Képns...i) dad Tod meEpt Thy Ovyarépa axous— 
Tov pev 7 épeee aris ovver’ ’Axauy 
Anpentnp ¢Braev 2— 

where also the Scholiast: To d€ ’Axaim, Anurrnp, 7 bia 76 dyos 
kal THY AdTHY THs Ovyatpods, 7) bia Tov TOV KUYUBddev 7jxov—Kal 
tap “EdAnoww 6uora TOAAG yiverar Tepl Tov adTov duod TL ypdvov 
ois Alytmruot SpGow €v tois datos. Kal yap “AOjvynot vyotevovow 
al yuvaixes €v Oecpodopiors yapal xaOijuevar, kat Bowwtot ta Tis 
-Axatds péyapa Kwovow, "ExayxOy tiv éoptiv éxeivnv dvoudtovtes, 
ws 61a THY THs Képys caOodov ev dxeu THs Arjntpos ovens °. 

It is clear therefore that the fasting of the women at the 


ff Callimachus, Hymn. in Cererem, 1 Etym. M. in ’Ayaid. 
5-8. , m Aristophanes, Acharn. 708. 
& Hesychius. h Tbid. n Nicander, Theriaca, 484. 


i Anecdota, 473.28. k Etym. M. © Plutarch, De Tside et Osiride, lxix. 
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Thesmophoria was an expression of their sympathy with De- 
meter ; that they fasted this day under the supposed sense of 
the loss of the Koré as she had done under the real. And 
this fast of theirs lasted till evening, because Demeter’s had 
done so too, and was first broken in the evening— 

“Eotrepos ex vehéwy eoxéyyaro mravika vetrat’ 

"Eorepos 6s te metv Aapdrepa pavos erence, 

aprayiwas 6K arvota peTéotixey Lyvia Kopas P— 

Que quia principio posuit jejunia noctis, 

Tempus habent mystz sidera visa cibi 4. 

This one day therefore must have been, as Plutarch de- 
scribed it, the saddest of all: the day of the load (ézax6js), 
as the Beeotians called it. It is evident also that if it was 
not as early as the first or the second, it could not have been 
later than the third ; because the fourth and last, as we shall 
see by and by, must have been devoted to a very different 
purpose, incompatible with any such ceremony as that of a 
fast like this. 

iv. The KaddAtyévera—Aud ti tots Oecpodoplos ai tv ’Epe- 
Tplewv yuvaikes ov Tpds Top GAAG Tpds FALoV dmTGoL TA Kpea, Kal 
KaddAtyéverav od kadotow"™; «K,t.A. This name, as the personal 
designation of some one associated with the Occpoddpor, is 
recognised in the following of Aristophanes — 

EvyeoOe taiy Oeopodpédpouy 
ti Anpntpe kal tH Képn, 
kal T@ 1dovt@ Kal TH Kaddcyeveia, 
kal tT) Kouvpotpépe, ti 17, 
kal T@ “Eppn kal Xdpuocw $. 
We learn too from Alkiphront that the women of Athens 
used to swear by the KaAAuyevera; and at Acree in Sicily there 
was an inscription ¥, 
Kahdvyev(e)i(a 
evyav— 
absolutely. This term then would thus appear to be recog- 
nised as a proper name; yet who the person was to whom it 
belonged, and what the meaning or reason of the name, seems 
to have been obscure and doubtful even to the ancients. 


P Callimachus, Hymn. in Demetr. 7. s Thesmophoriazuse, 295. 
ci76: t Epp. ii. iv. ty 
4 Ovid, Fasti, iv. 535. Y Corpus Inscript. 5432. ii. 584. 
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Hesychius has Kaddtyéverav’ GAAG tHv Anuntpav ynv—which is 
no doubt corrupt; especially as he proceeds, Ovdels yap otras 
ey TH ynv KadAuyéveray’ of pev tpoov adris. ot 6& yeplav (corr. 
yepapav *), of d€ akdAovdov. Photius (in voce) has,’ A7oAAdéwpos 
pev Thy ynv? of S& Avds cat Anpytpos Ovyarépa’ ’Apioroddyys be 
0 K@uLKOS Tpoddn *. 

In our opinion this second explanation is the true one: 
and the Kalligeneia, from whom the fourth of the Thesmo- 
phorian ferize derived its name, was the daughter of Demeter, 
the Koré herself, only under a new appellation—the Koré, as 
recovered, the Koré, as reappearing, after the raptus, in a 
new form, and in a new relation to the ceremony. ‘The tra- 
ditionary fable of the adp7ay) was this—That Pluto descended 
with his prey to the shades; that Demeter, in search of the 
Koré, descended thither too: that Demeter and the Koré met 
again in the shades; and that Pluto, having been commanded 
by Jupiter to send back the Koré along with Demeter, com- 
plied in appearance with the command, but virtually rendered 
it nugatory,-by giving her, before her departure, a grain of 
the pomegranate seed to eat, which would oblige her to re- 
turn again after a time—Auds 8 Tdovrova tiv Képny avarép- 
wat xedevoavtos, 6 Avtar, va py ToAW xpdvoy Tapa TH pyTpl 
KaTapmelyy, poids €Owxev ait payeiv KoxKov Y— 

Kaprradipes S avdpovoe’ ind xappatos’ adtap by abttn 
pons KoxKkov edaxe ayeiv pedindéa AdOpn, 

api € vounoas iva py pévoe juata mavta 

at&t map’ aidoin Anuntept kvavorrem)he 2, 

There was no natural vegetable production to which so 
profoundly mystical a virtue seems to have been attached in 
ancient times, as this of the malum punicum, or pomegranate, 
as we hope to see more clearly hereafter. The meaning of 
this part of the fable, in other respects, is evident. The Koré 
being the type of the plant as well as of the seed; her proper 
cycle of being must be one of concealment first, and of ap- 

* And among those who understood the Ka\Acyéveca of the nurse of the 
Kop, if not of Demeter herself, Nonnus is to be included— 

Keide d€ Kadduyévecay env edrraida reOnvny 


kdAdure ovv Taddpo.ot, K,T.A.—V1. 140. 


x Cf. Hesychius, lepapat, and Harpo- Zz Homerus, Hymnus in Demetram, 
cration in voce. 372. cf. 411-413. 
y Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, i. v. 3. 
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pearance again afterwards, in a certain order and alternation. 
It was not of much importance per se what seed and its proper 
plant might have been fixed upon as an instance, to exemplify 
this general law of the cycle of all seeds, and their respective 
plants: and if the pomegranate seed was selected for the 
purpose, it was for another reason, which we reserve for fu- 
ture explanation. 

It seems then that the ’Avodos was as essential to the fable 
of the dpaay} from the first, as the Kddod0s. And that this 
mystical ”Avodos meant the appearance of the plant, as spring- 
ing from the seed out of the ground, just as the mystical 
Kd0od0s did the commission of the seed to the ground—may 
be inferred from the tpocyaipynryjpia, or, as it is also written, 
mpocyaptotypta, of the Attic ritual; a sacrifice appointed to 
commemorate the coming back or ascent of the Képy—llpoo- 
xarpntipia** “Eopty map’ ’A@nvators (ypapopévyn lege) ayouevy 
dre doxel amévat 7 Képn—where the reason of the thing re- 
quires that we should read dviévar for amévat, though Photius 
and Suidas (after Harpocration) under the same head both 
have dmeévar also—Dpocyapiotypia >> 1 wvotixy Ovola tis ’AOn- 
vas, imp TOV dvopevwv kapndv. Hesychius has a gloss, ITpo- 
Adyia’ Ovola mpd TGV KapTdv TEAovpevn tnd Aakdvev—which 
must have been meant of something among them, analogous 
either to these apocyatpynrjpia, or to the zponpdo.a of the 
Athenians. But the best explanation of these Attic zpooxat- 
pntipia is given by Suidas, under Ipoxapiotipia— Hyépa €v 
7 ob ey TH Gpxh mavTEs Apxouévov KapTav pvecOat, Ajyovtos 75y 
Tod xemdvos, Ovoy Th AOnvai. TH Se Ovola dvoya TpoxaproTripta. 
He continues; Avxotdpyos év 76 Tept tis tepwodvns: Thy tolvuv 
apxaorarny Ovolav ba THY dvodov THs Oeod, dvopacbeicay be Ipo- 
XapioTipia, dua THY BAdoTHOW TOY KapTayY TGV dvopevov K,T.A. 
This ceremony therefore was expressly intended to welcome, 
and as it were congratulate, the Képy upon her coming up 
again from the shades (i.e. as the new-born plant now ap- 
pearing out of the ground): and that’ being the case, it is 
probable zpooxapucripia was more properly what it was called 
from the first than zpoyapiorjpia — tpocyapifouat in Greek 
having the sense of to welcome or congratulate, but not zpo- 
xapiCopat. 


& Harpocration. b Anecdota, 295. 3. 
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Now that the “Avodos or coming back again of Anparnp, 
and consequently that of the Képy also, must have been cele- 
brated at the Thesmophoria, in some manner or other, and 
as what it was in itself, a subject of rejoicing and gladness, 
may be inferred from various considerations. i. Suidas has 
Uryivia kal Skipa* €optal yuvarkGv: and at the Thesmophoria ; 
as appears from Aristophanes’ play so called— 

IIpocdpiav r adry SidocOat Ztynviowws Kal Skipos ©. 
with which we may compare 

"Oca Skipos edo€e tais éuais pidkars— 
from the Ecclesiazuse also4. ii. Srijviae* Eopry AOjvyow, ev 
7) Svackémrover Kal Aowdopotow: on which light is thrown by 
the gloss of Photius; Srijvia: éopri "A@jvynow ev 7 eddKer 7 
dvodos yeverOat tis Ajuntpos’ Edowopodvto 8 ev adryn vuKtos at 
yvvaixes dAAjAats. oTws EvBovdos. Laying these testimonies 
together, we may infer that the Srijvia or Zkipa made a part 
of the Thesmophorian solemnity, being like the rest of it con- 
fined to the women; that they commemorated the return of 
Demeter from the shades, and therefore with the Koré ; that 
the proper day of these festivities was the Kadduyéveia, the 
only one of the Thesmophorian feriz, at this period of the 
solemnity, open to such an use and purpose; and that being 
celebrated by night, they began on the evening of the KaAXu- 
yevera, they were celebrated in the night which preceded the 
day of the KadAryéveia *. 

It follows that the true idea of the KaAAryévera must always 
have been that of the Képn, but in a new form, and in a new 


* The scholia on the Thesmophoriazusa. indeed, ad vers. 841, distin- 
guish between the Srjma and the Skipa— Apddrepar €oprat yuvarkav, Ta 
pev Sryvia pd Sveiv Trav Cecpopopiar, Hvaveyavos 0. ra d€ Skipa heyeoOai 
act ties Ta yivdpeva iepa ev TH EoptH Tavtn Anuntpe Kal Képy’ of O€ Ore 
*Eniokupa (corr. Emioxipa) vera rh AOnva. On the strength of this tes- 
timony it may be admitted, if necessary, that the =rja preceded the 
Thesmophoria by two days; but it will still follow that the 2«ipa made 
part of the Thesmophoria, and being the sacrifices therein to Demeter and 
the Koré in conjunction, must have been those of the Kad\vyéveca—the 
day of the mystical dvodos. This is intimated even by their name itself, 
ta Sxipa—which implies that they were much the same thing in relation to 
the ceremony of the Thesmophoria, as the dpotos emi Skip» or the ’Emi- 
oxipa to that of the mysteries. 


¢ Vers. 834. 4 Vers. 18. cf. 59. © Hesychius. 
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relation to the solemnity; the Képn of the dpnayy recovered. 
The Képy as the subject of the dpmayi was the seed; as the 
subject of the restoration, was the plant. Such, we appre- 
hend, was the real mystical conception of the KaAAryévera of 
the last day. It follows that, though coming next to the Nr- 
orela, this day must have been of a totally different character 
from that; and would be devoted to gladness and rejoicing 
as naturally as that to grief and sadness. We observed supraf 
that the beginning and the end of the Thesmophoria exhi- 
bited a contrast of this kind; and it is manifest that the 
Thesmophoriazusz of Aristophanes themselves were concluded 
with songs and dancesg. Such a contrast was to be expected 
a priort from the analogy of the Thesmophoria to the Isia. 
In both an efpeors must some time or other have been com- 
memorated, as well as an ddaviopds. The only difference 
between them was that in the Isia the same person was the 
subject of both, and under the same name, viz. Osiris; in the 
Thesmophoria the same person was so, but not under the 
same name. As the subject of the ddavicpos, it was the 
Képy, (the seed, as committed to the ground, endued indeed 
with a principle of vitality, but concealed as yet, and dormant 
and inactive ;) as that of the efpeous, it was the KaAAryévera, 
the sprightly, thriving, and vigorous plant, emerging into life 
and light, out of death and darkness. 





CHAPTER V. 


Section I.—On the Thesmophoria, extra Atticam, or in other 
parts of Greece. 

‘EAAjver, observes Pausanias}, of pddiora dudioBytodvres 
"AOnvatous és dpxaudryta Kal dépa & mapa Oedv pacw exew, eloly 
"Apyciouw Kaddmep BapBdpwv Ppvéiv Aiybarior. The Argives laid 
claim to the distinction of having been the first who enter- 
tained Demeter, and received from her the fruits of the 
ground. And if it was true that Argos was founded by Da- 
naus, and the Thesmophoria were brought into Greece by his 

! Page 176. & Vers. 947-1000. cf. Rane, 332-393. hij, xiv. 2. 
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daughters, this claim of theirs had an historical foundation, 
and was better than that of the Athenians themselves: for 
the Argive Isia on this supposition must have been older than 
the Attic Eleusinia or Thesmophoria. They went so far how- 
ever as to pretend that even Triptolemus, the founder of the 
Thesmophoria, was an Argive; Trochalus, an hierophant of 
Demeter at Argos, having migrated to Eleusis, where he 
married, and had two sons, Eubules and Triptolemus. And 
even Triptolemus, according to them, must have lived and 
died at Argos; if, as we learn from Strabo’s account of the 
different races which settled in Armeniai, one was a colony 
of Argives, led thither by Gordys, son of Triptolemus, from 
whom the Gordyzei or Carduchi derived their name *. 
According to the Argives also, this reception of Demeter 
among them went back to the time of Pelasgus son of Triopas!, 
the fifth in descent from Phoroneus, to whom they attributed 
the foundation of the temple of Anyrrnp TleAacyis at Argos. 
And yet this Pelasgus too, according to Auschylus™, was a 
contemporary of Danaus. The people of Megara, on the 
other hand, pretended to a Demeter of still greater antiquity, 
and to a temple called Méyapoy, founded in honour of her, 
along with their city itself, by Kar, the son of Phoroneus and 
grandson of Inachus"; though Megara itself, according to 
the more credible testimony of Theognis°, had no existence 
before the time of Pelops; its true founder having been 
Alcathoéus, one of the sons of Pelops. In like manner, the 
people of ‘Epy.dvn in the Peloponnese pretended to shew a 
temple of Anyarnp XOovia, founded by Clymenus, another son 
of Phoroneus, and X@ovia his sister P; and that Demeter was 
actually worshipped there, under this appellation, and pos- 
sibly from a very remote antiquity, may well be believed 4. 
The Lacedemonians too professed to have a Anijtnp XOovia, 
received from Orpheus; though, as Pausanias observes, they 


sp we Sista Hin Le Siie 

k Cf. also Libanius, xi. ’Avtioxirds, 
i. 287. 16—289. 7. of the colony of 
Argives, sent out in search of Io, under 
Triptolemus also ; which settled on the 
site of Antioch, the ancient Lopolis or 
Tonia. 

1 Pausanias, i. xiv. 2: ii, xxii. 2: 
Xvi. I. 

m Supra, page 192. 


n Pausanias, i. xxxix. 4: xl. ad fin. 

© Vers. 770. cf. the Ciris of Virgil, 
105: Pausanias also, i. xli. 4, 5. 

p Pausanias, li. xxxv. 3, 4, 5. 

4 Cf. Euripides, Hercules furens, 615: 
Hesychius, ‘Epuidvn: Steph. Byz. “Ep- 
puoyv: Suidas, "Av@ ‘Epyiwvos: Antho- 
logia, ii. 95. Aristocles: A®lian, Histor. 
Anim. xi. 4: Plutarch, Pompeius, xxiv : 
Zenobius, Proverb. Cent. ii. 22. p. 259- 
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were much more likely to have borrowed that title from the 
“Epptoveis, their neighbours *. 

We may dismiss all such claims among the Greeks as 
these, the antiquity of which would go beyond the coming of 
Danaus, either as totally destitute of foundation, or as exag- 
gerations of the truth. The Hellenic Demeter could not 
have been older any where in Greece, than Isis in Egypt; and 
Isis could not have been more than a few years older there 
than the coming of Danaus into Greece. It may be admitted 
however, as only consistent, that if the daughters of Danaus 
brought the Isia with them into Greece, and taught it to the 
women of the country; the worship of Demeter, as the same 
with Isis, and the rite of the Thesmophoria, as the same with 
the Isia, must have taken their rise first at Argos: but whe- 
ther under the name of Demeter, and that of the Thesmo- 
phoria, must still be an uncertain point. 

And on this point it is very necessary to attend strictly to 
what Herodotus has said about itS: Kal rijs Anpntpos rederHs 
meépt, THY of “EAAnves Oecpopdpia kad€ovor, Kat ravTns pou Tepl 
evotoua KeloOw, TARY Soov adtns dain éott r€yew. at Aavaod 
Ovyatépes Noav al tiv TeAeTIVY TavTyy ef AiydmTov e€ayayotoa, 
kal di0déacar Tas TleAacyiwridas yuvatkas. pera 6& efavactdons 
maons TleAomovyyncov td Awpiéov, e€améAeTO 7) TEAETH. Ob SE 
bmoAepOevres TeAoTovvnoloy Kal ovk efavactdvres “Apkades due- 
co ov ati podvot. 

The truth of this latter statement is illustrated by the 
’Apxdé.a, referred to suprat; and it may be observed, in con- 
firmation of it also, that more cases of the worship of Demeter 
and the Koré are noticed by Pausanias in his Arcadica, than 
in any other part of his Description of Greece ; some of them 
of a very remarkable kind, such as that of the Eleusinian 
Demeter at Phenee®; that of the Aéomowa* at Methydrium’, 


* IIpo d€ rod vaod Anuntpi ré e€ott Capos, Kal erepos Acorroivn (Domine 
in Latin, cf. Virgil, Aneid. ili. 113. 438: vi. 138.397; and Serv. in loc.), 
per avtoy S€ peyadns pyntpds Oedv. adra b€ Ta dyddpata, Aé€orowa kai 7 
Anpnrnp, ... €or évos bpoiws idov, ... Exarépou péeyebos Kata Td AOnvynow 
dyakpa padiora ths pytpds. Aapopartos S€ Kal tadta epya. 7 pev ovv An- 
pntnp dada ev SeEia hépa...7 S€ Aéomowa oximrpov Te Kal Kadoupevny 


RiaiiexIV 2/5. Si.171. t Page 220. u viii. xiv. ad fin. cf. xv. I. 
V vill, XXXVii. I sqq. 
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or Megalopolis; and that of Anujrnp MéAawa at Phigalia *. 
That the Thesmophoria therefore, having once been received 
into Arcadia, maintained their ground there, may well be 
believed. But is it equally true, that though received into 
the rest of the Peloponnese, so long before the return of the 
Heraclidze, they survived the revolution produced by that event 
nowhere in that country but in Arcadia? That cannot be sup- 
posed, without denying that the worship of Demeter and the 
rite of the Thesmophoria were just as characteristic of the 
inhabitants of the Peloponnese, after the settlement of the 
Dorians there, as before. The descendants of the Heraclidz 
in these respects were no exception to the rest of the Greeks. 
Hesychius tells us the proper name of the Thesmophoria 
among the Lacedemonians was Tpujepos; and Pausaniasy, 
that in the second Messenian war, and in the second year of 
that war, Aristomenes was made prisoner at Aigila by the 
women of Laconia, when they were celebrating the Thesmo- 
phoria. 

The meaning of Herodotus in the above statement conse- 
quently must have been that the daughters of Danaus 
brought with them the Jsia, and taught the women of the 
country the /sia; and that the women of the country, having 
learnt to observe this rite according to the Egyptian rule, 
continued to observe it according to that rule down to the 
return of the Heraclidze: but that the rest of the inhabitants 
of the Peloponnese, distinct from the Arcadians, having been 
dispossest by that event, it ceased to be observed there accord- 
ing to the old rule, except in Arcadia. The Dorian invaders 
of the Peloponnese might have, and no doubt had, their The- 


’ om - , ” Pee a es a eer, , \ 
KloTny emt Tois yovaow exe’ tH Se exetae tH Seka Kiotns (kiotn)... mpos 
\ a n , a la 
d€ ris Aeoroivns TO Gyddpate eotnkev” Avutos...cbact dé of mepi TO iepov 
rpapnvar thy A€oroway vo Tod Avitov, Kal eivat TOY Titdvey Kadoupevav 
‘ a - Sets s , / , = 
kat Tov “Avutoy ...Tav O€ nucpwy of Apkddes dévdpwv ardvrwy mAnY potas 
> , > A c {2 Ud , a 4 Ce , A 
eokouiCovow es TO tepdy...TavTnv padiota Ge@y aeBovow oi ’Apkdades THY 
Aéoroway (cf. vill. xlii. 2)" Ovyarépa b€ adtiy Tlooeddvos civai pace kai 
, > / > A , > oa / , ‘ \ 
Anpntpos. emikAnos es Tovs ToAAovs eatw avtn A€arowwa, KaOdrep Kal THY 
ex Avos (kal Anpntpos) Képny érovopagovow* idia ti eat dvopa Hepoeddvn, 
9 . 4 , , > , idan ‘ , \ 4 
kaa Opnpos kai ért mpdrepov Ldudes emoincav’ tis b€ Aeoroivns TO dvopa 
edevoa es Tovs aTeheoTEpous ypuery. 


X viii. xlii. 1-5. cf. ix. xix. 4. Y iv. xvii. I. 2 Ibid. 2: Xv. i. 
KAL, HELL. VOL, IV. x 
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smophoria, which they brought with them into the Pelopon- 
nese; and these Dorian Thesmophoria of the conquerors 
supplanted the Egyptian Isia of the original settlers every 
where, except in Arcadia, at first, and in Arcadia itself, in 
the course of time. 

No observance indeed, as we remarked supra®, was so 
general among the Greeks, as the Thesmophoria, except the 
Dionysia; so much so as to render it superfluous to go into 
details for the confirmation or illustration of so well known 
a point, by specifying every instance of the kind which is 
upon record: though many of them would furnish matter 
for curious and interesting speculation, and what is more, 
closely connected with the proper subject of our own in- 
quiries. 


Section II.—On the Cycle of the Thesmophoria, in different 
mstances. 

It is more important to our purpose at present to notice 
the difference of rule, which appears to have prevailed in 
these instances of a common observance, with respect to the 
cycle of the solemnity itself. The Attic Thesmophoria were 
annual, and so were those which are mentioned by Pausa- 
nias at Drymeea in Phocis#*; and it is almost self-evident 
that the nature and final end of an institution like this 
would scarcely be compatible with any but an annual cele- 
bration. It was an annual representation of an annual phe- 
nomenon; the cycle of vegetable production and reproduction. 
And probably, in the great majority of cases, the cycle of the 
observance, agreeably both to the nature of the institution 
and to the reason of things, de facto was an annual one. 

Yet at Budos, belonging to Trapezus on the Alpheus ?, the 
feast of the Meyada Ocai, which meant Demeter and the 
Koré, was celebrated 6:4 tpirov érovs ©. At Tritzea in Achaia 
the cycle was annual’. At Phenez in Achaia there seems 
to have been a double celebration ; one every year, another 
and a greater (which the Pheneate pretended was the same 
with the mysteries at Eleusis) every other year®. At Kelez 
near Phlius, the feast of Demeter was celebrated 6. érous 


a Page 170. aa x, XxxJli. 6, > viii. xxix. f. c Tbid. 
4 vii, xxii. 6. € viii. xiv. ad fin. : xv. I. 
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rerdprov, and there was a fresh hierophant on each occasion‘, 
And this too the Phliasians professed to have celebrated ac- 
cording to the rule of the mysteries, from the time of Cauno 
son of Kelzenus and grandson of Phiius himself’. It is very 
possible that in such cases as this last the cycle was pur- 
posely accommodated to the principle of the Julian reckon- 
ing; and, had more been made known to us concerning 
them, it might have been found that they were cycles of the 
Julian leap-year, signalised by the recurrence of the Thesmo- 
phorian solemnity—as much as the Athenzea of Erechtheus, 
or, as we may see hereafter, the Cronia of Pelops *. 


* Scaliger!, on the authority as he supposed of Tertullian, maintains that 
the cycle of the mysteries was one of five years. The passage of Tertul- 
lian is the following?: Cum et portas ante quinquennium instituunt ; 
which is evidently corrupt, though easily corrected by reading Epoptas 
instead of Portas. But even then its meaning will be ambiguous. No- 
thing is said in it about initiating every five years; though it may be im- 
plied by the supposed training or preparation of the Epopte (im contra- 
distinction to the Mystz) five years beforehand. Yet even to admit that 
the cycle in the time of Tertullian was one of five years, in the sense of 
four, what proof would that be that the cycle from the first was so too? 
Very probable reasons might be assigned for a change of the rule by the 
time of Tertullian ; particularly the progress which Christianity was 
making, both before and in his time: in proportion to which would be 
the decay and disuse of the rites and ceremonies of Paganism, even the 
oldest and most sacred, like the mysteries themselves. It is very conceiv- 
able that in this way only the number of candidates for the initiation 
might have become so inconsiderable, before the time of Tertullian, that 
it would no longer be compatible with the prescriptive dignity of the 
solemnity, to celebrate it every year. But after all, it is most probable 
that, for some reason or other, Tertullian’s meaning in this passage, was 
not the prima facie one. There is reason at least to believe that the 
mysteries were still annual even after his time*; and they certainly were 
so, as we know from testimony, up to his time. 

For as to their proper cycle from the first—Twes 8¢ hace Kal Tov Ev- 
podmrov evpety THY pUnow THY GuVTEAOULEYNY KaT evtavToY ev "EXevoiw An- 
pntpe Kat Kopn 4—Kail ra pev ere kal viv Ka@ éxacroyv tov éviavrov Seikvu- 


pev°— AAG py Tov ye proTnpioy Ta pev ws apxata TeTipnTa, Ta O ws 


f Pausanias, ii. xiv. r. Shiveda 4's cds 
1 De Emendatione, v. 418. Vol. ii. 167. 
2 Opp. ii. 143. Adv. Valentinianos, 4 Scholia in Gd. Col. 1051. From 
cap. I. Akesodorus, 
3 See supra, Attic Julian calendar, 5 Tsocrates, iv. (Panegyricus,) § 30. 
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dvaykaia, Ta & ws TAEloTOLS yvwopisa. Tdcats ToivuY Tais \Hpots mpopeEper 
Ta ’Edevoina ...pdvor d€ trav ‘EhAnvev Kal?’ €xagtoy eros Toveite Tavyyuply 
ovdepids mevretnpiOos @avAotepay kK, 7. A. 8—i. e. as the scholiast observes 7, 
than the greatest of all ravnyvpets, "Emeid1) dia mevre eray ai peyddar mavn- 
yupets ouvayovrat. 

The distinction of the candidates for the initiation into Miora and 
’Exdarat must be familiar to the classical reader. Muvorns is defined by 
Photius and Suidas, 6 ra prornpia emiorapevos 7) SiddoKwy Y—a definition 
which would take in both the teacher and the disciple. But ptorns in the 
sense of the teacher of the mysteries would be more properly puotaywyds. 
The pvorns, properly so called, was one who had been admitted to the 
lesser mysteries, but not yet to the greater: and it appears that by rule, 
between the acquisition of the name of the pvorns and that of the 
enémtns—a year at least was bound to intervene; from which it fol- 
lows that both must have been celebrated annually. Non semel (dzaé, 
once for all) queedam sacra traduntur!°, Eleusin servat quod ostendat 
revisentibus. rerum natura sacra sua non simul tradit : initiatos nos credi- 
mus: in vestibulo ejus heremus. illa arcana non promiscue nec omnibus 
patent: reducta et in interiore sacrario clausa sunt.—Oi 7a puorypta mapa- 
AapBdvovres pvorat KadodvTat. of Sé mapadaBdrtes Ta pvoTHpia TO avOrs 
emavTe epopaow adra kai érorrevovar !!—Oi ra pvornpia TapahapBavortes 
héyovrar ev apxn pev prota per eviavtov b€ emdmrat Kal esopor 12—Oi puy- 
Oévres ev’Edevoin ev 7H Sevtépa punoer emomreverv Néyovrar 2—Tére & odv 
dva{evyvier eis Ta’ AOnvas eypawev drt Bovderar rapayevdpevos evOds punOy- 
yal, Kal THY TEETH ATacay aro TOY pikp@Y Aypt TY emomTLKaY TapadaBetvr. 
rovto © ov Oepirov Hy, ovd€ yeyovds mpdTEpov, GAAG TA puKpa TOD AvOeaTNnpLo- 
vos €redovvto Ta b€ peydda BonSpopiadvos’ éamrevov S€ rovhaxiaroy and TaV 
peyddov éevavrov Siadurdvres 14. Hence the distinction of the fepa puatica 
and the iepa emomrica—Ti S€ rd emomredoa Ondoi Biddyopos ev THU" ‘Ta 
iepa obros adixet TayTa, Ta Te puoTiKa Kal Ta emomTLKa.” Kal TadAwW" Anuntpio 
pev ody iudv Te eyevero mapa Tods GAXovs, TO pdvoy dua punOjvar Kal eTo- 
MTEvGAL, Kal TOUS XpOvous THs TEAETHS TOUS TaTpiovs peTaxwyOnva >, And 
hence the metaphor, which one of the old comedians applied to sleep, as 
the little mysteries of death: Mvynoipaxos 6 k@puxos wept Umvov Ovadeyo- 
peeves now Or.”Yrvos Ta pukpa Tod Oavarov pratnpra 16, 

The distinction of the mysteries into the pixpa and the peydda, in some 
of the preceding statements, is alluded to as if it was the cause and reason 
of the distinction of candidates into pvora and éndémra also: and that 


8 Aristides, (only 50 or 60 years be- 
fore Tertullian,) xiii. (Panathen.) i. 
3115. 13. cf. xix. i. 420. 17. Hleusinius. 

7 iii. 329. 22. 

9 Cf. Hesych. Mtorns and Micra. 

10 Seneca, Opp. v. 416, 417: Natu- 
ral. Question. vii. 31, 2. 

ll Scholia ad Ranas, 757. 

12 Suidas, ’Emdérra, Exwrrtevew. cf. 
in ’"Ezomrevew. 


13 Harpocration, ’Exemrevxdtav. cf. 
Photius, ’Exrwmrcuxd7wy : Uimerius, 
Ecloge, x. 176. § 4: xxii. 760. § 7. 

14 Plutarch, Demetrius, xxv. cf. 
Diodor. xx. 110. See supra, vol. il. 
106 

15 Harpocration, ’"Avewérrevtos. cf. 
Anecdota, 308, ’Avemdmrrevtov. 

16 Scholia ad Iliad. 2. 231. 
stathius, 981. 3. 
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Section III.—On the number of the Thesmophorian Feria, 
in different instances. 


In this respect too, no uniform rule appears to have every- 
where prevailed; though it is probable that the Thesmo- 
phoria lasted nowhere less than three days. Among the 
Lacedemonians, at least, it was called Tpurjepos, on that very 
account. And from the story which has been handed down 
respecting the death of Democritus 4, it may be inferred that 
they could not have lasted less than three days at Abdera 
also. At Pellene in Arcadia, the feast of Anyjrnp Mvuoia, 
(though whether that was strictly a case of the Oecpoddpia 
may be doubtful.) lasted seven days: "Ayovor 6@ kal éopryy TH 
Anpntp. evtav0a ipepav enrd tpiryn 6& iepa Tis Eopris bnefia- 
ow ot dvdpes €x TOU lepod, KaTadeELTOuevat OE al yuvatkes SpGoLV 
év Ty vuKtl émdca vopos éotly udtais... és b€ tiv emodcay 
«,7T.A.1 Among the Siciliot Greeks in particular the feast 
of Demeter lasted ten days*; and Ovid seems to have taken 
it for granted that the ceremony which he was describing, in 
honour of Demeter also!, would last nine days at least— 

Festa piz Cereris celebrabant annua matres 

Illa quibus nivea velatz corpora veste 

Primitias frugum dant spicea serta suarum, 

Perque novem noctes Venerem tactumque virilem 

In vetitis numerant— 
And the zavréAea of the Thesmophoria in Sicily is men- 
tioned by Athenzus™, after Heraclides of Syracuse ; pro- 
bably too as the name of the last of its feriz; though he 
does not expressly say so. ; 


might be true, from the time when both were in existence together. But 
at first, and when there were, (as we apprehend,) no mysteries but the 
greater, the rule must have been that none should be admitted into them 
as exdmrat, who had not been admitted into them a year before at least as 
pvora. And this must have been what Plutarch meant by saying that 
such a thing as admission in the former capacity without a previous ad- 
mission in the latter, a year before, at the same mysteries, had never been 
known, until it was first permitted in behalf of Demetrius. 


h Diogenes Laertius, ix. cap. vii. i Pausanias, vii. xxvii. 4. 
§ xi. 43: Diodor. Sic. xiv. 3. Ir. Ol. k Diodor. Sic. v. 4. 
xciv. 1, B. C. 404: Atheneus, li. 26: 1 Metam. x. 431. 


Lucian, iii. 221, MaxpdB.or, 18. m xiv. 56. 
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Secrion IV.—On the Thesmophorian Month in the Calendars 
of later times ; and the season of the year to which it seems 
to have been attached. 


With respect to this question also, it is remarkable that 
the matter of fact in repeated instances turns out to have 
been different from what was a priori to have been expected ; 
viz. that, though the Thesmophorian institution was purposely 
conceived and contrived in adumbration of the natural cycle 
of vegetation, yet the season prescribed for it by its own end 
and object, that of seed-time, and consequently late in the 
autumnal quarter, is not that which appears to have been de 
facto assigned it in the Greek calendars of antiquity. 

The feast of Anyjtnp XOovia at Hermione, (a very ancient 
one of its kind,) was celebrated in the summer®: X@ov{a 6 
obv % Oeds Te atitn Kadeirat, Kal XOdvia EoptHY Kata eros ayovow 
dpa Oépovs. In the battle of the Kdmpov ojjya, between the 
Lacedemonians and the Messenians, in the second Messenian 
war, which appears to have been fought in the épa°, Tyrtzeus 
and the Hierophant of Demeter and the Koré took no part; 
probably because it was the time of the Mysteries or the 
Thesmophoria. The Thesmophoria were going on at Chius, 
towards the end of the summer quarter, in the last year of 
the Ionic revolt, B.C. 494, as we shewed on a former occa- 
sionP. In many of the Greek calendars there was a month, 
called Occpoddpios, the site of which, as often as it can be 
determined, is found to have been some time late in the 
summer, never in the autumnal, quarter of the natural year. 

But the most remarkable case of this kind to which we 
could refer is that of the Boeotian Thesmophoria, going on at 
the time of the occupation of the Cadmea4, in the summer, 
and in the month Homoloius; though the Boeotians had a 
month in their calendar which corresponded to Athyr in the 
Egyptian, and to Pyanepsion in the Attic, and seemed to be 
designated by its name of Damatrius, (the month of De- 
meter,) above all others for the Thesmophorian month. And 
it must be admitted that they had a day in this month which 
they called the ’Ezay67s, and a ceremony upon it which cor- 


n Pausanias, li. XXXV. 3. 4. P Vol. iii. 325 sqq. 
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responded to the Attic Nyoreda. And yet their Thesmo- 
phoria properly so called were not celebrated in this month. 

This anomaly in our opinion is explained by the fact that 
in the first, and in all the oldest instances of the kind after 
the first, the Thesmophoria were instituted in imitation of 
the Isia; and therefore attached, as that had been, to the 
17th of the primitive Athyr: and the 17th of the primitive 
Athyr, during the whole of the period which comprehended 
those cases, (the Argive, the Arcadian, the Attic,) was falling 
in September, i.e. strictly speaking, before the natural season 
of seed-time. And though this may appear to have been in- 
consistent with the first principles of the institution itself; it 
was easy, even for the climate of Greece, to obviate that ob- 
jection by an artificial imitation of the natural process of 
vegetation, in the summer, against the Thesmophoria, as 
much as by the gardens of Adonis against the Adonia. The 
Julian epochs of these institutions might continue the same 
as at first ; especially if they were regulated by Julian, or 
Cyclico-Julian, or Octaéteric corrections, which came into 
being along with them. And that being the case, the phe- 
nomenon which we discover in the lunar calendars of later 
times, (viz. that of the Thesmophorian month, and conse- 
quently of the Thesmophoria, its occupying a seat in those 
calendars, much earlier in the natural year than the season of 
seed-time,) could not fail to make its appearance. 


Srcrion V.—On the distinction in the Calendars of antiquity 
between the Feast of Demeter at seed-time, and the Feast of 
the Koré at harvest-time. " 

The Egyptian [sia and the Hellenic Thesmophoria were 
institutions, adapted in the nature of things to one season 
only in the natural year. Each was a symbolical representa- 
tion of the cycle of natural production, from the commission 
of the seed to the ground to its reappearance in the form of 
the plant, and its maturity in the shape of the fruit. Hach 
must consequently in the first instance have been intended 
for seed-time. Each must have been supposed to begin, and 
virtually even to end, at seed-time. 

It is however very conceivable that, as the beginning of 
this natural round was one thing, and its consummation 
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another —and as the commission of the seed to the ground, 
though prior in the order of time to the ripening and reaping 
of the fruit, is only preparatory to it—a distinction might come 
to be made, wheresoever the Thesmophoria were established, 
founded in the reason of things; by virtue of which, while 
there was one feast, in honour of Demeter, in the autumn of 
the natural year, it would appear to be just as proper that 
there should be another, in honour of the Koré, in the oppo- 
site quarter of the year. 

The Egyptian calendar being cyclical, and the date of the 
Isia in that being always the 17th of the equable Athyr ; the 
Egyptian date of this institution, though attached originally 
to the earliest date of seed-time for the climate of Egypt, 
could not continue attached to it, or to any date coincident 
with seed-time, for more than a very few years. Nor can 
there be any doubt that when the Egyptians fixed upon this 
date, because of its coincidence with the autumnal equinox, 
and with the earliest seed-time for the time being, they knew it 
was liable to recede upon that natural term every four years ; 
and therefore that it must have entered into the plan, which 
they had conceived of their Isia even before its institution, to 
regard and treat all seasons of the natural year, as equally 
proper for it, until all had been solemnized and all conse- 
crated by it in their turn. In other words, the true cycle of 
their Isia was that of the dwoxardaoraows of the same equable 
term to the same Julian or natural term again; the Sothiacal 
period itself. 

But with respect to the Grecian Thesmophoria; though 
that too was derived from the same equable term as the Isia 
at first, yet as attached ever after to the same Julian or na- 
tural term, it would soon be perceived that, if such a so- 
lemnity was proper for seed-time or autumn perpetually, 
another, of like kind, must be equally proper for harvest and 
summer also. It would soon begin to appear that no repre- 
sentation of the cycle of natural vegetable production could 
be complete, which did not include the consummation as well 
as the beginning of that process; the ripening and reaping of 
the fruit as well as the sowing of the seed. 

And this no doubt is the true explanation of that cireum- 
stance of the Fable of the Raptus, in which all the accounts 
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of it, beginning with that of the Hymn of Homer, are agreed ; 
whereby the question at issue between the ravisher Pluto and 
the bereaved mother Demeter, whether the Koré should be 
restored or not, is uniformly represented as settled by a 
mutual compromise, that the Koré, as the subject of both, 
should be part of the year under ground with Pluto, and part 
of the year above ground with Demeter— 


~ , 
Nevoe O€ of Kovpny ereos meptreANopevoto 
cal > 
THY TpiTaTny pey potpav UT Copoy nepdevta 
ras 5é dw mapa pyrpi Kat GAXows aOavaroues *— 


And again, (though this part of the original is corrupt)— 


‘Onroére 8 avOeor yal edadecw eiapwvoicr 
mavrodarrois Oaddet, TOT ard Copov nepdevtos 
avtis aver péya Oadpa Oeois Ovntois 7 avOparrots S. 
The substance however of the account of this arrangement 
given in the Hymn is correctly represented in Apollodorust : 
Tlepoeddvn 5€ Ka’ Exactoy éviavTov TO pev Tpitov peta TMAovTw- 


vos nvayKkdcOn pevew, TO 6€ AoiTOV Tapa Tois Oeots *—the plain 


* At medius fratrisque sui moestzeque sororis 
Jupiter ex zequo volventem dividit annum. 
Nunc dea, regnorum numen commune duorum, 
Cum matre est totidem totidem cum conjuge menses. 
Ovid. Metam. v. 564. 


Et factura fuit, pactus nisi Jupiter esset 
Bis tribus ut ccelo mensibus illa foret. 
Tum demum vultusque Ceres animumque recepit, 
Imposuitque sue spicea serta come. 
Largaque provenit cessatis messis in arvis, 
Et vix congestas area cepit opes. 
Fasti, iv. 613. 
Hyginus, Fabb, cxlvi Proserpina... Quod postea Ceres ab Jove impe- 
travit, ut dimidia parte anni apud se dimidia apud Plutonem esset—Ser- 
vius, on Virgil’s 
Nec repetita sequi curet Proserpina matrem, 

Georg. i. 39. 
observes: Sane Ceres a Jove postea meruisse dicitur ut Proserpina sex esset 
cum matre mensibus, sex cum marito: quod ideo fingitur, quia Proserpina 
ipsa est que et Luna, que toto anno sex mensibus crescit, sex deficit : sci- 
licet per singulos menses quindenis diebus : a far-fetched explanation of 


¥ Ver. 445. cf. 463-466: 398-400. S Ver. 401. 
t Bibliotheca, i. v. 3. 
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meaning of all which is that the Koré, as the subject of the 
Raptus, being the type of the seed, and, as the subject of the 
restoration, the type of the plant or the fruit, she should be 
lost from view in the former capacity for the ordinary in- 
terval between the sowing of the seed and the first appear- 
ance of the plant and the flower; which for the climate of 
Attica was four months, from Pyanepsion, the first of the 
seed months, to Anthesterion, the first of the spring months. 
In the course of time then it could not fail to happen that 

while the dpzayy, or figurative loss of the Koré, was every 
where laid in the autumn, the eipeois or recovery would be 
laid in the spring. Hence, in the Orphica, in the Hymn to 
Proserpine herself »— 

Tlepoeddvn Ovyatep peyddou Atos €dOe pdxatpa «, T,X. 

s Kédpn kaprrotot Bpvovaa, 

evpeyyns Kepdecoa povn Ovnroicr Tobewn, 

clapivy, Neyoridow yYalpovoa TvOnoL, 

iepov exaivovoa Sepuas Bdaarois XAooKapTots, 

apraytuaia Né€yn peTorrwpiva vuppevbeioa, 

Con Kat Bdvaros ovvn Ovnrois rodvpdy Gots, 

Pepoehdveca—epers yap det Kat mavta hovevers. 


And in the Hymn to the Hours, or Seasons x— 
“Opa 
Ilepoeddvns cupmaixropes evré € Moipat 
kai Xadptres kukAlowwt Xopois Tpds Pas avayouw, 
Znvi xapiCspevat kal Mynrépi Kaprrodoreipy, 
Eder em evopnpous TedeTaS Salas veopvaTots, 


eUKdpTroUs Kalpav yeveoets emayovcat aueupas. 
It is far from improbable that even the lesser mysteries of 


so simple and obvious a circumstance of the fable; though in understand- 
ing Proserpine, under the name of the Libera, of the Moon, and Bacchus 
under that of Liber, of the Sun, Servius would not be singular. Cf. Fir- 
micus, De errore profane religionis, vi. Phurnutus again resolves this dis- 
tinction of one feast at seed-time, in honour of one of the Cereal powers, 
and another at harvest-time, in honour of the other, into a political 
reason, founded on the relations of debtor and creditor: Cap. 28. pag. 211: 
"Errevdn O€ €omeipov, anpovy amd Tay idiwv ypea@v, KaOo Kal wept Tov Tod o76- 
pov kaipov adrtis ayovat THY éoprny’ mepi Se TO Zap Anpuntpt XA» (ita leg.) 
Gvover pera madias Kai xapas, iSdvtes yoaCovta (Tov Kaproy), Kai apOovias 


> r , 
avutots €Amida emidetkuyTa. 
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the Athenians, if the truth had been known from the first 
respecting the motive which led to their institution, were 
intended as a kind of supplement to the greater; and in 
honour of the lesser of the Cereal Powers, as those were in 
honour of the greater. For they were certainly attached to 
the month Anthesterion*; and very probably to the last 


* The month in which the lesser mysteries were celebrated is well at- 
tested!; viz. Anthesterion, the first of the spring months in the Attic 
calendar, from the time of Solon downwards?. And that in itself is a 
remarkable coincidence ; viz. that whatsoever the final end of these lesser 
mysteries, and whensoever the date of their institution, it was thought 
necessary to attach them to the spring quarter of the year, and to the sea- 
son of the early spring. 

It tends to confirm our account of this final end of their institution also, 
that as the greater were sacred to Demeter, so were these lesser to the 
Képn: Mvornpia (Se) S00 redeirar Tod evavTod, Anpnrpt Kal Képn, Ta pixpa 
kal Ta peydda....noav de Ta ev peyada tis Anuntpos Ta O€ puKpa Tepoe- 
ddvns ths ad’tns Ovyatpés*. And as the greater were fixed to the sowing- 
time of the natural year, so were the lesser to the springing-time, when 
the seed committed to the ground in the autumnal quarter first appeared 
above ground, in the shape of the perfectly formed and adolescent plant. 

With respect to the Feriz of the lesser mysteries, and the number and 
dates of their proper days in their proper month, nothing is known at present 
from testimony, except approximately. Some idea however may be formed 
about them from the analogy of the greater mysteries; and in particular 
from the very ancient and authentic monument relating to the limits of the 
Mvornpiwrides Srrovdai, of which we gave an account in the first Part of 
this work 4. 

For it appeared from that document that, with respect to the extent and 
obligation of these Szrovdal, no difference was made between the greater 
and the lesser mysteries; the same protection, and the same immunity, 
and for the same length of time, were stipulated for, in behalf of each ; 
viz. from the first of Metageitnion to the tenth of Pyanepsion, in the case 
of the Greater: from the first of Gamelion to the tenth of Elaphebolion, 
in the case of the Lesser—‘7o days by the calendar reckoning—6g in reality, 
in behalf of each. 

Now in the case of the greater mysteries, the first day of the mystical 
feriz being the fifteenth of their proper month, and the last being the 
twenty-third, and that month being Boédromion, (the intermediate one 
between Metageitnion and Pyanepsion,) it is clear that this entire period 
of 69 or 70 days, the term or duration of the mystical Szovdai in these 


1 Cf. Plutarch, Demetrius, xxvi. Aristidem, lil. 71.3: ad xiii. 10g. 6. 
2 Vol. i. 96. 532. 538. Kafdamep ray mpdabev. 
3 Scholia in Plutum, 846. Mev ody 4 Vol. i. page 42 sqq. 
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instances, must have been made up of one period of 44 days, which pre- 
ceded the beginning of the mysteries, and another of 9, which coincided 
with them, and a third of 16, after they were over, but before the expira- 
tion of the mystical truce: for these three items of 44, 9, and 16, make 
up the sum of 69, the duration of this truce from first to last. And this 
being the entire duration, and this the division of the term of days, pre- 
scribed for these Szrovdal, in the case of the greater mysteries; if the same 
number of days, and for the same purpose of a mystical truce, was pre- 
scribed for the lesser mysteries also, the reason of the thing, it is evident, 
must have prescribed the same kind of subdivision of this entire period in 
their case, as in that of the greater. For example, if 44 days were thought 
to be no more than necessary for the protection of strangers from abroad, 
coming to the greater mysteries, which fell out in the summer quarter, or 
just at the beginning of the autumnal; less than these could scarcely have 
been thought necessary in behalf of those who might be coming to the 
lesser, the stated season of which was the end of the winter, or the begin- 
ning of the spring quarter of the year. And if not less than sixteen days 
were judged to be necessary for the benefit of those who would have to 
return home from the greater mysteries, less than sixteen could scarcely 
have been considered necessary for those who might be returning to their 
own homes from the lesser. And from this last provision of the Muorn- 
ptorides Sovdai in particular, in our opinion, we should be justified in 
arguing that as the greater mysteries did not come to an end later than 
sixteen days before the tenth of Pyanepsion, so the lesser could not have 
terminated later than sixteen days before the tenth of Elaphebolion; and 
even that, as the last day of the greater mysteries was the 23rd of Boédro- 
mion, so the last of the lesser in all probability was the 23rd of Anthe- 
sterion. And though, as we have already observed, no express testimony 
to the date of any one of the mystical feriz in Anthesterion is on record 
at present, there are various considerations which lead to the inference, 
that their proper place in that month must have been somewhere in the 
last decad at least, and if so, between the 20th and the 23rd. 

For 1st, it may be certainly inferred from an extant inscription ° that the 
Lenza in this month must have been over before the mysteries usually be- 
gan; and if so, that their proper ferize did not come between the first and 
the thirteenth of the month at least. 

ii. If it may be assumed too that the stated dates of such an observance 
as the lesser mysteries could not have coincided with, and run parallel to, 
those of an occasion like that of the Miapai jepa, in the Attic calendar ; 
it will follow that if there was no room for the mystical feriz between the 
first and the thirteenth of Anthesterion, there could have been none he- 
tween the first and the nineteenth; for the seven days, between the thir- 
teenth inclusive and the nineteenth inclusive, were the dates of the Mcapat 
nmepar 9, 

It follows that there could not possibly have been any room in the month 


5 Corpus Inscript. 157. 1. 250-252. 
6 See our Origines Kalendarie Italic, i. 424-429 note. 
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Anthesterion for the mystical feriz earlier than the 20th of that month. 
And as they could not have begun earlier than the 20th, and could not 
have ended later than the 234, it follows that they must have been actu- 
ally celebrated between the 20th and the 234, either on all the four days 
so included, or on some one or more of their number. And in our opi- 
nion the actual feriz of the lesser mysteries were the whole of these four 
days, from the 20th to the 23d of their proper month, rather than some one 
or more of their number. 

For rst, the analogy of the greater mysteries, and the relation of the 
mysteries of both kinds to the Egyptian Isia, seem to lead to the inference 
that if the proper duration of the Isia was four days, and the proper dura- 
tion of the greater mysteries was four days also, that of the lesser could 
not have been less than four too, though there is no necessary reason to 
suppose it must have been more. 

ii. We have seen from the testimony of Proclus 7, that the 2oth, the 21st, 
and the 22nd of the month in the Attic calendar generally, and therefore the 
2oth, the 21st, and the 22nd of Anthesterion in particular, were sacred to 
Athena; and the Attic Athena herself having been originally the same 
with the Attic Demeter, there is no inconsistency in supposing these three 
days to have been three of the feriz of the lesser mysteries, and yet sacred 
to Athena, or solemnized by certain offerings to Athenatoo. On the con- 
trary, if the stated ceremony of the IIpooxapiornpza, in this month§, accord- 
ing to some of our authorities, was in honour of the Képn, and, according 
to others, in honour of Athena, and, as some of them designate it, the 
pvortixy Ovoia tis AOnvas irep Trav gvopevoy kapray itself, it is manifest 
that either the Athena of this ceremony was not to be distinguished from 
the Anunrnp or the Képy of the lesser mysteries, or some one day of these 
mysteries (and no doubt that of the Ipooyapiornpia) must have been 
common to both. 

ili. We have already seen reason to infer, from the testimony of Auschines 
and Demosthenes, that the stated time of these mysteries, B.C. 338, 
could not have been much later than the 16th of Anthesterion that year, 
which would be entirely consistent with this further conclusion, that their 
actual date must have been from the 2oth to the 23rd—and the first or 
second day (the occasion most probably intended by A‘schines in his allu- 
sion to the death of the puorar) the 20th or 21st of the month itself. 

iv. Nor is it any difficulty that, on the well known occasion in the life- 
time of Demetrius Poliorketes !°, both the mysteries (both the lesser and 
the greater) were celebrated in one month, Munychion, which, for the 
sake of the lesser, assumed the name of Anthesterion, and then for the 
sake of the greater, that of Boédromion. For that occasion was so evi- 
dently informal and extraordinary, that nothing can be inferred from it 
as to the relation of the calendar date of either of the mysteries to that of 
the other; though in the regular course of things, it must be admitted, 


7 Vol. i. 268 note. 8 Supra, page 300. 
9 Vol. iii. 76. 10 Vol. ii. 106. Art. xv. 
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that the greater mysteries, as attached to the 15th, could never have been 
celebrated after the lesser, as attached to the 20th, in one and the same 
month. But in this instance, as soon as a certain day in Munychion, by 
virtue of a special decree of the Athenians, had assumed the style of the 
20th of Anthesterion, it is easy to see that another, whatsoever that might 
be, by virtue of a fresh decree, might assume the style of the 15th of Boé- 
dromion ; and thus both the mysteries, and in their natural order relatively 
to each other, might be brought, for this time and this occasion, within 
the compass of the same month. 

We shall conclude therefore with a few observations on the quarter 
where the lesser mysteries were celebrated, upon which point testimony 
appears to differ from itself. According to the Scholia on Plato !), it was 
ev dare; according to others, at "Aypaz, a locality on the Ilissus, not far 
from the city 12 ; "Amd yapas mpos TO “TKtooS, @ KAjots”Aypat Kal” Aypa, ob 
Ta pukpa THs Anuntpos Hyeto, pyol, puotypia, a eheyero Ta ev “Aypas 13— 
"AAG Ta pev el Saypa (corrige “Aypa or “Aypais) puotnpra Kat Ta ev "AXt- 
pooyte THs Arrixns AOnvyot wepimpiotat 14—’Aypat 15 ywpiov ’Arrikdy, cE 
THs TOAEws, iepov Anuntpos. But the Scholia on the Plutus !6 imply that 
both the greater and the lesser were celebrated at Eleuisis: Meydda kal 
piKpa pvotnpta eredovvTo ey "EXevotv.—and that, in our opinion, is the most 
correct representation of the matter of fact; at least of the proper rule of 
the lesser mysteries as much as of the greater. 

This conclusion is confirmed by what is upon record concerning the 
Mvoriky 600s, leading from Athens to Eleusis, and as it appears over the 
river Knduods 17 Tlerpas d€ upddos dy ein Kéywr tHY odTw eyopevny Aeiav 
méTpav, i) Tov Alydhewy Adov" 4 61) Teptywpia haow ecivat, Kabdrep”Iorpos 
€v TH a TOY aTdKTwy ioTopel...kal per dAlya’ ’Awd TovTov Sé €ws Kodwvod 
mapa Tov Xadkovy mpocayopevdpevor, dev mpos Tov Knguody €ws Tis puaTiKis 
eiad0ov eis EXevoiva. amd tavrns dé Badi(dvtwy eis *ENevoiva Ta émapiorepa, 
HEeXpt Tov Adou Tov mpds avatodds Tov Aiyd\ew. Consequently, it re- 
quired a bridge, to cross this stream 18. Now an epigram of Simonides’ is 
extant, which commemorates the construction of a bridge over the way by 
which the mystz had to pass to Eleusis, the architect of which was Xeno- 
cles of Lindus— 

°Q tre Anpntpos mpos avdkropor, & ire pvorat, 
pn® vOaros mpoxods deidire xetpsepiovs. 

Tolov RewokAns yap 6 AivO.os dodadés vupw 
Cevypa Ova mAaréos TOUS eBadev worapod !9. 


And this must imply that without this bridge this river would have been 


ll 1. ii. 354. in Gorgiam, 110. I. ticon, ii. § 34. pag. 29. 1. 18. 

12 Cf. Suidas, “Aypa: Anecdota, 326. 15 Hesychius. 
24.”Aypat: 334.11.”Aypo.: Steph. Byz. 16 Ad vers. 826. 
“Aypa kal ~Aypat: Etym. M. “Aypa: 17 Scholia in Qidip. Colon. 1059. 
Strabo, ix. 2. 246 b. Tov epéeomepor. 

13 Eustathius, ad Iliad B. 852. 361. 18 Cf. Strabo, ix. 2. 246 b: Etym. 


~ 


37: M. Tegupsts : Hesych. Tepupioral. 
14 Clemens Alexandrinus, Protrep- 19 Simonides, lix. 
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half of that month; and Anthesterion exclusive was just four 
months distant from Beédromion exclusive ; and Boédromion 
being regarded as the seed month, Anthesterion would be 
the springing month; the month of the plant and the flower, 
of vegetation still nascent but beginning to be adolescent, 
and, for such a climate as that of Attica and such a grain as 
that of barley, most thriving and most luxuriant. And we 
have already seen that the very ancient rite of the zpocyxap:- 
ornpia, the congratulatory ceremony of the dvodos or coming 
up of the Koré, was fixed to this month, as the first of the 
spring months, Arjyovtos Tod yexuovos—like the Feriz semen- 
tivee of the Romans, of which we gave an account on a former 
occasion y. In any case, the fact is certain, that besides these 
TpocxapioTyp.ia, in the early spring, to welcome the first ap- 
pearance of adolescent vegetation, and the first clear promise 
of the future harvest, there was another, just when the har- 
vest itself was ready, the XAdeva or feast of Anurrnp XAdn or 
EvxAoos, attached to the 6th of Thargelion, (in the rectified 
years of the cycle of Solon, May 22,) the stated date of barley- 
harvest itself for the climate of Attica. 

The principle however of the distinction in question, which 
we have thus pointed out, was no where so completely car- 
ried out in practice as in Sicily. It is well known that the 
Siciliot Greeks claimed for themselves the locality of the 
original apray}, pretending that the Koré was surprised while 
gathering flowers in the plain of Enna, belonging to Leon- 
tium in Sicily*: on which account Sicily claimed also the 
distinction of having given birth to the worship of Demeter 


impassable, at the time of the mysteries, and if so, at the lesser; for at the 
greater, and in the month Boédromion, the river itself, instead of being im- 
passable, was much more likely to have been dried up. It is upon record 
that a similar bridge was constructed by Adrian, over the Cephisus also; 
and then too in order to facilitate the approach to the mysteries in the 
winter time 20, 


y Origines Kalendarie Italice, ii. 41, Ovid, Metam. v. 346-437: Fasti, iv. 
note. 419-455: Plutarch, Nat. Quest. xy’: 
Z See Vol. i. 144 sqq. supra. Claudian, De Raptu, ii. 71-185 : Arno- 
a Diodor. v. 3. cf. 4.5 77: iv. 23: bius, v. 173, 174: Lydus, De Mensi- 
xiv. 63. 72.77: Schol. ad Vesp.1429: bus, iv. 85. 
Callimachus, vi. Hymn. in Demetr. 15 : 


20 Cf. Vol. ii. 145 note. 
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and the Maid, and to the fruits of the ground, their gift >— 
“Hprdobar 6 tHv Tleprepdrny gaol of pev ex SuxeAéas, Baxxv- 
Alons be &« Kpijrns, 'Oppeds b& ex tv Tept Tov dkeavdy témwv, 
Davddnuos b€ ano tijs ’Attixns, Anuddyns b& év Ndwars °—Képns 
Tapa Sixedidras Ocoydpua, cal “AvOeopdpiaI—Eiva yap tepav 
Tis Képys thy SuxedAlav evel cal ra mepl riy dprayiy adrdO. pv- 
Ooroyovor yeverOat, Kat THY vijcov ev Tois yduous avaxaduTThp.ov 
atti doOjvar°— 

"Eyetpé vuv dyhaiav tiva vaow 

tav Ohvprrou Seomdras 

Zevs COwxey Pepueddva’ Katévev= 

ceév TE of xalrats apt- 

oTevoiway evkaptrou xOoves 

Zixeiav mietpay 6pbo- 

oewv kopupais rodiav adveais f. 


Tlept rijs Ans Zuxedlas early 6 Adyos. doxe? SE adrhy 6 Zevs eis 
Tov ydpov TAovtwvos trois dvaxaduntnpiows TH Pepoepdvy dwpr}- 
cacbat. Aéyerar b€ ) TGca Dixedia e€ apxis Ajyntpos cat Képns, 
Tod Awos otras e€ apyns BovAnbévros S— 


Tay ‘Iépwr xabapo oxarre Siéro@v 

aptia pnddpevos powrkdreCav 

apdemet Aduatpa, devk- 

immou te Ovyarpos éoprav 4, 
—H 61a 16 rv ’Axpdyarra ri Mepoepdvy eis Ta “AvaxadvaTnpia 
bm0 Atos d00jvari--’Avaxaduaripiov k. dre tiv vipdnv mpGrov 
eEdyovow th tpitn tyepa—Paal yap tov Ava rH Mepoepdvyn tiv 
Sicediav dopjocacbar!. 


Now Diodorus informs us that the Greeks of Sicily had a 
double ceremony, one in honour of Demeter, celebrated at 
seed-time; the other in honour of the Koré, celebrated at 
harvest-time: the former of which he tells us lasted ten days, 
and consequently, we may presume, the latter also. Oi 62 
Kata THY LuKeAlay, dua tiv THs Ajpntpos Kat Képns mpos adbrovs 
oiKELoTNTA TpGToL Tijs ebpecews ToD olrov peTadaPovtes, ExaTepa 


> Diodorus, v. 2. cf. 69: Hyginus, & Schol. in loc. 
celxxiv. Quis quid invenerit ? h Olymp. vi. 158. 

¢ Scholia in Hesiod. Theog. g14. i Schol. ad Olymp. ii. 16. 

d Pollux, i. 1. § 37. k Hesychius. 

¢ Plutarch, Timoleon, viii. cf. Dio- 1 Scholia in Theocrit. ad Idyll. xv.14. 
dorus, v. 2. cf. ad xvi. 80-85: ad i. 65: Moschus, 


f Pindar, Nemea, i. 16. Idyll. iii. 126: iv. 75. 
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TOV Gedy karedergay Ovoias Kal Tavynydpets, enwvbpous avTais TouN)- 
cartes, Kal TO xpdve Siaonanvavres Tas boOelcas Swpeds. THs ev 
yap Képns tiv xataywyiy éroimoavto Tept TOV Katpov ev © Tov Tob 
oitov Kapmov teTeheooupyjoOar ovveBaive...rhs 5 Anyyntpos Tov 
Katpov THs Ovolas TpoéKpivar ev © Tiv apxyv 6 oTdpos Tod ciTov 
AapBdver. emi O& iepas déka Tavyjyupw ayovow endvupoy Tis 
Geot tavrTys, TH TE NaumpdryTe THs Tapackevns peyadonpeTEctaTyy, 
kal TH dvacKevt) pupLovpevor TOV apyaiov Biov ™, 

We may have occasion to shew on a future opportunity 
that this feast in honour of Demeter, in Diodorus’ time, as he 
gives us himself to understand, coincided with the seed month 
properly so called; and we have already had occasion to shew 
that the other in honour of the Koré, (the proper name of 
which among the Siciliot Greeks was the Kovpeva,) coincided 
with the harvest month», for the climate of Sicily. 

It is observable that Diodorus calls this last in particular 
the xaraywyy of the Képn; and cataydy.a was the term applied 
to a ceremony at Ephesus, as we saw on a former occasion °, 
also in honour of the Képn, though in the early spring, not 
at midsummer, Karayoyi) is properly Deduction, or Bringing 
down, and so far synonymous with dp7ayy; and why the name 
of the Raptus should have been applied to a ceremony in 
honour of the Képyn, which coincided with harvest time, at 
first sight may not appear. It is very conceivable however 
that, in the strictly mystical view of this whole economy of 
the cycle of vegetable production and reproduction, the true 
aptayi or kataywyy of the Képy might be the reaping of the 
crop, rather than the sowing of the seed. The seed is sown 
for the sake of the crop; yet the crop is reaped only to be 
sown again: and so this mystical cycle both ended where it 
began,.and began where it ended, perpetually. And this 
might be the reason why both the fourth day in the Eleu- 
sinia, and the second in the Thesmophoria, were called xa6o- 
dos, in the sense ef xataywy?, because each was devoted to 
the ceremony of the xddAados, the reaping basket, the proper 
receptacle of the crop, as raised from the seed, and of the 
seed, as supplied again by the crop *. 

* Yet as one of the senses of Katraywy7 is that of Bringing back, the 
«ataywyn of the Képy might so far be analogous to the” Avodos. 

mv. 4. cf. Pausanias, vii. xxvil.4. ™ Vol. ii. p.418 sqq. © Vol. iii. p. 609 x. 
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Section VI.—On the exclusion of every thing masculine from 
the Thesmophoria. 


The analogy of the Hellenic fable of Demeter and the Koré 
to the Egyptian one of Isis and Osiris has often been insisted 
on in the course of the preceding discussions, as too plain to 
be mistaken, and as the best confirmation of the traditional 
testimony to the origin of the Thesmophorian solemnity. 
And yet there were circumstances of distinction between 
these fables too obvious also to be overlooked, and too closely 
connected with the end and design of each, not to have been 
deliberately admitted, if they were admitted at all. 

Demeter in the Grecian fable corresponded to Isis in the 
Egyptian; and there was so little difference between them, 
except in name, that if one of them did not denote the land 
of Greece, and the other the land of Egypt, in particular, 
each must have denoted the earth in general. There was a 
Typhon in the Egyptian fable, and a Pluto in the Grecian; 
each of which, mutatis mutandis, acted the same part and 
served the same purpose in his proper fable. But what was 
there in the Grecian to correspond to Osiris in the Egyptian ? 
Nothing, except the Koré; and every one must see that both 
as a masculine principle, and as the husband, not the daugh- 
ter, of Isis, Osiris was a very different conception from the 
Koré. 

The ultimate reason of this distinction, in our opinion, is 
to be sought for in the end and design of these two fables, 
and of many other cognate ones of antiquity, the Phrygian 
of Kybele and Attes, the Cyprian of Venus and Adonis, the 
Pheenician of Ashtoreth or Astarte and Thammuz—both in 
common, and in particular. The common object of all of 
them was to represent, in some figurative manner, the rela- 
tions and functions of the active and the passive powers of 
nature, as equally necessary and instrumental to one and the 
same effect, the origination, the consummation, the perpetua- 
tion of the cycle of natural production, on the largest scale 
and in the most comprehensive sense. The generative powers 
of nature, impersonated, and treated as realities, were the 
agents and the patients, only under different names and sym- 
bols, in each: and to the cooperation of these powers, so im- 
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personated, so typified, so related to each other, and so de- 
nominated, not only the origin of the existing system of 
things, but its maintenance, sustentation, and continuance in 
the same way, such as we commonly now understand by the » 
order and course of nature, were attributed alike in each. 

It is observable however that in all the other forms of this 
fable, the distinction of sex in these powers was recognised 
from the first ; and their proper relation to each other, and 
proper share in the resulting effect, was founded upon this 
distinction. The fundamental principle of the supposed re- 
lations of these cosmogonic powers to each other in any one 
of these fables, is the same as in any other of them also; the 
relation of the active to the passive, of the masculine to the 
Seminine, in one word of the husband to the wife, in the joint 
work of universal production. And having once been recog- 
nised and proposed in that relation to his proper partner, 
Osiris never disappeared from the Egyptian fable, nor Attes 
from the Phrygian, nor Adonis from the Cyprian, or Tham- 
muz from the Phenician. The only difference in that respect 
was one which was common to them all alike; viz. That after 
the first union of two such distinct personal principles in 
their proper relation to each other, and the proper effect of 
that union, though neither of them ceased to exist, or disap- 
peared from the fable, the possibility of any further coopera- 
tion of both in the same way, and for the same purpose, as 
before, was supposed to have ceased, in the Egyptian fable 
through the violence of Typhon, in the Phrygian through the 
act of Attes himself, in the Cyprian, as we may see hereafter, 
by the reciprocation or interchange of sexes, each passing into 
the other, by virtue of the first union and mixture of na- 
tures, and each from this time forward becoming capable of 
the actions or passions of the other. But in the Grecian 
fable no distinction of sex, nor distinction of persons or per- 
sonal acts founded upon it, appeared at all. One person, and 
that a feminine one, and therefore more properly a passive 
than an active principle of causation, was to be seen in it 
from first to last. And yet the proper effect of the proper 
union of proper correlative principles, distinguished by sex, was 
more clearly recognised in the Grecian fable than in any of 
the rest. The Grecian fable had no husband of its Demeter ; 
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but it had a daughter. The Egyptian, the Phrygian, the Cy- 
prian, had each an husband for their Isis, their Kybele, their 
Venus, respectively, but they had no son, no daughter; no- 
thing to typify and represent the natural effect of the con- 
jugal relation, like the Koré of the Grecian. 

The only explanation of this disttaction, which we can dis- 
cover, is this: That in the Egyptian, the Phrygian, or the 
Cyprian, conception and expression of a common idea and 
eourse of things, the parties or persons introduced were types 
of the cosmogonic powers, restricted to no department of 
natural production, but extending to every one alike; those 
in the Grecian fable were the cosmogonic powers also, but 
subject to a particular limitation; the same powers indeed, 
but as properly concerned with one department of nature. 
In the Egyptian and the Phrygian fables the personal agents 
were the types of these powers, so related to universal pro- 
duction, so diffusive, so indiscriminate, and so comprehensive 
in their proper actions and passions, that after one mstance 
of cooperation for the desired effect, no more of the same 
kind should be necessary. In the Cyprian they were the 
types of such powers as after one act of individual and sepa- 
rate concurrence in their proper actions and passions, should 
not need this individual and separate concurrence, for the 
same purpose, any longer: each of them acquiring the power 
of acting the part of the other: the masculine principle as- 
suming the feminine, or the feminine assuming the masculine, 
from that time forward alike. In other words, the union of 
the cosmogonic powers in the Egyptian and the Phrygian 
fable was that of distinct sexes in distinct persons, but once 
for all; in the Cyprian, that of distinct persons in distinct 
sexes, in the first instance, and that of distinct sexes in the 
same person, as often after as it might be repeated. 

In the Hellenic fable on the other hand, Demeter was the 
type of the cosmogonic principle also, but as the proper effi- 
cient cause of vegetable nature, not of animal; and the Koré 
was the type of the proper effects and productions of the 
eosmogonic power and energy, but as realised in vegetable, 
not in animal, nature. Considered in this point of view, it 
was as significant and as consistent in what it had not in 
common with every other cognate fable, as m what it had ; 
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and especially in the most remarkable of all its characteristics 
as compared with theirs, the exclusion of the masculine prin- 
ciple and the masculine agency. In the animal kingdom of 
nature the distinction of sex cannot be overlooked; and in 
originating, maintaining, and perpetuating the cycle of ani- 
mal production, it cannot be dispensed with. There must have 
been something inherently and palpably absurd in the very 
conception of such an idea as that of Demeter and the Koré, 
related to each other as the mother and the daughter re- 
spectively, yet without an husband for the one or a father 
for the other, had she been proposed from the first as the 
maternal, and the Koré as the infantine, type of animated 
nature respectively. 

The case was different, or might easily be imagined to be 
so, with the vegetable kingdom of nature. For though the 
distinctions of sex, or distinctions of relations analogous to 
those of sex, are discoverable in the vegetable as well as in 
the animal world, and there is just the same necessity for 
the cooperation of distinct principles in the former as in the 
latter; it may well be supposed this was a discovery too deep 
for the philosophy of those early times: and that, to the eye 
of a common observer, contrasting the constitution and laws 
of the animal kingdom of nature with those of the vegetable, 
nothing would appear to be more certain than this fact, That 
the latter was endued with a power and capacity, wanting 
in the former, for the production and reproduction of itself, 
without the intervention of any thing @b extra. At this 
early period of the history of the world, science had not yet 
taught men to distrust the evidence of their senses, and to 
lift up the garment of nature, in order to look below the sur- 
face of things. While therefore the earth, if regarded as the 
true first source of vegetable life of every kind, might so far 
be treated as a person, and a mother, it must be as a person, 
in the relation of a mother, entirely independent of any cor- 
relative principle ; as a feminine principle independent of a 
masculine for the production of its proper effects; as the 
mother, without any father, of one great kingdom of nature. 
And for the same reason the productions of the earth, in this 
relation to the vegetable world, must be essentially feminine 
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too, not only as the proper effects of a feminine independent 
of any masculine principle of causation, but as inheriting the 
nature of their parent, and the causes of the same effects in 
their turn. For the productions of the ground are not only 
themselves, to all sensible appearance, the effects of a cer- 
tain principle of life and activity inherent in the earth, but 
the instrumental means of other and similar productions. 
The cycle of production once originated and set in motion 
was kept up by reproduction in the same way. The Koré, 
which at the beginning of this cycle appeared as the daughter 
of Demeter, ended in being a Demeter herself, and the mother 
of productions like herself in her turn. Demeter and the 
Koré were so far convertible terms, and each liable to pass 
into the other perpetually. Each was the beginning and the 
end of one and the same cycle of things. Each became the 
mother, and each the daughter in its turn, and each inde- 
pendently of all masculine cooperation alike ; and all, as it 
would seem, in conformity to an external and visible process 
and course of things, however mysterious and inscrutable in 
itself yet going on de facto perpetually, and attested by daily 
experience and observation. 

The exclusion of every thing masculine from such a cere- 
monial as that of the Thesmophoria would be a necessary 
consequence of these principles and assumptions. The super- 
intendence and administration of such a ceremonial, for the 
same reason, would be committed from the first to the female 
sex. And that, as is well-known, was actually the case. As 
a mere matter of fact, nothing is better attested than ¢his rule 
of the Thesmophoria, not only in Attica, but everywhere else, 
That none but women were privileged to be present at them, 
or to take any part in them: that men were entirely shut out 
from the ceremony, and every thing, for the time carefully 
kept out of sight, which could even have reminded the parties 
concerned in it of the other sex. The ritual of the Thesmo- 
phoria was so framed as if a principle distinct from the 
feminine, and coordinate with it, for any proper effect and 
purpose, had no existence in rerum natura. Demeter and 
the Koré, the earth and the Kalligeneia, with their proper 
ministers, attendants, and votaries of the same sex as them- 
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selves, for the time and the occasion constituted the complex 
of universal nature *. 

Nor have we any doubt that the same exclusion of the 
masculine and active principle, as distinct from the feminine 
and passive, yet equally necessary to the production and 
sustentation of the existing system of things, was as cha- 
racteristic at first of the Eleusinia of Eumolpus, as of the 
Thesmophoria of Triptolemus. That exclusiveness of some 
kind at least was the original rule of the mysteries, may 
be inferred from the tradition to that effect, which has been 
handed down; though, in the form in which it has been ac- 
tually handed down, it is represented as simply the exclusion 
of strangers from abroad, in opposition to natives of Eleusis 
or Attica; and as a principle of that kind, according to the 
same tradition, gradually relaxed first in favour of Hercules, 
then of the Dioscuri+, and lastly, of A‘sculapius, until at 
length it was extended to all persons, at least all of the 
Greek name and family, alike. And though it has already 


* Pausanias (i. xxxvil. 3.) observes, that though the rest of the fruits of 
the ground were dedicated to Demeter, the bean was not so; and for a 
mystical reason : "Ootis dé bn TeAeTHY ’Edevott oidev, i) TH KaNovpeva ’Op- 
ica emedcéato, oidev 6 A€yw. ‘The truth is, this particular vegetable pro- 
duction was the type of sexual intercourse; and on that account it could 
not be supposed to have been one of the gifts of Demeter. 

Of the various expedients, resorted to at the Thesmophoria, to enforce 
the obligation of the dyveia or castitas, required for the occasion, cf. what 
the ancients observe of the use of the dyvos, the kadapivdn, the kvéwpor, 
the xvv¢a, and the like, in that ceremony: cf. Schol. ad Diad. A. 105 dv- 
yourt: Etym. M. a@yvos: AXlian, De Natura Anim. ix. 26: Theocritus, 
Idyll. iv. 25. and the Scholia; vii. 68. and the Scholia: Ovid. Metam. x. 
431: Hesych. xvéwpov' Babipaddor. 

+ Scholia in Plutum, 846. Mépv ody euunOns; Meydada kal pixpa pvotn- 
pia éreodyTo ev Edevoin tis Arrekns’ pu Ovt@v dé mpdtepov puxpav €hOdv- 
tos ‘Hpakdéous kai Oéovros punOjvat, emerd)) vopos jv “AOnvators pnd€éva 
E€vov pveiv .. eroinoay puxpa pvotnpia ev ois adtoy euinoay..omep dé mpods 
“Hpak\éa, rodtTo Kal mpos Atookovpous emoinoay. Cf. ad Ranas, 504. Ovx 
MeXirns paotryias: ad Plutum, 1014. Mvornpiots tots eyddous: Scholia ad 
Iliad. ©. 368: Lycophron, 1328. Mvory, and Tzetzes in loc.: Diodorus, 
iv. 14. 25: Scholia in Aristidem, iii. 71. 2-6. In xill. 109. 6: Xenophon, 
Hellenica, vi. iii. 6. ubi Callias loquitur: Aéyerar pev Tpurrddepos 6 npeé- 
Tepos mpdyovos Ta Anuntpos Kal Képns appnta iepa mparois Eévors deiEar 
“HpakXci TO bpeteép@ apxnyeTy Kat Avookovpow Toiv tyetepow modiraw, CE. 
Plutarch, Theseus, xxxiii. 
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appeared from the testimonies produced supraP, that the su- 
perintendence of the Eleusinian institution must have been 
committed by Eumolpus from the first to persons of the male 
sex, (his own deseendants,) particularly to the Hierophante, 
as the same with the Eumolpide; yet, if testimony also is to 
be believed, the preparation incumbent on the Hierophant, 
for every occasion of the kind, was such as could be neces- 
sary only for one who was bound pre hac vice to forget 
his sex, and even to divest himself of it, by emasculating 
himself, as it were, and becoming an eunuch, or a woman, for 
the time *. 

But the Eleusinia, for some reason or other, which can- 
not be fully ascertained at present for want of the proper in- 
formation about it, appear to have departed, in the course of 
time, from the first principles of their common institution, 
much more widely than the Thesmophoria. And the begin- 
ning of this departure was probably the admission of men, 


* In proof of this assertion, Meursius (Eleusiniaea, Opp. ii. 496.) 
produces the following testimonies. Origen Contra Celsum, vii. 48. Opp. 
i. 729 D; Kat eis pév mov map’ A@nvaiots iepodbdvtns, ovde TemiaTevpevos 
éavrou Tas dpoeviKas dpééeis, os KUpios adTa@y eivar Ouvdpevos ...kaveracdels 
Ta dpoevika ep, KaOapos eivar vopicerar mpos Tv vevopiopeyny map’ > AOn- 
vaios aytoreiav—Scholia in Persium, Satir. v. 145: Cicuta calorem in 
nobis frigoris sui vi exstinguit. unde sacerdotes Cereris Eleusiniz liquore 
ejus ungebantur, ut a concubitu abstinerent —Hieronymus, Opp. iv. p. ii. 
192, Contra Jovinium, i. ad fin. Hierophantas quoque Atheniensium us- 
que hodie cicutz sorbitione castrari (legant), et postquam in pontificatum 
fuerint electi viros esse desinere—Ibid. 743, Ad Ageruchiam, De Monoga- 
mia: Hierophanta apud Athenas eviratur, et eterna debilitate fit castus. 
Add the following from the Philosophumena, ascribed to Origen, v. 8. 
115.1. 16: KaOdmep avrés 6 iepodbavtys odK dmokekoppevos pev os 6” ATTLs, 
evvouxicpevos S€ Oia Ka@veiov, Kal TaGaY amNpTLOMEVvos THY TAapKLKHY yeverw, 
vuktos ev Eevoivt vd ToAA@ Trupt TeA@v Ta peyada Kal Gppyta pvoTnpia 
Boa kal kexpaye Neyar, ‘ig iby 

lEPOV ETEKEV TOTVLA KOUVPOP 
Bpipw Bpiwov, 
TouTeaTwy, iaxupa to xupor. 

In our opinion, the Hierophant subjected himself to this treatment only 
at one stated time, that of the mysteries, and as a preparation for his pro- 
per part therein, not dia Biov. Otherwise how could the Hierophants of 
later time have all been derived from Eumolpus? How could there have 
been an hereditary succession of eunuchs? 
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in contradistinction to women, to the privilege of the initi- 
ation; a change which, having once been sanctioned, pro- 
ceeded so far at last as almost to reverse the original state of 
the case, and to make the admissibility of the male sex the 
rule, that of the female the exception: though that women 
were always considered admissible is certain’. A still greater 
innovation must have been the admission of the Avdvvaos of 
classical antiquity to a divided empire in the mysteries, with 
Demeter and the Koré; and especially in the form of the 
"Taxxos, or the A.dvucos émi wacre, a masculine counterpart of 
the KadAvyévera, and the representative of infant animal na- 
ture, as she was of infant vegetable. 

For the same reasons we may conclude, (with a degree of 
probability amounting to a moral certainty.) that into such 
a conception of the nature and relations of the Cosmogonic 
powers, and such a representation of the course of natural 
production, as was embodied and symbolised in both these 
institutions at first, no emblem like the Phallus could pos- 
sibly have obtained admission. And it must always have 
been one of the most obvious and yet most striking points 
of difference between the Isia, as the original institution, and 
either of these as derived from them, that a badge and a 
symbol, formally recognised, adopted, and proposed, in the 
former, was not so much as to be seen in the latter: espe- 
cially as, to judge from the account, which we gave supra’, 
of the supposed loss of this member by Osiris, and of the 
reason assigned for it, no such emblem as the Phallus was 
absolutely necessary even for the Isia. The mystical end 
and effect of the supposed loss would have been answered just 
the same, if the subject of the loss itself had been purposely 
kept out of sight. And for this reason more particularly, 
though we are bound to believe that the daughters of Danaus 
brought the Isia with them, from Egypt to Argos, we should 
not be bound to believe they brought the Phallus also; even 
if we did not know from testimony, as we shall see hereafter, 
that it was brought into Greece by a different person, an 
hundred years later than their time at least. 

It follows that, as there was nothing in either of these in- 


4 A. Gellius, xi. 6: Hesychius, MéAiooo Al ris Afuntpos wvotides. Cf. Meur- 
sius, Opera, ii. 504, 505. Eleusinia, cap. xvi. r Page 324. 
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stitutions at first, externally offensive to decency, so probably 
there was at first no licentious tendency in either; and it 
would be a great mistake of the actual state of the case, to 
class the Eleusinia or the Thesmophoria with the orgies of 
Kotytto, or to identify the Demeter of either with the Baby- 
lonian Mylitta, or the Cyprian Venus. That the vegetable 
powers of nature were personified and deified in both, cannot 
be denied; but it was in the least objectionable form: nor 
was the introduction of false principles in religion, and of 
forbidden objects of worship, for the first time, among the 
Greeks, aggravated in this instance, as it was in the parallel 
one of the Isia among the Egyptians, by the consecration and 
as it were deification of the organ of sexual intercourse ; and 
thereby lending the name of religion to the indulgence of the 
sensual appetites, and licensing in fact beforehand every kind 
and degree of impurity. The pictures of the domestic life 
and manners of the Greeks, which Homer has drawn in his 
Odyssey more particularly, four hundred years after the time 
of each of these institutions, must satisfy every one that the 
simplicity and innocence of these still earlier and more pri- 
mitive times would have revolted instinctively from any such 
open violation of the natural sense of propriety, as the recog- 
nition and adoption of the Phallus, in any relation and with 
any meaning ; and if such an emblem did actually get into 
the mysteries at last, (of which more hereafter,) it was not 
at least until the corruption and degeneracy of morals among 
the Greeks, both in public and in private, had prepared the 
way for it *. 


* The etymon and meaning of the names of the two objects of worship 
in each of these institutions, Anunrnp and the Képn, is a question which 
has been briefly alluded to!, but not yet formally considered ; and before 
we take our leave of this Dissertation, it may be proper to say something 
concerning it. 

It seems to have been agreed among the grammarians of antiquity, that 
the name of Anunrnp was compounded of Aj, in the sense of Tj, and My- 
rnp; and therefore was the same as I'nwytnp, meaning Mother Earth. This 
explanation would be quite consistent both with the principles and as- 
sumptions of each of these institutions, and with the nature of the cycle, 
adumbrated in the ritual of each; though it is just conceivable that An, 
the first of the elements in this name, might have been meant of Ana, 


1 Page 172. 
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which in the dialect of Crete (as we shall see hereafter) denoted the same 
thing as Kpi@) in common Greek: and compounded with pyrnp, might 
have been intended to denote the “ Mother of Barley”—that kind of cereal 
grain which, according to the traditions and belief explained supra?, was 
supposed to have been first given by Demeter for the use of men. Plato, 
with the usual infelicity of his attempts at etymology, derives it from 
pytnp and diddvac: Anuntnp pev paiverac cata THv Sdow THs edwdys, didodca 
as pntnp, Anuntnp Kadeicbat. 

One of these Powers then, and the principal one, having been thus pro- 
posed from the first under the name and in the relation of the Mother, it 
was only consistent that the other should be proposed in the character and 
under the name of the Daughter. It is no objection that her actual name 
was not Ovyarnp, but Kdépn: for Kdpos and Képn, Kovpos and Kovpn, though 
properly the Greek for a boy and a girl, were familiarly used in that lan- 
guage, like puer and puella, in Latin, for a son and a daughter ; simply to 
mark, by an trroxopicpos, the greater endearment, as well as the closeness, 
of such a relation to the other party in it. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that this is the true explanation of the name of the Képn, the Girl, 
or the Maiden, in the sense of the Daughter ; and consequently, that to 
derive it from any other etymon, (though such explanations have been pro- 
posed 4,) must be false in point of fact. 

The question however may be asked whether the Képy of either of these 
fables was ever proposed in any other relation, or known by any other 
name, than this of the Daughter ? especially as the subject of the Raptus, 
and as invested thereby with a new character, that of the Bride of Pluto? 
In our opinion, this change in the relations of the Képy to any thing else 
made no difference to her relation to Demeter from the first; and she 
was still the Képn, still the daughter of Demeter, even when she was now 
the wife of Pluto. It was as the Kdpy that she was sought for, after the 
Raptus, and as the Kédpy that she was found again; and as the Képn that 
she was the subject of a cyclical alternation of being—between the upper 
world with Demeter, and the lower with Pluto. It is manifest therefore 
that this, additional to her character of the wife of Pluto as well as the 
daughter of Demeter, must have been conceived and intended in the 
fable kar’ oikovouiav—and in subserviency merely to the relation in which 
she was imagined and proposed at first. 

It follows that any other name, distinct from this of the Képy, which 
may be found actually applied to the second of these two Eleusinian or 
Thesmophorian Impersonations, could not have been derived from the ori- 
ginal fable ; and whatsoever obscurity there may be about any such other 
name, it does not affect the question of her first and proper name, and its 
explanation. ‘These names, in point of fact, are reducible to four, Iepoe- 
dovn or Iepoeddvera, and Pepoeddvyn ; Wepoédacca and Sepoedhacea, and 
Pepoedarra or eppeparta: to which we may add from Hesychius, Inpe- 


2 Page 288 sqq. 3 Opp. Pars ii. Vol. ii. 46. 20. Cratylus. 
4 Scholia ad Vespas, 1429: Etym. M. 484. KopecOjva. 
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odveca, as a dialectical form of Tepoepdvera. Of the first two, Mepoedpd- 
vera only occurs in Homer ®, Mepoepdvy is found once in Hesiod ®, and 
four times in the Hymns to Demeter ascribed to Homer ®. And as this is 
the oldest and most genuine form of the name, so it is evidently resolvable 
into Iépoe, and gov7—the former derived from zép6o, the latter from the 
obsolete péva, occido, from which évos and gov and many other cognate 
terms were derived also. The meaning of a name so compounded must 
have been that of the waster, implied in wépce, and the slayer, implied in 
povn, or ddveca; as if the characteristic distinction of such a name was 
that of Destruction, of the most general, the most complete, and most in- 
discriminate kind, like the sacking and laying waste of cities, or the pro- 
miscuous carnage of the field of battle. 

The ancient grammarians indeed explain the component parts of this 
name in a different sense? ; but if we may assume the above to be its true 
explanation, it is almost self-evident that a name, cast in such a mould, and 
applied to such a conception, could never have been intended for the Képy 
of the original fable, the type of Gentleness, Innocence, Guilelessness, 
but for a very different idea, that of the wife of Aidoneus, the Queen of 
the Shades, as he was the King, the Queen of Terrors, as he was the King; 
the instrument of Destiny in the Destruction of Life, like him ; in a word, 
no longer the gentle, the meek, and the innocent Képn, but the ruthless, 
the inexorable, the indiscriminate destroyer—whose will to destroy and 
whose power to carry that will into effect could not be better or more 
completely attested, than by the ruin and desolations of war, the sackings 
of cities, the carnage and slaughter of fields of battle, and conflicting 
armies. 

As to the other names, Sepveddvn, Hepaépacoa, Peprépacea, they occur 
so indifferently even in the same authors 5, as clearly to imply that bépce 
is only accidentally different from I¢époe. Nor is there much reason, in 
our opinion, to doubt whether the other element in each of these instances, 
dooa, is not ultimately the same as ddvn or dodveca, and like that deriva- 
ble from deva. The perfect passive of that verb, reappar, is still in use ; 
and its second person singular wépaaoa, would be competent to supply 
the etymon of ¢acoa, in this compound form of Ilepoedacca or Pepoe- 
acca: so that the idea of destruction, in its most terrible and indiscri- 
minate effect, would lie at the bottom of this name too. Nor do we con- 
sider it necessary to notice any explanation of it, distinct from this, but 
that which derives it from ®ép8o and @dcca—as if Proserpine had been 
called Bepoephacoa, mapa 76 hepBew tiv paccav—Tis dé Pepeparrys (he 
should have said ®epoedartns) mapa ro PépBew thy parrav paciv ot 7odXot 
rovvona Tay Oeoddyav" iepdv yap aditns 7 Parra. O16 Kai ai THs Malas tepetat 


5 Cf. Iliad. I. 457. 565: Odyss. K. dyn: Schol. ad Hesiod. Theogon. 913- 


491.494. 509. 534:A. 47.212. 216.225. 8 Ct. Pindar, Olymp. xiv. 28: Py- 
385. 634. thia, xii. 3: Nemea, i. 18: Isthmia, 

6 Theogon. 913: Hymn. in Demetr. viii. 119 : Sophocles, Antigone, 894: 
56. 360. 387. 405. (cf. Electra, 110:) Euripides, Phoe- 


7 Cf. Etym. M. Mepoepdvn: epoe- _nnisswe, 684 sqq.: Helene, 175. 
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TavTnv avtn avaribéact. Maia dé 4 adty TH Pepoepovy ...mapayyedrerac 
yap kal ’EdXevoin dréyeoOa Kai Katoudiov dpvidwv Kai ixOvov Kali kud- 
pov, powas te kal pndov®. This explanation, in assuming Proserpine to 
have been the same with Maia, in all probability mistook the person of 
the latter, which was more properly that of Aphredite : and to Aphrodite, 
the pigeon was actually sacred—i.e. the house-pigeon, not the wood- 
pigeon, which is properly denoted by @acoa in Greek : and for that rea- 
son it might well be excluded from the mysteries. But this whole etymo- 
logy is founded on a verbal analogy. ‘There was no real difference be- 
tween Iepoedhacca and Iepoepdvn; and the true explanation of the latter 
is that of the former also. 

With respect to Sepéparra or Peppéparra, it was the Attic form of 
Sepehacca or Pepoépacca. Pepepatra Atrikol, Pepoepdrn (Pepehacaa) 
"EdAnves 9, Plato, in his Cratylus, has tried his hand on this word too ; 
but with the same bad luck—since he derives it from ®epopevay and 
’"Exapn—as if it were properly to be written Beperadn !!1—eppédarra be 
moAdol pev kal To’TO doSovvtar Totvopa....Kat yap petaBaddovtes oko- 
movvrar THy Depaedovny, kai Sewoy adrois paiverar. 7d dé pyvier cory eivar 
THY Ocdv. Gre yap Pepopevar Tv Tpaypdtr@v, TO ehamTdpevoy Kal erapav 
kal Suvdpevoy emakodovbeiv copia ay ein. Peperrada ovv 1a thy codiay Kal 
THY eradny Tod hepopevov 7 Oeds dy dpOs KadoiTo ... viv dé adths exkdi- 
vouct TovvopLa, EvoTOmiay Tepl mAELovOS ToLOUpEVOL THS GANnOcias, Bate Deppe- 
gbatray aitiv xadeiv. We learn however even from this explanation two 
important facts ; one, that in the opinion of the common people there was 
no difference between the meaning of ®eppéparra and that of Sepoeddvy ; 
the other, that under either of these names, she was equally an object of 
dread—so that even her name could not be pronounced without fear and 
trembling ; a very natural idea, if she was in truth the destroyer. The 
classical reader must have observed that even in Homer the name of Iep- 
oepdvera does not occur without some propitiatory epithet, like ay or 
dyav or emai), to accompany it; as if so formidable and relentless a 
power could not even be mentioned, without some title of respect and re- 
verence, to deprecate her taking offence. 

We may conclude with a few words, on the names of Ceres and Proser- 
pine, the Latin terms for those of Demeter and the Koré, respectively. 

By Varro !2 and by Cicero !* Ceres is explained as if a gerendis frugi- 
bus ; which recognises the proper subject of such an appellation as the 
earth—but in itself is a mere verbal explanation. Servius proposes an- 
other of the same stamp 14; Ceres a creando dicta. Fulgentius !° derives 
the Latin Ceres from the Greek Xapis* Ceres enim Grece gaudium dicitur. 
It cannot indeed be denied that the etymon of this word is obscure. We 


9 Porphyry, De Abstinentia, iv. 16. 13 De Natura Deorum, ii. 26, 67. 
10 Meeris. 14 Ad Georg. i. 7. 
11 Opp. ii. Pars ii. 47. 5. 15 Mythologica, i. ix. Proserpina. 


12 De Lingua Latina, iv. rg. 
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observe however that a gloss occurs in Hesychius, ’Ayeipo" 4 Axepa kal 
Qms kat “ENA? Vijpus kai TH} kat Anuynrnp 4 adry’ the meaning of which is 
so far clear, as plainly to imply that all these terms, ’Ayepo, "Qmis, and 
"ENA? Tjpus, were other names for Tj or Anuytnp. And with respect to 
the third of these appellations, ‘EAA? yjpus, another gloss occurs further 
on, 'Eyyjpus’ 7) yj mapa ’Arrixois—from which we learn that Tjpus was an 
Attic gloss for TM: and if for 1%, for Anuyrnp also, as the same with Tj. 
The learned have suspected (and justly, in our opinion,) a corruption of 
the text, in the reading of these words, ‘EAX1 yjpus, at present; which 
they propose to correct by reading ‘EAnynpvus or ‘Edjyupis in its stead: a 
correction which seems to be confirmed by an observation of Eusta- 
thius 16, in reference to Anunryp : “Hy érepor Sid ro hicer eyywdpevov 
tmddevkov EdvOicpwa Tois Anious Kal “EAnynpw A€yovor, dia 7d bd THs TOD 
jAtov €Ans ynpav. Eustathius probably wrote this term ‘EAjynprs, since 
he derives it from €dn and ynpay—but we are at liberty to assume that the 
true orthography was “EAyjynpus; and we may collect from this testimony 
that “EAnynpus was a personal designation of Ceres in Greek, like that of 
Flava Ceres, in Latin, as the impersonation of the fruits of the ground, 
when they are beginning to turn brown or yellow before harvest, under 
the warmth of the sun. And I'jpus being one of the names of Anunrnp, 
or one of the names of Tj, indifferently, in Greek; it is probably the ety- 
mon of the Latin Ceres—the pronunciation of which must have been that 
of Keres, and written in Greek characters, Kepes or Knpns *. 

As to the Latin Proserpina, it is usually explained as if a proserpendo, 
from the creeping forth, the germination, the shooting out of the sprouts 


* In the S:Aocopovueva ascribed to Origen, allusion occurs to a feast of De- 
meter, at Phlius in Attica, the name of which (as it stands in the text) was 
MeyaAnyépia—but corrected, as it requires to be, would more properly be Me- 
yaAoynpia, from Méyas and Iijpus, this ancient Greek name for Demeter. Phi- 
losophumena, v. 20.144. 1 g: De Sithianis: TeréAcora: 5¢ tatra Kal mapadédora 
avOpdimois mpd Tis KeAeov nal TprmtoAcuov Kal Ahunrpos Kal Képys Kad Arovicov 
ev "Edevoivi TeAeTijs, €v bdiodyT. THs Artinis* mpd yap Tav EXevowlov wvorn- 
piwy early ev 77 PAvodyTs (EopTh) Aeyouervn Meyadnyédpia. eor) 5& macras ev adTh- 
éml 5€ Tijs maoTddos eyyeypamTa expt ohucpov ) Tav mdvTav Taev cipnucvwry 
Adyor idea. TOAAG mev ov oti Ta emt THs TacTddos exelyyns eyyeypaumeva, rep) 
@v Kal TAovtapxos moretrar Adyous ev Tails mps "EumedoxAca déka BiBAois—Ibid. 
Vv. 20. 145. 1.3: “Qote eddAdyws ky Tis elror Tods SiMiavods eyyis mou TeAEiv Tap’ 
avrois Ta Tis peydAns PAolas iovdpyia (ofov vpyia). 

This last observation seems to recognise the object of worship in these Meya- 
Aoyfpia of Phlius, under the name of the MeydéAn @Aofa—and #Aola would be a 
name of the same stamp as that of SA.ods itself—or of the month @Avfcuos in the 
Spartan calendar, which we had occasion to explain, Vol. ii. 205 sqq. It was the 
principle of vegetable life, as attested by the rising of the sap and the swelling of 
the bud, personified, and called @Aola. 


16 Ad Iliad. Y. 74. (1197. 52.) 
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of infant vegetation !7: an etymology, which recognises Proserpine her- 
self as the type of infant vegetable life, and has the semblance of proba- 
bility at first sight, but is in reality a mere verbal analogy after all. We 
are entirely of the opinion of Vossius, that the Latin Proserpina is the 
Greek Iepaepory 18, with no more changes than what must be admitted to 
have been not only possible, but allowable; first, into IIpecepovn, and then 
into Ipecemdyn, and lastly, from Upeoemdvn into Mpooeprévn, which would 
be the Latin Proserpina itself. 


17 Cf. Augustin, De Civitate, vil. 20: Fulgentius, Mytholog. i. ix. Proserpina. 
Arnobius, v. 180. 18 Cf. Cicero, De Natura Deor. ii. 26, 66. 
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On the Cyclico-Julian Correction, and on the Octaéteric 
Correction, of the Primitive Calendar in Crete. 
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Section I.—On the Trojan Correction of Dardanus, and on 
the Phrygian Correction of Midas. 


Ir the example and authority of the Egyptians, within 
forty years after the rise of their national fable of Osiris and 
Isis, and their national institution of the Isia, led to such an 
effect in Greece as the Eleusinian fable and the Eleusinian 
institution of Eumolpus, or the Thesmophorian fable and 
the Thesmophorian institution of Triptolemus, there is no 
reason @ priori why it should not have led to the invention of 
similar fables, and the institution of similar rites and ob- 
servances, in other instances also. And indeed, whether it 
did so or not, as a matter of fact, is a question, decided by 
the history of the successive corrections of the Primitive 
calendar itself; which in almost every instance, and cer- 
tainly in the most remarkable of their kind, is neither more 
nor less than that of the rise of similar views and conceptions 
of the origin and continuation of the existing system of 
things, of similar objects of worship, similarly related to each 
other and to everything else, and of similar rites and cere- 
monies, critically accommodated to such principles and as- 
sumptions, in many other quarters of the ancient world; 
yet all ultimately derived from the Egyptians, all founded at 
bottom on the same principles and assumptions, and all 
directed to the same ends and purposes, as the Egyptian 
fable of Osiris and Isis. 

On this subject however, it may suffice to refer the reader 
to our former works; at present, if we must confine ourselves 


8 Fasti Catholici, i. 586: iii. 112. 
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to the proper subject of this Dissertation, the prosecution of 
the argument requires us to begin with two cases of this 
kind, (both, as we think it will appear as we proceed, closely 
connected with the Correction of the Primitive Calendar in 
the island of Crete,) the Trojan Correction of Dardanus, and 
the Phrygian Correction of Midas. 

To doubt of the personal existence of either of these in- 
dividuals, notwithstanding their antiquity, and notwithstand- 
ing the almost universal tendency of modern learning to a 
scepticism of this kind, in our particular instance, would be 
coutradictory to our own assumptions ; for to suppose that 
Dardanus was the author of a certain correction of the calen- 
dar of Ais time, and for a certain purpose, in Troas, and 
Midas was the author of another in that of Ais time, and for 
a similar purpose, in Phrygia, yet to doubt whether Dardanus 
or Midas himself ever had a real existence, would be incon- 
sistent and absurd. We begin therefore with taking it for 
granted, agreeably to the testimony and belief of antiquity, 
that there was such a person, in his proper order of time, as 
the Trojan Dardanus, or as the Phrygian Midas—meaning, 
by this latter, the first and oldest of the name. The ques- 
tion indeed of the proper time of each is another thing, and 
is not to be taken for granted, before inquiry. And though 
we cannot enter upon its consideration at this period of our 
work, we may observe that with respect to the time of Midas 
it is determined by the testimony of his Correction itself to 
B. C. 1802-13801 ; and with respect to such a date as that for 
the time of the first and oldest of the Phrygian Midases, it 
is as nearly as possible the date of the acme assigned him by 
the chronologers of antiquity. So that on this point the 
testimony of the Primitive calendar, and the testimony of 
antiquity, comcide, and mutually confirm each other. 

With regard to Dardanus, to whom, or to his immediate 
descendants, the tradition of antiquity attributed the founda- 
tion of Troy, there is little reason to doubt whether he was 
not in some part or other of his life a contemporary of Midas, 
though in strictness the older of the two. It may suffice at 
present to assume that, if the acme of Midas is represented by 
the date of his correction, B. C. 1302-1301, that of Dardanus 
may be assumed about 30 years earlier, B.C. 1330, coinci- 
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dently with the correction of the calendar also by him; as 
we may possibly have an opportunity of shewing more at 
large hereafter. 

The proximity of Troas to Phrygia, or of Phrygia to Troas, 
at first sight might authorize the conjecture that the one must 
have been geographically included in the other; and, if that 
was the case, to suppose a different correction of the Primitive 
calendar to have been made in each, and by different indeed 
but contemporary individuals, would be liable to the objection 
that the very same thing, on this principle, must have been 
done in the same country, and for the same purpose, by one of 
these individuals, which had already been done by the other. 
And yet the example of the Eleusinia of Eumolpus, and the 
Thesmophoria of Triptolemus, of which the same fact held 
good, would prove that such a coincidence was possible. But 
the truth is, though the later Greek poets were apt to over- 
look this distinction, Troas and Phrygia were really inde- 
pendent countries, inhabited by a different people, and speak- 
ing a different language, respectively ; “H é:7A7 (i.e. =) ob- 
serves the Scholiast on the Iliad t, tv ot vedrepor tiv Tpoiav 
kal ry Ppvylav thy adtiv A€yovow" 6 5 “Opunpos odx odTws* 
Aioxvros 5& cvvéxeev— H diT7Ajj, Sti Suaheper ) Ppvyia ths Tpolas 
xa “Opnpov, of 6& vedrepor ovyyeovoty Y—Oi péev vedtEepor avy- 
xéourt Ppvyas kal Tp@as’ haiverat dé 6 TounTHs emLKovpous Tpdwv 
avtovs kakév*—H bundn, Stu Er€povs Tov Tpdwv olde rods Hptyasy’ 
kat Stu “Opnpos od« olde Kadovpévovs Avdods dAAa Myjovas 2 *. 

Dardanus then having been personally distinct from Midas, 
and Dardania, or Troas, locally different from Phrygia, the 
fact to which we wish to direct the attention of the reader is 
this: That the same objects of worship, and the same rites 
and ceremonies, which were introduced, according to the 
testimony of antiquity, into Phrygia by Midas, were intro- 
duced, according to the same testimony also, into Dardania 


* In the Hymn to Aphrodite, ascribed to Homer, (which some modern 
scholars have pronounced the oldest in the collection,) the same distinc- 
tion is also recognised, and the language of Phrygia in particular sup- 
posed to be different from that of Troas. See verses 111-113. 


t Ad Iliad B. 862. Spvyas. x Ad K. 431. bpbyes. 
vY Ad Iliad T. 184. “H8n nat &pv- y Ci, ad T9710): 22 200. 0. 545. 
yinv. z Ad K. 431: cf. ad Z, 291. 
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by Dardanus: and as the former were accompanied by a 
Correction of the Calendar, subordinate and subservient to 
them, in Phrygia, we are justified, from the analogy of this 
case, in inferring that the same thing was done for the sake 
of the latter in Dardania. This fact in the case of Midas is 
placed out of question by his correction itself; which long 
survived its author, and descended unchanged to posterity. 
And if the same proof cannot be appealed to in the case of 
Dardanus, it is due to the accident that, within one or two 
hundred years after its institution, his correction fell into dis- 
use, as a consequence of the extinction of the Trojan name 
and nation. It must still be allowed to be only a reasonable 
inference a priori that if the rise of a common theology, a 
common cosmogony, and a common religious service, was 
both accompanied, and attested ever after, in Phrygia, by 
a correction of the Primitive calendar, specially intended 
for it, the same thing must have been the case in Dardania; 
and even a fortiori in Dardania, if the theology, the cosmo- 
gony, and the ritual and service of Phrygia, were borrowed 
from those of Dardania. 

We shall now therefore produce some of the testimonies of 
antiquity to these facts, both of the community of the objects 
of worship in these two countries, Dardania and Phrygia re- 
spectively, and of the relative antiquity of the one, in com- 
parison of the other, or of the derivation of the latter from 
the former. We say some of these testimonies: because to 
produce them all at present would lead to unnecessary repe- 
titions, by anticipating here what we shall have occasion to 
refer to hereafter. And we shall premise no explanation to 
these statements, except simply that, according to many of 
the ancients, Dardanus himself came into Dardania from 
another quarter ; that the proper name of the feminine prin- 
ciple in the cosmogonic Duad of the Phrygians was Kybele, 
and that of her proper ministers and attendants in their own 
system was Corybantes ; while that of the corresponding prin- 
ciple in the cosmogony of Dardanus has not been handed 
down except under the general name of the Mater Idea, 
(though it seems indeed to have been Rhea or Agdestis,) nor 
that of her proper attendants and ministers except under the 
general one of the Idi Dactyh or Digiti. 

Z 2 
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Section I].—On the mythology of Crete, and its analogy to 
that of Dardania and Phrygia. 


From such testimonies therefore as these we must conclude 
that in the opinion of antiquity there was little difference, 
except in name, between the proper objects of worship, or the 
opinions entertained about them, or their proper rites and 
ceremonies respectively, in Dardania and in Phrygia; so little 


a Clemens Alex. Protrepticon, ii. § nus, Iasion, and Harmonia. 


13. p. 14. Ll. 29. € Dionysius Hal. Ant. Rom. i. 61. 
6 Scholia, in loc. iv. 98. De iisdem. 
.© Arnobius, ii. 95. f Scholia in Apollonum Rhod.i. 1129. 


4 Diodorus Sic. v. 49. cf. 47, 48. of | De Dactylis Ideis. 
the island of Samothrace, and Darda- 
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that, if Dardanus was older than Midas, the first idea of the 
Phrygian system must have been borrowed from that of Dar- 
danus ; if Midas was the older of the two, that of the Trojan 
must have been derived from the Phrygian: if they were 
contemporaries, both must have copied alike from some com- 
mon original, or both must have agreed to act in concert, 
and each to establish the same theology, the same cosmo- 
gony, and the same rites and ceremonies, at the same time, 
in their respective countries. And on the strength of these 
coincidences, it would be only a just and reasonable pre- 
sumption @ priori to suppose that, if both were previously 
using the same primitive calendar, the civil calendar of all 
autiquity, and a correction of that calendar was now made 
for one of these systems, a similar correction must have been 
made of it, at the same time, for the other. 

The next point to which we desire to direct the attention 
of the reader is this; That the same system of Theology, the 
same kind of Cosmogony, the same distinction of Cosmogonic 
powers and principles, the same ministers and attendants 
upon them, the same rites and ceremonies in honour of them, 
which are thus seen to have been introduced, if not at once, 
yet one after the other, into Dardania and Phrygia, mutatis 
mutandis, (i.e. differing only in some accidental respects,) 
appear to have been some time or other introduced into and 
recognised in Crete. This fact being established on compe- 
tent evidence, we draw from it the same inference as from 
the other ; viz. That the institution of these things in the 
island of Crete, according to the usual course of proceed- 
ing in such cases everywhere at this time, must have been 
accompanied by a Correction of the Primitive Calendar in 
Crete also. 

In proof of this fact then we shall proceed to adduce some 
of the many testimonies of antiquity, which might be cited, to 
this effect; That one, at least, of the two proper principles in 
the Trojan or the Phrygian cosmogony, and of the two proper 
objects of worship in the Trojan or Phrygian theology, was 
common to Crete, with this difference only, That while it was 
called the Mater Ideea in the former, and Kybele in the 
latter, it was called Rhea in the Cretan, and that the proper 
attendants and ministers of this power, common to Crete, as 
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well as to Troas and Phrygia, besides the name of the Idi 
Dactyli or the Corybantes, common to Crete with both, had 
also the name of Curetes, peculiar to Crete. 
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& Diodorus Sic, v. 64. cf. iii. 74. cf. i Hesychius, k Solinus, xi. 6, 
Isidore, Origg. xvi. cap. 14. 140 E. 1 Pausanias, v. vii. 4. 
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P Scholia, in loc. and Servius in loc. who quotes Varro’s 
4 Etym. M. Ofagis. cf. Virgil, Eclo- version of the last three lines from the 
gee, i. 66— passage of Apollonius : 


Et rapidum Cretz veniemus Oaxen: 


Quos magno Anchiale partus adducta dolore, 
Et geminis capiens tellurem Claxida palmis, 
Edidit in Dicta. 


t Cf. Cap. xxvi. B. In Matrem Deum, 
s Plutarch, De Facie in orbe Lune, x Hesychius. 
Cap. xxx. y Etym. M. 
t Clemens Alex. Protrept. il. § 15. z Ibid. 
Opp. i. pag. 15. 29. cf. Eusebius, a Porphyry, De Abstinentia, ii. 21, 
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Preparatio Evangelica, il. 3. 139. 17. Scholia in Lysistratam, 558. 
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There is nothing to object to the consistency of these re- 
presentations except that they do not distinguish between the 
Idzi Dactyli of Troas, the Corybantes of Phrygia, and the 
Curetes of Crete, but suppose all these names to have been 
interchangeable, without any difference in their meaning. 
But this was a confusion easily made ; and is easily to be ac- 
counted for. The Curetes too were of Cretan origin, and as 
proper to Crete were not much later in their order of time 


4 Scholia in Platon. ii. 377. In Con- & Scholia in Soph. Ajac. 699. 
vivium, 453.17. h Etym. M. 

© Scholia in Iliad. E. 744. ‘Exardy i Clemens Alex. Strom. i. xv. § 73- 
TOAE@Y. Opp; 1.52. 15 22. 

f Cicero, De Natura Deorum, iii. 23, k Arnobius, iii. 124. De Laribus. 
57- cf. Clemens Alex. Protrept. ii. § 1 Orphica, i. ad Museum, 20. 
28. p. 24. 1. 13. Aedrepoy (AméAA@va) m Apollonius Rhod. i. 1134. ef. Ser- 
€v Kphtn, rhv KoptBartos, vius, ad AEn. iii. 111. 104: vii. 796. 
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than the Idzei Dactyli and the Corybantes, as naturalised in 
Crete also: and the Curetes, from the time of their intro- 
duction into Crete, had much to do with the same person as 
the Dactyli or the Corybantes. The Dactyli of Troas, the 
Corybantes of Phrygia, the Curetes of Crete, and, (as we ap- 
prehend at present, though we would not speak positively about 
it,) the Cabeiri of Samothrace, were ideas and impersonations 
communis generis, and agreed in so many circumstantial re- 
spects that they could scarcely have been essentially dif- 
ferent. The fact therefore, for which we contend, as sub- 
stantiated by the major part of the preceding testimonies, 
will still hold good; viz. That as there was a Mater Deum, 
and possibly even a Rhea, in Troas, and a Kybele in Phrygia, 
so there was a Mater Deum and a Rhea in Crete: and as the 
former had proper satellites, ministers, and attendants, under 
the appellation of Dactyli or Corybantes, so had the latter 
also, under the very same names, and under that of Curetes 
in particular. 

It is another remarkable coincidence that as there were 
certain localities in Troas or Phrygia, more closely connected 
in these countries with their proper objects of worship, and 
their services, rites, and ceremonies, than any others, so were 
there in Crete, similarly connected with these objects of wor- 
ship, and with their proper rites and services, under the very 
same names. For example, as there was a Mount Ida in 
Troas, sacred there to the Mater Deum, so was there a Mount 
Ida in Crete, sacred to the Cretan Rhea. As there was a 
Berekyntus in Phrygia, connected with Kybele there, so was 
there a Berekyntus in Crete, similarly related to Rhea. If 
the Dactyli, the proper attendants of the Mater Deum in 
Troas, took the name of Idei from the Mater Idea of 
Troas, the Dactyli, the proper attendants of the Cretan Rhea, 
took the name of Idei from the Mater Idea of Crete. If 
the Mater Berekyntia was one of the most appropriate titles 
of the Phrygian Kybele, the title of the Mater Berekyntia 
was equally applicable to the Rhea of Crete. 
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Sreipw § dpovpav, dadex’ nuepav dor, 
Bepexuvra x@pov, ev ’Adpaoreias * eos" 


* Cf. Athenagore Legatio Pro Christianis, Cap. i.: "AAX’ 6 pev "Tteds 
Ocdv "Exropa déyer kat THv “Ehévnv ’Adpacreiay emiotapevos Tpookuvel. 


© Schol. in Pindar. Olymp. v. 42.  gian Ida. 


"ldaidy Te oeuvoy uvTpoY. y Aischyli, Fragm. (NidBn) 146. cf. 
P Scholia in Hecubam, 626 *Idatav. Plato, Opp. Pars iii. Tom. i. Politics, 
4 Theocritus, Idyll. i. 105. Tilsen 7otOs 
® Schol. in loc. 2 Strabo, x. 4. 370 b De Ida Cretensi. 
S Mneid, iii. 5. a Dionysius Periegetes, 502. De 
t Servius in loc. Creta. 
¥ Scholia ad Ranas, 1398 “AAA @ b Eustathius in loc. 

Kp7tes. ¢ Diodorus Sic. v. 64. 


X Diodorus Sic. xvii. 7. Of the Phry- 
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"dns re puKnOpoicr Kal Bpvynuacw 
éptovat pnrove «K,T. Xd. 


O vere Phrygiz! neque enim Phryges! ite per alta 
Dindyma ubi adsuetis biforem dat tibia cantum. 


Tympana vos buxusque vocat Berecyntia matris 
Ideez 4— 


Montes Matris Deum *—Berecyntia a monte Berecynto dicta °— 


Qualis Berecyntia mater 
Invehitur curru Phrygias turrita per urbes, 
Leta Deim partu f— ° 


Nam Berecynthes castellum est Phrygie, juxta Sangarium fluvium, ubi 
mater detim colitur $— 


Ipsa detim genetrix fertur Berecyntia magnum 
Vocibus his adfata Jovem h— 


Mater Deim, a monte Phrygize Berecynto, cujus ultima syllaba caret 
aspiratione 1— 
"Edpape & x@ 
Zadpouias, €s Te vopov BepexvvOoy kK— 
Meragév Avdias kai Bpvyias!. 


Idzeumque Jovem Phrygiamque ex ordine matrem ™, 


The question then is, Whether mount Ida in Crete was so 
called from mount Ida in Troas, or vice versa? The ancients 
in general seem to have thought the Trojan mountain was so 
called from the Cretan: and Virgil in particular must have 
been of that opinion. 


Creta Jovis magni medio jacet insula ponto, 
Mons Ideus ubi et gentis cunabula nostre. 


Maximus unde pater, si rite audita recordor, 
Teucrus Rheeteas primum est advectus ad oras "— 


wherein both the Trojan Ida and the Mater Idea, with her 
characteristic rites and ceremonies, are derived from those of 
Crete. But Virgil, in these suppositions, was expressing only 
the sentiments of the Greeks; and for their prejudice in this 
respect it is easy to account, by the fact of the common belief 
among them that Crete was the birthplace of the oldest and 
chiefest of their own gods, and that the Cretan Rhea was the 


¢ Mschyl. Fragm. 146. (NidB7n.) cf. K Callimachus, Hymn. in Artemin, 
Strabo, xii. 8. ad fin. 245. 

d AMneid, ix.617. © Servius in loc. ! Schol. in loc. 

f Mneid, vi. 785. & Servius in loc. m Adneid, vii. 139. 


h Aneid, ix. 82. i Servius in loc. n Mneid, iii. 104-113. 
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mother of them all. They naturally therefore concluded that 
the worship of Rhea could have been no where older than in 
Crete, and must have passed into any other quarter from 
Crete; and if mount Ida in Crete had always been tradition- 
ally associated with the Cretan Rhea, and yet another Ida in 
Troas or Phrygia de facto was associated with her also, no 
mode of accounting for this coincidence was so likely to occur 
to them as that of supposing that, when the worship of Rhea 
passed from Crete into Troas or Phrygia, the name of her 
favourite mountain in Crete passed with her to that in Troas 
or Phrygia also. 

And yet to suppose that the names of particular localities, 
with their peculiar associations, at this period in the history of 
the world, past from the island of Crete to the opposite con- 
tinent of Asia, would be contrary to the reason of things ; 
because it would imply that the islands were peopled before 
the mainland, and one of the most distant of those islands, 
relatively to Asia, Crete, was peopled before the continent of 
Asia. For that these fables, concerning the Idei Dactyh, 
the Corybantes, and the proper Superior Principles, on each 
of which they were supposed to have been attending from the 
first, went back to the origin of society in their respective 
countries—and that, as the names of a certain order or class 
of individual beings, these titles were proposed as those of the 
first persons who came into existence in such countries,— 
appears from their own testimony. 

On the other hand, nothing would be more probable a 
priori than that peculiarities of any kind, which had become 
distinctive of the continent of Asia, in the course of time 
might pass into one of the islands, hke Crete, and be adopted 
unchanged and unmodified there. Nor would any thing be 
necessary, on that supposition, to account for the appearance 
of a mount Ida in Crete, connected there with such an object 
of worship as Rhea, except that there should have been 
also a mount Ida in Troas or Phrygia, previously associated 
with the Mater Idea in Troas or Phrygia. It would be in- 
credible that, at this early period, when the continents them- 
selves were still so imperfectly peopled, either names of places, 
or institutions and customs, and those of religion above all 
others, should have passed to the continents from the islands ; 
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but it is very conceivable that any thing most remarkable 
and most distinctive, (especially such things as the objects of 
worship, and the rites and ceremonies of religion,) which pre- 
existed on the continents, would find their way into the 
islands, either as carried thither by the first colonists and 
settlers, or as borrowed by the inhabitants of the islands from 
those of the continent, and adopted in imitation of them. 

In our opinion therefore, the natural explanation of this 
phenomenon, (too remarkable in itself to be resolved into an 
accidental coincidence,) the existence of a mount Ida in 
Troas, and a mount Ida in Crete, the former connected with 
the same object of worship, and the same attendants and 
ministers upon and about her, and under the same names 
respectively, in Troas, as the latter in Crete, is to suppose 
that the worship of this common divinity, and everything 
associated with it and characteristic of it, passed from ‘Troas 
in Phrygia into Crete; or that, though the Cretans might 
make some change in the name of this common object of 
worship, as received among them, they made none in that of 
the mountain consecrated to her in Crete, like that in Troas, 
or Phrygia. And whatsoever might have been the opinion 
of the Greeks in general on this subject, it may be collected 
from Diodorus that some of them had formed different ideas 
of the actual course of things, and derived even the theogony 
of Minos, and Crete itself as the birthplace of the gods and 
goddesses of the classical Olympus, from the opposite conti- 
nent of Asia®: "Evio. 6 toropotow, dv éott kat "Eqopos, Tous 
[dalovs Aaxridovs yeveoOar pev Kata tiv "ldnv thy év Ppvyia, 
dtaBAvat be pera Muvdos els ti Etpdrnv' imdpEavras dé yonras, 
emitnoevoa Tas Te eTmdaS Kal TeAeTas Kal pvoTHpia, Kal Tepl 
LapoOpakny dvatpiipavtas ov petplws ev TovTos exaAHTTEW ToS 
€yxwpiovs. For though no mention is herein made of their 
passing into Crete, yet if they were the followers of Minos, 
and Minos settled in Crete, they too must have passed into 
Crete. On this principle, in the opinion of Ephorus, even 
the Cretan Rhea, and her proper rites and services, must 
have been derived from Asia. 

In fact, that the most observant and inquisitive, and the 
best informed of the ancients, agreed in the belief that such 

© Lib. v. 64. 
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objects of worship as these, with their characteristic attend- 
ants and ceremonies, wheresoever they were to be found, 
not only in Troas, or Phrygia, or Crete, but in Lydia, and 
Thrace, and even in Greece itself, in the specific form of 
the Dionysia, and other cognate institutions, were all akin 
to each other, and all resolvable into the same first prin- 
ciples, and must all have had a common origin, appears 
from the following testimony of Strabo, which contains the 
result of his own inquiries into these subjects, and of those 
of others, equally curious about them, before him; the 
length of which, if we give it in detail, will be excused, we 
trust, for the sake of its importance to the present question, 
and of the additional light which it reflects on the derivation 
of the Cretan mythology from that of Phrygia P. 

To & els ey cupdepecdar Ta Tovadra dvdwata Kal Thy évodcav 
Jeodoylav év TH TEpt adTv totopia, viv emLoKETTEOD. 

Kowdv 67 todTo Kal Tov ‘EAAjvwv kal Tév BapBdpwv éotl, Td 
Tas tepoTolias peTa Aveoews EopTactikhs ToLeloOa, Tas wey VV 
evOovciacue, Tas bé, xwpls* Kal Tas per, ETA OVOLKTS, Tas Oe, pr" 
Kal TAS MEV, MUOTLK@S, Tas be, ev avepo. aga cage 

Oi per oy "EdAnves of TAEioTor TO Avovtdow mpooeecar, Kal 
7@ “ArdAA@Vt Kal 77H ‘Exdrn Kal tats Movoas Kat ty Ajyuntpe kab 
Ault, 76 dpyiactikdy Tay, Kal TO BaKxtKov, kal TO yxopiKov, Kal TO 
TEpt Tas TeAETAS pvaTLKOY... devdpodopiat Tre Kal xopeta, Kal 
TeheTal Kowal TOV OeGv eiat TOUT@OY...TpdTOAOL BE... Anjntpos 
..of Te porta, kal dadovxol, Kai tepohavrat' Avovicov b€ Leidn- 
vol Te, kat Larvpot, cal Baxyar. ing aa, 

"Ev b& 1H Kpyrn cal tadra kal ta Tod Avos tepa idlws ére- 
AciTo per’ Gpytacpov, Kal ToLovTwy TpoTdA@DL olor wept TOV ALdvu- 
ov elo of Larupor TovTous 6 a@vdpuatoy Koupyras, K,T.A..-. Ob 
6€ Bepéxuvtres, Dpvyav tu Piadov, cal aTAGS of Dpdyes, kal tev 
Tpdwv ot wept THY "Iénv KatokoduTes, ‘Peavy pev Kal avrol Tyuaoe 
Kal dpyia¢ovor tadtn, Mnrépa xadotvres OeGv, kat “AyduoTwv, Kat 
Ppvylav Oedv peyddny, a0 6é Tév Tovar Ldalav, Kal AwdupHnvnr, 
Kat Lumvdnvynv, kat Weoowovvtida, cai KuBédnv. ot 8 “EAAnves 
Tovs TpoTdAoUS atTis Gpovdpws Kovpyras A€yovow... tots 8 
avrovs kal KopvBavzas xadodcr. 

Maprupes 8’ of rountal Tév ToLovTwv trovoiey’ 6 Te yap Mivda- 
pos Ev THO SLOvpd3w, ov 1) aGpyj— 


P Lib. x. 3. 357. 
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‘\ \ Aa , > > A , 
IIpty pev ciprre axoworevns tT doida SbvpapBo— 
nan n lal \ 
puyodeis 6€ Tov mepl tov Aidvvoor Buvwv, TOV TE TaAaL@y Kal 
Ay. SAN , , 
TOV VaTEpoY, peTaBas and ToUTeY dot 


Zol ev KaTayxel, 
Marep, mdpa peyadou poor 
kuuBarov, ev de keyAaddvra KpdTaka, 
aidopeva Se dais iro EavOaior mevKars— 


XN I lal \ \ , p) , / XX 
Ti KolWwbiay TOV TEpt TOV ALdvucov anodexXOeLvTwY VvopLiaVv Tapa 
ad \ cal \ a \ \ X / lal n 
Tots EAAno., kal TOV Tapa Tots PpvEl TEpi THY pyTEpa TaY Cedv, 

na a , 
cuvoikeldv GAAjAois. Evpiridns te €v tats Bakxats ta TapaTAjava 
a lal NX \ dA 
Trovet, Tots Ppvylows Gua kcal Ta Avda cuppépav, kata Tov “Opnpov" 


"ANN @ Aurovaat Tea@dov, epypa Avdias, 
Oiacos Euds yuvaikes,— 
> ‘yp (ee? 
—epna? evpnuata— 
eS {i 
Kat maAuw— 

? A 
Q paxap dotis evdaipav Teheras Oeav 
> ‘ A c , 

eidws, Bioray ayiorevet, 

Td Te nTpos peyddas 

dpyta KuBédas Bepiotrevov 

ava Oipooy Te Tiaccar, 

cod \ 

kioa@ Te oreavabels 

Atévucoy Oeparevet. 

wa , A , 

tte Baxyat, ire Baxxat, 

Bpépiov maida Geov Beod 

Atévucov Katayoucat 

Ppvyieav €& dpewy 

‘“EdAdbos eis etpvxdpous ayuids— 


Ilaaw & év rots €€js kal ra Kpnrixa cupmdr€xer TovTos— 


> , 
Q Oadapevpa Kovpytev, 
(aGeoi re Kpnres K 
dtoyeveropes evavAot 
, , > > a 

Tpikdpubes T ev avTpois 

, i“ , 
Bupodrovoy kUkhapa Téd€ 

: . 
pot KopuBartes etpov. 
> A \ = , 
ava 5€ Baxxeia TVYTOV@ 
Képacay aduBda Ppvyiov 
~ , c , 

avA@v Trevpati, patpds TE ‘Peas eis 
x€pa Onxay, Krvmov evacpact Bakyav* 
mapa d€ patydpevor Sarupor 
patepos eEavicavro eas, 
eis O€ yopevpara 
mpoon av Tpietnpiowy, 
ais xaiper Atdyvcos— 
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rN 5 / iG a 
Kai ev Hadapyndn pynotv 0 xopos 
Ov oly Atovricw Kopnor, 
a >_>" la ‘ \ r 
os av "Idav répretat ody parpi didra 
TupTavey idKxots. 
yr ¥” 
Kat Lednvov, kal Mapavav, cat “Odvptov cuvayovtes els bv, 
‘ ¢€ X Sin € ca , \ 4 \ SS \ 
Kal €UPETAS AVA@Y LoTOpObVTES, TAAL Kal OVTwWS TA AtovyotaKa Kal 
xX , 

Ta Ppvyia els Ev cvudepovor tHv Te "Ldnv kal Tov "OdvpTov ovyke- 
/ / c \ De Noe cay IN SS co , 
XUMEVS TOAAAKLS, WS TO AUTO Opos, KTUTOUOLW. Eiol pEV OdV AOGoL 
retrapes "Odvprot Kadovjpevor Ths "ldys, cara tHv "Avravdpiav: gore 

S Xm € Nw ¥: ov X > ¢ TN ay 

d€ kat 0 Mvaos “Odvp mos, duopos pév ovy 6 adtos b@ TH "Idn...... q 
n ’ > a Aa 

To 8 avA@, Kal xtdT@ KpoTad@y TE Kal KUUBdAwY Kal TUUTdVOD, . 
kal tats émuBonoeor, kal evacpots, Kal modoxpovolats oikeia e£ed- 

lal \ 
povto kat Twa TOV dvOudTwY, & To’s TpoTdAoUS, Kal xopeuTas, Kal 
\ lal nan , 
Oepatevtas TOV lepOv exddovv, KaBeipous, cal KoptBavtas, kat 
[lavas, cat Satvpovs, kal Tirdpovs, kal tov Oedv Baxxov, Kat thy 
ba \ 

“Péav KuBéadnv, cal KuByBnv, cal Awvdvyjvnv kata rods tézovs 
> / ‘\ c if XX a lal ° \ / \ na 
autos. Kal 0 SaButios 6€ Tov Dpvytak@v €ort, Kal TpdTOV TWA THs 

MyTpos TO TaLdloy, Tapad.ddmevos Tois Avovicov kat avtds. 
Tovros 0 gouxe Kal TA Tapa Tois Opaki, td re Kotdrria Kal ra 





/> ’ e \ eS, a \ \ A ma Ss iol 
Bevoidera, tap ois Kal Ta Opdixa THY Katapxiy éoxe. THS WeV OY 
, a Db) a?) a , / / \ a \ Sues 
Korvos tis €v Tots Hdwvots AioxtAos peuvytat, Kal TOV TEpL avTHY 

dpylwv. eimav yap, 
Zeuva Korus, ev trois Hdwvots 
épia 8’ opyar éxovra— 


\ \ \ , 2 f $} Ie 
Tous mepi TOV Atovuvaov evdems Ex iEeper—- 





‘O pev ev xepoly BopBuxas éxov 
TOpvou Kdpatoyv OaxTuAOELKTOY 
miumAnoe medos 
favias emaywydv Opokday* 
6 O€ yadkod€erous KoTUAats drosei— 
‘ 4 
Kat TAAL’ 

Wadpos © adadaler, 

, ae lol 
tavpopboyyoa & tropuKevrat 
ndbev €€ apavovs PoBepoi pipor, 

, > A > “als , 
TuTavev nyo 0 &o0 vmoyeiou 


Bpovrns peperar BaputapBis. 





4 


n_ \ + a / \ % > , ¢ 3 la 
TavTa yap €olke Tots Ppvylos* Kal ovK aTeELKds ye, GoTEP avToi ot 
Ppvyes OpaxGv amorxol elow, ottw Kal Ta lepa exetOev perevn- 

/ ‘\ 
vexOar «,T.A. 

7 Nec 4 n A \ la , ‘ \ ie 

Ere 0 Gy tis Kat radra etpor mepl TOV Oaydvwy TOVTwV Kal TIS 


a 6 a ° SS 
TOV GvOMATwY TroLKLAlas’ Kal OTL od mpdTOAOL DEG xdvov GAA Kal 
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a’tol Oeot mpoonyopevOnoav. ...6 S& Thy Popwvida orépas abAntas 
kal Ppvyas tovs Koupiras Aéyeu GAdou SE ynyevels Kal XaAKdoml- 
N > ‘a lal x 

das’ of & ov tovs Kovpiras akAG Tods KoptBavtas Ppvyas, éxel- 
vous 6€ Kpiras....0t & dad Tirdvev ‘Péa d00jvar mpomdAovs évd- 
mous rovs KoptPavras, éx tis Baxrpiavis aduypévous’ of 8 ex 

4 S tal a a 
Kéddxov daciv. év d€ Tots Kpntixots Adyous of Koupijres Aus tpo- 
gels A€yovtas kal dvAakes, eis Kpijrnv é« Ppvyias peraveupOevres 

‘ nan c »y 
bo THs “Peas. of 2, TeAyivor év ‘Pddw evvéa dvtwv Tors “Pea 
guvaxodovOjcavtas eis Kpyrnv, kat tov Ala kovpotpopyjcartas, 
Koupyras dvopac@jvat. KoptBavra d& trovtwy Eratpov “lepattrvys 
Ovra KTLoTHY® K,T.A.....€Tt O& Kpdvov rivés Tovs KoptPavrtas, 
dAXot b€ tod Avds kal Kaddtdans, pact, rods abrods tots KaPetpous 
dvtas’ ameOeiv 5& rovrous cis DapoOpaxynv, kadoupevnv mpdTEpov 
MeAirnv’ ras 6€ mpd£ers avTGY pvoTiKds €tvaL. 

Tatra 8 obk amodeEduevos 6 Exipios, 6 robs pwOovs cvvayayov 
TOUTOUS, ws pNdEvds Ev Tawobpaxyn pvaticod Adyov wept KaBeipov 
Acyopuevov, TaparlOnow dpoiws Kal DSrncyBpdrov rob Oaciov dd€ar, 
@s Ta év ZapoOpaxy tepa trois KaBelpous éweredciro’ KadeioOar b€ 

> x b) lal 9 \ ry » ~ 3 , 7 
gynow avrovs exeivos amd Tov Opovs Tod ev Bepexvytia KaPeipov. 
€ ac , / / ~ aa Le x > \ las 
ot & “Exatns mpomddovs voyiGover tovs Kovpijras, tovs avtous Tots 
4 aS \ SS / € , b) cn / XX fol 
KoptBaow dvras. dyot 6€ médw 6 Teiyjyros ev TH Kpyty ras tHs 
“Péas Tysds par iteo de € Lew, © HLEVOS TO 
s Tyas pH voulCerOat, pnde emixwpiacew, VTEVAVTLOVPEVOS TE 

Le) > f , oa Ui = z , \ a / é AS 

Tod Evpunidou Ady" GAN ev 7H Ppvyia pdovov wat Th Tpwad. tovs 
/ a Ta Noe a a ‘ \ x 

d€ A€yovras pvOoAoyelv padrdov 1) taTopety. Tpos TodTO SE Kal TY 
fal c » fal oy x 

TGV TOTOY povuplay cupmpatat tvxXdVv tsws adtots’ “Ibn yap TO 

6pos Té TE Tpwikdv kal TO Kpyntuxdv? kat Aikrn tomes év TH Denia, 

kal épos év TH Kpirn, K, 7. A. maven dé pynow 6 Tejyios Kovpy- 
a a fal \ 

tas ev Kal KopvBavras etvat Tovs avtovs, ot Tepl Tas THs pnTpOS 
TOV OeGv Gytoreias mpos evdmtov dpxnew HiOcor Kal KOpor TLYXG- 

VOUGL TAPELANLMEVOL K,T.A. 

n fi 

Aaxtidovs 8 “Idaious pact tives KexAtjo0a Tods mpdrovs olKy- 

Coe XS XN ” € 7 , X X / Xx 
Topas Tis Kata THY “ldnv tmwpelas’ médas wev yap AcyeoOa Tas 

Ss a an Lo / 
itwpelas, Kopupas 6¢ Ta dxkpa Ty dpSv. ak ody KaTa pépos EoXa- 
la la lal na wv 
tlat Kal Tacat THs pntpos TOV Oedv tepal wept THY “ldyv.... Kat ot 
pev eniyewplous rijs “ldns, of b& emoikovs’ mavtes d€ oldnpov Eip- 
oC ¢ SY tA eS cd nt ee / XS \ , 

yaoba. id TovTwv ey “ldn mpOtov pact waves O€ Kal yonTas 
is f iN \ XN (! lal lal a) / be) 4 
iTEAjpact, kal Tept THY wyTEpa TOV Ded Kal ev Ppvyia @KyKoras 
mept Tip "Ldqv: Ppuylay tiv Tpwdda cadodvres, dia TO TOs Ppvyas 

las x an hs 
emikpaTijcar TAnoox@povs dvtas, tijs Tpotas exmemopOnuerns. 

o Cf. Steph. Byz. ‘lepardzva. 
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z nan X na o "a , >) / a / a - 
bTovoovor 6€ TOV Idatwv AaktvAwy Exyovous Etvat Tovs TE Koupij- 
\ Ny > , “ a , / rd fe 
Tas kal Tous KopvSavtas. tovs yovv mpwtovs yevynJevtas év Kpyrn 
éxarov avdpas *Idatouvs Aaxttdous KAnOqvat' tovtav 8 anoydvous 
\ a 2 t / , of , a 
daot Kovpiras évvéa yeveoOar’ tovtwy 0 Exactov deka Taidas 
TEKVGTaL, TOs Idatovs KaAovpevovs AaxTvdovs. 


Section III.—On the Cronos and Rhea of Cretan Mythology. 


The fact then that the same object of worship, the same 
subordinate conceptions and persons, the same rites and 
ceremonies associated with its worship, which had _ before 
been introduced into Troas or Phrygia, passed from one of 
those quarters into Crete—this fact, we say, having been 
thus established ; we argue from it, as before, that forasmuch 
as the introduction of these things into Phrygia or Troas was 
accompanied by a Correction of the Primitive Calendar, de- 
signed to regulate such rites and services in each of those 
countries, their introduction into Crete also must have been 
attended with a similar Correction, and for a similar purpose, 
in Crete. And consequently, did we but know the date of 
the rise of this peculiar mythology, theology, or cosmogony, 
in Crete, we should probably also know the date of a Correc- 
tion of the Primitive Calendar, which accompanied it from 
the first. 

In the further prosecution of this argument, we observe, 
i. That as in the Egyptian fable of this kind, from which 
every other seems to have been derived, there were two cor- 
relative principles, a masculine and a feminine, an active and 
a passive, each alike divine, and each alike concerned in the 
production of the existing system of things, so there were in 
the Phrygian, and no doubt in the Dardanian ; and so there 
were in the Cretan. In the Egyptian cosmogony these two 
principles were Osiris and Isis. In the Phrygian, they were 
Attes and Kybele. In the Cretan, they were Cronos and 
Rhea. And as it has been shewn that, in the cosmogonic 
Duad of the Cretans, one of these principles, Rhea, was alto- 
gether the same in essence with one of those of the Phrygian, 
Kybele ; it follows that the other, the correlative of Rhea in 
the Cretan Duad, the Cretan Cronos, must have been equally 
the same with the other in the Phrygian, the correlative of 
the Phrygian Kybele, the Phrygian Attes. 
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ii. With respect to the Phrygian Attes, and what is to be 
understood by the conception and person so called in the 
Phrygian fable; we hope to shew in due time that this name 
or this idea was never intended of any object in nature but 
the sun. If so, the Cretan Cronos, the proper dvticrotxos in 
the Cretan cosmogony of the Attes in the Phrygian, must 
have been intended for the sun too. And this conclusion 
may be confirmed by various other arguments. i. According 
to the Hellenic Theogony, as represented by Hesiod at least, 
Cronos was the son of Uranus and Gaia, and that must im- 
ply that he was the sun; because the son of Uranus, as the 
Heaven, xaz’ é€oxiv, could have been nothing but the sun. 
ii. From the account which we hope to give hereafter of the 
Olympic institution ascribed to Pelops, it will appear that 
the proper name of this institution, as founded by him, was 
that of the Kpdva, not the ’OdAdwma; that the Kpdva of 
Pelops were dedicated to the Kpévos of Pelops, and that the 
Kpovos of Pelops was the sun*. iii. And lastly, the relation 
of Kpdvos to the sun, and even his identity with the sun, is 
not merely implied but placed out of question by his name 
itself. Servius ad Aineid, iii. 104, observes; Unde Greece 
Kpovos quasi Xpovos, id est tempus, dicitur: nor can there be 
any doubt that Kpdvos, as a proper name in Greek, must be 


* Tt is observable that the Kpéva of the Athenians, which retained the 
ancient name of this institution of Pelops in the calendar of later time, 
were attached to the month Hecatombzeon, i. e. the month sacred to the 
sun, (see supra, Vol. i. page r11,) and yet, according to the scholiast on 
Demosthenes (contra Timocraten, p. 333. 281. 18. évray Kpoviwr), they 
were in honour of Kpdvos and the Mater Deum: Kpéma* éopr7 ayopevn 
Kpov@ kai pntpt rév Oeav—which implies that, even in his proper relation 
to the Myrnp Geav, Kpévos was still the sun. The Kpdvos of Tyre or Car- 

~thage was the sun; and in each of these cities it is well known he was 
worshipped with human sacrifices. And according to some of the ancients, 
the Kpdvos of Crete also was once similarly worshipped in Crete : which, if 
true, is decisive that he too was worshipped there, as much as in Pheenicia 
or at Carthage, in the character of the sun. .Porphyry, De Abstinentia, 
ii. 56: “lorpos b€ ev TH cwvaywyn Tov Kpnrixav Evora yor tovs Koupyras 
TO Takawyv To Kpdve Ovew raidas.—Athanasius, Oratio Contra Gentes, 
Cap. 25. Opp. 1. 24: ®oinxes d€ kai Kpynres tov Kpovoy ev tais texvobvaiars 
€avta@v ihdokovro. It is far from improbable that the first settlers in Crete, 
as well as in the rest of the islands of the Augean sea, were the Pheeni- 
cians ; and that this kind of sacrifice was brought into Crete by them. 
Aa 2 
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ultimately derivable from Xpévos, the appellative for time in 
Greek : and if Kpdvos, as a proper name, was first and pro- 
perly intended for the sun, this derivation of his name from 
that of time in Greek would not be more agreeable to the 
analogy of the words themselves than to the nature of things 
—because between time and the sun there is, in the nature 
of things, the closest connection. It is impossible to dis- 
tinguish between time and the measures of time; nor be- 
tween time, in the sense of the measures of time—especially 
the greatest and most perfect of all, the measure of time by 
the year—and the sun. Nor could any translation of ideas or 
names be more natural or more consistent than this, which 
by the mere change of the breathing (X in Greek into K *) 
should derive the name of Kpdvos, the principle of time, the 
author or cause of time, i. e. the sun, from Xpévos—time in 
the abstract, or time in the concrete, (in the sense of the 
measures of time); both alike dependent upon, and regula- 
ted by the sun. 

This conclusion however, that the masculine and active 
principle in the Cretan cosmogony, under the name of Kp- 
vos, was always intended of the sun, having been established ; 
it follows from it that the correlative principle, the feminine 
and passive one, in the same cosmogony, under the name of 
Rhea, must have been intended of the moon. According to 
the theogony of Hesiod, as Cronos was the son, so Rhea was 
the daughter, of Uranus; and as the relation of the son of 
Uranus could be so proper for nothing as for the sun, so could 
that of the daughter be so proper for nothing as for the moon. 
In every scheme and system of the Hellenic theology or cos- 
mogony too, Cronos and Rhea were related not only as brother 


* This change of Xpdvos into Kpdvos would be simply analogous to that 
of Xaipe into Katpe—of which, as an actual case in point, see what Servius 
has left on record on the origin of the name of the Etruscan city of Cere: 
ad A‘neid. viii. 597. Cf. Athenagoras, Legatio Pro Christianis, xviii : 
IIpds b€ rods A€yovtas Tov pev Kpdvoy xpdvor, thy Oe ‘Péay ynv K,T. 2d. cf. 
also cap. xv; from which it appears that Kpdvos, called also by Orpheus 
‘HpakAjjs, according to the Orphic cosmogony was the first author of the 
great cosmogonic egg. Augustin De Civitate, vii. 19. e Varrone: Kpdvov 
appellatum (Saturnum) dicit, quod Greco vocabulo (xypévos) significat 
temporis spatium: sine quo semen inquit non potest esse foecundum. 
Cf. Cicero, De Nat. ii. 25, 64: Lactantius, i. 12. 
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and sister, but also as husband and wife; and that was a 
conception and idea of the relation of persons in the same 
divine nature, as subject alike to the distinction of sex, and 
as concerned alike in the origination and production of every 
thing else, which could have been formed of no objects in 
external nature so properly as of the sun and the moon. 
And though this particular view of the personal distinctions 
and personal relations of the Cronos and Rhea of the Greeks 
must have been ultimately derived from the Egyptian one of 
the same distinctions and relations in the persons of their 
Osiris and Isis respectively, that only confirms the infer- 
ence for which we are contending; if, as we saw reason to 
conclude on a former occasionP, the Egyptian Osiris and 
Isis themselves, in their proper relation to each other, and to 
everything else, were types of the sun and the moon. 


Section 1V.—On the Rhea of Classical Mythology, considered 
as the same with the Earth. 


It would not be inconsistent with the conclusion just ar- 
rived at, of the first and proper conception of the person and 
relations of the Cretan Rhea, as those of the moon, that she 
might be found represented and set forth also as the earth; 
for this has happened in other cases of the same kind. The 
Egyptian Isis, and the Hellenic Artemis, though both ori- 
ginally intended of the moon, in the course of time passed 
into the character and assumed the relations of the earth ; 
and in this character and relation of the universal mother 
and nurse, the statues of each were often represented covered 
with paps or breasts 4. s 

In the Latin fable, analogous to the Cretan one of Cronos 
and Rhea, Saturnus and Ops answered to Cronos and Rhea 
respectively ; and by the Latin grammarians their Ops is 
commonly identified with Tellus or the Earth. Ops terra 
est, uxor Saturni™: quam Greci Rheam vocant. Nor, on 
strictly etymological principles, could the name of the Latin 
Ops have been the proper word for any idea in that lan- 
guage, but that of the earth, as the great first source of opes, 

p Fasti Catholici, iii. 93-100. 


4d Cf. our Fasti Cath. ili. 181. 2. and our Origines Kal. Ital. i. 364. 
t Servius ad Atneid. xi. 532. 
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of wealth or health—Principes in Latio (Dei) Saturnus et 
Opss—Terra Opst, quod heic omne opus, et hac opus ad 
vivendum. et ideo dicitur Ops mater, quod terra nutriat. 
heec enim terreis genteis omneis peperit et resumit denuo. 
The true etymon of the Latin Ops was either the Greek 
*Qms (of which see Hesychius, in ’Ayeipo as another name 
for Tj *) or the Latin Ops, the obsolete nominative singular 
of the Latin opes, in the plural; and still retained in the 
composition of the adjective inops. Hanc autem Deam 
Opem Saturni conjugem crediderunt...quos etiam nonnullis 
coelum ac terram esse persuasum est; Saturnumque a satu 
dictum, cujus causa de ceelo est; et terram Opem, cujus ope 
humane vite alimenta queruntur ¥. 

It must be admitted too that this view of the nature and 
essence of the Rhea of classical antiquity appeared so natural 
and probable to the ancients, that among the descriptions of 
her character, attributes, associations, and relations, which 
they have left on record—none would appear to apply to any 
person or subject so properly as to the earth—and some of 
them could scarcely be applicable to any other, particularly 
the crown of towers which she was always represented as 
carrying on her head.—Handem dicunt matrem magnam : 
quod tympanum habeat, significari esse orbem terre ; quod 
turres in capite, oppida: quod sedes fingantur circa eam, cum 
omnia moveantur, ipsam non moveri Y— 

Alma parens Idea Dedim, cui Dindyma cordi, 
Turrigerzeque urbes, bijugique ad frena leones *— 
Alma proprie tellus est, ab eo quod nos alat...Terram autem 
ipsam constat matrem deum esse yY— 
Qualis Berecyntia mater 
Invehitur curru Phrygias turrita per urbes 2. 
Quia ipsa est Terra, que urbes sustinet— 


Ipse quoque Ausonias Cesar matresque nurusque 
Carmina turrigere dicere jussit Opi. 


* Cf. also in*Qm dvacoa, and Servius ad Ain. xi. 532. 


s Varro, De Lingua Latina, iv. 17. x Mneid, x. 252. 
t Ibid. p. 19. y Servius, in loc. 
u Macrobius, Saturn. i. 10. z AMneid, vi. 785. 
v Varro, apud Augustinum, De Civi- a Ovid, Tristium ii. i. 23. 


tate, vil. 24. 
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Principio tellus habet in se corpora prima >, 
Unde mare inmensum volventes frigora funtes 
Adsidue renovent: habet ignes unde oriantur : 
Tum porro nitidas fruges arbustaque leta 
Gentibus humanis habet unde extollere possit : 
Unde etiam fluidas frundeis et pabula leta 
Montivago generi possit preebere ferarum. 
Qua re magna deiim mater, materque ferarum, 
Et nostri genitrix hac dicta est corporis una. 

Hane veteres Graitim doctei cecinere poéte 
Sedibus in curru bijugos agitare leones, 

Aéris in spatio magnam pendere docentes 
Tellurem, neque posse in terra sistere terram. 
Adjunxere feras, quod quam vis ecfera proles 
Obficiis debet molliri victa parentum : 
Muralique caput summum cinxere corona, 
Eximiis munita locis quod sustinet urbeis : 
Quo nunc insigni per magnas preedita terras 
Horrifice fertur divine Matris imago. 

Hanc variz gentes antiquo more sacrorum 
Idzeam vocitant Matrem, Phrygiasque catervas 
Dant comites, quod primum ex illis finibus edunt 
Per terrarum orbeis fruges ccepisse creari. 

Gallos adtribuunt, quia numen quei violarint 
Matris, et ingratei genitoribus inventei sunt, 
Significare yolunt indignos esse putandos 

Vivam progeniem quei in oras luminis edant. 
Tympana tenta tonant palmis ; et cymbala circum 
Concava raucisonoque minantur cornua cantu ; 
Et Phrygio stimulat numero cava tibia menteis ; 
Telaque preportant violenti signa furoris, 
Ingratos animos atque inpia pectora vulgi 
Conterrere metu que possint numine Dive. 

Ergo quom primum magnas invecta per urbeis 
Munificat tacita mortaleis muta salute, 

AEre atque argento sternunt iter omne viarum, 
Largifica stipe ditantes, ninguuntque rosarum 
Floribus, umbrantes Matrem comitumque catervam. 
Heic armata manus, Curetas nomine Grecei 

Quos memorant Phrygios, inter se sorte catervis 
Ludunt, in numerumque exsultant, sanguine fletei. 
Terrificas capitum quatientes undique cristas, 
Dictzos referunt Curetas, quei Jovis illum 

Vagitum in Creta quondam obcultasse feruntur, 
Quom puerei circum puerum pernice chorea 


b Lucretius, ii. 589. 
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Armatei in numerum pulsarent eribus era, 

Ne Saturnus eum malis mandaret adeptus, 
®ternumque daret matri sub pectore volnus : 
Propterea magnam armatei Matrem comitantes— 
Aut quia significant Divam preedicere ut armeis 
Ac virtute velint patriam defendere terram, 
Presidioque parent decorique parentibus esse. 


Ter sine perpetuo ccelum versetur in axe, 
Ter jungat Titan terque resolvat equos ; 

Protinus inflexo Berecynthia tibia cornu 
Flabit, et Ideeee festa Parentis erunt. 

Ibunt semimares et inania tympana tundent, 
AMraque tinnitus zre repulsa dabunt. 

Ipsa sedens molli comitum cervice feretur, 
Urbis per medias exululata vias. 


Desierat ; ccoepi: Cur huic genus acre leones 
Prebent insolitas ad juga curva jubas? 
Desieram: ccepit: Feritas mollita per ipsam 

Creditur: id curru testificata suo est. 
At cur turrita caput est ornata corona? 

An Phrygiis turres urbibus illa dedit? 
Adnuit ¢ &e. 


°EK yap THs avepoi re Oddacod Te ved Te YO@Y 
cal > 7 , 
maoa tremeipnrat, vipoev 6 edos OvAvpTroLO, 
, (wo ee > > , 4 > \ °’ , 
kal of 67 e& épewy peyay ovpavoy eicavaBaiver 
Zevs avtos Kpovidns tmoxdgerar I— 


a lal / 
°Ek tavrns Tihs “Péas kat yy kal Oddagoa Kal oipavos ocvvexeTau’ 
ol yap voikol avriy yhv pvotoroyodew, THY TavT@V apwoynv Kat 
déopov e—"Ore adr éott “Péa cal ynf—Eml dpyaros yap AedvTav 
MB 1) va PP 
> vas coe / 
dxetrat » Pea 8— 


, , - / ae) I 
Mnrépa po mavtay te Oc@v Tavtav Tt avOporav 
vpver Movoa Aryeia, Avds Oiyatep peyahouo, 

9 KpoTdd@v TuTdvev T lax? ovv Te TPOpos avA@Y 
2 > Q , \ , vp 
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Taiay rappyreipay deioopat nvOepeOXov 


© Ovid. Fasti, iv. 179. Matep avrod Aids. 
4 Apollon. Rhod. i. 1098. : 8 Tbid. ver. 400. 
€ Schol. in loc. & > Hymn. Homer. 1. Eis Myrépa. 


f Scholia in Soph. ad Philoct. 391. @ear. 
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mpeaBiortny, 1) pepBer emi yOovi wav indo’ €oTi, 
> a - sy. 2 of , 
qyev doa xOova Stay erépxerar, 75 doa rovToy, 
79 dca maravra’ Ta Se héepBerar ex weOev dAPov }. 


Ildrva “Péa Oiyarep moAvpdpov Tperoydvoto, 
7 Als ravpoddvos iepétpoxov appa Trraives, 
tupmavodoume, Pidorotpopaves, yadkdKpore Kovpn, 
A Ve Ly. 2 , Sie ‘ 
pntep Znvos dvaxros ‘Odvpsriov atytoxo1o 
ovpeow i) xaipers Ovntav 7 ddodvypact Ppixtois, 
mapBacineva Pea ‘5 
, , ~ > ‘ col > , e 
pytnp pev re Oc@v nde Ovnrav avOpaTrar 
ek gov yap Kal yaia kai ovpavds edpls Umepbev 


\ s , k ON 
KQ@Lt TTOVTOS 7TVOLAL TE K,T. A. 


’Adavatay Gedtiyse Gedy pnrep, Tpope TavT@r, 

Tide poAoLs Kpavreipa Bed, o€o OTM ET EvxXAIS, 

ravpopdvey Cevéaca taxvdpopov dpa hedvTor, 

oKNTTOvVXE KNELVOLO TOOV, TOAVOVUpE, TEUYT), 

i) KaTEXELS KdopOLO peTo Epdvov, odvEeKEY AUTH 

yaiay eyes, Ovnroio rpodas mapéxovea Tpoonveis. 

ex o€0 © aOavdroy te yevos Ornrav 7 éhoxevOn, 

ool morapol Kpatéovrat det kal Taga Oddacoa K 7.2. 

€pxeo mpos TeAETHY @ WOTVLA TULTAVOTEpTS 

TmavOapnatep, Ppvyins cwtetpa, Kpdvov ouvdpeuve, 

ovpavéra! «7.2. 
Ths 5& “Péas cata iv mapadedopevny piow (pjow) cidomoovpe- 
ys, ELKOTwS 70n Kal THY TGV OuBpev airlay dvatiWéaow avTh. Ste 
(62) Os emt Td TOAD peta BpovrGv kal dotparav cup Baiver ylvecGat, 
Kal tavtnv Tapercdyovot TupTdvots Kal KupBddols Kal KEepavvots 
(kepavAtats) 7) Aapradynpoplas yalpovoay. evel 5€ Avobev du Bpor 
katakepdoovcr (forsan xara kpatos péovow), ToAAaxod d Kal amd 
TOV OpGv Katepyépevor aivovtat, TPSTOV pev THY "Tdnv eTwVdpa- 
TAY avTH, eTEWpoV Gpos, Kal d paxpdbev eotly ideiv, dpetay adriv 
TpooayopevovTes. Kal Ta yevvaloTata TGV ev Tots CpEect yivoLEevov 
(wv, Tos Néovtas, dm aditH Taperodyovot...TupywTdv b& TepiKeEl- 
Tat oTépavov... kapdiay & dvariéacw adty K,T.Ar. Coke SE 7 
avTyn Kal 7 mapa Stpors "Apraya eivat, K,T.A. Ppvyia & idiws etpn- 
Tat Sia TO OpnoxeverOat Tapa Tols Ppvély efdyws K, T. AM—'Eote 
d€ Kal GAAOs Adyos ipds, TOV eyo copod avdpos HKovoa, Stu Hy pev 

; 


i Hymn. Homer. A’. Eis yiv Myrépa Ocov. k Orphica, xiv. ‘Péas @upiapa. 
1 Thid, xxvii. Mytpds ey Ouulapa. m Phurnutus, cap. vi. Tept rijs ‘Peas. 
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67) ‘Pén orl, rd b& fpdv”Atrew Toinwa. “Arrns TO yévos Avdds 
mev iv, mp@tos b& Ta dpyta Ta és ‘Pénv eb:daLaTO...conpyria 5€° 7 
Oeds Ta TOAAA es “Péenv amukéerar. €ovTes ydp pv €epover, Kat 
TUMTAVOY EXEL, Kal ETL TH KEpadT Tupyopopeet, OKoinv ‘Pénv Avdol 
Toveovol "—EloBadddvtwy 62 eis Tov Pdow ev dprotepa Wputar 7 
Paciavi) Peds’ ein & av amd ye Tod cxiparos TeKkpapouer@ % Pea’ 
kal yap kUpBaov peta xelpas exet, kal A€ovtas b70 TO Opdve, Kal 
KaOnta. BaTEp ev TO Mytpdw AOHvnoww 7 Tod Peiwdiov. 

It is an obvious objection however to this explanation of 
the typical meaning of Rhea, which makes her the same with 
the earth, that it is inconsistent with the Hellenic account 
of her parentage, as the daughter of Uranus and Gaia, 1. e. 
the Earth, herself. It is manifest too that to resolve this con- 
ception simply into the idea of the Earth, would isolate the 
Rhea of the Cretan, or of any other cognate, fable, from her 
proper correlative therein ; for if the Rhea of this fable was 
always intended of the earth, of what could the Cronos have 
been intended? Had Cronos been set forth in this fable as 
the type of Uranus, then Rhea, his partner, with some ap- 
pearance of reason, might have been explained of the earth; 
because the earth is the natural dvticrotyoy of the heavens, 
and the heavens of the earth; and both together make up 
the whole of visible space. Is it not self-evident that there 
could be no correlative of the sun, 7x rerum natura, but the 
moon? and consequently that if Cronos was intended of 
the sun, Rhea must have been intended of the moon, at least 
at first ? though it is conceivable, that in her case, as in that 
of other conceptions and impersonations of the same kind, 
while the idea and name of the superior, the Active and the 
Masculine, principle in a common relation remained un- 
changed, that of the inferior, the Passive and the Feminine, 
in the course of time might be transferred from the Moon 
to the Earth. 

And yet it is very observable that neither the Phrygian 
Kybele, nor the Cretan Rhea, in strictness, appears to have 
been conceived or proposed as a type of the earth in general, 
but only of a part of the earth; the rocky and mountainous 


n Lucian, iii. 451. De Dea Syria, 15. 
° Geographi Minores, i.: Arriani Periplus Pontis Huxini, 9. 
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parts of the earth. Tijv 6 “Péav spoceinov thy tis TeTpddovs Kal 
6pelov yas Svvapuy, tiv 6€ Anunrpav Thy Tis TEdwis Kal yovipov ©. 
One thing at least is certain ; viz. that wheresoever this Phry- 
gian conception of Kybele, or this Cretan one of Rhea, was 
received and recognised as a person and divine, there it was 
more closely connected in the popular belief and apprehen- 
sion with the mountainous parts of the earth, than with any 
other localities on its surface— 


Hine mater cultrix Cybeli, Corybantiaque era, 
Ideeumque nemus: hinc fida silentia sacris P— 


Cultrix autem Cybeli, id est, moutis Phrygie in quo coli- 
tur, a quo Cybele dicta est—...Corybantes deemones sunt, 
ministri matris deum4—KvBeanv act tiv ‘Péav Tapa ta KiBeda 
Opn’ dpela yap % Peds" 610 Kal emoxetrat AcdvT@Y Cedyer*— 

“H ravpoxtévoy 
oTeppay KUBnAw S— 


‘O 'Iaadva€ KiBnduw rhv ‘Péav A€yer, mapa Td ev KuBéAAag mde 
Ppvylas tiuacdav otros b& Tov wéeAEKvLt—KUBerov™ dpos ev 
Ppvyia, Ev0a Tis pytpos THs KuBéAns tepov Gyidv eri. "Adéfav- 

puytg }S NTP ] 7S Lep y 
dpos 6& 6 moAvLoTwp ev TO wep) Bidvvias’ "Eouxev ody KuBédn amo 
Tob Opovs KAnOjvar—Axrdvucos bé ebpetrs duTédAov yevowevos, “Hpas 
paviav atte éuBarotens, mepitAavaran AlyutTdév Te cal Lvuptav... 
avis d€ eis KiBeda tis Ppvylas dduxvetrar’ KaKxet cadapbels bd 
c Jy \ x BS 3 \ \ \ rd) 3 s BS \ 
Peas, kal Tas TedeTas Exar, kal AaBov Tap éxeivns THY oTOARY 

’ i p ys 77 1, 
ent “Ivdods da THs Opdkns jretyero X—Ilapadébora: 5& Kat 1 THs 
Oeov tavtns kata tiv Ppvyiay yéveois. ot yap eyx@ptot pvOodo- 
yotou TO Tadatov yevérOar Baotéa Ppvylas kal Avdias Miva: 
ynuavra 6€ Awdvpunv, yevvica pev Tadtov Orv, Tpépev 8 avTo 

X\ , “ v b) cal \ , teed 
pn BovdAopevor, els Opos ExOetvat TO TPOTayopevopevov KYPeEdov... 

- / \ \ , 7. >! / \ t 
yovata O€ TiWa TEpi TOV TOTOY ToLmalvorTa...dvehecOa TO Bpéos, 

\ a fi > \ ny , 

Kal Tpooayopevoat KuBednv amo tod ToTovy. 

And this no doubt was the reason why Mount Ida, in 
Troas, was consecrated to her first, and Mount Ida, in Crete, 
afterwards; and why her commonest and most appropriate 


© Porphyry, apud EHuseb. Prep. t Tzetzes, in loc. 
Evang. iii. 11. 234. 7. v Etym. M. 
P AMneid, iii. 111. x Apollodorus, Biblioth. iii. v. § 1. 
4 Servius, in loc. De Dionyso. 
T Scholia ad Aves, 877. KuBéAn. y Diodorus Sie. iil. 5%. 


S Lycophron, 1169. 
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titles, in the style of antiquity, Idea, Dindymene, Berekyntia, 
and the like, were taken from mountains— 


"Hoi 8 cicaveBay péya Atydupoy 2 — 


"Opos KuCixov tepov tis “Peas, dua 7d Sidduous jraotods Ev avT@ 
danke, &s dnot Piroctédpavos, ottw TpocayopevOev’ cvyTaca, b€ 
i) Dpvyta tepa TH Pee. 7 bia 70 dvo ExeLv OdTH KaAEiTAL?— 

Avgovidn xpetm oe 760 iepdy eioandyTa 

AwSvpov oxptidevtos, evOpovoy ihdEar bar 

pntépa cupravtey paxdpev >— 


Mnrépa Awdvpinv wodumdrvay éykadeovTes 
f 
evvaet Bpvyins <— 


Tip év ro Arvdtpe oper Tysoperny I— 
Alma parens Idea deum, cui Dindyma cordi °— 


Dindymon et Cybelen et amcenam fontibus Iden 
Semper, et Iiacas Mater amavit opes — 


And this too, no doubt, was the reason why among trees 
those which grew upon mountains, and especially the pine, 
were sacred to her— 


Pinea silva mihi, multos dilecta per annos, 
Lucus in arce fuit summa $— 


Nam Pinus in tutela Matris Deum est — 


Maria ante exurere Turno, 
Quam sacras dabitur Pinus i— 


Nos sumus Idee sacro de vertice Pinus, 
Nunc pelagi Nymphe, classis tua k— 
Humida vallis raros patitur 
Fulminis ictus: tremuit telo 
Jovis altisoni Caucasus ingens, 
Phrygiumque nemus Matris Cybeles '— 





z Apollonius Rhod. i. 985. f Ovid, Fasti, iv. 249. 

a Schol. in loc. cf. Etym. M. Alvdupor. & Aineid, ix. 85. 

b Apollon. Rhod. i. 1092. h Servius, in loc. cf. ad ix. 116. 
¢ Ibid. 1125. i /ineid, ix. 115. 

4 Schol. in loc. k Tbid. x. 230. 

e 


fEneid, x. 252. 1 Seneca Tragoedus, Hippolytus, 1132. 
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Ex quo tetigit 
Phrygius Grajas hospes Amyclas, 
Secuitque fretum Pinus Matri 
Sacra Cybelle ™. 


And why in the Roman calendar the principal ceremony 
in honour of the Mater Deum was that of the Arbor Intrat": 
a procession of priests of Kybele, carrying a pine, drest up 
after a certain manner, to deposit it in the Palatium; and 
from this office called the Dendrophori. 

If then the Phrygian Kybele, or the Cretan Rhea, had 
been proposed from the first as the type or similitude of the 
earth in general, how can this fact of her exclusive relation 
to one part of the earth in particular, on that principle, be ex- 
plained? And if she was conceived and proposed as the 
impersonation of one of the cosmogonic powers, yet in this 
character of the earth also, what consistency would there be 
in confining the relation of such a power to the least pro- 
ductive parts of the earth, its rocks and mountains? There 
might have been some reason for this association of the cos- 
mogonic power or principle with the mountainous parts of 
the earth, and their natural productions—a reason derivable 
from the nature and essence of the lifegiving principle itself, 
and from{ some connection between it and the mountainous 
parts of the earth, and their characteristic productions—but 
it could not have been a reason derived from the supposed 
relation of such a power to the earth in general ; which must 
have extended to every part of its surface alike. And we 
are inclined to believe that such a reason actually did exist ; 
and that under this part of the fable.a very interesting and 
important truth, transmitted from the earliest times, probably 
lay concealed, though we cannot stop to inquire into it at 
present. 


Section V.—On the Etymon of the name of Rhea. 

The etymological explanations of the name of Rhea, which 
have come down from antiquity, are merely nominal, founded 
on verbal analogies, without any regard to the sense or mean- 
ing. It is commonly assumed by the Greek grammarians 


m Ibid. Troades, 69. n See our Fasti Catholici, ii. 456 and 
note: Origines Kal. Italice, ii. 494. 
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that it was derived from pew; yet for no better a reason than 
the similarity of péw and pea. ‘“Péa énl rijs Oeod’ MAdtwv pev 
Tapa TO pel Kal py every TOV xpdvov...AlyUnTLoL O€ hacw adTyy 
civat pow Kal dopav TOV yivopevevy Tpaypatev. Xpvounnos bé& 
Neyer THY yyy “Peay KexAjoOat, emeLd) aw adris pel Ta VdaTa°— 
Kal 10 dvopa atrijs étvpodoyovo. mapa TO peiv del Kal movety Teél- 
peaP— Pela kata roy Xpvoimmov  €& OuBpwv xvous* earl be 7 yh 
“Péa, 7) POaptixy, Gt. eis adtyv dvadvoueba, Kai Ste TavTES TOV 
€v avTy Ovappeovowy4 (i.e. mavTa Ta ev adrh Siappéer). 

It would be a much more probable account of the word, 
a priori, to derive it with most of the modern Greek lexicons 
from épa, terra, simply changed into féa; only that such an 
etymology must be founded on the assumption that the first 
and proper idea of this mythological conception was that of 
the Karth—which, as we have seen, would be false in point 
of fact. From what quarter then, or what relations, are we to 
derive the true explanation? From what, we may reply, but 
the idea really denoted by the conception and impersonation 
itself? It stands to reason that, if this conception was ori- 
ginally proposed and personified as the Moon, and the name 
was as old as the conception; the true explanation of the 
name must be ultimately obtained from the relation of the 
subject of the name to the moon. 

here were two forms of this name in Greek, each appa- 
rently as old, and each of as good authority, as the other, 
‘Peia and “Pea. We are at liberty therefore to assume that, 
though “Pea occurs de facto repeatedly, “Pefa, for onght which 
can be alleged to the contrary, may have been the original 
name. It appears too that, whether ‘Peda or ‘Péa, the final a 
in this word was naturally long, and in the Ionic dialect was 
represented by 7: which is implicitly an argument that the 
first form of the term was “Pein, not “Peca. 

Now in the Hebrew language the word for the moon, espe- 
cially as a visible object, as the moon in a certain state of 
the phasis, and properly in that state in which it was the most 
perfect reflection of the sun, i.e. as the moon at the full; 
this name in the Hebrew, we say, was Iree’; and this He- 


° Ktym. M. © Cf. our Fasti Catholici, i. 259: i. 
P Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 1098. 212, note: iv. 633: Origines Kalen- 
4 Scholia ad Hesiod. Theogon. 135. darie Italice, Prolegomena, xcvi-xcvill. 
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brew term, exprest in Greek characters, would be ‘py or etpy ; 
and eipy, by a simple metathesis of the third letter, p, from 
the middle of the word to the beginning, would become fety. 
In our opinion, this is the true etymology of the Greek name 
of ‘Pein. It was taken from the Hebrew, for the moon at 
the full; the Hebrew iree; which by Jerome is written Lares: 
and it is the Hebrew iree or eiré, written in Greek characters, 
and adopted in Greek as a proper name. As to the process 
by which ‘Pedy was obtained from eipy, if so simple a change 
requires any further explanation, we hope to have a fu- 
ture opportunity of illustrating it by examples on a large 
scale. 

On this principle there was never any distinction between 
the name of Rhea and the thing or idea intended by the 
name. ‘The first and proper apprehension of the subject of 
that name was that of the moon; and the name of the moon 
in that capacity was the oldest and fittest which any language 
could supply. Nor, in order to account for the imposition of 
such a name on such an idea in Greek, is it necessary to sup- 
pose that the Hebrew Iree was an actual part of the Greek 
language at this period of its history. Nothing is necessary, 
except to suppose that whosoever was the author of this con- 
ception, and under this name, he was aware of the Hebrew 
appellation for the moon, and purposely adopted it for his 
Rhea. This would not be the only remarkable Hebrew word 
which must have passed into the Greek language from its 
own, and must have been adopted and familiarly used in the 
Greek, even at this early period *. 


* The name of ©78n or O7nBa, derived from the Hebrew for the ark, 
yet applied to so many of the oldest cities among the Greeks, and the rest 
of the nations of antiquity, is one remarkable example of an Hebrew term, 
thus early adopted in the Greek, and in other languages. We hope to 
shew, on a future opportunity, that the Telchines of Rhodian mythology, 
the Lat, or Lato, and the I1vd, or Iiv@e of the Pythian fable, in like man- 
ner derived their names from Hebrew roots. The same fact holds good 
of the Cabiri or Dii Potentes of Samothrace; and, as we have lately learnt 
for the first time, from the recovery of the ®:Aocodovpeva (ascribed to 
Origen, though really the work of Hippolytus, bishop of Portus Roma- 
nus), even the Scriptural name of the first of the human race, Adam, was 


8 Opp. iii. col. rgor. In Amos iv. 
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The Cronos and the Rhea then of Cretan mythology, con- 
ceived and proposed simply in these characters of the sun and 
the moon respectively, would correspond to those conceptions, 
which were formed and proposed in similar fables of anti- 
quity, without any further limitation or qualification than 
that of the king and the queen absolutely ', like the Baal and 
the Urania of the Phoenicians, or the Belus and Beltis of the 
Chaldeans. And this leads us to observe that a singular 
fable is related by Diodorus Siculus, in his account of the 


retained in the Samothracian mysteries; only as that of a mystical con- 
ception and impersonation peculiar to them. 

It so happens however that the synonymes of Rhea herself in the Greek, 
and in other languages of antiquity, supply as apt an illustration and con- 
firmation of the fact for which we are contending, as any to which we 
could appeal. The name of Mother in the Hebrew is Amah, or Am, which 
by transposition would easily become Mah: and Ammah or Mah in Greek 
would become ’Appa, “Appas, or Ma: and each of these is found de facto 
applied to Rhea, as the mother or the nurse, car éfoy7iv. Hesychius: 
"Apuds’  tpodds ’Apréusdos, kat 4 penTNp, Kal 1) ‘Pea, Kal » Anuntnp— Appia’ 
pytnp, tpopds.—Etym. M.’Aupd. 7 tpodds Kal 7 prtnp... Kat 7 “Péa de 
Aeyerat kal dppas, Néyerat Kai dupia—Steph. Byz. Mdoravpa’ wots Avdias, 
amo Mas. Ma 6€ rf “Péa eirero ... €xadeiro dé kat 7 ‘Péa Ma. 

It is observable that Hesychius specified this as one of the synonymes 
of Anunrnp as well as “Péea—in which there would be nothing surprising— 
the title of the mother car é£ox7)v being just as applicable to the former as 
to the latter. A proverb occurs in Greek—1 ’Apéa thy ACnoiay perp hOev— 
of which Plutarch, Proverb. xli, observes, "Ext tév modvypovio (yrnoer 
xpopever. ’Apuéa yap 7 Anuntnp mapa Tportnviors mpooayopeverar, ACnaia de 
7 Képn. So also Zenobius, Prov. Cent. iv. 20. p. 309: ‘Ioropet Aidupos 
ore Apéa pev ) Anuntnp mapa Tportnviots mpocayopeverar, ACnata Se 7» Képn. 
’Auea therefore was one of the titles of Demeter, peculiar to Treezen, and 
therefore much more probably derived from the Hebrew dupa or ava than 
the Greek dud. As to the title of A¢noia, coupled with this; it is ex- 
plained to have been one of the synonymes of the Képy. Hesychius has 
the gloss, a(n, Enpacia’ and ’A¢ycia, 7 Anpyrnp, awd Tod a¢aivew Tovs Kap- 
zovs. This term therefore was applied to the Képy as the type of the Ripe 
Corn—when it appears as it were dried up, with its juices evaporated, or 
hardened in the sun—as the Principle of ripeness, personified. And we 
have often had occasion to explain that in this fable of the Mother and the 
Koré, such was in fact the form in which the Koré was both lost and re- 
covered—lost as the ripe seed committed to the ground, recovered as the 
ripe seed produced again from the plant. With reason then might the 
*Auea or mother be said to have sought the "A¢naia or Kopn. 


t Cf. our Fasti Catholici, iii. 97, 98. 
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Atlantei, or people of the island Atlantis, in the lake of Tri- 
ton, on the borders of Aithiopia, the supposed birthplace of 
the gods’; in which Rhea is set forth under the name of 
Bacideva, i.e. the queen, and there is a curious mixture of 
Hellenic mythology relating to Rhea, and to other cognate 
subjects, with the Egyptian and the Chaldee doctrine relating 
to the sphere. It begins as follows *. 

“Hyels & evel mept trav AtAavreiwy eurvyjocOnpev ovk dvotKetov 
jyotpeda diehOciv Ta pvOoroyovpeva Tap advtots mepl Ths TOY 
OcOv yevéoews. .... 

Mv9oA0yover 6 mpOtov Tap aitois Oipavdyv Baciretoat, cal 
Tovs GvOpeémovs oTopadnv KaToLKodvTas Guvayayelv K,T. A. TOV Oe 
doTpwv yevouevov eTimEAT TaparnpyTyy .... elanynoacba (5€) Tots 
dxAols TOY pev EviavTOV ATO THs TOU HAlov KiWHoEwS, Tovs bE pijvas 
am0 THS TEAHVNS, Kal Tas KaT éTOS @pas Siddsar— 

Otpavod d€Y pvPodrcyodor yevéoOa Tatdas ex TAEWVeY yural- 
KOV TEVTE TPs TOls TEToApaKoVTA’ Kal TOUT@Y OKT@ Kal béxa dE- 
yovow tmapxew ex Tiraias, dvoua pev tdiov éxovtas éxdoTous, 
Kon O& TdvTas amd THs pNTpos dvowaCouevovs Titavas. Thy 6€ 
Tiraiav...amo0ewOnvas peta tiv TeAevTHV...CHv petovouacbetcav. 
yeveoOar 8 adtév kal Ovyarépas, Ov civar dv0 Tas TpecBuTaras 
THY TE KaAoupEevnVv Bactrcrav, kal “Péav tiv tr’ éviwv Maviepav 
petovopacbeicay. tovtwy b€ THv pev Bacidevav mpeoButarnv ov- 
car ...exOpewar Tavtas Tovs adeAdods...510 Kal MeydAnv Myrépa 
T poo ayopevO7vat. 

We may observe on this account, as brought down thus 
far, that though the name of Rhea occurs in it, it is not in- 
tended of the Rhea of Cretan fable. The proper name of 
this Rhea (another name for her at least) was Pandora; no 
doubt the same idea and person at bottom as the Pandora of 
Hesiod, the prototype of which conception was the lve of 
the Fall in Scripture. In this Atlantean fable the Cretan or 
Phrygian Rhea was represented by the BaciAeva. The story 
proceeds to tell how this Bacidea, after her father’s death, 
for some time led the life of a virgin ; but afterwards married 
one of her brothers, Hyperion, by whom she had two chil- 
dren, Helius, and Selené: and how the rest of her brothers, 
out of jealousy of Hyperion, conspired to kill him and his 
children, Helius and Selené ; and how these were translated 

Vv Cf. ii; 52. 53. 59- X ili. 56. y Ibid. 57. 
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to the heavens, and became the one the sun, and the other 
the moon: and how the BacfAea, thus bereft of her husband 
and her children, went out of her mind, and, like the Demeter 
of Hellenic mythology, or the Kybele of Phrygian, began to 
go about with timbrels and cymbals, as if in search of some- 
thing which she had lost: and all this, until some common 
destruction like that of the Deluge came in—in the midst of 
which she disappeared. 

It is manifest then that, in this fable, the character really 
intended by the Baci\ea must have been the Cretan Rhea, 
or the Phrygian Kybele; and simply by virtue of the inherent 
relation of the original conception of Rhea or Kybele herself 
to the moon, and through that to the queen (of Heaven). 
And it is another curious coincidence that in the Cretan ca- 
lendar of the Florentine Hemerologium, (of which we may 
have to give an account by and by,) a month occurs, bearing 
the name of Bactdewos, followed by one which is called Oecyo- 
dpios ; which, as we hope to make it appear, was the month 
sacred to Deo in the Cretan calendar. This coincidence 
renders it probable that the name of BaoiAeos was given to 
the month before this, as that of the BaciAea, or the queen, 
with the same personal reference to Rhea, as the queen too ; 
and possibly because of this very fable, which represented her 
under that name from the first. 

With respect to the preceding part of the fable, and more 
especially that which related to the children of Uranus; it is 
very observable that their number was represented at 45 in 
all; and 18 of these as the sons of one mother, called Titza, 
and therefore called Titans. Titzea was the mother of the 
Titans, and the Titans were the children of Uranus, in the 
Greek fable also, relating to that subject; but their numbers 
were not represented in that as 18. The true explanation of 
these circumstances of the Atlantean fable is probably to be 
found only in the Egyptian doctrine of the Sphere of Mazza- 
roth, and in the Chaldee one of the Exaltation of the Sun, and 
of the Planets; of each of which we gave an account in the 
former parts of this work y. The Sphere of Mazzaroth was 
first actually laid down by the Egyptians, B.C. 1847, and at- 


y Fasti Catholici, iii. 199. Dissert. xvi: iii 478: Origines Kal. Italice, iv. 56 
note. 
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tached at that time to March 24; and the Tropical Sphere, 
laid down along with it in the 15th degrees, was attached to 
April 8. The same Sphere, set back to the beginning of 
things, would have borne date April 24; and the Tropical 
Sphere, carried back along with it also, and set in the same pro- 
portion to it then, as B.C. 1847, would have borne date May 82. 
The number of days, from March 24 to May 8, is exactly 45 : 
and these 45 days, between the epoch of the Sphere of Maz- 
zaroth, B. C. 1847, March 24, and the epoch of the Tropical 
Sphere, in the same kind of combination with the Sphere of 
Mazzaroth at the beginning of things, May 8, in our opinion 
were the 45 sons of Uranus, recognised in this fable. 

As to that part of these children, 18 in number, who con- 
stituted a class by themselves, and had a distinct name from 
the rest, that of the Titans ; in the Chaldee system of astro- 
logy the Exaltation of the Sun was dated in the 19th degree 
of the Krion of Mazzaroth. Between the Mazzaroth epoch, 
consequently, in the first degree, and the Sun’s Exaltation in 
the 19th, there were 18 degrees complete; which 18 degrees, 
in our opinion, were these 18 sons of Uranus, to whom the 
fable gave the name of Titans, m contradistinction to the 
rest. We have already observed that it exhibited a singular 
mixture of Hellenic mythology with the Egyptian doctrine of 
the sphere, and the Chaldean system of astrology. The Hel- 
lenic element which appears in the fable was purely fictitious; 
but those assumptions and distinctions relative to the sphere 
were not so: and we should infer, from the combination of 
both in this form, that the doctrine of the two spheres had 
passed into Lybia from Egypt before the Grecian fable, rela- 
tive to Rhea or to the Titans, could have become known 
there; and consequently that, when both were blended toge- 
ther in this fable, the latter was grafted on the former, and 
not the former on the latter. 


Section VI.—On the Epoch of the Cyclico-Julian Cretan 
Correction. 


i, General limitation of the Epoch. 


If then a Correction of the Primitive Calendar took place 


Z Cf. supra, page 111 note. 
Bb 
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in Crete simultaneously with the introduction of the fable of 
Cronos and Rhea, the first assumption, with respect to its 
date, which may reasonably be made, is ¢his ; That it must 
have been later than B.C. 1350, the date of the Egyptian 
fable of Osiris and Isis. The Cronos and Rhea of the Cretan 
fable were the counterparts of the Osiris and Isis of the 
Egyptian. Both were the correlative and coordinate princi- 
ples, the Active and the Passive, the Masculine and the Femi- 
nine, in the same Cosmogonic duad, respectively ; both were 
the brother and the sister, both the husband and the wife, in 
their respective systems. If these coincidences cannot be re- 
solved into chance, they must have been the effect of design; 
i.e. the authors of one of these fables must have borrowed 
from the other. In which case, since nothing of this kind, 
in any part of the ancient world, was older than in Egypt, we 
may take it for granted that whosoever were the authors of 
these two fables, the Cretan and the Egyptian respectively, 
though the former were very likely to have borrowed theirs 
from the Egyptian, the latter could not possibly have bor- 
rowed their own from the Cretan. If therefore even the 
Egyptian was not older than B.C. 1350, much less could the 
Cretan have been so. . 

Again, forasmuch as it has been made to appear that this 
Cretan Theogony and this Cretan Cosmogony itself must 
have come into Crete from Troas or Phrygia, in Asia; an- 
other necessary inference with respect to its proper date in 
Crete will be, that it could not have been older than the 
Trojan Correction of Dardanus, or the Phrygian Correction 
of Midas; than the former, if it was derived from that ; than 
the latter, if it was modelled upon that ; than either, if it had 
an equal relation to both. Now with respect to the fable of 
Dardanus, though its date may not be discoverable at present 
for certain, yet from what has been left on record concerning 
those ideas and persons, which entered his system from the 
first, under the name of his AdxtvAo. or Digiti, there is reason 
to conclude it was most probably B. C. 1330; so that, if the 
Cretan cosmogony was derived from that of Dardanus, it 
could not have been older than B. C. 1830. With respect to 
the Fable of Midas, its date is determined by that of the 
Phrygian Correction, B. C. 1302-1301. If therefore the 
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Cretan fable was founded on the Phrygian one of Midas, as 
much as on the Trojan of Dardanus, it could not have been 
earlier than B. C. 1301. 

Again, if such styles and titles as those of the Magna 
Mater, or the Mater Deum, which were familiarly applied in 
later times to the Cretan Rhea, were proper to her from the 
first, and were in fact only her traditionary styles and titles 
even in Crete; then it will be a just inference from them 
that the fable of Cronos and Rhea must have been older in 
Crete, than the fable of Cronos and Zeus in Crete also. 
This title of the Magna Mater, and that of the Mater Deum, 
as personal designations of Rhea respectively, were founded 
at bottom on the same fact of her personal history ; viz. that 
the Magna Mater was also the Mater Deum, the mother of 
the whole line of gods and goddesses of the classical Olympus, 
(of the oldest and greatest, at least, among them, and those 
from whom the rest derived their being.) and was called the 
Magna Mater on that very account. It is agreed that this 
Mater Deum and Mater Magna was Rhea the wife of 
Cronos; and this new relation, in which she superadded, to 
her preexisting relation to Cronos, that of the mother of 
Zeus and Hera, and of the rest of the Olympic gods, was first 
devised for her by Minos, yet nevertheless in Crete. We 
may argue consequently from this fact that the fable of 
Cronos and Rhea in Crete must have been older than the 
fable of Cronos and Zeus in Crete; and consequently, if the 
date of the latter was B. C. 1260, that of the former must 
have been earlier than B. C. 1260 at least. 

Again, from the account which we hope to give of the 
Olympic Correction of Pelops, it will appear that he too was 
familiar with the impersonation of the sun under the name 
of Cronos ; that Ais games were designed for and dedicated 
to the sun under this name, and were called accordingly not 
Olympia, but Cronia. It follows that if Pelops himself was 
not the first author of this impersonation, and under this 
name, he must have obtained his acquaintance with it from 
some other quarter; and if so, from Crete. It may be taken 
for granted, according to the belief and testimony of all anti- 
quity, that the birthplace of both these fables, both the fable 
of Cronos and Rhea, and the fable of Cronos and Zeus, was 
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the island of Crete. We must therefore conclude that the 
Cronos of Pelops was the Cronos of Crete; and consequently 
if the Cronia of Pelops are determinable to B.C. 1264, the 
Cronos of Crete must have been older than B. C. 1264 at 
least. It has already been seen that it could not have been 
older than B.C. 1330, and possibly not than B.C. 1301. Its 
true time consequently must be circumscribed between B.C. 
1301 and B.C. 1264. 


Szotion VII.—On the Epoch of the Cyclico-Julian Cretan 
Correction. 


ii. Particular limitation of the Epoch. 


In order however to the more particular limitation of 
this epoch, we begin with observing that, (as we are told by 
the ancients,) the prerogative of having given birth to the 
greater of the two Cereal Powers, and the merit of the first 
discovery, or first communication to the rest of mankind, of 
the fruits of the ground, was claimed by the Cretans in 
behalf of their own island. — Gnosii... primum apud se 
fruges satas audacter cum Atticis contendunt # — []Aotrov 
d& yevécbar pacilvy ev Tpitddw tijs Kprrns, é« Arjyntpos kal 
Taciwvos b>— 

“Os & érér "laciou éimddKapos Anuntnp 
@ Oupe ciéaca piyn pirdrnte kai edv7) 
VEL@ EL TPLTOA@ © — 

Obros Kpts 7d yévos, Kpdreos kal Ppovias vids, os 6€“EAAaviKos, 
"HAxrpas kal Ards vids’ map’ @ pdvme peta Tov KaTakAvopor 
etpéOn omépuata. ob Kal Anpntpos 6 [IAovros, Kara “Holodov 4— 

Anuntnp pev Tdovrov eyeivaro dia Oedov, 

lacio npa. pryeio’ eparhy piddtyte 

vem evi tpimdA@ Kpnrtns ev rriovt Sno ©. 
Awa todro Kal év Kprjry, émevdy eis edkpactay jAOov of aépes Kal 
Ta oToxela, Kal eulyOn “lacim 7 Anuntnp, ano Tod leva 6 eorw 
eradiévan Ta oTepuara. eixdtws € etme Anuntpos kal laciov Tov 
[Aodrov, ered} 6 épyaCduevos adrov cuykopiferar. Anyatnp yap 
éorw 9 yn laciov 5& 6 yewpyés ... Kal yap 7) Tapouia 

mupay kai KpiOav, @ vymve Lode f— 


a Solinus, xi. 9. » Diodorus Sic. v. 77. c Odyss. E. 125. 
4 Schol. in loc. e Hesiod. Theogon. 969. f Schol. in loc. 
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Zahwros pev euly 6 Tov arporoy Umvoy iavev 
"Evdupiov’ Cade dé pidra yiva “laciova, 
ds récowy exipnoev 6a ov Tevaciabe BeBadoi &. 

laclwy 6 Kpijs, Kpijrns Baotdeds, vids iv Mwaos kcal Ppovias 
vipns "\—Aruntpos d€ mac adtov (sc. rov TAodrov) €ivar vidv 
kal ‘laoi@vos, énel TH Tév KaptGv Tepiovola 7) evpopia huov lara 
Thy évderav 1, 

If indeed the Eleusinian fable and correction, or the The- 
smophorian one, was really of the antiquity which we have 
seen reason to assign it, B. C. 1310, and this Cretan fable 
and correction did not go further back than B.C. 13801; the 
Cretan claim to the privilege and distinction in question 
must yield to the Attic. And yet the former, in point of 
antiquity, may have approached so near to the latter, as to 
make it no longer surprising that the Cretans should have 
ventured to dispute the palm of precedence with the Athe- 
nians: and it will still be true that, even though the birth- 
place of the Hellenic Anyjrnp be conceded to have been 
Eleusis, that of the same impersonation under another of 
the oldest and most genuine forms of her name, Ana, instead 
of Anpyjrnp, was the island of Crete. 

But the most observable circumstance, and the most im- 
portant to the question of the epoch of the Cretan Correc- 
tion, about these professions of the Cretans is, That they 
pretended to have initiated into the very same mysteries, 
with the same rites and ceremonies, openly and without dis- 
guise, in their own island from the first, to which candidates 
were admitted in Attica and elsewhere with so much secrecy 
and reserve—Ilepi pév ody tév OcOv ot Kpijres tGv map’ adtois 
Aeyouevor yevynOnvat ToLadta pvOodoyovou Tas O€ Tyas Kal Ov- 
olas, kal Tas TEpl TA pvoTHpLa TeAETaS, Ek Kpyrns eis Tovs GAAOVS 
avOpdrovs Tapadeddcba A€yovTeEs, TOOTO EepovTat ws OlovTaL pEé- 
yloTov TEKMI}piov. THY TE yap Tap ’AOnvators év ’Edevoive ywvo- 
pevny TeAeTHY eTUpaveotarny oxedoy ovoar amacGv, Kal THY €év 
SapoOpakn, kai tiv év Opaky ev trois Kikoow, ddev 0 xaradeléas 
‘Opheds Hv, pvotiKGs Tapadidoc0a, kata O& THY Kpyrnv ev 
Kyvaco® vopiov €&€ dpxaiwr eivar pavepas tas TedeTas TabTas 
Tao. Tapadiboc0a k, 


& Theocrit. Idyll. iii. 49. h Schol. in loc. i Tbid. ad x. 19. De Pluto. 
k Diodorus Sic. v. 77- 
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In these Cretan accounts of his, Diodorus followed those 
of Epimenides (6 deodAdyos), Dosiades, Sosicrates, and Laosthe- 
nidas!: no doubt the oldest and most authentic known to 
himself. Now, if the fact thus asserted was true, it must be 
a just inference from it that, as neither the matter or sub- 
stance of the mysteries openly taught in Crete, so neither 
the accidents or circumstances, could have differed from those 
at Eleusis ; especially the most important one of all, that of 
their proper time, or season. If the cycle of natural vege- 
table production was the principal thing adumbrated in all 
these cases; nothing could be so important to the nature, 
design, and reality of such representations, as this circum- 
stance of their proper time. And this consideration only is 
competent to determine the mystical xa:pds in all these in- 
stances to the natural season of seed-time. It must there- 
fore be a legitimate inference from this fact, of the identity 
of the mysteries at Cnossus in Crete with those at Eleusis in 
Attica in other respects, that they could not have differed 
from them materially in point of time; and therefore if the 
date of the latter was September 26 or 25, that of the former 
could not have been much different. 


Section VIII.—On the Britomartis of Cretan Mythology. 


It has been seen that, along with the idea and impersona- 
tion of Demeter, as the type of the ground, in the Eleusinian 
and the Thesmophorian fable, another was conceived and ex- 
pressed in the person of the Képy, as the type of the fruits of 
the ground. It is worth while therefore to put the truth of 
the preceding statements, respecting the circumstantial as 
well as the substantial agreement of the Cretan mysteries 
and the Attic, to the test of this further issue ; viz. Whether 
there was anything in the Cretan fable analogous to the 
Képyn in the Attic? And though this is an obscure part of 
the history of that fable, at present, and one which seems to 
have either entirely escaped the ancients, or to have been 
early mistaken and misrepresented; in our opinion there is 
reason to believe that the Cretan fable did comprehend an 
impersonation analogous to that of the Képn. To make this 


1 v. 80: ef. Schol. in Arist. ad Aves, 521. Adurwy: an extract from Sosicra- 
tes, év B’ Kpntix@v. Also Strabo, x. 4. 369 b. 
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appear, the first thing necessary is to collect the testimonies 
of antiquity to the Cretan Britomartis. 


Bpiréuapri 5%, tHv mpocayopevouevny Aixtuvvav, pvOodoyovar 
yevéoOar pev ev Kawwot ths Kpyrns é« Avos cal Kadppns tis 
EtBovadov, rod yevunOévtos éx Arjuntpos. tavrnv 8 ebperty yevo- 
pevny dixtdov Tov eis kuvnylav tmpocayopevOnva Aikryvvay ™. 





Quam simul Ogygii Pheenicis filia Carme 
Surgere sensit anus ® &c. 


Et graviter questu Carme complorat anili : 

O mihi nunc iterum crudelis reddite Minos, 

O iterum nostre Minos inimice senectze 
Semper *, et aut olim nata, o te propter eundem, 
Aut amor insane luctum portavit alumne °. 


Ut quid ego amens 

Te erepta, o Britomarti, mez spes una salutis, 
Te Britomarti diem potui producere vite ! 
Atque utinam Cereri, nec tantum grata Diane, 
Venatus esses virgo sectata virorum, 
Cnossia neu Partho contendens spicula cornu, 
Dicteas ageres ad gramina nota capellas. 
Nunquam tam obnixe fugiens Minois amores 
Preceps aériis specula de montibus isses, 
Unde alii fugisse ferunt, et numina Phocz 
Virginis adsignant: alii, quo notior esses, 
Dictynnam dixere tuo de nomine Lunam P. 

Sv 8 audi ray modvOnpov 

Aixruvvay apmdakiats 

aviepos GOitav medavav TpvXEL I— 


Aixruvvay appl oepvav ~— 


7Q mai tas Aarovs 
Aixtuvy’ ovpeia §, 
oS / na n 
Thy Aikruvvay viv dvéxpiwwe tis ‘Exdrys, evlov tiv adtiy etvat 


* Corrige : Semper; ut hunc olim nate, o te propter eundem, 
Nune amor, &c. 


m Diodorus Sic. v. 76. - of Agenor and Cassiepea. Contempo- 
0 Virgil, Ciris, 220. rary with Minos. The Dictynna of 
° Ibid. 285. Crete. 
P Thid. 294. cf. Antoninus Liberalis, 4 Euripides, Hippolytus, 145. 
Metamorph. xl. p. 475. Britomartis, r Ibid. 1130. 
the daughter of Jupiter and Carme. 8 Iphigenia in Tauris, 126. 


Carme, the daughter of Phoenix, son 
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packdvrwy. tives 5€ Aixtuvvay tiv “Apreuw, and ths Kuvnyod 
voppns eurecovons eis dikrva Bpitopdpridos, @evyovons tov Mi- 
voat, mapa d€ Kaddiudy@ év ’Apréwdos tuvw 7 iotopla Y—Tlapa 
yap TO diktvoy émnyaye TO Alktuvvay “Apreuw traov &recOar X— 
Aixruvvay d€ Aéyes THY ”Aprewiy 61a Tadra, émerd}) TOY KuVnyeTGV 
eore TA Olxtva Peper" Epopos S& kvvyyias  ”Aprepus. hact Se Sre 
vin tis, Bpiropaptis Kkadoupevn, Onpevovod tote dixtvous Trot 
Kata TUXnY eveTETE, Kal ATO “Apréutdos puabeioa Arxrivyns ’Apré- 
pudos tepov tdptcatoY—‘Qs kal ’Apréudos (én{Oerov) Aikruva 
mapa Kpnotv, Oims rapa Opagiv, "OpOecia mapa *Apxdow 2— 
Kadotou b€ tHv “AOnvav Kupnvaior Topydvnv, éomep tiv ”Apreuw 
Opakes Bevderav, Kpayres 6 Alktuvav, Aaxedaydvio. 5& Oda7w*— 
Cretes sagittiferi Dictynnam Dianam>—Auckruvvaiov: ’ Apréu- 
dos iepov, mpos Bopéay aveuov Ths xdpas Tepyaplas ¢. 

*Emetrou kal Oeot tore eyivovro e& avOpdéTor... as ’Apiotatos 
kat Bputépaptis 7) Kpntixy4—Tooatra d@ érepa Edava (two, the 
work of Deedalus) év Kpyjtn, Bpiropaprtis én” ’Ododv7t Kat AOnva 
rapa Kvwoclors°—Paoi dé oi Kpijres...Kapydvopos tod xadypav- 
tos A7dAA@va én pdovw tot [1vOwvos maida EvBovadov eivai’ Atos 
5€ kal Kappns tis EiBovdov Bpitopapriv yeveoOar' yaipery 6& adriy 
Spdwors Te Kal Onpais, kal Apréeuids pdduota Pidnv etvar. Mivwv 
dé epacbevta hevyovoa Eppipev Eavtnv es Sikrva ademeva en’ 
ixOvov Onpa. radrnv pev Oedv errolnoev “Apres, TEBovor dé od 
Kpijres pdvov ad\da kal Alywhra, A€yovtes alverOal cdiow ev 
7 VHT THY Bpiropapriv. emikAnors 5€ of mapa Te Aiywjras eoriv 
"Adaia, cal Alkruvva év Kpyrnf —’Adgaias.  Alkruvyva kal 
"Apres. 

Servius, De Dictah: Mons dictus est a Dicte Nymphe, 
quee illic colitur: quam cum Minos rex amaret, et insequere- 
tur per loca avia, illa se amore castitatis preecipitem dedit: et 
excepta piscatorum retibus in vita retenta est. a qua rex 
abstinuit, et nomine ejus Dictzea loca appellari jussit—-Briton 
Martis filia, (Britomartis fuit) virgo Cretensis, Diane dicata. 
huic cum rex Cretensium Minos stuprum vellet inferre, illa 


t Cf. Strabo, x. iv. 376, 377. © Geographi Minores, i. 18: Skyla- 
V Scholia in Hippolytum, 145. cis Periplus, De Creta. 
x Scholia in Vespas, 367. 7 5€ mor d Pausanias, viii. ii. 2. 

Alxruvya. e Ibid. ix. xl. 2. 
y Ad Ranas, 1398. GAN @ Kpfres. fe Gbid. ii xxx. 3. 
2 Tzetzes in Lycophr. 936. g Hesychius. cf. Antoninus Libera- 
a Palephatus, 32. lis, xl. 


b Apuleius, Metam. xi. 257. h Ad AMneid, ii. 171. 
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se jecit in mare, illataque est retibus piscatorum, que Greece 
d(krva nominantur: a quibus hujus corpus extractum est. in- 
sula tamen Creta pestilentia laboravit, quam evadere peni- 
tus nequissent nisi templum Dianz instituissent, eamque 
Dictynnam vocassent a retibus ‘—Bpirdyapris, dvowa kvpiov Tis 
vopuys ad is Kal » “Apreuss ev Kprrn Bpitéyapris Tiaras, ws 
Atoyeviavds k— 
"AAG Kal adryny 
Xadkopedny eO€dovaav Viep kpvwere Oaddaoons, 


éppa ven Bpiropaptis eyw puyddeuvos akovow 1— 


Aexvuco Xadkopednv peta Mndida’ SeEO kat adryy 
érAorepnyv Bpirépapryw dvavopevny tpevaiovs ™, 


"Eott & atrois......kal Alkruvva kal’ Aepla (‘Papla) kat ’Acrepta 
kal Afoapos kal ’Eora” «, Tt. A.—Opkos Aatiov®. "Opr(d)o rav 
“‘Eoriay,...kal tav “Hpav kat rov Ziva tov TaddAaiov, cal Tov 
Tlovedav cat tav ’Apditpirav, Kal tav (A)ar@v Kaptreuw Kat 
"Apea, kal trav ’Adpodir(a)v kal rav EXevoivay cal trav Bpitouap- 
Tw, Kal Epyav cal Koparas cal Nvpdas. 


Section 1X.—Observations on the preceding testimonies. 


To judge from such statements and testimonies as these, 
the Cretan Dictynna must have been considered the same as 
the Hellenic Artemis under another name. But, without 
calling in question the fact of such an opinion in later times, 
it would be easy to account for its origin, even from the 
circumstances of the fable, traditionally associated with her 
in Crete from the first—the perpetual virginity, the love of 
the chase, the net, and the name derived from the net—all 
such as to characterise no conception so properly as that of 
a companion or satellite of Artemis, or even Artemis herself. 
For that this confusion of the Britomartis of Crete, with the 
Artemis of the rest of Greece, could never have been part 
of her proper fable from the first, is proved by the fact of 
her being made in that fable the contemporary of Minos, 


i Lactantius, ad Statii Thebaid. ix. n Photii Bibliotheca, Cod. 187. pag. 
32. 143. 11: Nicomachus Gerasenus, Ari- 

k Scholia in Callimachum, Hymn. in — thmetica Theologumena, De Dyade. 
Artemin, 190. © Corpus Inscript. Grec. 2554. ii. 
1 Nonnus, xxxiii. 330. 400: Foedus Latiorum et Oluntiorum, 


m Ibid. 342. § 175. 
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who was much older than the Hellenic Artemis. The time 
of Minos is determined by his Octaéteric Correction to B.C. 
1260; the time of Philammon of Delphi, who first introduced 
the name and worship of the Grecian Apollo and the Grecian 
Artemis, is determined by that of his Pythian Ennead to 
B. C. 1222. 

It is observable that, according to some of these testi- 
monies, (Diodorus’ and Pausanias’ at least,) Britomartis was 
the daughter of Jupiter and Carme, and Carme was the 
daughter of Eubulus, and Eubulus was the son of Demeter: 
so that, on this principle, Britomartis was the grand-daughter 
of Demeter. Eubulus is one of the names and persons which 
Hellenic tradition connected from the first with the Eleusi- 
nian and the Thesmophorian institution; and in the poems 
ascribed to Orpheus, of the mystical stamp, he is set forth as 
the son of Demeter also. We allude to these suppositions 
at present, merely to shew that Cretan tradition must have 
recognised a lineal connection of some kind between their 
Britomartis and the Deo or Demeter to which they laid 
claim. And, in our opinion, ¢his is the true explanation of 
the first conception of this character, in Crete, and of her 
proper relation to any thing else; that the Britomartis of 
Crete, mutatis mutandis, was absolutely the antitype of the 
Képn of Eleusis ; and that she was originally conceived and 
proposed in the same relation to the Cretan Deo, as the Képn 
to the Eleusinian Demeter. 

It seems to have been agreed that this name of Bpurdwaptis, 
resolved into its elements, was compounded of two terms, 
each of them proper to Crete, and strictly a Cretan gloss, 
Bpiros and pdptis; and that Bpiros, one of these, denoted 
“sweet,” or “good,” the other, udpris, denoted a “ virgin ;”” 
and the meaning of both together was the “ Sweet virgin.” 
Bpuropaptis P* év Kpirn 7 ”“Apreuis—Bpurd' yAuxv, Kpjres—Bpuro- 
papris 4° Kat” Aprews, cal vipdn. KadAipaxos: 

‘E\Aopdvoy Bpirépaptw eiaKoroy— 
THs d€ Oeod Bpitouaprioos, St tats Bpioats Nvpdais dpapte?. Kal 
NedvOns €v TS TpdTw TeEpl TeAeTGv gyol xpnopov Aut dS00qvat, 
Ort €k THS pNTpos THs “Exarns 6 yevvepevos petactHnoer THs Bact- 
Aelas adtov. yevynOeions d€ tis ‘Exdtns tas cupmapovoas Kopas 


P Hesychius. 4 Etym. M. 
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7H A€xot avaBojoa Bpitov, rovréctw, ayabdv. Tapa TovTo 47) TO 
evipOeypa voudcba tiv Oedv—Cretes Dianam religiosissime 
venerantur, Britomarten gentiliter nominantes, quod sermone 
nostro sonat Virginem dulcem”*. 

Now how apposite such a name as this would be to a con- 
ception and impersonation like that of the Kopyn of the Eleu- 
sinian, or the KaAAryevera of the Thesmophorian fable, and to 
such an object in nature adumbrated thereby, as the young 
and tender shoots of infant vegetation, concealed at first 
in the seed, and buried for a time in the ground, but emerg- 
ing at last into life and light, in the green and beautiful and 
sprightly plant, can hardly require any proof. In our opi- 
nion, nothing but the knowledge of the meaning of this name 
is necessary to the discovery of the idea or subject, however 
disguised externally, which must always have been contained 
under it. We see too that as the Koré in her proper fable 
was represented as in danger from the violence of Aidoneus 
or Pluto, so was this Britomartis in the Cretan one, as simi- 
larly in danger from the violence of Minos; and as the Koré 
succumbs to this violence in her proper fable, and is actually 
carried away, so does this Britomartis in the Cretan fall a 
victim to that of Minos, though not in the same way, by 
being carried under ground, but by being forced into the sea. 
The same physical truth both might be, and probably was, 
adumbrated by each of these representations, only from a 
different point of view. The authors of the Grecian fable 
looked on the principle of vegetable life as residing chiefly in 
the ground, and as beginning to work in and through the 
ground; the authors of the Cretanlooked a little deeper, and 
discovered, as they thought, the true principle and first be- 
ginnings of vegetable life, in the moisture of the ground 
imbibed by the seed; in the aqueous principle, the true pabu- 
lum of vegetable life in every form and shape; in the rains 
and: the dews, from which the earth derived its moisture, and 
in the sea, as the ultimate source and fountain-head of both. 
And therefore with a stricter regard to the absolute order, 
connection, and dependencies of things, they chose to repre- 
sent their Britomartis as lost at first in the sea, and as reco- 
vered at last from the sea. 


r Solinus, xi. 8. 
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There can be little doubt, in our opinion, that those cir- 
cumstances of the Pursuit and of the Flight, of the Drowning 
and of the Recovery, of one and the same person, the subject 
of this fable, made part of her fabulous, that is, her allegorical 
and mystical, history, from the first. Callimachus has given 
the most particular account of them, in his Hymn to Arte- 
mis; from which we shall here quote them‘. 

"E€oxa & ddddav Topruvida pitao Nupony, 
€AoPdvov Bpiréuaptiy evoKdrov’ is tote Mivas 
mromOeis ir epwte karedpapey ovpea Kpntns. 

7 O Ore pev Aacinow brd Spvat kpimteTo Nvpdn, 
adore © ciapernow® 6 & evvéa pivas epoira 
Taimraha Te Kpnuvovs Te” Kal ovK averravoe SuwKTLY 
peo’ Gre, paprropevn kal 51) oxeddv, Hato TévTOV 
mpnovos e& Umdrow" Kal evOoper eis adijwv 

dixrva ta oh eodwoev. OOev petéemerta Kvdaves 
Nipday pev Aikruvvay, pos & 6dev rato Nop 
Atkraiov kahéovow" avertnoavto Se Bwpovs, 

iepd Te peCovar TO dé oreqbos juate Kelv@ 

i) mits  oxivos’ pupro.o Sé xeipes AOiKTOL. 

67 Tore yap TemAoLoW eveayeTo pUpatvos Cos 

Ths Koupns, OT epevyev’ OOev péeya xaoaTo pipTo. 

It may be fairly assumed that the introduction of Minos 
into this fable must have been altogether car oixovoyiav ; 1. e. 
in subserviency to the mystical meaning both of the pursuit 
and of the end or event of the pursuit. It was necessary for 
that purpose, that the subject of the fable should be repre- 
sented as suffering from violence for a certain length of time, 
through the instrumentality of some external agent—and 
through the same should be finally driven into the sea, and 
lost apparently, at last. And if Minos was fixed upon to per- 
sonate this agency, the first inference from such a state of the 
case is that, in the opinion of the authors of the fable, Minos 
and Britomartis must have been contemporaries; that one was 
as old and as real as the other; and that it was no absurdity 
to represent Britomartis as suffering or in danger of suffering 
from the violence of Minos. The next is, that there must 
have been some special reason for associating Britomartis with 
Minos in this mystical Pursuit and Flight, rather than with 
any other person, whose agency might have been made in- 


8 Ver. 189 sqq. 
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strumental to the same effect: and that too would be ex- 
plained, if the Britomartis of the fable was really the type of 
Vegetable Life from its commencement to its consummation, 
and Minos was the author of a Correction in Crete, the epoch 
of which was the epoch of the cycle of vegetable production 
also. 

The Pursuit and the Flight, according to the above account 
of the fable, lasted nine months ;—and that is too remarkable 
a circumstance not to have made a part of the story from the 
first. Callimachus was much too well read in the pido of 
antiquity to have inserted a circumstance like that in his ac- 
count, without good authority for it. We may assume there- 
fore, on the strength of his testimony only, that, according 
to the original representation, the pursuit of Britomartis by 
Minos lasted nine months; that it was essential to the fable 
it should do so—that from the beginning of the action of the 
fable to the end there should be an interval of nine months, 
during which the object of the pursuit should be in constant 
danger of falling into the hands of her pursuer, yet should 
not do so, and at the end of which, when overtaken at last, 
it should not be in the person of Britomartis, as that which 
had been pursued until then, but in the person of Dictynna, 
as that which was overtaken and caught at last. 

Extravagant and even impossible as a tissue of circum- 
stances like these must appear in their primary and literal 
sense; they might be very simple and very possible, mysti- 
cally understood and interpreted. The process of vegetable 
life, the cycle of vegetable production, begins and ends alike. 
The plant is raised from the seed ; and the seed is reproduced 
from the plant: and between the beginning and the end of 
the process there is a certain interval, which in the particular 
instance of the cereal productions, the seeds or grains of bar- 
ley or wheat, for any climate of Greece, and especially the 
rocky and elevated parts of Greece, like the country round 
about mount Ida, in which Cnossus was situated, could not 
fall far short of nine months; as we shewed in the first Part 
of this present work, by the production of testimonies and 
proofs on a large scalet. It is therefore an easy and obvious 
explanation of the most absurd and improbable circumstance 


t Vol. i. page 144 sqq. 
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of this Cretan fable itself, (that of the nine months’ pursuit of 
Britomartis by Minos,) which suggests itself at once, as soon 
as it is understood that the Britomartis of the fable was sim- 
ply the Principle of vegetable life, from its commencement to 
its termination ; viz. that these nine months of flight on the 
one hand, and of pursuit on the other, were nothing more or 
less than the natural interval between the beginning and the 
end of the cycle of vegetable production, the sowing of the 
seed and the ripening and reaping of the crop. 

The testimonies quoted supra can leave no doubt that the 
name of Aixruyva was not supposed to belong to the heroine 
of this fable as the subject of the pursuit, but as that of the 
capture ; and that the name itself was derived from the mode 
in which this capture took place at last. The Britomartis of 
the fable was the virgin pursued by Minos, but as yet eluding 
his grasp; the Dictynna was this Britomartis stopped by the 
sea, and caught and drawn out in the net. It is manifest too 
that our authorities agree in deriving this name of Alkruvva 
from dikrvov, the Greek for a net. Nor can there be any 
question that, on strictly etymological principles, such a deri- 
vation must have been correct; that dicrvivds might have been 
derived from éikrvov according to the same analogy as doteivos 
from doréov; and Alkrvyva might have been derived from 
duxtvivos first in the form of Ac«rvivi), then in that of Ac«ryry ; 
and lastly (as the v in this word was naturally short), in order 
to lengthen the middle syllable, in the form of Acxrévyyn or 
Afkrvvva. The proper etymon therefore of the name having 
been dékrvov, let us inquire into the proper sense of dékrvov 
in Greek. 

Now it is very observable, that though no word is more 
commonly used in Greek for an hunter’s or a fisherman’s net, 
its primary sense in Greek was not that of a net, but that of 
a sieve: nor even that of a sieve in the complex, but of that 
part of a sieve which constitutes the riddle, the part through 
which, in the process of sifting a given substance, some 
of it falls, while the rest remains in the sieve. Thus at 
least is it explained by the learned grammarian Hesychius ; 
Aixtvov' rob KooKivov TO pecov, ev @ Ta AeTTa Tpnpata. And 
this being its first and proper sense, that of a net must have 
been a secondary and derivative one, grounded upon the 
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analogy of the meshes of a net to these Aewra tpijyara of a 
sieve. 

This peculiar name therefore of the subject of the fable, 
which she was supposed to have earned at last by the mode 
of her death—if death it was to be considered, and not 
merely her falling into the hands of her pursuer, as soon as 
the term of the pursuit was complete—this name of Aikrvvra, 
in contradistinction to that of Bpréyapris until then, supplies 
the clue to the discovery of the true nature of this symbolical 
person from the first. ‘This whole process of pursuit on the 
one hand, and of flight and escape for a certain length of 
time on the other, was the cycle of vegetable life and growth, 
from its beginning to its consummation. This cycle ends as 
it begins, and begins as itends. The principle of vegetable 
life and growth is first developed in the plant from the seed, 
and then laid up in the seed, for future development again, 
out of the plant. And the natural length of this cycle is the 
interval between the sowing of the seed and the ripening of 
the crop; an interval liable to vary for different climates, 
but for the same climate fixed and invariable, within certain 
limits at least. The subject of the fable, as Britomartis, 
was this cycle in process, and not yet completed; as Dictynna, 
was the same cycle now complete: and she was called Aé- 
xtuvva, as the type of that consummation, because, to the final 
effect of the cycle of vegetable life and growth, nothing was 
so essential as the dékrvov, or sieve, by which the full formed 
and ripened grain was separated at last from the rest of the 
parent plant. The dékrvoy or cribrum, the Adkvov or vanunus, 
as we explained in the last Dissertation’, was a significant 
emblem of all the mysteries of antiquity in which this natural 
cycle was adumbrated alike; and for the same reason in ail, 
viz. that nothing was so closely connected with the end and 
effect of the whole, as the instrument by which the seed was 
separated at last from the straw and the chaff, and laid up by 
itself, pregnant with the same principle of vegetable life and 
activity as at first, and ready to develope itself in the same 
way again, on the first opportunity. 

It was shewn, in our I asti Catholicix, that in the conception 
and plan of the first fable of this kind, (the Hgyptian,) the 
v Page 178. x Vol: ii. 134: cf. 128 sqq: 
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proper epoch of this mystical cycle was assumed to have been 
the autumnal equinox ; and as referrible to the earliest seed 
time for the climate of Egypt, it was the autumnal equinox. 
It has been seen too in the preceding Dissertation, that the 
epoch of the same mystical cycle, from the same sense of fit- 
ness and propriety, was assumed in the Eleusinian and the 
Thesmophorian ferize as the mean autumnal equinox, even for 
the climate of Attica. Now Pausanias tells us* that Brito- 
martis was worshipped at Sparta, under the name indeed of 
"Apreuis, but with the addition of icépa—Aprews iobpa— 
called also Aiyvaia, from Acvai, a locality in Sparta as well 
as at Athens. Now what could have been the etymon of 
this epithet, icdpa, but ioos and gpa? and what could be the 
meaning of icdpa, so compounded, but the “ Kqual-houred,” 
the “ Equinoctial?”? What then could be the meaning of 
this personal designation of "Aprejus iodpa, but the “ Equi- 
noctial Artemis??? And why should that designation have 
been given to the Cretan Britomartis at Sparta, except from 
some well known connection between Britomartis, in Crete, 
and one of the equinoxes? which is explained, if even the 
Cretan Britomartis was only the cycle of vegetable life and 
growth, beginning with the commission of the seed to the 
ground, at the earliest natural epoch for such a purpose, 
the autumnal equinox, and ending with the ripening and 
reaping of the crop, at the proper distance of time after- 
wards. 

And this leads us to add that, in the Cretan calendar of 
the Florentine Hemerologiutay, a month occurs to which 
we alluded before, called Ocopoddpios; the name of which 
alone must imply that it was sacred to the Oecpoddpor, and 
consequently that there were such powers, and under such a 
name and title, in Crete also—and if so, the An® and the 
Bpircpaptis of their theology, answering to the Anuyjrnp and 
the Kopy of the Attic. And it is observable, that in the oath 
of the Latii, quoted supra?, Britomartis was distinguished by 
name from "Apreps, yet associated with the ’EAevowvia, as an 
idea or person communis generis, such as the Képn of the 
Eleusinian fable would be relatively to the Anyyrnp, and the 
Bpitopaptis of the Cretan, as we have explained it supra, to 
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the Ano. It appears too that as she had one name, that of 
Bpiréuapris, for her part and character at the beginning of 
the process, and another, Aixruvva, for her part and character 
at the end, these names must have been interchangeable, and 
mutatis mutandis each must have implied the other—the 
Bpirdpaptis was also the Afkruvva, and the Alkruvva the Bpiro- 
paptis—which accounts for the fact that, according to Nico- 
machus of Gerasa, quoted supra2, one of the mystical senses 
of the Avas, or number two, was Afkruvva. 

Now this Cretan calendar of the Hemerologium was a 
Julian one, and the stated Julian date of this month The- 
smophorius in it was September 23; and if it was the proper 
month in that calendar of the two cosmogonic principles, and 
of the rites and ceremonies appointed for their service in par- 
ticular, we infer from that fact that the proper date of the 
Cretan mysteries must have been September 23. And that 
would approximate so closely to that of the Eleusinian, or the 
Thesmophorian, September 25, as no longer to render it sur- 
prising that the Cretans should have ‘professed their myste- 
ries from the first to have been the same in general with the 
Attic; and to verify the inference, which we drew from that 
profession *, that, if they agreed with the Attic in all other 
essential respects, they could not have differed materially 
from them in their proper date. 

The Julian date then of the Cretan correction, in terms of 
the day, on the strength of these various considerations, may 
be assumed as September 23. We have yet to assign the 
year ; and that must be determined in this instance, as in 
every other of the same kind, by the relation of this Julian 
term, September 23, in the proper year of the Vulgar Atra, 
to the corresponding equable term, Athyr 17, in the Atra 
Cyclica. The true Julian date of the Cretan correction of the 
Primitive calendar, in this first instance of all, will be Sept. 
23 in that year of the vulgar era in which Sept. 23 corre- 
sponded to the 17th of Athyr in the cyclical. We have 
already seen reason to conclude that this year must be found, 
if at all, only between the limits generally determined of 
B. C. 1264 and B.C. 1301 ; and within this period there were 
only four years, B.C. 13801—B. C. 1297, Aira Cyclica 2706— 
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2710, as our general calendar shews, of which this coinci- 
dence was possible; among which, before we can decide 
upon the true year, we must first give some account of the 
Octaéteric Correction of Minos, or the Second Correction of 
the same Primitive calendar, made in Crete *. 





CHAPTER II. 


On the Octaéteric Correction of the Primitive Calendar of 
Minos. 


Section 1.—On the personal existence, and the time in 
general, of Minos. 


The testimonies of antiquity to the personal existence, the 
personal history, and the time of Minos, have been collected 
by Mr. Clinton»; which makes it unnecessary for us to bring 
them together here. It will be sufficient if we consider some 
of them only, beginning with those of Homer; to which, in 
our opinion, as well as in that of all antiquity, the first degree 


* It is not necessary to suppose that this Cretan fable of Britomartis, 
or Dictynna, made any part of that of Cronos and Rhea from the first, or 
could have been as old in Crete as the Cyclico-Julian Correction, or even 
as the Julian Correction, 40 years later. It is self-evident that no such 
story could have been invented or promulgated in the time of Minos, nor 
probably until long after it. It must have taken some time to transfer the 
name of Aikruvva from Britomartis to”Apreyis; and whether that was first 
done in Crete, or out of Crete, is doubtful: but in either case, probably 
not until long after the invention of the fable itself. And it is observable, 
that no such name, either in itself, or as one of the titles of Artemis, ap- 
pears to have been known to Homer; nor, to judge from anything which 
occurs in the remains of Hesiod at present, even to him, so much later 
than Homer. Wheresoever this fable was invented, nothing would be 
necessary @ priori except a recognised date, like that of the calendar of 
Minos, Sept. 23, the date of the mysteries, and the date of the earliest 
seed-time, in Crete. Reckon nine months, or 265 days, from Sept. 23, as 
the date of the earliest seed-time, by such a calendar as this, and you come 
to June 15, as the date of the earliest harvest time, that of barley, for such 
a climate as that of Crete. See Vol. i. page 144 sqq. 
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of weight and authority, on such questions as these, is 
justly due. 
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It appears from the second and third of these passages that 
Cnosus and Pheestus were existing and flourishing in Crete 
before the Trojan expedition ; and these with one more, (Ky- 
donia,) according to the ancients, were all founded by Minos}: 
and though Kydonia is not mentioned by Homer, the Kvéwves 
of Crete are recognised by him'. 

It appears too from the fifth that Idomeneus, the leader 
of the Cretans at Troy, was the son of Deucalion, and 
Deucalion was the son of Minos, and Idomeneus conse- 
quently was the grandson of Minos; and therefore there were 
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only two generations between Minos and the capture of Troy. 
The same thing appears from the second; where also Ido- 
meneus is spoken of as the son of Deucalion and the grandson 
of Minos, and as the elder brother of the speaker in that in- 
stance, Ulysses, who was purposely there representing himself 
as the younger son of Deucalion and the younger brother of 
Idomeneus. 

Now, since the date of the first of these allusions was the 
year of the capture of Troy, (B.C. 1181,) might we only as- 
sume that _Idomeneus himself at that time was no more than 
30 years of age, then, at the average length of one genera- 
tion, (30 years too,) there could not have been more than 60 
years between Mivos and the capture of Troy: which would 
give the acme of Minos B.C. 1241. But that Idomeneus 
was much more than 30 in the year of the capture of Troy 
appears from the fourth of the above passages, in which the 
epithet of Meoaté\vos is applied to him. The meaning of 
this is Grisly, i.e. Half-Grey. It could not begin to be ap- 
plied to any one, in the natural course of things, under the 
age of fifty or sixty, when men ordinarily first begin to turn 
grey: and that must have been the age of Idomeneus, at 
the time of this allusion, if this description of his personal 
appearance was strictly applicable to him. We have ob- 
served that in the second of the above passages Ulysses, 
the speaker, was representing himself as the younger brother 
of Idomeneus; and that must imply, that the difference of 
his age and Idomeneus’ at that time, and consequently at 
any time before, could not have been greater than that of 
the age of a younger and an elder son of the same father re- 
spectively. Now it is very observable that, in the account of 
the funeral solemnities of Patroclus, the epithet of oyoyepav 
is applied to Ulysses *, as that of ywecaitddos, a day or two 
before, was to Idomeneus. We may have occasion to explain 
this epithet more particularly hereafter; but we may observe 
upon it generally at present, that, according to the ancient 
grammarians and scholiasts, it described the appearance of 
one, who was past his prime, but not yet o/d; a man between 
forty and fifty years of age: and if Ulysses was between 
forty and fifty at this time, and Idomencus was between fifty 
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and sixty, every one must see with how much propriety he 
might speak of his own age, as differing from that of Ido- 
meneus’, only as that of a younger from that of an elder 
brother. But on this principle, the actual interval between 
the acme of Minos, the grandfather of Idomeneus, and the 
year of the capture of Troy, instead of being 60 years, could 
not have been less than 80 or 85 ; which would give his acme 
B. ©. 1261 or 1266. 

To judge therefore from the testimony of Homer, (the 
oldest and best to which we could appeal on such questions 
as these,) the age of Minos must be determinable to the first 
half of the thirteenth century before Christ. He must have 
lived and acted between B.C. 1300 and 1250. It may be 
safely concluded at least, that if the date of the most me- 
morable event in his life, the introduction of the peculiar 
system of theology and cosmogony, accompanied with its 
proper correction of the Primitive calendar, of both which 
he was the author, were to be assumed at B. C. 1260, it 
could not be far from the truth. 

With regard to the conclusions, opinions, and statements 
of antiquity, on the same points, as collected by Mr. Clinton, 
it is not to be expected that they should have done more 
than approximate to the truth, nor that they should be con. 
sistent with each other. There is a general agreement in 
them all respecting the personal existence of Minos; and so 
far we of the present day are bound to defer implicitly to the 
belief and testimony of antiquity, and not to pretend to know 
more, of such a matter of fact as that, than the ancients 
could have done. But it ought not to surprise us, and it is 
no real ground of objection to the existence of such a person, 
in his proper order of time, or to the truth of the actions at- 
tributed to him in general, that even they are not agreed to 
assign him the same time; that one of them differs from 
another, and all of them perhaps more or less from the truth, 
on that point. 

In the Parian Chronicle the beginning of his reign, the 
foundation of Kydonia by him, the appearance of the Dactyli 
on Mount Ida, (no doubt of Crete,) the discovery of iron, 
and the first working of that metal by them, are all assigned 
to the xith Epoch, B.C. 1482; much too early for Minos 
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and the Ideean Dactyli of Crete; but, (diminished by 100 
years,) not too early for Dardanus and the Ideean Dactyli of 
Troas. In the Chronicon of Eusebius!, Minos the son of 
Europé begins to reign in Crete ad Ann. Abrah. 605, B. C. 
1411, in that of Jerome, ad Ann. 611, B.C. 1405: and yet 
in the former a Minos is supposed to be master of the sea ad 
Ann. 764, and in the latter ad Ann. 765: an inconsistency 
which can be explained only by supposing that they must 
have recognised a double Minos, one 160 years older than 
the other. The @adaccoxparia of Minos is an historical fact, 
about which we are not at liberty to be sceptical™; and Ku- 
sebius’ date for it might be admissible, if, as there is reason 
to conclude, he was already undisputed master of the sea at 
the time of his invasion of Attica, after the death of Andro- 
geus, B. C. 1246. 

Next to the testimony of the Iliad or the Odyssey indeed, 
there is nothing to which we could appeal on this question, 
not only of the personal existence but of the actual time of 
Minos, so confidently, as to the history of the celebrated 
dacyos; a fact both in Attic and in Cretan history, about 
which, as Plutarch tells us, all the historians of antiquity 
were agreed. We shall have to consider the chronology of 
the dacyos by and by; and if, as we expect, we shall find it 
circumscribed between B.C. 1246 and B.C. 1228, the age of 
Minos will be so far circumscribed also; only, as not that of 
his acme, in connection with this particular event, but of the 
latter part of his life. 

The consistency of this mode of determining the time of a 
given person, from the relation of the events of Ais personal 
history to those of that of others, mixed up with his by the 
course of things themselves, is not the least convincing of 
the internal arguments of its truth. The history of Theseus, 
for instance, begins to be complicated with that of Minos, 
through this event of the Aacuds: and it would follow from 
it, that if Theseus was the son of A‘geus, and Deucalion 
was the son of Minos, Theseus and Deucalion must have 
been much on a par in point of age, and /Mgeus and Minos. 
And that is confirmed by the fact that as Idomeneus the 
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son of Deucalion fought at Troy, so did Demophon, or 
Acamas, the son of Theseus. 

It so happened however, as we have seen in the first Dis- 
sertation of this second Part of our Origines Kalendariz 
Hellenicz, that Theseus was the author of a Correction of 
the Primitive Calendar; and it is the peculiar felicity of 
these inquiries of ours into the history of such Corrections, 
that wheresoever, and whensoever, and by whomsoever made, 
they supply an argument of the time of their authors, which 
steps in just where all others are lable to fail, or can author- 
ise at most only a probable conjecture. No one requires to 
be told that if you can determine when a certain’ thing (no 
matter what) was done, you determine a point of time when 
the doer of that thing was living and acting; and though all 
the events in the personal history of a given individual, if 
they can be determined, are epochs of this kind in his per- 
sonal chronology, yet in the majority of such cases there is 
nothing in the nature of the facts themselves to fix their 
own time; and testimony to it ab extra, in cases which go 
furthest back into antiquity, is so conflicting or so ambigu- 
ous, as to serve only to obscure rather than to clear up the 
truth. But if the event itself in any of these instances is 
mixed up with the course and succession of time, the case is 
different. That which must assist us in these instances, and 
guide us to the discovery of the truth, is the laws of time, 
and, (at this period in the history of the world, and in that of 
the calendar,) the laws of equable time. And where this is the 
case, one fact at least in the personal history of the same indi- 
vidual, and one year in the chronology of his life, is determin- 
able by a species of evidence which goes at once to the proof, 
and wheresoever it comes in and applies, cannot be described 
as less than infallible. And one point in the chronology of the 
life of a given person, and one event in his history, is compe- 
tent to define his time, or even his acme itself, if the event 
was the principal one of his life, or connected with some- 
thing which was; as the correction of the calendar by Romu- 
lus with his foundation of the city of Rome, the correction 
of the calendar by Numa Pompilius with the beginning of 
his reign at Rome, and the correction of the calendar by 
Solon with his archonship and legislation at Athens. 
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On this principle, if Theseus was the author of a Correc- 
tion of the Primitive Calendar, connected with the prin- 
cipal event of his personal history, that of the ovvorxiopos 
of Athens, not only his time in general, but probably his 
acme in particular, and the date of that correction, would be 
more or less synchronous and coincident. That Theseus 
therefore was living and acting at the date of his Panathe- 
naic Correction, July 20, B.C. 1206, is demonstratively 
proved by the fact of the Correction itself: and if Theseus 
the son of Aigeus was 40 or 50 years old at that time, Deu- 
calion the son of Minos could not have been less than 50 or 
60, nor Minos himself, if still alive at the same time, less 
than 80 or 90; which would give his birth, B. C. 1286 or 
1296, and his acme as before, B. C. 1266 or 1256. 

In lke manner Pelops was the author of a Correction of 
the Primitive Calendar, similarly connected with the prin- 
cipal event in fis personal history, the foundation of the 
Olympic games under the name of Cronia; the date of 
which being determined to B. C. 1264, it follows that Pelops 
was living and acting B.C. 1264. And that Pelops and 
Minos must have been contemporaries, and probably épnAuxes, 
may be inferred from the fact that Idomeneus the grandson 
of Minos, and Agamemnon the grandson of Pelops, (accord- 
ing to some of the ancients, ) were contemporaries in the war of 
Troy. And though Agamemnon, according to others of the 
ancients, (and more truly in our opinion,) was the great 
grandson, rather than the grandson of Pelops, (the grandson 
of Pleisthenes, the son of Pelops, and the father of Atreus,) 
this difference is compensated by the fact, that he was pro- 
bably not more than forty in the year of the capture of Troy, 
when Idomeneus was between fifty and sixty. The proper 
ounrté of Pelops would still be Minos; and if the one was in 
his acme about B. C. 1260, the other could not have been 
much past it B.C. 1264. 

But among the characters mentioned in ancient Greek 
history, none is more closely associated with the personal 
history of Minos, than Deedalus; so that if Minos was a real 
character, Deedalus must have been so too, and if Daedalus 
was such, so also must Minos have been. Now, it will be 
seen, we trust, hereafter that the Plateean Correction of the 
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Primitive Calendar (late indeed itself) took up a lunar and 
solar cycle which went as far back as B.C. 1250, yet was 
connected with the name of Dedalus from the first. Nor 
could we go back one cycle beyond this date, or stop one 
cycle short of this date, without contradicting the testimony 
of antiquity to the personal time and history of Dedalus. 
And this every one must admit to be a striking exemplifica- 
tion of the nature of that test of truth, on questions of fact 
mixed up with the course and succession of time, to which 
we alluded, as peculiar to the present argument. The time 
of Minos is determined by this test to B. C. 1260, and the 
time of Deedalus, by the very same test, to before B. ©. 1250; 
and these conclusions, though obtained independently of each 
other, are consistent, and confirmed by tradition or testimony 
ab extra, as far as it goes, in each instance alike. 


Section II.—On the knowledge in theory, and the application 
in practice, of the Octaéteric Cycle among the Greeks, before 
the time of Solon. 


The allusions to a period of eight years, under peculiar 
circumstances, which occur in classical antiquity, the virtue 
attached to the number eight expressed in the form of nine, 
and the peculiar doctrines or facts associated with a cycle of 
nine years in this idiomatic sense of one of eight—would be 
very inexplicable, did we not know that the Octaéteric Cycle 
had been discovered among the Greeks from a very early 
point of time. But as soon as that is known, the most ob- 
scure and mysterious allusion of this kind becomes intelli- 
gible and significant. . 

Thus, for example, in references to the Great year, while 
one year only appears to be mentioned, a period of eight 
years is really intended; or one year sui generis, a year made 
up of eight, in the ordinary sense of the term. Apollodorus, 
speaking of the punishment of Cadmus for the death of the 
serpent and of the Sparti, represents it as a term of servi- 
tude for one great year of this kind; and then explains this 
one accordingly: Kddmos 6& av@’ av Exrewer, didvoy éviavTov 
eOnrevoev “Aper’ qv b€ 6 éviavtos TéTE OKT é7H". In like man- 
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ner, the service of Apollo, for the death of the Cyclopes, in 
Thessaly, under Admetus°, was notoriously one year of this 
kind; but really a term of eight years. There can be little 
doubt too that the mAeav péyas, or annus magnus, in the 
following passage of Lycophron, is to be understood of this 
one great year, of eight years ; De Elephenore p— 

“Os ev Oadacon yorpddav BeBas ert 

pntpas moXiras Tas oTpaToTA@TOVs EpeEt” 

xX€paov Tatp@as ov yap dv dovy Troct 

Watoa, péyav TAELava py Tepevyora, 

dikns éaon tappobos Tedqovaia. 

There are frequent references in Homer to this period of 
eight years, in the idiomatic style of nine; and apparently 
for no other reason but because, among the Greeks of his 
time, this number, like that of seven among the Jews, was 
the perfect number, and the measure of duration, for whatso- 
ever purpose, considered complete— 
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And no doubt it was the antiquity and the traditionary esti- 
mation of this period, which induced the philosophers and 
astronomers of old among the Greeks, to reckon the octaéteris 
one of the measures of the annus maguus, in the scientific 
sense of the term: Tov 8é péyay éviavtov of pev ev TH OKTaeTyplo. 
TiWevTar® K,T.A. 

To come however to the more curious, and what may be 
called mystical, applications and uses of this period. Nam 
dicitur statuisse Jupiter, says Servius y, ut si quis fefellisset 
ejus (Stygis) numen uno anno et novem diebus ab ambrosia 
et nectare prohiberetur. The punishment of perjury, contra- 
vening the proper oath of the gods by the waters of Styx, was 
measured by this period: for that by the one year here men- 
tioned, the one great year above explained must have been 


© Euripides, Alkestis, 1-7. cf. the t Odyss. K. 390. v Odyss. A. 311. 
Scholia and Apollodorus, iii. x. 4. x Plutarch, De Placitis, ii. A’. 
P 1036. cf. the Scholia ad 1034-39. y Ad Ain. vi. 324. et ad 134. 
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intended, will be seen from another passage of Servius 2, where 
the same punishment for the same offence is again alluded 
to, and specified as a term of nine years in the sense of eight: 
Fertur namque ab Orpheo quod Dii pejerantes per Stygem 
paludem novem annorum spatio puniuntur in Tartaro. And 
though the authority for this doctrine here quoted is Or- 
pheus ; in all probability the first authority for it (the oldest 
at least at present) was the following passage of Hesiod, a 
much more ancient writer than the Pseudo-Orpheus, with 
whom only Servius could have been acquainted *. 
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And yet this passage itself perhaps has never been rightly 
understood. We observe that it divides the period of the 
punishment of this particular offence into two halves; one of 
which it calls the year made complete, or perfected, the Great 
year; the other, a period of nine years. During the former 
the subject of the punishment is condemned to a state of 
torpor and insensibility, without any sign of life or motion ; 
during the latter, though restored to consciousness and acti- 
vity, he is in a state of exclusion or excommunication from 
the society and converse of his fellow gods. We have no 
doubt that by the one year, in the sense of the perfected year, 
the octaéteric period was meant; and by the nine years, as 
opposed to them, a cycle of eight years indeed, in the sense 
of nine, but not eight such years as made up the octaéteric 
cycle in the sense of the one year, but eight such years as 
composed the civil or common year at the time when this 
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poem of the Theogonia was written. Now there was this 
difference between these two kinds of years respectively—that 
the former were Julian years, the latter the simple equable 
year; yet between the two, every form and variety of the 
year, as yet known, or in actual use, might be supposed to be 
comprehended. And the doctrine which Hesiod intended to 
convey by these distinctions, and in this particular case, it 
appears to us was this, That the subject of such a penalty, 
and for such an offence, should expiate his proper crime by 
eight years’ suffering of a certain kind, in every kind of year 
by which such a period could be reckoned; both eight such 
years as made up the octaéteric cycle, (eight solar and lunar 
years in the sense of Julian,) and eight such as entered the 
civil calendar, (eight solar or lunar simply in the sense of 
eight equable years.) 

For it is to be observed that there was in the time of He- 
siod an octaéteric cycle of eight solar and eight lunar years, 
reckoned in terms of the equable solar year perpetually; of 
which he could not have been ignorant, as it was peculiar to 
Beeotia. It was natural for him to suppose the punishment 
of this particular offence, (if thus to be expiated in one eight 
years’ cycle of every kind of year in its turn,) first inflicted 
and endured in the longer form of such a cycle—which would 
be the cycle of eight Julian years—and then in the shorter, 
the cycle of eight equable years. And yet he might also 
speak of the punishment inflicted and endured in this shorter 
period, as more intolerable even than that which had been 
endured for the longer; because the sufferer during the 
latter was in a state of insensibility, and unconscious of his 
own situation, during the former, he was awake to his own 
disgrace and privations, yet totally as helpless and unable to 
relieve himself under them, as before. 

Again, a fragment of one of the Threni of Pindar has been 
preserved in the Menon of Plato», which contains a very 
curious doctrine— 

Olou yap Gy Pepoehova rowdy 
manatov mrévOcos S€énrat, 
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evar@ érer avd.d0ot Yuyay madu. 

€x Tay Baowjes ayavol kai obever Kpaurvol 

copia te peyioroe avdpes avEovrat. 
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ayvot Tpos avOpwarev KaevdvTat. 
The cycle of nine years in the sense of eight, the ninth year 
in the revolution of such a period of eight years, is here re- 
cognised as the stated period or cycle which connected the 
reckoning of time even in the lower world with that in the 
upper; a mystical cycle, devoted to uses and purposes pecu- 
har to itself—the cycle of an dvaBiwo.s, or coming to life 
again, in the case of one favoured class, among more who had 
already passed into the state of death. Yet even this favoured 
class, after having once become subject to the jurisdiction of 
Proserpine, could not return from the nether to the upper 
world without having previously passed there one cycle of 
this kind at least. No doubt because this cycle of eight 
years, in the lower world as much as the upper, was still the 
one great and perfect year; and whosoever had once become 
subject to the Powers of the nether world could not be re- 
leased from their jurisdiction, until he had passed one such 
perfect year at least in a state of subjection to them. No- 
thing but the great antiquity of this period, and the sacred- 
ness of character and estimation which it had acquired in the 
intermediate time, could have led to so esoteric and recondite 
a doctrine as this, of a metempsychosis, a migration of souls 
from the lower to the upper world, regulated by this cycle in 
particular. 

Lastly, the duration of the labours of Hercules, i. e. the 
length of time for which he was rendered by his destiny ob- 
noxious to the commands of Eurystheus, is found represented 
as a period of eight years and one month; one cycle of the 
octaeteris complete, and one month more of another—Tede- 
aOévtwv “Hpaxdéovs GOAwov ev pyri kal érecw dxTo°’, K,T.A. 
And this, if founded on any ancient tradition to that effect, 
would go far to recognise the octaéteris as a cycle already in 
existence, before the time of Hercules. And that would be 
an extremely critical coincidence, as tracing the history of 
this cycle up to the very time of Minos himself, to whom 
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there is reason to attribute its first introduction. For Her- 
cules, as younger than Pelops, (younger at least than the 
Olympic Correction of Pelops,) must have been younger than 
Minos; and yet, if he was older than Theseus, though 
younger than Pelops, he must have been the contemporary 
of Minos too. The octaéteris therefore might have been 
older than Hercules; yet, if it was not older than Minos, it 
could not have been much older than Hercules. 


Section III.—On the reason there is to believe that the dis- 
covery of the Octaéteric Cycle was not older than the time 
of Minos. 

And indeed, howsoever far back we may see reason to 
carry the knowledge of this peculiar cycle in theory, or its 
application in practice, still we discover nothing from which 
it must necessarily be inferred, that its first conception and 
exemplification could have been older, not only among the 
Greeks, but anywhere else, than the time of Minos. We 
meet with a correction of this kind, the date of which is cri- 
tically in unison with the age of Minos; and we have reason 
from testimony to attribute a cycle of the same kind to Minos. 
From these two facts laid together we draw the inference that 
the cycle attributed to Minos, and that which meets us just 
at that period in the history of time, which is most proper for 
the age of Minos, in all probability were the same; and 
each was the first of its kind which had yet been invented. 

Beginning with this of the same era as the age of Minos, 
we discover the proofs of many more, but all in the scale of 
descent relatively to this—all of an era later than that of 
Minos. We find one such in the Pythian Ennead of Philam- 
mon of Delphi, (perhaps the most famous, certainly the best 
attested, of all among the Grecks,) 38 years later than this of 
Minos. We meet with another in the Panathenaic Ennead 
of Theseus, 54 years later than this of Minos. We discover 
a third in the Parthenian Ennead of Polematas of Thebes, 
(a cycle of nine years in the sense of eight, like that of Minos, 
but of nine equable years, not nine Julian,) 143 years later 
than this of Minos. We meet with a fourth, in the Carnean 
Ennead of the Doric communities, 164 years later than the 
cycle of Minos; and we find a fifth in the Hyakinthian 
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Ennead of the ancient Amycle, or the ancient Sparta, 188 years 
later than the correction of Minos. And more may possibly 
still be discovered; though more as yet have not fallen under 
our own observation. But we have met with none, among 
the Greeks of old, of equal, much less superior, antiquity to 
that of this Cretan correction of Minos; nor do we think any 
will ever come to light, older than this, among either the 
Greeks or any other people of the ancient world. 

For the fact holds good (as far as we have been able to dis- 
cover,) everywhere; viz. that before the cera and epoch of Minos, 
no trace, no evidence, of an actual measurement of annual 
solar and lunar time like this is discoverable in any quarter 
of the world. None such appears to have been known to, 
much less used by, the ancient Egyptians, down to B.C.798; 
and the evidence of the fact which begins to appear at that 
time is very doubtful‘. The principle of the octaéteris was 
embodied in the Eicositetraéteris of Numa Pompilius, but 
that was 548 years later than the correction of Minos. The 
octaéteric appears among the other lunar corrections of the 
Primitive calendar by the nations of the north of Europe; but 
the oldest cycle of that kind was 895 years later than the 
time of Minos. The truth then of our proposition, that the 
first discovery of this peculiar lunar and solar reckoning in 
principle, and its first exemplification in practice, were the 
work of the Cretan king and legislator Minos, appears to rest 
on the broad basis of a circumstantial induction, to which 
no exception can anywhere be found. 

And with respect to this discovery and this exemplification 
themselves, it is easy to shew that a eoincidence of that kind 
with the particular period in the history of the world, and in 
the history of time, to which we are bound to assign the 
age of Minos, would be nothing extraordinary a priori. Two 
things only would be necessary for it ; a certain standard of 
the solar year, and a certain standard of the lunar, each in a 
certain relation to the other. Now the standard of annual 
solar time, which must enter the octaéteric cycle, being from 
the nature of the case that of the mean or the actual Julian 
year, the principle of this year had been already discovered, 
and already reduced to practice, 587 years before the time of 

4 Cf. our Fasti Catholici, iii. 481, 482. 
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Minos. It could therefore have been no secret to the curious 
and inquisitive among mankind long before his time. It 
must have been well understood by Erichthonius, when he 
conceived and executed the idea of his Athenaic correction, 
attached to May 16, 82 years before the time of Minos; and 
equally so by Eumolpus and Triptolemus, when each of them 
conceived and contrived a similar calendar, attached to Sep- 
tember 26 or 25, 50 years before the time of Minos. It 
must have been well known to Pelops, when he devised his 
Cronian correction, attached to June 25, four years at least 
before the correction of Minos. And these are instances of 
the knowledge of the Julian principle in theory, and its ap- 
plication in practice, all older than Minos, yet among the 
ancient Greeks; and there are many more of both, in other 
quarters of the ancient world, all older than Minos too. It 
is certain therefore, (as certain as anything can be at present, 
of which we have not sensible proof,) that when the discovery 
of the principle of the Julian reckoning had once been made 
in Egypt, and in B.C. 1847, (if indeed it was made even 
then, and was not one of the secrets, handed down by tradition 
from the antediluvian to the postdiluvian world,) it did not 
continue confined to Egypt; it speedily passed to the rest of 
the world; it penetrated into quarters the most remote from 
Egypt. It is impossible at least that it could have been so 
Jong known to the Egyptians, before the time of Minos, and 
yet not known to Minos himself, if, as there is great reason 
to believe, Minos came from Egypt, or at least must have 
visited Egypt, before he reigned and legislated in Crete. 

The first condition then to the discovery of the octaéteric 
cycle, the standard of the solar in the sense of the Julian 
year, having been thus supplied by the course of circum- 
stances themselves, long before the time of Minos, the other, 
which was necessary also to the same effect, the standard of 
the mean lunar year, in the sense of the mean lunar month, 
was easy to be supplied. Nothing would be necessary for that 
purpose a priori, except to determine the number of integral 
lunar months which could possibly enter the period of eight 
solar, in the sense of eight Julian, years, or two cycles of the 
Julian leap-year, 2922 days: and it is easy to see that that 
must be determined to neither more nor less than 99. It would 
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be evident, even from the most superficial comparison of solar 
and lunar time in conjunction, that one cycle of the Julian 
leap-year, 1461 days, must contain 49 integral lunar months, 
and half of one more *; and consequently that two cycles of 
the Julian leap-year, eight Julian years, 2922 days, must 
contain 99 integral lunar months. And this being assumed 
accordingly, the problem of the actual lunar standard, which 
must be combined with the actual solar in this particular 
form of the reckoning of noctidiurnal and annual solar time, 
and noctidiurnal and annual lunar, together perpetually, 
would be easy of solution. It would be only to divide 2922 
by 99; the quotient of which being 
29d. 12h. 21m. 49-090 909 sec. 

that must have been the standard of the mean lunar month, 


* The principle of the Julian reckoning being once understood, and the 
account of noctidiurnal and annual time having once begun to be kept in 
the cycle of the Julian leap-year ; it is far from improbable that the idea 
of the Octaéteris was first suggested by the observation of the fact that, if 
the moon was new at the beginning of one cycle of the leap-year, it was at 
the full at the beginning of the next; from which it would be easy to infer 
that 49 lunar months and one half must contain the same number of days 
and nights as the cycle of the Julian leap-year, and consequently 493 x 2, 
or 99 lunar months, the same number as two cycles of the Julian leap- 
year. That this conclusion, to a certain extent, would be justified by 
phenomena, will be seen from the following calculations ; the mean lunar 
standard of our Tables merely being assumed pro hac vice, as the true. 
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495 Lunar months = 1461 18 20 6-3829 
That is, only 18h. 20m. 6sec. more than 1461 days and nights: a differ- 
ence, which in judging of the day of the full moon by the evidence of the 
senses, might easily be overlooked. This observation however was the dis- 
covery of the Octaéteric cycle. The moon, being new at the beginning of 
one cycle of leap-year, and at the full at the beginning of the second, 
would be new again at the beginning of the third, and on the same Julian 
day as before. The rest would be a question of detail; which would be 
easily settled by giving 49 lunar months to the first cycle, and 50 to the 
second, and making the intercalary years of the cycle the 3rd, the sth, 
and the 8th respectively—as they appear to have been made de facto from 
the first. 
pd 2 
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which the necessity of the case would appear to require, and 
the nature of things would appear to have prescribed, for the 
purpose of such a combination with solar in the sense of Ju- 
lian time, as this of the Octaéteric cycle®. Ninety-nine 
months of this standard would be equal to eight solar years 
of the mean Julian standard; and both would equal 2922 
days and nights perpetually. 

And though this was a standard of the mean lunar month 
which erred materially in defect of the truth, it does not fol- 
low that it might not have been assumed as the truth not- 
withstanding. The astronomers of antiquity, when dealing 
with such questions as these, did not adopt the mode of pro- 
ceeding which only is recognised by modern astronomers, 
and which only, in fact, is the safe and sure way of arriving 
at the truth: the mode of theory, founded on observation 
and from time to time corrected and improved by observa- 
tion. The science of the earliest times rested on prescription 
and authority. Its principles and assumptions were tradi- 
tionary ; and so long as it adhered to the simple tradition of 
antiquity, even modern astronomy, with all its perfection, 
could find nothing to object either to its principles in theory, 
or to its assumptions in practice‘. 

A prescriptive and traditionary system, like this, however, 
which rested only on authority, was liable a priori to changes 
and modifications, more or less subjective; i.e. dependent 
on the preconceived opinions of their authors, and on reasons 
of analogy, fitness, necessity or probability, such as they 
might appear to them. For example, it is very conceivable 
that the standard of the mean Julian year, once known to 
and understood by the ancients, from reasons of this kind 
might appear to many of them the standard of the mean 
natural also; and it would be nothing extraordinary that 
Minos should have been of that opinion, when so many of 
the ancients, and so much later than he, were of the same 
opinion toos. And this being assumed; it was equally 
natural or equally allowable to proceed a step further, and 


© Vide our Fasti Catholici, i. 67 ; also supra, Vol. i. page 31. 
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to take it for granted that, if there was a fixed standard of 
the mean natural solar year, there was probably a corre- 
sponding standard of the mean lunar year, which nature had 
always intended to accompany the mean solar, and had before- 
hand accommodated to it: and if so, that it must be the lunar 
standard of the Octaéteris, the standard resulting from the 
division of 2922 days by 99. And this reasoning, faulty as 
it must have been in its assumptions, because of the evident 
falsehood of the conclusion to which it led, a priort might 
well appear to be only probable. It might have appeared 
at first sight a just and reasonable presumption, that mean 
solar time and mean lunar time, having de facto always 
gone on together, were from the first designed to be reckoned 
together; and each of them consequently was beforehand 
adjusted to the other. And false as the actual conclusion 
from these premises might be, in point of fact to a certain 
extent it was agreeable to observation and experience, and 
might seem to be confirmed by the evidence of the senses ; 
while as to the harmony thereby established between solar 
and lunar time respectively, nothing could be more com- 
plete, nothing more beautiful; and therefore nothing more 
specious, or more likely to recommend itself a priori to the 
most unhesitating approbation of its principles in theory, 
and the most implicit application of its assumptions in 
practice. 

We have no doubt that, though the actual steps of the 
process by which this particular form of the lunar and solar 
cycle was originally enucleated have not been handed down, 
they must have been such as these. ~The Octaéteric cycle, in 
the nature of things, could have had no other foundation 
than a previous knowledge of the mean Julian year, and a 
foregone conclusion that the standard of the mean Julian 
year was that of the mean natural, and a preconceived be- 
lief and conviction that, if there was a fixed standard of the 
mean natural solar year, there must also be a fixed standard 
of the mean natural lunar year, critically accommodated to 
it. The prosecution of these assumptions to their legitimate 
consequences could not fail to issue out in the Octaéteric 
cycle; the only form of the combination of noctidiurnal and 
annual solar time in the sense of Julian, and noctidiurnal 
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and annual lunar in the sense of menstrual, which can bring 
out from time to time a perfect droxardoraots, or equation, of 
either in terms of the other. 

The actual defect indeed of the assumed lunar standard of 
the Octaéteric cycle upon the truth, for the particular epoch 
of B. C. 1260, could not have been less than 22 m. 14:68] sec. 
of mean solar time im one lunar month of the standard in 
question; nor consequently less than 1 d. 12h. 42 m. 13-419 
sec. in ninety-nine *. Nor can there be any doubt that a 
deflection from the truth to such an extent as that would 
be competent to render itself suspected at the end even of 
one cycle, constructed on such a principle; much more at 
the end of two or three, when the error would have accumu- 
lated to four or five days and nights in defect, and the prac- 
tical effect of such an administration of lunar and solar time 
in conjunction would be, that, while the calendar was still 
shewing the new moons on the first of the month, they would 
be actually falling on the fifth or sixth, and becoming visible 
only on the sixth or seventh. The error therefore, involved 
in the first principles of the Octaéteric cycle, must have 
been speedily detected by the most superficial comparison of 
the calendar with the heavens—yet not so speedily but 
that, if it was not knowingly and deliberately admitted from 
the first, the calendar, in which it was inherent, must have 
‘been already established, and already received into use, as 
the actual measure of lunar and solar time, before it was 
discovered. 

It is not probable that an error of such a magnitude as 
this would be deliberately admitted; and yet it is conceivable 
that even one like this, having been once admitted in igno- 
rance, or in misapprehension, of the truth, and an actual 
system of lunar and solar time having been constructed upon 
it, and brought into operation, before it was yet suspected ; 
the cycle or calendar which embodied it might not be dis- 
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carded or laid aside, even when the error itself could no longer 
be mistaken nor overlooked. There would be much to re- 
commend the Octaéteric cycle to continued use and applica- 
tion in practice, even when it had lost its credit as a lunar 
cycle. It was an accurate measure of solar, in the sense of 
Julian, time; and had it been as true to the moon, as to the 
sun, in that sense, it would have been the most perfect, and 
yet the simplest, combination of lunar and solar time which 
human ingenuity could have devised. It was still as useful 
as ever, in one of these respects, when it had ceased to be 
useful in the other: and while the equable solar year was the 
recognised civil year everywhere, a ready, a simple, and yet 
an infallible, means of fixing the relations of that year at a 
given time to those of the Julian or the natural, like that 
which this cycle supplied perpetually, could never cease to be 
wanted, nor consequently to be desired. And forasmuch as 
it is certain that, from the time of the first introduction of this 
cycle into actual use among the Greeks, at a very remote 
period of their history, it was never de facto laid aside again, 
it was never discontinued, never forgotten, down to the time 
of Solon itself—we must conclude that, for these or similar 
reasons, notwithstanding its inherent defectiveness as the 
measure of lunar time, its utility, its certainty, its conve- 
nience, and its simplicity, as the measure of solar in the 
sense of Julian time, caused it to be retained in use. 

And yet it may still be questioned whether this discovery 
was made so early or so generally, as from the nature and 
magnitude of the error itself might have been expected. 
We have already alluded to later cycles of the same kind ; 
the oldest 38 years younger than that of Minos, the youngest 
188; all however based on the same assumption, and neces- 
sarily involving the same error, as his. Was this then done 
in each of these later instances, with or without the same 
knowledge of the error @ priori, which we may suppose to 
have been wanting in his? And this is a question which 
it is difficult to answer. All that we can say is that, in the 
case both of the oldest and also of the youngest of these later 
cycles, (that of Philammon of Delphi, and that of the Hya- 
kinthian Ennead,) their subsequent history down to B.C. 
542 demonstrates only thus much; That the epoch of each, 
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at the end of every period of 160 years, must have been 
raised one day : and that fact being established, it is decisive 
that between B. C. 1260, and the end of the first 160 years 
from B.C. 1222, (the date of the Pythian ennead,) the na- 
tural period of the Octaéteris (which is this of 160 years) 
must have been discovered; and also the further truth that 
even at the end of that period the true mean new moon did 
not return to the first day of the civil or calendar month, but 
to the second. We incline therefore to the opinion that, 
though the inherent defectiveness of the cycle might have 
been discovered within 160 years of the date of the first of 
its kind; still it did not occur to the men of the time to take 
any further advantage of the discovery, than simply to correct 
and readjust the solar and lunar epoch of the cycle at the end 
of every 160 years; and not even that in every instance: for 
some of these later cycles, though retained in use down to 
_ the latest times, never received even that kind or degree of 
correction. 

If-follows that the actual rectification of this inherent de- 
fect must have been reserved for the time of Solon; after 
which it begins to be discoverable in such an adjustment of 
the lunar to the solar element of the cycle, as could have been 
founded only on an exact apprehension and appreciation of 
the defect itself. The distinctive peculiarity of the Octae- 
teric Correction of Solon, as we saw supra, consisted in 
this—The combination of a nominal lunar reckoning, always 
true to the sun but only accidentally so, at a given time, to 
the moon, with an actual lunar reckoning, always true to the 
moon but only per accidens so to the sun: and the perfect 
manner in which this was effected in it, and one and the 
same cycle was made to serve both as a complete solar and as 
a complete lunar calendar at once, could have been the result 
only of long observation of the heavens; much longer than can 
be supposed to have been possible in the lifetime of the same 
individual. The preceding considerations however tend to 
shew that the principle of the correction had probably been 
discovered some centuries before the time of Solon; and that 
nothing remained for him to do at last, except to carry it out 
in detail. And in that respect perhaps the whole merit and 

h Supra, Vol. i. 34 sqq. 
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praise of the discovery are due to Solon; though other names 
have been associated with his, and names which were ancient 
in the time of the ancients themselves‘, as those of persons 
who had laboured on the perfection of the Octaéteric cycle, 
either along with him, or as well as he, and at the same time 
with him. 


Section 1V.— Testimonies of antiquity, which imply that Minos 
must have been the author of an Octaéteric Cycle. 

i. In the passage which we quoted from Diodorus Siculusk, 
the numbers of the Idei Dactyli, according to some of his 
authorities, were put at one hundred, according to others at 
ten. The latter of these statements, as also another, which 
puts them at five, we may have occasion to consider on a 
future opportunity ; and we may probably see reason from 
both to conclude that, according to the first and proper con- 
ception of these ideas, by their original author, whosoever 
he was, their name was purposely adapted to their number; 
and their name being taken from the Ad«rvdAo, Digiti, or 
Fingers of the human hand, their number must have been 
that of the fingers of the human hand, and consequently 
either only five or not more than ten. 

And this being the case, it is a singular discrepancy with 
this conclusion, which appears in the preceding statement of 
Diodorus, that, according to some of the ancients, their num- 
ber was one hundred. But it must be observed first of all, 
that he was speaking of the AdxrvAo. of Mount Ida in Crete, 
not of Mount Ida in Troas, and that these, though called by 
the same name as the latter, were a distinct order of persons 
from them. Secondly, that he was speaking of these Cretan 
AdxtvAo., as the earliest inhabitants of Crete, whose time 
consequently went back to the beginning of society in Crete; 
and that, in the opinion of posterity, might well be supposed 
to have been the time of Minos, if even their own gods and 
goddesses were not older than the time of Minos. 

We should therefore explain this statement respecting the 
number of these Dactyls, the aborigines of Crete, and the 
contemporaries of Minos, the earliest king of Crete, by sup- 
posing that as so represented they were nothing more, nor 


i See Supra, i. Vol. i. 26 sqq. k V. 64. See supra, page 342. cf. 354. 
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less, than the months, in the Octaéteric cycle of Minos, 
simply reckoned according to the Greek idiom, from the first 
of one such cycle to the first of the next, both inclusive, and 
consequently at 100, instead of 99—and simply treated as 
persons—just as other numerical abstractions, in similar in- 
stances, appear to have been. The real foundation of this 
peculiar representation of the number of the AdxzvAo. of 
Crete, so different from that of their prototypes, the AdxrvAou 
of Troas, and so different from that which is implied in their 
name itself, was in all probability the fact, that Crete had 
an Octaéteric cycle, and consequently a cycle of one hundred 
months, a cycle as old as the origin of society in Crete, and 
consequently as old as Minos, the first king and legislator of 
Crete, known to posterity ; and therefore very probably the 
work of Minos himself *. 

ii. There is no older or more authentic testimony to which 
we could appeal on this question, whether Minos was actu- 
ally the author, or actually believed to have been the author, 
of an octaéteric cycle, than that of Homer— 

Kpntn tis yal eort, meow evi olvorme movt@ 1— 
tio & evi Kywads, peyadn modus* €vOa te Mivws 
evvewpos Bacideve Atos peyadov dapiotns ™. 

It may be taken for granted that évvéwpos, in this last line, 
is the same in meaning as évvaerns, or eivaetijs, would have 
been, which also occurs in other passages of the Iliad or the 
Odyssey"; and it was so understood by the ancient gramma- 
rians: “Evvéwpo.® "Evvaereis’ @pos yap éviavtds—’ Evvéwpos: 
’EvvaérnsP. But with respect to the construction of this 


* It is observable that, if we compare the end of the passage from 
Strabo, quoted supra, page 354, with this of Diodorus, it will be seen that 
according to the former, or the authorities followed by him, the Ad«rvAa 
of Crete are supposed to have been go in number, the sons of the nine 
Curetes of Crete, each of which had ten sons, called the Idzi Dactyli; so 
that these nine Curetes, and these 90 Dactyli, their sons, made up alto- 
gether the number of 99—a representation more exactly conformable to 
their nature; if both together, in this account, were proposed merely as 
the impersonation of the months of the Octaéteric cycle. 


1 Odyss. T. 172. supra, p. 396. particularly, Odyss. A. 
m Jbid. 178. 310 of the age of the Aloide. 
n Jl. 3. 400. Odyss. fr. 118. E. 107. © Hesychius. cf. Etym. M. évvéwpou. 


EH. 240. X.228. Cf. the uses of évvéwpos. P Cf. Suidas, évvewpos. 
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term, as it stands in the context, it is ambiguous ; and whe- 
ther it is to be taken with BaciAcds, or with dapiorrs, at first 
sight is doubtful. On the former assumption, the passage 
will imply that Minos reigned at Cnosus nine years, or be- 
gan to reign at nine years of age: on the latter, that Minos 
reigned at Cnosus a nine-year dapiorijs of Jupiter ; i.e. ad- 
mitted every nine years, during his reign, to a familiar inter- 
course and conversation with Jupiter, like that of one inti- 
mate friend and companion with another. Between these 
different constructions we cannot hesitate to fix upon the 
latter. The former is confuted by its own absurdity, if under- 
stood to affirm that Minos began to reign at nine years of 
age; and by its contradiction of history and the matter of 
fact, if understood to imply that he reigned only nine years. 

On this principle then, this testimony of Homer deposes 
to the fact of some intercourse, between Minos and Zeus, 
close and intimate when it took place, and while it lasted, 
but not at all times, only at intervals; i.e. after periods of 
nine years asunder, nine, in the sense of eight; an intercourse 
regulated by a cycle of eight years, which went on all through 
the reign of Minos. It implies therefore the existence of a 
cycle of that kind in Crete, as old as the reign of Minos also 
in Crete ; and one in which Minos hinself was personally in- 
terested, as determining and regulating in his instance the 
enjoyment and exercise of the greatest privilege which could 
fall to the lot of a mortal, that of admission, with the recur- 
rence of every cycle of this kind, to the freest and most 
familiar intercourse with the greatest, and wisest, and best 
of beings, the king both of gods and-of men, his own Zeus, 
or Jupiter. 

That this is the real explanation of this remarkable mode 
of describing Minos, and his relation to Zeus, there can be 
no doubt; and that this was the construction which the most 
judicious of the ancients put upon it, will appear from the 
following testimonies : 

Mép otv kal’ “Opnpov Aé€yets, @s Tod Mivov goitévTos mpos 
Tiv Tod Tatpos éxdoToTe cvvovolay bu évdtov Erovs, kal Kata 
Tas tap’ é€xeivov dias tais TéAcow bylv OevTos Tors Vouovs ; I— 


4 Plato, Opp. Pars iii. tom. 1. 179. De Legg. i. ad prince. 
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"Opnpos yap tept Kpijrns A€yov....... 
Tho O€ dnoly eu, K,T.X. 


» 9S lal « 
éotiv ov TodTo Oprpou éeykopitov eis Mivev 61a Bpaxéwv cipnye- 
i 309 by asd lal c , b) i iva av ‘ XX c 
vov, olov ov0 eis Eva TOV NpOwY ETOinoEV “Opnpos. OTL WEY yap 6 
XN Us fal 
Zevs copiers eatt kal 7 Téxvn abtn TayKddn éotl, ToAAAXOD Kal 
n a ! 
ddAoOt SynAol, arap kal évradda: A€yer yap Tov Mivey ovyylyvecbat 
3 i? A 2 rh GI , ‘ ta / « Ce \ 
evatw eTret T® Art Ev Adyots, Kal PoiTav TaWevInooOpEvovy ws UT 
sog¢icrod évros tod} Aids I—MvOodoyeirar Tov Etpaans kat Atos 
cal 3 td > n_ OD: 7 2 tal \ \ , 
Muvéa év Kpirn oixodvta dua evvaetias adixveioOat Tpos TOV TaTEpa 
, x <€ X na t \ / ? 
TaloevOnoopevov, Kal ws Tapa codioTod pavOavewv Ta deovTa’ ov 
mij GAG Kal TOU xpdvov Tas aTodelEers SiddvaL Gv preuadrKor ev 
TH Tporépa evvaetnplor mapa tot Aws'—®aci yap Sri én O € 
i) TpOTEpa np p $ at yap Ore ent O ern 
if 2 le / bp} ay \ ff , 
KEXwpLTpEvos avOpaTav dieTpLBev Ev TH ldy, Kat ovvETlOEL VOpoUS.. 
1D i fal C a 
ot 5€ pact O ery Taidevdevta adrov 76 TOD Aws ovT@ Bacircdoat 
0 érn8$—Kal 6 Mivws rapa rots Kpyoiv 


*"Evve@pos Bacideve Aros p~yadou dapiotns— 


\ X 


di: évréa erdv, as gyou TAdtov, avaBaivev emt TO avTpov Tov 
Aus, kal Tap’ €xeivov Ta TpooTdypata AapBdaverv, Kat TapaKxopiCwv 
y 7 
eis Tovs avOparovst— Qs & elpynxev "Eqopos, Gjdwris 6 Mivws 
2) / IN c fe / ’ x € / Lo 
apxatov twos PadapyavOvos, dtkatotdtov avdpos, opwvvyov Tov 
adedod \adtod, bs mpGtos THY vigov efnuepGoar BoxeEl vopipors 
a 

(vdpous) Kal cvvorxispots TéAEwV Kal ToALTELaLS, TKNWapEvos Tapa 
\ , ? a EB , > G 2 x 
Awos dépev Exacta Tv TWenevwy Soyyatwy eis pecov" TotToy b€ 
ra A / a5 / Sey c x a / eee ‘ 
puyovpevos Kal 6 Mivws ov évvéa eTOv, os Eorxev, GvaBaiven emt TO 
Tod Avs dvtpov, kal dvarplBwv evOdbe, amjer cvvtetaypeva EX@V 

pov, Pp 9 aT7) YM x 
/ / PE? Ly fal A / b) ede 
Tapayy€eApara Twa, a EpacKey elvat ToU Atos Tpootaypata. ap 1s 

airlas Kal Tov ToLnTHY ovTws eipynKevat' 
"Evade Mives 
evvewpos Bacideve Aids peyddov dapiotns Y— 
Oi péev Ore bia evvea erGv TO Turpl cvvav Aut Tap’ avtod 
\ XN 
éudvOavev &tiva ety dikata’ of Oe Oru évvaeTis Ov Bacievew Tpfaro* 
cal , 

of d& bru ex’ evvea Ern éBacirevoer, dptdnris yevopevos Tov Atos 
n (e 
of 88 tu em evvea ery Tapa TO Tarpl ewaidEevOn. acl bE ETEpor ws 
an ~ , . 
Tais TGy Baciriéov yvopuas ot padiws TElOovTaL ot UTOTETAaypEVoL 
3 , 5 >) eS >) X\ x od 2 ¢ oO / \ 
aviovta ov avTov els THY "Ldnv dia évvaetias cvvOeivat vopous, Kal 

aq Pars i. tom. ii. 263, 264. 319. s Ibid. cf. Eustathius, 1861. 25. 


Minos. t Strabo, xvi. 2. 375 a. 
© Scholia in Homerum, in loc. Welbids x 473'725°3773- 
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hepovta diaBeBaotcbar ws b7d Tod Atos elev dedomevor ¥—Zndrw- 
THY yevdopevov Tis te Mivov tod Kpytos wal tis AvKovpyouv tod 
Aakedaipovlov codias’ Sv 6 pév duidnrns edn yeverOat Tod Atos, 
kal poirav eis TO Atxtaiov dpos, ev © tpapivat Tov Ala pv0odoyov- 
ow ot Kpyres t70 tév Kovpytev er veoyvov évta, kaTéBawev eis 
70 tepov dvTpov, Kal Tovs vdpous Exel cvvOels ExduiCev, ods aTEepawve 
mapa tot Aws AapBdavewY, K,T.A—Ti de of Kpnres’ ij cou od 
doxodow t7d Barre? 76 Mivwr koopnOevres Kad@s, dyaoGErTes Tijs 
dperis, duddoKadov atte emupnuioar Tov Ala; eivat pev avTdbs ev 
TH "1dn dvrpov Ads, porGrra be tov Miva dv évarov Erovs, cvyyt- 
voxevov TO Ault pavOdve Tap adtov Ta ToduTLKa 2. 

These observations on the above allusion to Minos are 
sufficient proofs that, in the opinion of the best informed of 
the ancients, there was nothing mysterious in it; that Homer 
was merely referring to a well known fact in his history, 
handed down by tradition, and commonly believed in his 
own time, that Minos received his laws and institutions from 
Zeus, and consequently claimed for them the deference due 
to the counsels, and the obedience due to the authority, of 
the wisest and greatest of the gods. As to the fact itself, it 
is far from improbable that Minos had heard of the delivery 
of the Law to the Israelites, on Mount Sinai, through the 
instrumentality of Moses, only 300 years before his own 
time ; especially if he came from Egypt, or had visited Egypt 
before he legislated for Crete. And that might have sug- 
gested to him the idea of professing to hold the same kind of 
intercourse with his own Zeus, and of representing himself as 
his mouthpiece and interpreter, in making his will known to 
the Cretans; and of fixing on mount Ida, and the cave of 
Dicte, as the scene of these revelations. Certain it is, that 
mount Ida, in Crete, was sacred to the majesty of his Zeus 
from the first; and that in the cave of Dicte, the supposed 
place of his birth in particular, a throne was set every year 
anew, as if for Zeus to sit upon. 

Why then was this obvious contrivance of Minos, to give 
sanction and authority to his own laws, connected with a 


X Scholia Didymi in loc. cf. Etym. 7. "Ey Se kal tovs Mivw vdmous em- 
M. ’Evvewpor. oTHUNY KAAG, hy edidacke wev 6 Zeds ev 

y Dionysius Hal. Ant. Rom. ii. 61. evvaete? xpdvm, eudvOave Se 6 Mirws. 
De Numa. evdamudver de TO Kpntav yevos. 


Z Maximus Tyrius, xxxviii. 2. cf. xii. 
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cycle of eight years? Why did he profess to receive these 
revelations from Zeus only once in eight years? It is ex- 
plained, if the worship of his Zeus, and his own laws and 
constitutions, as the legislator of the Cretans, and an octaéteric 
correction of the Primitive calendar, of which also he himself 
was the author, all came up together. Nothing would be 
more natural, or more consistent, under such circumstances, 
than that he should think of inaugurating and solemnising 
every fresh period of this cycle, by a fresh recognition of the 
supremacy of his own Zeus, a fresh manifestation of his own 
relation to him as his prophet and interpreter, a fresh proof 
of his continued presence with, and interest in, his people, 
and a fresh revelation of his will, through the laws and con- 
stitutions of Minos. 

From this testimony therefore of Homer, (which in its 
prima facie drift and tendency points merely to the common 
belief in his own time,) we infer that there must have been 
an Octaéteric cycle in Crete, as old ‘as Minos, of which he 
made this use, of professing at the beginning of every fresh 
period, to have a fresh communication with Zeus; and we 
draw from the fact itself the inference to which it so na- 
turally leads, viz. that this cycle was the work of Minos him- 
self, and that this cycle, and his own Zeus, and his Cretan 
Polity, in all probability came into existence together. 





CHAPTER III. 


On the introduction of the worship of Zeus into Crete, by 
Minos, simultaneously with the institution of his 
Octaéteric Cycle. 


Section I.—On the Hellenic Theology, older than the birth of 
Zeus, and of the rest of the Olympic gods. 


If the Cosmogony and the Theogony of Hesiod may be 
considered to express the common belief of the Greeks who 
lived before himself, on such points as these ; then it may be 
inferred from his representations that, according to the popu- 
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lar traditions of his countrymen, the antemundane state of 
things was one which he calls Xdos; and this Xdos, in the 
popular notion of the term, was that kind of existence in which 
the elements or first principles of all things had an actual 
being, but in a state of confusion and disorder : and the first 
step towards the rise of any thing like a Kéopos, (the present 
orderly system of things,) was the appearance of Tata, or the 
earth, out of this Xdos, and the next, the appearance of Ov- 
pavos, or the heaven. In other words, each of these ab- 
stractions, according to the style of his Theogonia through- 
out, being treated as a person, Xdos was a person self-ori- 
ginated, or eternal ; [aia was a person which derived its be- 
ing from Xdos, and Otpavos was a person which derived its 
being from Faia: Tata was the daughter of Xdos, and Ovpa- 
vos was the son of Tata; but Xdos was neither the son, nor 
the daughter, of any person distinct from himself. 

"Hrot pev mpw@ticta Xdos yever* avrap erecta 

Tat’ evipvorepvos, mavtav edos acdanes aici ®. 


Tata 8€ ro. mp&rov pev éyeivato ivov éavti 
Otpavoy dotepdev@, iva pw rep) mavta kadvTToL, 
opp ein paxapecar Ocois eSos acdanres aici ». 

It follows that, according to this representation, the first 
Divine Principles or Persons were three in number, Chaos, 
and Gaia, and Uranus; so related to each other, that Ura- 
nus was the son of Gaia, and Gaia the daughter of Chaos; 
but Chaos himself had neither father nor mother, and was 
self-originated, or eternal. And were it worth while per se, 
or necessary to our own purpose at present, to inquire into 
the origin of such opinions as these, it would not be difficult 
to shew that even this representation had some: foundation 
in the actual order and course of the process by which the 
present world was brought into being; as known to us at 
present from Scripture, but capable of having been made 
known and perpetuated in the postdiluvian world by tradi- 
tion, derived from the antediluvian, that Scripture itself 
recognises a state of things, immediately anterior to the Mo- 
saic creation, which would answer to the idea of Hesiod’s 
Xdos—a state of elementary disorder and confusion; that the 


a Theogonia, 116. 6 Thid. 126. 
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first constituent part of the present system of things, which 
was produced out of this chaos, was the earth, and the next 
was the firmament, in the sense of the visible heavens, which 
along with the earth make up the complex of space, and 
through the respective contents of each, the sum total of ac- 
tual sensible existence. 

And this being assumed, that the earth and the heavens 
between them constituted the whole of space, and compre- 
hended the sum total of existence, and also the correspond- 
ence of one to the other, (that the earth was the dvricrorxov 
of the heavens, and the heavens the avtiorotyor of the earth,) 
and each of them still continuing to be regarded and treated 
as a person; it will not appear surprising that, though con- 
ceived and proposed in this popular Hellenic Theogony at 
first as mother and son, they should next be considered and 
proposed as husband and wife; and that, in the diffusion of 
the principle of divinity and its extension to any more sub- 
jects of the same kind, Uranus and Gaia, in this proper re- 
lation to each other of the parties in the conjugal union, 
should be the recognised agents and instruments: and con- 
sequently that the second order of divine beings, if there 
were any more, should be conceived and proposed as the 
children of Uranus and Gaia. 

Accordingly, the next class of divinities, which appears to 
have been recognised in the popular theology of the Greeks, 
older than the Theogony of Hesiod, were the children of these 
two first owners and possessors of the principle of the di- 
vinity ; all of whom standing in the same relation to these 
two, and inheriting a common nature from them, it was in- 
different by what name they might be called, provided it was 
the same in them all. And though the name actually given 
them was that of the Titans, it appears, from the same popu- 
lar account of its origin, that thas was determined by an acci- 
dental coincidence— 

Tovs d€ matnp Turnvas érix\now Kadéecker, 
maidas vetkeiwy peyas Ovpavos ovs TeKev avrds ©. 

The number and names of these Titans are specified by 
Hesiod himself 4. It is sufficient for our purpose at present, 
to observe that two of them were Cronos and Rhea. 


¢ Theogonia, 207. cf. Opp. et Dies, 110, 111. d Theogonia, 131-137. 
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The next order of divine beings, according to the same 
popular representation, were the gods and goddesses of the 
classical Olympus ; the relation of which to those which had 
preceded, not only according to the Theogonia of Hesiod, 
but according to the common persuasion and belief of the 
Greeks, both before his time and after, was such that all 
those of this order, either immediately or mediately, were 
derived from those of the second—all the gods and goddesses 
of the classical Olympus were either themselves the children 
of two of the Titans, Cronos and Rhea, or the children of 
those who were *. 

It follows that according to the popular Theogony of the 
Greeks, older than Hesiod—older in fact than Homer—three 
orders of Divine beings, and three Divine Dynasties, at dif- 


* That the above is a correct outline of the popular Theogonia of the 
Greeks, older than Hesiod, and still received in his time, may be inferred 
from his own account of it, merely divested of those accidents and ap- 
pendages which he has himself attached to it; such, for example, as the 
supposition of other children of Tata, not by Ovpavds, and distinct from 
the Titans—the Ovpea, or mountains, the Idvros, or IéAayos, in contra- 
distinction to ’Qkeavds, one of the Titans—and the like: which were 
merely parts of Tata herself, personified with the licence of a poet, and 
treated as divine, and as links in the common chain and succession of 
divine principles and powers, all of them deriving their origin ultimately 
from the common fountain-head of divinity, in every form or shape, Xdos 
and aia. 

In like manner, he supposes other children of Tata and Ovpavos them- 
selves, yet not included in the number of the Titans, such as the Cy- 
clopes!; and three in particular, Cottus, Briareus, and Gyges?, who might 
have been expected a priori to be classed with the Titans, and yet are de 
facto excluded from their number, for no reason, as far as we can discover, 
except the use which is seen to be subsequently made of these three in 
particular, in transferring the government of the universe from the second 
order and dynasty, the children of Tata and Ovpavis, to the third, the 
children of Kpévos and ‘Péa®. ‘The explanation of this anomaly, so far as 
Hesiod is concerned, is the fact that he did not invent the fable of the 
contest of the gods of the second dynasty with those of the third, nor 
consequently the mode or economy of the process by which the empire 
of the universe was transferred trom the former to the latter. He was 
merely, as we shall probably see hereafter, the historian of an earlier fable, 
embodied in the oldest of the Tiravopaxia of the Greeks. 


1 Theogonia, 139-146. 2 Ibid, 147-153. 
3 Cf. 154-163. 617-628. 639-735. 
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ferent times had ruled over the universe; the dynasty of 
Uranus, the dynasty of the ‘Titans, and the dynasty of the 
Olympic gods: yet not independently of one another, but in 
such a connection, and such an order of succession, that, if 
the first had not preceded, there could not have been the 
second; and if the second had not preexisted, there could not 
have been the third: and for this simple but necessary rea- 
son, that the gods and rulers of the third dynasty were the 
children of those of the second, and the gods and rulers of 
the second were the children of those of the first. It 1s ob- 
servable too that, in accounting for and bringing about these 
changes of dynasties, the ultimate cause of the effect is simi- 
larly represented in each instance. An act of injustice to- 
wards some of the children of Gaia by Uranus ® provokes the 
first ; and a similar act of ill treatment on the part of Cronos 
of some of his children by Rhea‘, excites the second. And it 
is observable further that as stratagem as much as violence 
is the ceconomy employed to bring about the first of these 
revolutions 8, so is deception as much as force the means re- 
sorted to to effect the second) *. 


* That such must have been the substance of the popular creed respect- 
ing the orders of divine beings, and the number and succession of dyna- 
sties which had ruled over the universe, appears not only from the above 
testimonies of Hesiod, but also from Homer. The ruling dynasty, in 
the time of Homer, and long before the time of Homer, was that of the 
gods and goddesses of Olympus; recognised nevertheless, as we shall see 
by and by, as that of the Cronidz, or the children of Cronos and Rhea, 
and as the next in succession and in the order of time to that of Cronos 
and the Titans—whose state and condition of being under this existing 
dynasty, as referred to in the Iliad !, it is very observable, is exactly that 
in which the Theogonia of Hesiod left them, as the result of their unsuc- 
cessful struggle with Zeus and the rest of the Olympic gods; viz. con- 
fined in the darkness of Tartarus underneath the earth. 

It is confirmed by A‘schylus also, (the oldest authority on these subjects 
among the Greeks, next to Hesiod and Homer;) for he too, in his Pro- 
metheus Vinctus, recognises exactly the same distinction of divine orders 
and dynasties ; two, which had ceased to exist before the action of that 
Play began, and a third, which had just then come into power.— 


e Theogonia, 154-163 : 617-626. h Thid. 468-506. cf. Auschyl. Pro- 
f Ibid. 453-467. metheus Vinctus, 947, 948. ; 
® Ibid. 164-182: 207-210. 


1 EB. 274-279: ©. 477-481. 
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The use which may be made of these coincidences is to 
infer, 1. That while the invention of this peculiar Theogony, in 
all its parts, was probably the work of the same imagination, 
its promulgation could not have been earlier than the rise of 
the fable relating to the gods and goddesses of the classical 
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tplrov Oe Toy viv KolpavouvT erdyopat 

aicyiota Kal TayioTa 2. 
And according to him too, the gods of the second dynasty were the Ti- 
tans, the children of Uranus and Gaia, and those of the third were the 
children of Cronos—Zeus and the rest 4. 

It is no objection that, according to some of the later poets, the names 
of ’Odiey and Evpuvdun take the place of those of Otpavds and Taia, as the 
representatives of the first and earliest divine dynasty— 

"Heidev 8 os mpatov Odiwy Evpuvdpn te 
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Lparoy pev tovs kata Odiava kal Evpuvdyuny (Oeovs yeyovevar havi) devre- 
pov O€ rovs kara Kpovov kal ‘Peay, ovotwas” Ounpos Ovpaviwvas (kadet)* Tpirov 
dé Tovs wept Tov Aia, (ita leg.) rnv apxiy Karadvoaytas Thy ekeivor, ovs ’OAup- 
wlous kAnCoper ©. 

The might of Rhea, alluded to in the above quotation from Apollonius, 
was her victory over Eurynome in a contest of wrestling: of which Ly- 


cophron— 
"ANN a&erai oe mpds yeveOAiav mAdKa 


thy e€dx@s Tpackoiow efvpvovpernv, 
Grou ode pntnp 7 madns €pTreipapyos 
Tv mpoo8 avaccay euBarodvoa Taprapm 
abvivas e€ehuce AaOpaias youns 7. 
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Nor is it any objection to the original simplicity of this popular creed, 
that in the course of time the absolute number of divine principles came 
to be indefinitely multiplied. Hesiod himself 9, besides his gods and god- 
desses properly so called, supposed 30,000 of an intermediate order be- 
tween gods and men, which he called Aaiyoves— 

Tpis yap pupior eioly KT. A. 


2 Vers. 055. cf. 199-221. 3 205. 4 228. 576: go8-9g12. 
5 Apollon. Rhod. i. 503. 6 Schol. in Nubes, 247. molous Geos. 
7 Vers. 1194. 8 Schol. in loc, cf. ad rrg1. 9 Opp. et Dies, 250. 
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Olympus; and therefore that, if Minos was the author of 
that Mythology, it could not have been older than the time 
of Minos. i. That this later and more complicated system 
among the Greeks is perfectly compatible with the supposi- 
tion of an older and a simpler one, which might have recog- 
nised only two Divine Principles, no otherwise discriminated 
asunder than by the distinction of sex, and the ultimate 
source of life and being to every thing else; and these two 
principles, under whatsoever names respectively, the sun 
and the moon. It is self-evident that nothing could be 
more natural a priori than that the sun and the moon 
should be represented as the son and the daughter of Uranus. 
And this being assumed accordingly, that the first divine 
principles recognised and worshipped in Crete were the sun 
and the moon, under the names of Cronos and Rhea respect- 
ively, the whole of this popular system of after times, of the 
three divine orders, and the three divine dynasties, which had 
reigned over the universe in succession, the dynasty of Ura- 
nus, the dynasty of the Uranide or the Titans, and the 
dynasty of the Cronidz, or children of Cronos and Rhea, 
might have grown up out of the simple historical fact that 
the worship of the sun and the moon, under the names of 
Cronos and Rhea, in Crete, was some time or other, in 
Crete itself, superseded by the worship of the sun and the 
moon under the names of Zeus and Hera—yet as the chil- 
dren of Cronos and Rhea. 

It follows that we may admit to the fullest extent the re- 
ception of this particular Theogony among the Greeks from 
a very early period of their history, as a matter of fact, with- 
out any prejudice to the truth of the conclusion already esta- 
blishedi, that the first and oldest conception of divinity was 
the same among the Cretans as every where else, in conjunc- 
tion at least with such corrections of the Primitive Calendar 
as we are considering at present; viz., 1. That of two distinct 
persons in the same divine nature, but of different sexes, from 
whose union and mixture every thing else in rerum natura 
derived its existence: 1. That of the masculine Principle in 
this relation as the Type of the sun, and that of the feminine 
as the Type of the moon. 


i Supra, page 354 sqq. 373- 
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Secrion I].—On the Mythology of Grecian antiquity relative 
to the children of Cronos and Rhea. 





i. Fable of the devouring of his children by Cronos. 
Testimonies. 


The oldest authority for this particular of the fable of Cro- 
nos and Rhea is that of Hesiod; for no allusion to it occurs 
in Homer. But we reserve his testimony for the present. 


Reddita Saturno sors hec erat: Optime regum 
A nato sceptris excutiere tuis. 

Ille suam metuens ut queeque erat edita prolem 
Devorat, inmersam visceribusque tenet *. 
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nus, postquam a Themide oraculo comperit a filio se posse 
regno depelli, natos ex Rhea uxore filios devorabat...ut au- 
tem fingatur Saturnus filios suos comesse ratio hc est, quia 
dicitur deus zeternitatis esse ac seculorum, secula autem annos 
ex se natos in se revolvunt: unde Grace Kpdvos, quasi Xpévos, 
id est tempus, dicitur P. 


ii. On the number, and names, and order of the children 
of Cronos and Rhea. Testimonies. 


i. “H pep erorxopevy xpvodprukas evrvev imrous 
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k Ovid, Fasti, iv. 197. ° Lydus, De Mensibus, i. 1. 

1 Apollodorus, Biblioth. i. i. 5. P Servius ad Ain. iii. 104. Creta Jo- 
m Schol. in Iliad. O. 229. AGB aiyida. vis : ef. Hyginus, Fabb. cxxxix. Curetes. 
» Etym. M. 4 Tliad. E. 720. 
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® Ibid. A. 58. z Ibid. 42. De Junone. 

8 Tbid. O. 165. a Hymn, wa’. Eis ”Hpnv. 

t Tbid. N. 354. b Tbid. Eis Aquntpay. 74. cf. 441, 
v Ibid. O. 187. 442. 

x Ibid. 2. 200. c Hesiod. Theogon. 453. 


y Hymn. Eis ’Appodiryy, 21. d Pindar, Nem. xi. 1. 
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Ofov Kpédvos pév Ards “Hpas “Aiwdov Hooedévos (marjp°)— 
Kpévov kat “Péas éyévovto viol dppeves tpets, Zedvs Nooeddav kat 
“Adys, Ovyarépes 5& tpeis, “Eoria Anujtnp “Apaf—Kpdvov bé kai 
“Péas Aéyerar yevéoOa tiv te “Eotiav cat Anpntpa «at “Hpav’ 
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Ex Ope Junonem memorant Cereremque creatas 
Semine Saturni: tertia Vesta fuit h. 


With respect then to the number of the children of Cronos 
and Rhea—according to the belief of the Greeks as repre- 
sented by Hesiod, they were six; three females and three 
males: the former ‘Ilorin Anyijrnp “Hpn, the latter “Avdns ’Ev- 
vootyatos Zevs. And of these six, "Hpy among the daughters, 
Zevs, Hocedév or Evvoctyaios, and “Aiéns among the sons, 
are recognised in the Iliad; and among the daughters, ‘Ilorin 
and Anyuryznp in the Hymns ascribed to Homer. 

With respect to the order of their birth—according to 
Hesiod also, the birth of the three daughters preceded that 
of the three sons; and the daughters were born in the order 
of ‘Iorin, Anunrnp, and ”Hpy respectively, the sons in that of 
“Alons, Evvootyaios, and Zevs respectively. As to the testi- 
mony of Homer to this point—it is clear, according to the 
Iliad, that “Hpy was the oldest of the daughters, and Zevs 
the oldest of the three sons, of Cronos and Rhea: while, ac- 
cording to the Hymns ascribed to Homer, ‘Ioriy was the 
oldest of the daughters in particular, if not of the children in 
general *. And this is one, among other arguments, that 
the author of the Iliad could not have been the author of 
these Hymns. ‘ 

But the testimony of Homer on these points appears to be 
committed with that of Hesiod also, Zeus being the oldest of 
the sons of Cronos according to him, and the youngest, ac- 


* Yet this hymn makes a distinction in that respect, in the case of 
‘Iorin herself, viz. that though the first to be born, and consequently to 
be swallowed by Cronos, she was the last to be restored ; which implies 
that even the author of this hymn supposed her in reality the youngest 
of the three daughters of Rhea and Cronos. 


e Scholia ad Iliad. A.544. Tarip avip@y te Seay Te, 
f [bid. ad Iliad. A. 609. [pbs dv Aexos. 
% Diodorus Sic. v. 68. h Ovid. Fasti, vi. 285. 
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cording to Hesiod. With respect too to this difference, even 
could it not be explained on any probable principle, we 
should be bound to defer to the testimony of Hesiod rather 
than to Homer’s, as inconsistent with it: beeause, if this part 
of the fable which relates to the devouring of his children by 
Cronos as soon as they were born, and in the order in which 
they were born, was one of its circumstances, (and the prin- 
cipal one too,) from the first, it must be decisive that Zeus, 
the only one of these children who was not devoured as soon 
as born, must have been born the last of all. But there may 
be no real inconsistency on this point between Homer and 
Hesiod ; though whether Homer himself was familiar with 
this circumstance of the fable, (to which he alludes nowhere 
either in the Ihad or in the Odyssey,) must always be 
doubtful. 

It was natural in any case that he should have regarded 
those two of the children of Cronos and Rhea in particular, 
who succeeded to their rank and dignity, their empire and 
jurisdiction, as the two oldest of all. And forasmuch as the 
fable itself did not strictly define the order of the birth of 
the three daughters ; he was at liberty also to infer from the 
fact of Hera in particular, her succeeding to the place and 
dignity of Rhea as the queen of the gods, that she was the 
oldest of the three. It is manifest too that, without any 
prejudice to the traditional account of the fable, he was at 
liberty, if necessary, to regard the true order of the birth of 
the children of Cronos, not that in which they were actually 
born, but that in which, after having been devoured as soon 
as born, they came to life again; for it made part of the 
fable from the first, that the birth of Zeus, without his being 
devoured like the rest, was followed by the restoration to life 
of those who had been born before him, only to be swallowed 
by Cronos. And that he must have been of opinion that Hera, 
one of these, was born after the dethronement of Cronos, 
appears from that one of the above cited passages, in which 
Hera spoke of herself as having been committed by Rhea to 
the care of Oceanus and Tethys just at the time when Zeus 
had dispossessed Cronos, and confined him in the Shades. On 
this principle, in the apprehension of Homer, the real first- 
born of Cronos must have been his youngest son, and the 
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real last-born his oldest: 1. e. the last-born was virtually the 
first-born, and the first-born was virtually the last. And on 
the same principle he might reckon Zeus the oldest of the 
sons, and Hera the oldest of the daughters; and yet the 
actual order of their birth, relatively to that of the rest, 
handed down by tradition, might have been just the reverse. 

We may assume then that, according to the tenor of the 
fable from the first, the number of the children of Cronos and 
Rhea must have been neither more nor less than six; that 
three of these must have been handed down as daughters, 
and three as sons; that the names of the daughters must 
have been ‘Iorin, Anuijrnp (or Ano), and “Hpn, those of the 
sons, “Aldns, “Evvootyaios or Tocedév, and Zevs; that the 
three former were born in the order of ‘l[o7in, Ano, “Hpn, 
and the three latter in that of “Avdns, Tloceddv, Zevds: but 
whether the three former all before the three latter, or first 
one of the daughters or one of the sons, and then one of the 
sons or one of the daughters, does not appear. All that ap- 
pears is that “Hpy the youngest of the daughters in the 
actual order of their birth, and Zeds the youngest of the sons 
in the actual order of theirs, are ultimately represented as 
the successors of Cronos and Rhea, not only in their relation 
to each other of husband and wife, but in their relation to 
everything else, as the king and the queen of the gods. And 
as a coincidence like that could not have been imagined at 
random ; we may probably infer from it that in the original 
conception of the fable, and in the adjustment of its cireum- 
stances to one another, the real order of the birth of the 
daughters was treated as that of ‘Iarin, Ano, and “Hp, and 
that of the birth of the sons as that of “A.dns, Tloveddv, and 
Zevs, and that of both very possibly as alternating inter se, 
in the order of ‘Io7in and “Avdns, An® and Ilocedév, “Hpyn and 
Zevs respectively. 


iii. On the birth of Zeus on Mount Ida, or in the Cave of 
Dicte, in Crete. 


We shall now proceed to collect the testimonies of anti- 
quity to the birth of Zeus, and its circumstances ; particu- 
larly to that of his having been born in Crete, on or near to 
Mount Ida, or in the cave of Dicte, in Crete. 
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i Theogonia, 459. k Pindar, Olymp. v. 39. 
1 Scholia in loc. Cf. Call. Hymn. in Jov. 51. 
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Ov mayos ‘Eppein KuAAnvios ov Avi Kpnrn *— 
iv. "EvOa pev Ovpavidns Pirvpyn Kpdvos, edt’ ev OdvpTr@ 
Titnvev jvaccev, 6 Sé Kpntratov tm aytpov 
Zevs éru Koupnreace petetpedet “Idaiorcr, 
“Pein eLarapav mapeheEato S— 
Kal kév tou daca Atos mepixaddes abuppa 
Keivo TO of Troince Hidn Tpopos Adpyjatesa 
aytp@ ev Idaiw ere vymia Kovpi¢ovTe t— 
Atrn tpodos Aids. Kaddlaxos" 
Ze O€ koipicev "Adpnoteca W° 
> X , ” > ’ PARE en , x re Bar 
abeAgn Kovpytay—Avtpw év “ldale 4 To Tis Kpytns 1 To THs 
Tpoias. avtimovovvras yap Kat Tp@es rhs Tod Avos yevecews, Kaba 
now Anyurytpios 6 SKyyWios V. 
N , Ae / , 2 Ts 3 fe ara 
v. Zeus Kpovov kat Peas yevouevos ev Kpytn émexAndn Aiyio- 
‘ \ > , ig Ni gz FN a ‘\ [4 , X\ \ 
Xos, Sia TO avToO VTO aiyos tpapyjvar. n os TLVEs act, bia TO 
> 3 , \ XN “\ 3 / i ™~ NS / 2) 
aiya avedovta THv ev Sopav audiacat0a, Tots O€ KEepaow eis 
togov xpnoacba. d0ev Kal AlyiddKov témov tiva év Kprjrn Kadei- 
cOa. ioropet Evpopiwyv X—Aé€yetat yap atrov teOnAakévat ’Apaa- 
Geiav tTHhv atyaX—Kal mpétnv pev yevvynPetoav ‘Eotiav xarémev’ 
eira Anpntpav kat” Hpav* pe’ ds TAotvtava xat Mocedeva. dpyt- 
n XN 3 \ fi c / Zz X > / if / 
obeioa dé emt rovtois Péa mapayiverar ev els Kpyrnv, omnvixa 
tov Ala éyxvpovotoa ertyxave’ yevva O€ ev dvTpw THs Aixtns Ata 
yKups YX youve PY TH 7 : 


m Tbid. s Apollonius Rhod. ii. 1236. De In- 
2 Callimachus, Hymn. in Jovem, 6. —sula Philyrum. 
cf. ver. 10. t [bids ii. 132. 
° Vers. 8. w Hymn. in Jov. 47. 
P Scholia, in loc. Vv Schol. in loc. 
4 Hymn. in Jovem, 46. x Schol. in Iliad. B. 157. Alysoxouo. 


® Hymn. in Delum, 272. 
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kal robrov pev didwou tpepecOar Kovpyoi te, kal tats Medwooéws 
y a 5 a 
matot Nipdats, "Adpacteia te kat "ldn. atta pev ody Tov Taida 
an o ’ a 
érpepov TO Tijs ApadOeias yaddaxte ot 6€ Kodpnres, EvoTAor ev TO 
MS / If a 
aivtpw TO Bpepos prdrdooorres, Tois dépaci Tas domldas TvVvEKpovor, 
iva pi Ths Tod matdds doris 6 Kpdvos axovon. “Péa dé AiOov 
onapyavecaca dédwKxe Kpdvw xarametv, as TOV yeyevvnwevov 
las c a , a 
maida Y—Péa... rexodoa Aia Kpdvw pev AlOov av7’ aitov omapya- 
7 oo mn \ X\ , / td 
véocaca €OwKe KaTamety, TO O€ Tatdlov eis Kpytnv dtaxopicaca 
/ a cy a. ins 
Zdwxe Tpepew Oepde kal “Apaddela i) av ag. ravryv ot Tiraves 
Omdtav Oedcavto EpoBodvvTo 2. 
vi. [epi 8% rijs Tod Aus yevéoews ... dvadovetrat ... did7ep TOV 
ee 
yey Kpdvov ra yevvopeva Tadia tAEovaKis apavifew, THY be “Peay 
dyavaxryoacay... Tov Ala Texodcay ev TH Tpocayopevoperyn Aikty 
creat, kal Sobvat AdOpa rots Kovpynow €xOpeyat, Tots KaTorKkovar 
, a a 7 
mAnoiov épous tis “ldns*—~Aikryn > épos tis Kpytys, Kal axpa 
/ Xx X\ \ / yw XX X fh 7 
Keysevn Kata TO AlBuKov TéAayos ... ElpNTAL TAPA TO TEKW TLKTH, 
a ce n a lal \ 
rikta Tis ovoa, ATO TOU exel TeXOnvaL TOV Ala... EvtavOa 6€ Atos 
of Pb] , ia Cc 
ayahwa ayeveloy lovato ©. 
Vil. “Ozov ode pntnp, 7) ways Epsreipapos, 
@dwas e&eAuce AaOpaias yorns, 
Tus madoBparous expuyovo’ djuevverou 
Ooivas dcvénrovs* ovd’ ériavey Bopa 
\ \ > ‘ > , , 
vndvv, Tov avTimowvov ekAdYvas TETpoV, 
ev yurokdANots omrapyavors eiduypevov, 
ig ‘ , > , PF 
TUpBos yeyws Kevtavpos @poppev omopas °. 
vill. Mv@oAoyodcr & abras (the goddesses in Sicily called 
lal N , 
Mnrépes) TO madadv Opea tov Ata, AdOpa tod matpos Kpovov" 
e nr y 
av0’ Sv airas els Tov odpavdy avaSiBacOjvat, Kat KataoTEptoOeioas 
n e ” nN 
dpxtovs mpocayopevOnvar’ mept Gv Kat Tov “Apatoy ouppeavovvta 
rovTols TEMELKEVaL KATA THY TOV GoTpeV ToinTow— 
A > > s - 3) 23 \ \ 
Eprraduy eis dpous terpappévar’ ei €redv 61) 
Kpnrnev xeival ye Aros peyddou tornre 
ovpavoy eicaveBnaay, 6 jv Tore Kovpi{ovTa 
Aixra ev evades dpeos axed “Idaioro 
dwt po eyxatébevro, kal erpecpov eis eviavrov © 
Atxraios Kovpntes, dre Kpdvov eyrevdorro f. 


y Apollodorus, i. i. 5-7. tinct mountains ; and Dicte was 1000 

 Scholia ad Iliad. O. 229. Adf’ av- _ stades (10 miles) distant from Ida. 
vida. a Lycophron, 1196. De Rhea. 

a Diodor. Sic. v. 70. e Cf, Theogonia, supra, 1. 493. 

b Etym. M. f Diodor. Sic. iv. 80. cf. Aratus, 


© Cf. Steph. Byz. Alern. According Phenomena, 30. and the Scholia in 
to Strabo, Dicte and Ida were two dis- __ loc. 
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Nippn... kat ) Tod Avds pytnp &—Apkéovov )- ottw Kadov- 
” o r lal ” \ \ E) / \ fp) 
pevoy avtpov Tis Kpntixns “léns. mapa To apxecat, TO BonOjnoa, 
\ SAN) CK 1A > 2 x4 A / > os. 
gaciv avto v0 Kovpitwav dvopacOnvat, 67. TOV Kpdvov avrots 
pevyovor kal els ato Katadveiot Kal KpuTTopevots eTIPKECE. 
ix. ‘Qs 6 év Kpyjrn tados Aeyopevos Tod Avos, OAvprov tod 
los ¢ a 7 » / 
Kpirés éotiv, ds mapa tot} Kpévov haBav rov Ala érpedé te kal 
emraideve ta Oeia'—Kara tots ’AtAavtelovs k—Cronos was mar- 
ried to Rhea his sister: "E¢ 7s yevvijca Ala, tov “OdAdvpruov 
vatepov emuKAnOevta. yeyovevar O€ Kal Erepov Ala, Tov adeApov 
Bev Ovpavod ths 6€ Kpyrns Baoiketvoavra, th Ody TOAD AeuTd- 
fal / x x al 7 Co) / 
MEVvOV TOU peTayeveoTtepov—Twes d€... Tpets Alas etvat BovdAov- 
ec Xx 1n/ \ Std b) 9 , pS 3 a) 
tat!, va pev Aidépos, rov b& Erepoy ev “Apxadia TexOjvat, e€ ov 
gacw *AOnvav' tpirov b& tov Kpyra. of 8& Dolvices Baciréa 
dasiv aitov yevéoOat dixaidrarov...6 5 MnAlas b70 “ApadGelas 
avrov tpapyvar...6 5 Kpdrns tov Kpdovov gyot SuxedAlas wal “Ira- 
Alas Kal Tod TAEtoTOU pEpovs THs ALBins Bactreioat anynves, TOY 
d€ Tovrov vidv éemiOécba. TS TarTpl, Kal adrov pev eis eoyarov edd- 
cat Tis SUoEws, NEpeTaTa O€ THs Bactrelas avTiAaBEecOau Kal bia 
TovTo TiunOnvar ws Oedv. "Epatosdevns ye piv tov Alia év TH 
atl ha . Pp ys Ye ” 
/ los , a , lod 
Kpyrn texOnvar A€yer, KaKeiWev bia TOV Kpdvov poBov perevexO7- 
> spite y \ c r - \ vA b} a ry oO 
var eis Nafov. Evpndos 6€ 0 Kopivéuos tov Ata év ti ka? jpas 
Avébig TexOijvar BovrcTat, Kat paAov adnOever cov ev iotopia: Ere 
yap kal viv mpos T@ butiK@ Tis LapdvavOv TédAEws peper em” axpo- 
pelas Tov Tuwdod Toros éotiv, Os mada pev Toval Avs derlov, 
viv 6€ Tapatpareions TO xpdve Tis AELews Aevolov Tpocayopeve- 
Tat. (texOevtos O& Tod Auds) PiAakes Hoav ot Kovpyres. GAAoEt 
TIpopnbéws dacty ecivar viov, otovel ris Lpovolas’ of 6& mAEtoToL 
Tév puoixGv Tov Ara ‘ldaiov eivat BovdAovrat, kal TexOjvar ev TH 
"Idn, Tovréotiw év TO Tapa” ldn dpwpévw Odpave. tis dé Ké, 
Ns > mapa "ldn dpoyérve Otparg. ris pns 
matépa aitév act, tovtéot. Tod Képouv Kal Ths evwxlas alrioy 
Oyen ! t a x / ! As L3 he 
auTov yeveobar mpetos yap Bactretoas EyeTar Tobs avOpeToOVS 
dvdagar yewpyetv. TodAol b€ €k TOD GrAov Ads Aior, domep “ATOA- 
RY 
Awves 7 Atovucor. 


Section III.—Obdbservations on the preceding statements and 
testimonies, and inferences from them in general. 


From these representations too, it must always have been 


& Hesychius, Nout. 190. p. 147. 37- 
h Ktym. M. kK Diodor. Sic. iii. 61. 
* Ptolemeus Hephestionis, Variz 1 Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 48. pag. 


Historiz, Photii Bibliotheca, Codex 83. 1. a. 
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inferrible, as we observed before", that according to the 
received theogony and theology of the Greeks, if not from 
the first, yet certainly from the time of Homer, and a fortiori 
from that of Hesiod, there were three recognised orders of 
divine beings, and three successions of divine dynasties, but 
not more; the order and dynasty of Uranus and Gaia; the 
order and dynasty of the Uranide, under the name of that 
of the Titans in general, or of that of Cronos and Rhea in 
particular ; and the order and dynasty of the Cronide, Zeus 
and Hera, and the rest of the Olympic gods and goddesses: 
and that even these three were so related to each other, and 
so connected with and dependent on each other, that if the 
first had not preceded, there would not have been the second, 
and if the second had not preceded, there would not have 
been the third. 

It is manifest therefore that, if such a divine genealogy and 
such a system of divine dynasties was first proposed as a 
whole of its kind, it could not have been older than the third 
and last of these Orders and Dynasties themselves. It is 
impossible that such a system could have been imagined 
while the only divine beings and rulers were Uranus and 
Gaia, or at the utmost, only two more, Cronos and Rhea; 
nor in short, until it was now matter of fact or belief, (every- 
where among the Greeks at least,) that there had been three 
orders of divine persons, and three successions of divine 
dynasties, two of which had fulfilled their destiny, the third 
and last was still serving its time, and had not yet been 
superseded by another. Whosoever therefore was the author 
of this system, and wheresoever it was first published, it 
could not have been older than the third and last of these 
dynasties, that of the Cronide, still ruling in the time of its 
author. 

It is manifest too that while there was this necessary 
dependence of these several orders and successions, one upon 
another, as traced upwards from the third and last, there was 
no such connection between them traced downwards: the 
meaning of which is, that though there could not have been 
such an order and dynasty as that of the Cronide, had there 
never been such an one as that of Cronos and Rhea, there 


n Page 417. 
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might have been such an order and dynasty as that of Ura- 
nus and Gaia, and yet no such as that of the Uranidee ; and 
there might have been such an order and dynasty as that of 
Cronos and Rhea, and yet no such as that of the Cronide. 
And it is necessary to draw the attention of the reader to 
this distinction, obvious as it is, in order to satisfy him that 
a more complicated system like this is not incompatible with 
the possible existence of something of the same kind, but 
much more simple, of older date; that there might have been 
a conception of the divine nature, as yet confined to two per- 
sonal subjects, Uranus and Gaia; or a prior conception of 
the same nature, under the ideas and names of Cronos and 
Rhea, without including those of Zeus and Hera, and the rest 
of the Olympic gods and goddesses. | 

Though therefore the system represented in the above 
passages is made up of parts indeed, which necessarily hang 

together and depend on one another, it would be a mistake 
to conceive of it as made up of parts, successively added one 
to another. It must have been planned in its integrity, and 
proposed in its integrity ; and consequently the whole of it at . 
once: and it is a just inference from the nature and composi- 
tion of the system itself, that as it presupposes a certain state 
of things, existing de facto in its own time, so in all proba- 
bility it was imagined and invented to account for that state 
of things; i. e. finding the ruling order and dynasty of 
divine persons in its own time to be that of the Cronide, its 
object was to explain how or why it should have happened 
that the order of the Cronidze derived its being and nature 
from the order of the Uranide, and yet was reigning and 
ruling de facto as the only supreme, and only recognised, 
divine dynasty in their stead. 

It is manifest therefore that there was a priori no real 
incompatibility between this fable of a later mythology, rela- 
tive to the gods and the goddesses of the classical Olympus, 
aud the conclusion which we have endeavoured to render 
probable on independent grounds of proof, respecting the prior 
introduction of the worship of the sun and the moon in 
general, or under the names of Cronos and Rhea in particular, 
even where this fable might afterwards get admission. On 
the contrary, this later fable itself virtually presupposes an 
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older one of the kind, not only by deriving its own Zeus and 
Hera, in the way of natural descent, from the Cronos and 
Rhea of this older one, but by making its Zeus the inheritor 
of the typical relations of the Cronos of the earlier fable, and 
its Hera the inheritor of those of the Rhea; for it will be 
seen, by and by, that as Cronos and Rhea were the types of 
the sun and the moon in one of these fables, so were Zeus 
and Hera in the“other. The legitimate inference then from 
this second fable is, not that it is inconsistent with an older 
one of the same kind, but that it takes it up and continues 
it, and, if we will, completes and consummates it; that if 
either of them was invented in Crete, the other probably was 
so too, and if the first was accompanied by a correction of the 
Primitive Calendar, so was the latter. 

Now the first of these assumptions is entirely in unison 
with the testimonies of antiquity ; according to all of which 
the birth of Zeus is placed in Crete—or if any of them place 
it somewhere else, (as for instance, in Arcadia, ) yet even these 
suppose him to have been carried thence as soon as born, and 
brought up at least in Crete. But there can be no doubt 
that the genuine tradition of Hellenic mythology on this 
point is represented by those statements, which speak of 
Zeus as born in Crete, and first proposed and recognised as 
divine in Crete. 

It is in unison also with the belief of Greek and Roman 
antiquity, that “ Religion,” which meant the worship of the 
gods and goddesses of the classical Olympus, took its rise in 
Crete. Thus Servius", after observing, in illustration of 
the relation of Crete to Zeus, implied in this allusion of 
Virgil’s ", Quia illic dicitur nutritus esse, quotes a frag- 
ment of Sallust’s, in explanation of that fact itself; Quod 
ut Sallustius dicit, ideo fingitur, quia Primos Cretenses 
constat invenisse religionem ; i.e. introduced the worship of 
Zeus and his kindred gods. It is consonant too to the tradi- 
tion, older than Homer, that Minos was the son of Zeus. 
For what could have been the foundation of such a tradition, 
except that the worship of Zeus was first introduced by 
Minos? or what could be more likely a priori than that he, 
who first taught the Greeks to believe in the divinity of their 

n Ad Afn, iii. 104. Creta Jovis Magni. 
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Zeus, should have passed with the Greeks in particular for 
his son? The same thing happened, for the very same rea- 
son, in many other instances, as we have often had occasion 
to observe already, and may have, to observe again. 

And with respect to the second of these assumptions, 
though two such things as the first introduction of a particular 
system of religious belief, and of particular rites and services 
accommodated to it, and the correction of the calendar before 
in use, cannot be said to have had any necessary connection 
a@ priori, yet at this period in the history of the world, and in 
the history of religion, and in the history of the calendar, 
they are found to have been associated de facto in too many 
instances, not to imply that the connection could not have 
been accidental, but must have been founded in some ante- 
cedent conviction that the former of these things could not 
be done without entailing the doing of the latter. The true 
explanation of the fact, in our opinion, is the deference paid 
by all antiquity, at this period of the history of the world in 
particular, to the example and authority of the Egyptians, 
who established a connection of this kind when they intro- 
duced the worship of their Osiris and Isis, and instituted 
their Isia, and corrected the Primitive calendar among 
themselves, B. C. 1850. And forasmuch as besides all this, 
it has been seen that, according to the belief of antiquity, 
Minos was certainly the author of an Octaéteric Correction 
of the Primitive Calendar, and the author of the worship of 
Zeus and Hera, and of that of the rest of the gods and god- 
desses of the classical Olympus, we cannot but infer from this 
coincidence that one of these acts of his was intended for the 
sake of the other—his new system of time for his new religion 
—and therefore that the rise of the worship of Zeus, and Hera, 
and the rest, through his instrumentality, in Crete, was ac- 
companied with a correction of the Primitive calendar in 
Crete also, in the shape of his Octaéteric cycle. 

And this conclusion, and in both these parts, is confirmed 
in the last place by the history of the Curetes of Crete. It 
has been shewn already in general, and it may be made to 
appear further hereafter, that the Curetes were ideas and 
impersonations communis generis with those of the Cory- 
bantes, or the Idzei Dactyli; only peculiar to Crete, as those 
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were to Phrygia or Troas. Now these Cretan Curetes, from 
the time of their coming into existence, stood in a certain 
relation both to the Octaéteric cycle of Minos, and to the 
newly-introduced Zeus of Minos. Their number was deter- 
mined by the former; their office and duties by the latter. 
They were officially the keepers and wardens of the infant 
Zeus; and yet they derived their being from the Octaéteric 
correction. They were consequently a kind of middle term 
—the link of connection—between Minos’ new system of 
time, and his new system of religion; and all these things, 
both the worship of Zeus, and the Octaéteric Correction, and 
this order of the attendants and guardians of the Zeus of the 
cycle from the first, must have come into existence together. 
We reserve the proofs of this relation of the Curetes to the 
correction of Minos, for a future opportunity; but those of 
their relation to the Zeus of Cretan mythology may be here 
subjoined. 


Section IV.—On the Curetes of Crete, and their relation to 
the Cretan Zeus. Testimonies. 


Mera 6€ rovs ldalovs Aakrvdovus taropotor yeveobat Kovpyras..pact 
0’ avrovs Tov Aia, AdOpa Tov Tatpds Kpévov mapadovsns tis “Peas 
THs wnTpos, DmodeEacOat Kal Opera. °—(Of the five Curetes who 
migrated from Crete to the Chersonesus) : Tovrous 8 anoyd- 
vous yeyoveva Tov brodefapevwv Ala Tapa Tis pntpos ‘Péas, kal 
OpeWavtwv év rots Kata Kpirnv [dators dpecr P—Oi O@ Kovpnres 
evomAor év ro dvtpw 7d Bpéhos puddoaovres ois ddpact tas dont- 
das oureKpovoy I— 
Odda dé Kovpnrés oe repi mptdw epyncayto 


, , o , ” Sky 
Tevxea TETATYovTES, iva Kpdvos ovacw nxn 
of ’ U 

dom idos €igatot Kai pn weo Koupioytos *. 


— Ep 62 rots Kpnrixots Adyous of Koupnres Atos tpodeis A€yovra 

kal dvAakes, els Kpnrnu ex Ppvyias petatenpOevtes tno THs ‘Péas. 

of 8 Tedxiver év “Pddm evvéa dvtwy rods “Péq cvvaxodovdjoav- 
2) ue \ \ i? 4 fos 2 

tas eis Kpnrnv, xal tov Ala xovpotpodycavtas, Kovpiras évoya- 

oOjvars—Auos 5€ rexOevTos, emitpeyar ‘Peay rod mardds THY dpov- 


© Diodor. Sic. v. 65. r Callimachus, Hymn. in Jovem, 52. 
p Ibid. v. 60. S Strabo, x. 3. 365 a. 
4 Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, i. i. 7. 
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pav tots ldaiois Aaxtddots, Kadoupevors b& Tols adtois TovToLs Kal 
Kovpynow t—Kovpyres’ of tov Ala d:abpéyartes *. 

—Sane nati Jovis fabula heec esty. Saturnus ... natos ex 
Rhea uxore filios devorabat: que natum Jovem, pulchritu- 
dine delectata, Nymphis commendavit in monte Crete Di- 
ctzeo, ubi eum aluerunt apes. pro quo involutum lapidem glu- 
tiendum Saturno dedit. quem cum Saturnus, fraude cognita, 
vehementius quereret, ei adhibiti sunt Curetes et Corybantes, 
qui tinnitu eris, id est lusus excogitato genere, ut cum cly- 
peis <ereis inter se concurrerent, prohiberent audiri pueri 
vagitum : unde ipsi sunt Matris deum ministri—Hi Curetes 
primi cultores Cretze esse dicuntur. alii tradunt Curetes et 
Corybantes Matris Deum ministros, custodes, sicut dictum est 
supra, pueri Jovis@—In diversis Nigidius scriptis (arbitra- 
tur) modo tectorum domuumque custodes (Lares), modo Cu- 
retas illos qui occultasse perhibentur Jovis «ribus aliquando 
vagitum >— 

Dictzos referunt Curetas quei Jovis illum 
Vagitum in Creta quondam obcultasse feruntur, 


Ne Saturnus eum malis mandaret adeptus, 
Aiternumque daret Matri sub pectore vulnus ©. 


—Dactylus...a tractu digitorum dictus...vel ab Ideis Dacty- 
lis, quos Curetas sive Corybantes poétz appellabant. hi nam- 
que in insula Creta Jovem custodiendo, ne vagitu se parvulus 
proderet, lusus excogitato genere clypeolis ceneis inter se con- 
currentes,...celavere vocem infantis (— 


Seepe Rhea questa est, toties fecunda, nec unquam 
Mater, et indoluit fertilitate sua. 

Juppiter ortus erat: pro magno teste vetustas 
Creditur : acceptam parce movere fidem. 

Veste latens saxum ccelesti viscere sedit : 
Sic genitor fatis decipiendus erat. 

Ardua jam dudum resonat tinnitibus Ide, 
Tutus ut infanti vagiat ore puer. 

Pars clypeos rudibus, galeas pars tundit inanes : 
Hoc Curetes habent, hoc Corybantes opus. 


t Pausanias, v. vil. 4. z Ad Ain. iii. 104. 
vy Ktym. M. a Ad Ain. iii. 131. cf. Hyginus, Fabb. 
x Cf. Hesychius; Photius; Anec-  cxxxix. Curetes, pag. 205-207. 
dota; Suidas. Also, Orphica, xxxi. 6 Arnobius, ili. 124. De Laribus. 
Kovpnres : xxxviii. Kodpyrtes. ¢ Lucretius, ii. 633. 
y Servius, ad Ain. iii. 104. d Diomedes Gramm. lib. 111. col. 474. 
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Res latuit patrem ; priscique imitamina facti 
Ara Dee comites raucaque terga movent. 
Cymbala pro galeis pro scutis tympana pulsant— 
Tibia dat Phrygios ut dedit ante modos 4. 


Secrion V.—On the Epoch of the Octaéteric Correction of 
Minos, as deducible from the fable of the six children of 
Cronos and Rhea. 
lt being assumed then that there was a Cyclico-Julian 

Correction in Crete, older than the time of Minos, connected 

with the first introduction of the two cosmogonic powers, 

Cronos and Rhea; and an Octaéteric Correction, of which he 

was the author, and simultaneous with it, the introduction 

of a new order of gods, and a new form of religious worship, 
which superseded that of Cronos and Rhea in Crete; and 
lastly, that the age of Minos himself could not have been 
much earlier or much later than B. C. 1260—these facts, we 
say, being assumed on their proper grounds of proof, we 
have no difficulty in solving the problem, proposed in this 
section—that of the epoch of the Octaéteric Correction of 

Minos—and solely by means of the fable, which appears to 

have been associated with it from the first: the fable of the 

six children of Cronos and Rhea, five of them devoured by 

Cronos, their father, as soon as born, the sixth, preserved from 

the same fate, and kept alive from the time of his birth. 

For, in the first place, the principal parties in this fable 
are of course the father and mother of these six children ; 
whose names we may assume to have been Cronos and Rhea. 
And as to the ideas denoted by these names—both from the 
etymon of the names themselves, as explained supra®, and 
from the reason of things, and from the relation of these 
ideas and names to those of Uranus and Gaia, which also 
entered the same fable, it may be safely concluded, that the 
father and mother of these children, the Cronos and Rhea of 
the fable, were the sun and the moon, typified under those 
ideas and those names in the relation to each other of hus- 
band and wife ; and consequently that these six children, ac- 
cording to the fable, were in some sense or other, so many 
children of the sun and the moon. 

In the next place, it may be taken for granted, that if 
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Cronos was conceived and proposed in this fable as the type 
of the sun, he must have been conceived and proposed as the 
type of time; and this was so obvious an inference from the 
very first view of the fable, that the ancients were led to it 
merely by the name of Kpdvos; so clearly the same with that 
of Xpdévos. It may be assumed then that Cronos in this fable 
was the type of time, especially of annual time. And if that 
must be assumed of Cronos, it must be assumed of Rhea 
also; for in whatsoever capacity Cronos might be proposed, 
Rhea, his partner and wife, must be considered proposed in 
the capacity coordinate with that. Consequently if Cronos 
was the type of annual time, so was Rhea; and if Cronos, as 
the sun, was the type of annual time regulated by and de- 
pendent on the sun, Rhea, as the moon, must have been that 
of annual time regulated by and dependent on the moon. 

Thirdly, annual solar time in the sense of the Primitive 
Equable year being regarded as one thing, and annual solar 
time in the sense of the Julian year as another, yet annual 
lunar time per se being regarded as the same thing under all 
circumstances of its relation to annual solar; it is manifest 
that two such ideas as these of Cronos and Rhea, in this par- 
ticular character of the types of annual solar and annual 
lunar time respectively, and in their proper relation to each 
other, must always have entered that natural combination of 
solar and lunar time, to which we have given the name of the 
Primitive Apis Cycle, as well as that combination of the same 
two elements which takes place in the Octaéteric Cycle: 
though whether the Primitive Apis Cycle was known to the 
author of this fable or not, is a question on which we need 
not enter at present. It is sufficient to observe that the 
Cronos of this fable was the type of annual solar time, and 
the Rhea was that of annual lunar, corresponding to annual 
solar. And annual solar, in the sense of equable, having 
been everywhere prior to annual solar in the sense of Julian, 
the Cronos of the fable, in his first and proper conception, 
was the Primitive Solar year, and the Rhea, in her proper re- 
lation to the Cronos, was the Primitive Lunar year. 

Again, the principle of mean or actual Julian time, in con- 
tradistinction to equable, being well understood at this period 
of the history of both; it could not be unknown to the author 
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of the fable that the latter was liable to recede perpetually 
relatively to the former; that any term in the primitive equa- 
ble year being assumed as the epoch of an annual reckoning 
in Julian time, the equable year was liable to fall back on 
that epoch more and more, so long as both forms of the year 
continued to be used together; and that annual lunar time, 
associated with annual solar in the sense of equable, was 
hiable to fall back with it, also. 

Now, if we may assume that the date of the Cyclico-Julian 
Correction in Crete, older than Minos, was B.C. 13800, and 
that the time when Minos himself was living, and such and 
such things were done, or might have been done, by him, 
was B.C. 1260; it is evident that between these two dates, 
there must have been an interval of 40 years exactly, and 
that these forty years would be equivalent to five periods of 
eight years, or five Octaéteric cycles. Consequently that an 
Octaéteric cycle, which came into actual existence B.C. 1260, 
might have been regarded even then, and treated, as one which 
had virtually come into existence, forty years before, B.C. 
1300. For, as we observed on a former occasion‘, the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic and property of time in general, and 
of all such measures of time as cycles in particular, is Periodi- 
city; the property of coming to an end, only in order to begin 
again—the property of going on constantly in the same way, 
either forwards or backwards. It makes no difference conse- 
quently to a cyclical reckoning, which way it is applied, pro- 
vided it is in either case according to one and the same law. 
An octaeteris consequently, which came into existence de facto 
only B.C. 1260, was still capable, on its own principles and 
assumptions, of being regarded as one of a series which had 
come into existence forty years before, and had been going 
on ever since. 

Now in these two facts—that of a Cyclico-Julian Correc- 
tion of the Primitive Equable year in Crete, accompanied by 
the first introduction of the two Cosmogonic Powers, Cronos 
and Rhea, in the year which we have supposed, B.C. 1300, 
and that of an Octaéteric Correction in Crete also, the work 
of Minos, determined by circumstances to B. C. 1260, and 
accompanied by the introduction of the same Powers under 
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new names, just 40 years or five Octaéteric cycles later—in 
these two facts, we possess all the explanation of the first 
conception of this fable of the children of Cronos and Rhea, 
and its concealed meaning and import, which can be desired. 
If an Octaéteric cycle of any kind came into actual existence 
B.C. 1260, just forty years after B. C. 1300, and yet from 
the moment of its coming into existence was referred to the 
epoch of B. C. 1300; it is self-evident that five of its proper 
periods might be considered already elapsed, before it actually 
came into existence. And this in the language of fable or 
allegory would be much the same thing as supposing that 
five of the children of Time, in the shape of a cycle of this 
kind, had been absorbed or devoured by Time, that is, by 
their own Parent, between B.C. 1300, when it virtually came 
into existence, and B. C. 1260, when it actually did so. 

If then a simple matter of fact like this, of one kind of 
Correction of the Primitive Calendar, B. C. 1300, and of an- 
other, B.C. 1260, (the latter too of such a kind, and so related 
to the former, that it might just as well be supposed to have 
been made simultaneously with it,) was to assume the form 
of a fable, like that of the children of Cronos and Rhea, 
which we are considering; it is easy to see that these five 
cycles, which measured the interval between B.C. 1260, when 
this second correction, in the shape of the Octaéteric cycle, 
actually came into existence, aud B.C. 1300, when it might 
have come into existence, and on its own principles virtually 
did so, must be personified and treated as five of the children 
of Cronos and Rhea, swallowed and devoured by their father, 
as soon as born; and the cycle which came actually into 
existence .B. C. 1260, the sixth in the order of a/series sup- 
posed to have begun and continued from B. C. 1300 to 1260, 
must be treated and described too, as the sixth child of Cronos 
and Rhea indeed, but not like the rest, the sixth in the order 
of birth, born only to be swallowed up like the rest, but to 
survive and live. 

And this being accordingly assumed; if the names of these 
five children, and the order of their birth, as specified by 
Hesiod, were traditional, there is no difficulty in supposing 
the author of these impersonations to have been Minos him- 
self; and that, for particular reasons, he might have given 
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the first of them, as the type of the first cycle, (B.C. 1300- 
1292,) the name of ‘Iorin; the second, as the type of the 
second, (B.C. 1292-1284.) that of Anwjrnp or Ano ; the third, 
as the type of the third, (B. C. 1284—1276,) that of "Hpn; 
and the fourth, as the type of the fourth cycle, (B. C. 1276- 
1268,) the name of [Aovrwv ; and the fifth, as the type of the 
fifth, (B.C. 1268-1260,) that of Movedév. And each of these, 
as the types of one of these cycles, might be represented as 
devoured as soon as born, because the cycles, of which they 
were the impersonations respectively, never had an actual 
existence ; had come into existence, if at all, only to be 
absorbed in the preexisting equable year. The sixth child 
only, as the type and impersonation of a cycle, the sixth in 
the order of succession from such an epoch as B.C. 1800, 
could be conceived and proposed as living from the moment 
of his birth, as not merged like the rest in the preexisting 
equable year, but though derived from it, yet having a prin- 
ciple of vitality independent of it; which is understood as 
soon as it is explained that the representative of this cycle 
was the Principle of Julian, in contradistinction to Equable, 
time personified—of Julian time which might be derived in 
the first instance from Equable, but must subsist ever after 
independently of it. 

And if such was always the concealed meaning and import 
of this fable, then it may be inferred from that fact i. That 
the Octaéteric Correction of Minos must have come into exist- 
ence along with the supposed birth of this sixth child of 
Cronos and Rhea, exactly five cycles, or forty years, after the 
birth of the first ; and therefore that this Correction, and the 
introduction of the worship of his Zets, as we have already 
concluded, must have been simultaneous. i. That this sixth 
cycle, as typified by the sixth child of Cronos and Rhea, the 
only living one of them all, though it first came into actual 
existence B.C. 1260, yet as possessed from the first of the 
common property of all such actual cycles, (that of being ap- 
plicable, according to its proper law, either forwards or back- 
wards to any extent,) might be treated from the first as if in ac- 
tual existence ever since B.C. 1800—might be set back at once 
to B.C. 1800. And the consequence of this would be that 
the entire series of cycles, five in number, from B.C. 1300 to 
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B. C. 1260, would come into existence along with this sixth, 
supposed to be set back from B.C. 1260 to B.C. 1300; just 
as in the fable itself, the birth of the sixth child, not followed 
by his being devoured as well as the rest, led in its conse- 
quences to the restoration to life of the five, which had been 
born before this one, and devoured as soon as born. 

And these inferences being justly deducible from the ana- 
lysis of the fable; it follows, as the result of all, that there 
must have been an interval of five Octaéteric Cycles, or forty 
years, between the Octaéteric Correction of Minos and the 
Cyclico-Julian one of earlier date; and consequently, if the 
date of the former was B.C. 1260, that of the latter must 
have been B.C. 1800: which is entirely in unison with the 
conclusion at which we arrived before 8, that the true date of 
this earlier Correction must have been one of the years com- 
prehended between Aira Cyclica 2706 and 2710, B.C. 1301 
and 1297, in any of which Athyr 17 in the former was falling 
on September 23 in the latter. These four years are now 
limited to one, Aira Cyclica 2707, B.C. 1300, as the actual 
date in question. 


Section VI.—On the Hellenic Theogonia later than Minos ; 
and on the probable final end of his Theogonia, and the pro- 
bable nature and meaning of the six Divine Principles re- 
cognised therein. 


The preceding account of an original and prior recognition 
of two Cosmogonic Principles in the island of Crete, under 
the names of Cronos and Rhea, so speedily followed by the 
introduction of six others, under the names of Histia, Deo, 
Hera, Pluto, Posidon, and Zeus, is calculated to explain a 
statement which occurred in Strabo}, on the authority of 
Demetrius of Skepsis, and might otherwise occasion some 
perplexity ; viz. that the worship of Rhea, so far as he knew, 
was not characteristic of Crete, but only of Troas or Phrygia. 
The erudition of this Demetrius, and the pains which he 
seems to have taken to get at the meaning of such fables as 
these, entitle his conclusions to much deference and respect ; 
and we are ready to concede, on the strength of his testi- 
mony, as a mere question of fact, that the worship of Rhea 
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might not have been characteristic of Crete in his time, nor 
long before it. But that would be no necessary proof that 
it never could have been so. The two facts, which we our- 
selves have just established—one, that the first introduction 
into Crete of such conceptions and names, as these of Kronos 
and Rhea, went back to so remote an epoch as B.C. 1300; 
the other, that within 40 years afterwards, these conceptions 
and names themselves were superseded even in Crete by 
those of the oldest and commonest of the objects of worship 
among the Greeks—are quite sufficient to account for the 
disappearance of the name and worship of Rhea from Crete 
in particular, long before the time of Demetrius. 

But the most important observation on the preceding ac- 
count is ¢his, That if such was the first and original conception 
of these classical ideas of Zeus and Hera, and the rest, Minos, 
and not Homer or Hesiod, must have been the author of the 
Hellenic Theology, as summed up at least and exprest in the 
popular Theogonia, and confined to the gods and goddesses 
of the classical Pantheon. 

The Dii Majores, or, as they were also styled, the Dii Se- 
lecti, of the classical Olympus, were Twelve in number ; which 
Ennius comprehended in the following verses : 


Juno Vesta Ceres Diana Minerva Venus Mars 
Mercuriu’ Jovi’ Neptunus Vulcanus Apollo}. 


"Ek Se ré0ev paxapeoot Sva@deca Swopnoartes 

Bopov k— 
on which the Scholiast : Eliot 52 of dddexa Oeot ovrot Zevs,°Hpa, 
Tlocedav, Anunrnp, Epps, Hdaiotos, Amod\Awr,” Aprepts, Eoria, 
"Apns, Adpodirn, cal ’A@nva. The ideas and names, recognised 
as divine in the system of Minos, were six; Zeus and Hera, 
Demeter and Posidon, Histia and Pluto. Each of these also, 
according to the popular creed, was a denizen of the classical 
Olympus, excepting Pluto, who, without being excluded from 
the common family of these gods, could not have been con- 
sistently admitted to their society in Olympus, because his 
proper abode and jurisdiction was the lower world. And it 
is very observable that the two first and chief of these six 
divine names and persons, in the Theogonia of Minos, were 
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the two first and chief of the twelve of the popular Theogonia 
also; and the seven names and ideas of the same kind in 
general, recognised in the popular belief of after-times, over 
and above these five or these six of Minos, were all derived 
from those two principal members of his Theogonia,— were 
all the children of his Zeus and Hera, or of one or the other 
of them. 

It follows that the creed of Minos acknowledged at the 
utmost only six Divine Principles; and those too not unori- 
ginated, but derived from older and preexisting ones: the 
popular belief of after-times recognised seven more, but in 
this relation to the six of Minos, that all the former were 
derived from the first two of the latter. It must therefore 
be evident that the popular theology of the Greeks of later 
times is ultimately to be traced up to this of Minos; that 
his Theogonia must have been adopted by posterity as much 
as by himself, but with certain additions, designed to enlarge 
its scope and comprehension as originally limited by him, 
and to admit names and ideas communis generis with those 
of his system, but individually different from them. 

In three of the most remarkable cases of this kind, and 
affecting the three most illustrious of these classical abstrac- 
tions and names, next to those of Zeus and Hera—Apollo 
and Artemis, and Athena—it is in our power to fix both the 
time when, and the mode in which, these in particular got 
admission into the family circle of the gods and goddesses of 
Minos. It is agreed that, in the popular Theogonia, Apollo 
and Artemis were the children of Zeus and Lato: and it is 
capable of proof, and we hope to make it appear hereafter, 
that these ideas were first conceived and represented under 
such names and in such relations by Philammon of Delphi, 
38 years later than the time of Minos. It is agreed too that 
the classical Athena in the popular belief was the daughter 
of Zeus also; and it has been already shewn in the first Dis- 
sertation of this second Part, that while the ultimate original 
of the Grecian Athena was the Neith of Sais, brought into 
Attica by Erichthonius, B.C. 1342, the classical Athena, the 
Tritogeneia of the Greeks, the daughter of Zeus indeed, but 
in so remarkable a manner, as that of being born from his 
head, was not older at Athens than the date of the Panathe- 
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naic Correction of Theseus, B.C. 1206, nor probably much 
older in Crete itself, where this conception, and in this rela- 
tion to the Zeus of Minos, seems first to have taken its rise. 

In like manner, with respect to another of the best known 
and most illustrious of the classical gods and goddesses, the 
Aphrodité of the Greeks; as one of the family of the Olympic 
gods she was the daughter of Zeus and Dione: but in reality, 
and as traced up to her origin, her’s was the Grecian name of 
an older conception, the birthplace of which was the island of 
Cyprus, and the parentage of which had no connection what- 
soever with the Theogonia of Minos. And it is capable of 
proof that the first author of this older conception, the proto- 
type of the classical Aphrodité, was Kinyras; the first of 
the hereditary line of the priests of the Paphian Venus, and 
an historical character, older by several years than Minos the 
king and legislator of Crete. 

On this principle however, the question will perhaps occur 
to the reader, if such conceptions as these were so much 
older than Minos, and one of them, the Egyptian Neith or 
the Attic Athena, could scarcely fail to have been known to 
him, why do they not appear in his Theogonia? The true 
answer to that question is that the Egyptian Neith, and the 
Paphian Venus, and any similar conception of equal anti- 
quity, in everything but their names were exactly the same 
idea and person as the Rhea of the older Theogonia of Crete 
itself, from which his own was derived. Each of these names, 
Athena, Aphrodité, or Rhea, represented the same idea, that 
of the proper feminine correlative in the Cosmogonic Duad 
of the masculine and active, and the feminine and passive, 
principles and agents in the work of universal production ; 
and it must have been just as reasonable to expect to have 
seen Rhea herself recognised in the Theogonia of Minos, as 
her own daughter, as either of these other two in the rela- 
tion of daughter to Rhea. 

The first author then of the classical theology must have 
been Minos; nor could his creed, though enlarged in various 
ways to admit fresh members of the same divine family, have 
ever been discarded by the Greeks of after-times. Yet the 
changes which the later system of this kind actually made in 
that of Minos may be reduced to three heads only in gene- 
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ral: i. In the number of principles, recognised as divine ; 
which in the Theogonia of Minos was six, in that of posterity 
was twelve. ii. In the relation of these principles to the rest 
of the universe, which, in the system of Minos, was that of 
two, as supreme, and presiding over all things, and that of 
the rest as subordinate to these; in the scheme of subse- 
quent times was that of three coordinate principles, each 
presiding over a third part of the universe, and so far inde- 
pendent of each other. i. In the seat of this theocracy, 
or local residence of these Powers and Principles themselves ; 
which, according to Minos’ view and apprehension of the 
state of the case, was Mount Ida in Crete, according to the 
popular one of after-times was Mount Olympus in Macedonia. 
For that the metropolis of the classical theocracy was Mount 
Olympus, requires no proof; and that Mount Ida must have 
been the seat of the divine government, in the system of Mi- 
nos, and the personal residence of his Zeus, may be inferred— 
i. From the reason of the thing, that his Zeus must have 
been supposed to have lived and reigned, where he was sup- 
posed to have been born; or that Crete must have been the 
seat of the empire of the children of Cronos and Rhea, as it 
had been of that of Cronos and Rhea before them: ii. From 
the fact that Mount Ida in general and the cave of Dicte in 
particular were still considered in Crete the local residence of 
Zeus, and the scene of his personal manifestation at stated 
times, even when Mount Olympus was so regarded, among 
the rest of the Greeks—proofs of which distinction will be 
produced by and by. 

Another inference, legitimately deducible from the preced- 
ing premises, would seem to be ¢his, that the memorable and 
familiar classical names and ideas, the allusions to which 
pervade the whole of the extant Greek literature of antiquity, 
and the belief in which and the worship of which composed 
the whole of the religion of the ancient Greeks, according to 
the prima facie view of the conception formed of them by 
Minos, could have been little more than those of chronolo- 
gical abstractions treated as persons. It would not appear at 
first sight that he could have intended anything by the six 
children of his Cronos and Rhea, but the six Octaéteric 
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cycles, which might be supposed to have come into existence 
between B.C. 1300 and B.C. 1260. 

It is manifest however that this prima facie explanation of 
the principles and details of his system would be superficial 
and unphilosophical; and it is on every account much more 
probable that he had really something in view by it much 
more recondite, much more in unison with the name and 
professions of a Theogonia, and much more in conformity 
to the principles and assumptions on which such systems 
were wont to be imagined and constructed in his own time. 
And perhaps we shall not be mistaken if we suppose that the 
object, which he really proposed by it, was to typify the cycle 
of universal production under such abstract ideas and such 
appellations as these; assuming only that this cycle must 
take its rise in the material world, and thence be extended 
and propagated into the vegetable, and ultimately be completed 
and perfected in the animal. That is, he might begin with 
assuming that in this cycle five causes, or principles of action, 
were successively brought into operation— 

i. A Power or Principle, residing in the air. 

ii. . A Power or Principle, residing in the earth. 

iii, A Power or Principle, inherent in the seeds of vege- 

tables. 

iv. A Power or Principle, in the element of water. 

v. A Power or Principle, residing in animated nature, 
but, agreeably to the distinction of sex, peculiar to 
that nature, partly masculine and partly feminine. 

And it might enter into his plan to regard the first of these 
principles as typified by the first of the three daughters of 
Cronos and Rhea, under the name of Histia; the second by 
the first of the three sons, under the name of Pluto; the 
third, by the second of the daughters, under the name of 
Demeter, or Deo; the fourth, by the second of the sons, 
under the name of Posidon; and the fifth, which was a 
double or twin principle of its kind, in contradistinction to 
all the rest, by the third of the sons, and the third of the 
daughters, under the names of Zeus and Hera respectively, 
in conjunction. 

It is almost self-evident that if he assumed the existence 
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of six children of his Cronos and Rhea, distinguished in so 
remarkable a manner into three of one sex and three of the 
other, he must have assumed some relation of one of these 
threes to the other, founded on that distinction. Especially 
if he could not have been ignorant of the division which the 
Egyptians had already made of the causes and principles of 
all things, both in themselves and in their effects, into two 
great and comprehensive classes of masculine and feminine 
alike!. Consequently that no three Types either of the active 
or the passive Principles, concerned in the process of uni- 
versal production, howsoever personified and proposed, could 
be complete without three correlative Types and Impersona- 
tions of the opposite Principles also. And, forasmuch as it 
appears from the fable itself, that the last of the three 
daughters, in the person of Hera, and the last of the three 
sons, in that of Zeus, were actually so connected in his 
system, it is reasonable to conclude from the analogy of 
these instances, that the second of the daughters and the 
second of the sons, and the first of the daughters and the 
first of the sons, must have been similarly connected in it also; 
i.e, as the femimine and passive principle in each instance 
with its proper correlative masculine and active one. 

It is easy also to perceive that, according to a preconceived 
view of the causes and relations of things like this, a Power 
residing in the air might have been regarded a priori as pre- 
disposed to concur and cooperate with a Power residing in 
the earth; so that the former, in this concatenation of all 
natural causes and their effects, as typified by the Histia of 
Minos, should go along with the latter, as represented by his 
Pluto. In like manner, a Principle residing in the seeds of 
vegetables, and a Principle residing in the element of water, 
might have appeared to be naturally disposed to meet and 
cooperate together—so that the former, represented by his 
Demeter or Deo, should be matched with the latter, as repre- 
sented by his Posidon. Still more evident @ priori must it 
have appeared that the passive and feminine principle in the 
particular work and effect of animal or sensible production, 
without the active and masculine one, must be utterly im- 
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potent and unavailing for its proper effect and purpose; and 
therefore that the third of the daughters of his Cronos and 
Rhea, under the name of the Hera of Minos, and the third 
of the sons, under that of his Zeus, in such a scheme of 
physical causes and agencies as this, must necessarily go 
together. 

The first of these children indeed, whom Hesiod calls 
‘Iorin, is commonly supposed to have corresponded to the 
classical ‘Eor’a of the Greeks, or Vesta of the Romans; and 
it is usual in classical mythology to find this particular con- 
ception represented as singular of its kind, though feminine 
also; as a feminine principle incapable of union with any cor- 
responding masculine one, as sine pari et sine jugo— 

Ex Ope Junonem memorant Cereremque creatas 
Semine Saturni; tertia Vesta fuit. 

Utraque nupserunt ; ambee peperisse feruntur : 
De tribus impatiens restitit una viri™. 

But it is far from certain, as we may probably see by and 
by, that the ‘Ioriy of Hesiod was the ‘Eoria of classical 
mythology. Still less certain is it that this attribute of per- 
petual celibacy was any personal characteristic in the appre- 
hension of Minos of his ‘Iorfa. On the contrary, it must 
have been inconsistent in such a scheme as his to have pro- 
posed his ‘Ior/a as the type and impersonation of the passive 
or feminine principle in a general system of causes and effects 
of every kind, yet without a proper active and masculine one, 
similarly typified and impersonated, to correspond to it. It 
is usual also to explain the classical ‘Eorfa as the principle of 
fire, personified — 


Nec tu aliud Vestam quam vivam intellige flammam ™— 


An idea of her nature which might perhaps come nearer to 
the view of it probably taken by Minos himself. For his 
‘Iorla appears to have been actually proposed as the type of 
the atmosphere; which might easily have given occasion to 
her being regarded as the type of the element of fire, fed 
apparently by the air or atmosphere. And it was only con- 
sistent with this view of her nature, that the temples of Vesta 

m Ovid, Fasti, vi. 285. cf.the Hymn  Scholia in Platonem, vol. ii. 326. In 


to Aphrodite, 20-28: also, the Scholia Euthyphron, 351. 15. ap éorias. 
ad Vespas, 842. ap’ éorias apxomuevous : n Ovid, Fasti, vi. 291. 
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in particular were round, and finished in a dome or cupola at 
the top, so as externally to resemble the atmosphere; and 
that there were no images in them; for neither could the 
atmosphere be represented by any material likeness. And 
as the sun, and the moon, and the stars, always burning yet 
never consumed, appeared to the eye of sense to derive the 
aliment of their never-failing fires from the air or atmosphere, 
it was another peculiarity of these temples of Vesta, that the 
fires on her altars were not suffered to go out. 
Esse diu stultus Vest simulacra putavi : 
Mox didici curvo nulla subesse tholo. 


Ignis inexstinctus templo celatur in illo: 
Effigiem nullam Vesta, nec ignis, habent °. 


And these are characters of the Vesta of classical mythology 
which might very possibly have been derived from those of 
the ‘Iorfa of Minos. In shape too the atmosphere, as rd 
meptexov, was the avticro.xov of the earth; so that nothing 
might have appeared to Minos a@ priori more natural than 
that, in his great chain of causes and effects, the atmosphere 
and the earth should be linked together. Besides which, he 
might have known from tradition in Egypt, or else among 
the Greeks of his own time, that the atmosphere and the 
earth were the first of the component parts of the existing 
system of things, which actually came into being; and that 
nothing could be more agreeable to the order of nature, and 
the matter of fact from the first, than that they should go 
together in his system also. 

It is not less evident that such a Principle or cause as the 
power or virtue inherent in the seeds of vegetables, and 
typified by the second of the daughters of his Cronos and 
Rhea, must have been predisposed to concur and cooperate 
with such another as the power or virtue resident in the 
element of water, represented by the second of their sons. 
Water was the principal, almost the exclusive, pabulum of 
vegetable life, and well known by the ancients to have been 
soP. Nothing consequently could appear more consistent 


© Ovid, Fasti, vi. 295. cf. Plutarch, dite, 29-32: and the Hymn, eis ‘Eotiav 
Numa, ix. xi. Hesychius, Photius, and kal ‘Epi. 
Suidas, and the Anecdota, (264. 26.) P Cf. our Fasti Catholici, ii. 348 n. 
in @ddos. Also, the Hymn to Aphro- 
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than that the principle of vegetable life and the aqueous prin- 
ciple, typified respectively by his Ane and his Nocedav, should 
go together in the production and sustentation of the vege- 
table world. Still more necessary must it have. appeared 
that in the particular work and effect of the production, pro- 
pagation, and continuance of animal hfe and being, a femi- 
nine and passive principle of action, typified by his Hera, 
should be matched with a masculine and active one, repre- 
sented by his Zeus. 

And as nothing, which attains to its consummation by suc- 
cessive advances from one state of its being to another, could 
be considered perfect of its kind until it had arrived at the 
final result of all, it is manifest that, according to this view 
of the connections and interdependencies of things, the cycle 
of universal production, beginning in the material world, and 
passing from that into the vegetable, could be supposed to 
have attained to its perfection only in the animal and the 
sensible. And again, as the natural state of any subject is 
the perfection of its proper nature, whatsoever that may be, 
the resulting and final state of such a process as this must 
_still be regarded as virtually the first; and the process itself, 
considered as something cyclical, (i.e. going on in the same 
way perpetually,) even as summed up and completed in this 
result, must be supposed to begin de novo from the point at 
which it might appear to have ended, in order to pass 
through the same stages again. And this would explain why 
the last and youngest of the sons and daughters of his 
Cronos, in the apprehension of Minos, would require to be 
treated as the oldest ; because both the end and the beginning 
of a series of causes and effects, the several links of which 
were typified and represented by these several sons and 
daughters, each in its order by each, were thus summed up 
and concentrated in the last. 

Nor would it be inconsistent with this view of the nature 
of his Zeus and Hera, as thus representing in his system the 
highest and most comprehensive and perfect forms of life, to 
conceive of them and to propose them also as the types of 
the sun and the moon. It is manifest that his Zeus and his 
Hera, who succeeded to the power and jurisdiction, and also 
to the reciprocal relations of his Cronos and Rhea—and yet 
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by virtue of their natural descent from them—by virtue of the 
same descent inherited their nature also; so that if Cronos 
and Rhea were the sun and the moon in ¢hat older system, 
the Zeus and the Hera of this system also must have been 
the sun and the moon too. It requires no argument to prove 
that the Zeus and the Hera of this system were just as com- 
petent for such a purpose as the Cronos and the Rhea of the 
older one. The philosophers of antiquity, who made it their 
business to rationalise, and reduce to something like uni- 
formity, the complicated system of the Polytheism of old, 
seem to have come to the conclusion at last that every mas- 
culine conception of the divinity was to be summed up in the 
sun, and every feminine one in the moon4: and in arriving 
at this conclusion, so long after the time of Minos, they were 
probably only realising that view of the same distinctions and 
relations, which he had taken, and embodied in his own 
theogony, so long before *. 


Section VII.—On the etymons of the names of the six 
Principles of Minos. 


The first observation which we may make on these names 
is that, excepting that of Anuyryp, there was none of them, 
in all probability, older than the time of Minos, and none 
of them consequently, but what may be supposed invented 
for, and bestowed upon, these principles by Minos himself. 
The Anyjrnp indeed of Hellenic mythology must have been 
as old as the Eleusinian institution of Eumolpus, or the 
Thesmophorian one of Triptolemus ; i.e. 50 years older than 
the time of Minos. It is observable however that the com- 
ponent parts of this name being Az and Mijrnp, the idea de- 
noted by the name must have been that of Terra Mater. 
The Anpytnp of Minos, on the other hand, if that was her 
name in his theogony, was the principle of vegetable life, in- 


* We learn from Hesychius that ‘ExaropSaios, which in Attica was a 
title of the sun, in Crete was a title of Jupiter. ‘“ExarouBaios* 6 ’Amé\\av 
mapa AOnvaios, kai Zeds ev Voptivn, kal mapa Kapoi kai Kpnoiv. And this 
must do much to confirm our conclusion that the Zeus of Minos was 
handed down in Crete from the first as the same with the sun. 


a Cf. our Fasti Catholici, iii. 93sqq. liani Imp. Oratio in Regem Solem. 
Also, Plutarch, De Placitis,i. 6. Ju- Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 3. p. 53. lL. 4. 
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herent in the seed of plants; and between such an idea as 
that, and the idea of Terra Mater, there was nothing in 
common. And this may very reasonably lead us to suspect 
that Anyyrnp could not have been the actual name invented 
by Minos, and bestowed upon the second of the daughters of 
his Cronos and Khea, as the type and impersonation of the 
third of the causes and principles in his system, explained as 
above. 

And here the Cretan gloss, on the more common Hellenic 
name of Anujrnp, comes in opportunely, to confirm this sus- 
picion: for it may well be supposed that the proper Cretan 
name, for the Anyyrnp of the rest of the Greeks, must have 
been that which was given her by Minos himself. Now this 
Cretan name was Ayo: and Ano was that kind of name which 
in any dialect of the Greek language would be derivable from 
dna or dyal, exactly after the same analogy as a multitude of 
others, which might be specified, from their cognate themes *. 


* That And or Anal was the Cretan for barley (or xp6ai in common 
Greek) has been observed !. 

As to the application of the name of An® to the same person as the An- 
pntnp of the Greeks in general—Anw 2" Anunrnp—Anere* etipiokere. map 
6 twes Kat THY Anuntpay Anw héyovat, dia TO Tos evT’VyXavovTas avTH THV 
Ovyarépa ((nrovon) Aéeyew, Ayers’ 6 eotw, Evtpyoes—Ano* 7 Anunrnp... 
kal yap jvika mepinpxeto eis Cyrnow ths Ovyatpos adtns Kat evonutopov 
€eyov mavres, Aijets’ ToutéoTw* Etpnoes...7) mapa TO daiw, TO Kaiw* ore 
peta Aaurddey eCyrer tiv Ovyatépa... i) ynw tis eat, mapa Tpomny Tod 
yappa «is d&Xta. 7) An® rapa tas Snds* ot yap Snai mpooayopevovrat td 
tav Kpntav ai kpiOai—Arnete’ Evpyoete* map’ 6 tives Kal tiv Anuntpav 
An® déyovar, Sia TO TOvs EvTvyxavovtas aditn CyTovon Thy Ovyatéepa héyev 
Anets, 6 eat Evpnoes. A name analogous to this would be that of Oia; 
and that too was applied to Anunrnp: “Ioudos®. . "Eore yap odds. . 1) ek TOV 
Spaypdrev cvvayonevn S€opn’ kal OVAW 1) Anprrnp. 

With regard to the formation of such nouns as these, compare Hesy- 
chius, "EuBio" mémactar rapa 76’ EuBdérew, os 7 Awpd, kai AeEd—Ep- 
Spopa’ Anynrnp* ev “Adtkapvdoo@— Emdvoapern, EXevOa ... kal er@vupov 
Anpntpos mapa Tapavtivas kat Svpaxovaolois—Evdaca’ 7 ’Adpodirn év Supa- 
kovaits—Kapko* Aapia—Kepdo ddomnE— Kuve’ kivnots’ Awpieis—Ke- 
Wvdpa’ Kpyyn, ATis TO mpdtepov ’Eureda mpooryopevero (cf. in Heda)— 
Kuvo* dopadeud tis—Aexo—Moppo" 6 tets Moppo—Mopda* 7 Adpodirn 
—IlepiBacw* 7’ Appodirn—Tavpo* 7 ev ratvpos” Apreuts—T pamelor’ iéperd tis 


1 Pag. 331 n. 2 Hesychius. 3 Etym. M. 4 Ibid. 
5 Schol. ad IL. 1. 685. Ajere. 6 Apoll. Rhod. i. 972. and the Scholia. 
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And 6na or dnal being the Cretan for barley, Aj® so formed 
from either, agreeably to the same analogy, denoted the ve- 
getable principle, as restricted to, or as exemplified in, that of 
barley; the principle of vegetable life, inherent in the seeds 
of barley. And this being the literal meaning of such a 
name for the third of the physical causes of Minos; we need 
no explanation of the reason of its being taken from one of 
the seeds of the vegetable world, and from the virtue 
supposed to reside in that, but the fact that this was the 
seed of barley, the first and oldest, and most sacred of the 
Cereal grains, according to the tradition of the Greeks on 
that point; the proofs of which we collected in the second 
Dissertation *. And such being really the meaning of the 
Anw of Minos, it is no wonder that the rest of the Greeks 
should everywhere have substituted their own Anyyjrnp for it; 
because, in reality, and as referrible alike to the fruits of the 
ground, and to this one of them in particular, there was no 
difference, except in name, between the An» of Minos and 
the Anpyrnp of the rest of the Greeks. 

And having begun with this name of Aya, if we may be 
allowed to take that next, which appears to have been asso- 
ciated with it in the cv@vyia of Minos themselves, and so pass 
from the name of his Ane to that of his [ocedév—the first 
remark which we may make on that is, That in Homer it is 
always [ocedawyr (i.e. Locednav) never Llooedévt. The second 
is, that the name in this form of [Tloce.dnev evidently resolves 
itself into two elements, [I]éo1s and And; the latter of which 
would be the name of Minos’ Anuijrnp, the other, to judge 
from its first and most obvious construction, must have been 
*AOnvnow —Tparelopdpos’ 7... ore adtn Te Kai) Koopo cvvdiémovot ravtTa Ta 
tis AOnvas icpeia K,7.X.—Koppo 8 (kooud)—Kepdo" 4 dd@mn€, mapa Tv 
xepSoovrny, TovTEedte THY Tavoupyiay, as Eidod€a, Kida, Kai “YwurvdAn ‘Yo 9— 
"lac !9—Bpifo Beds mapa Andiows, mapa To Bpi¢ew!! K,7.X. 

t+ That this was something unusual, as referred to the idiom of later 
times at least, may be inferred from the comment of the Scholiast on the 


(idip. Coloneus, 1494; where Ilocesda@vio occurs for Tlocedavio. Avo, 
says he, keira TO x. 


x Page 288. 
7 Harpocration: cf. Etym. M. tpa- you: cf. Etym. M. repda. 
areCopdpos. 10 Scholia in Plutum, 639. cf. ad 
8 Anecdota, 273. 6. vor. 


9 Scholia ad Eqnites, 1065. Aatéap- 11 Etym. M. 
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the common Greek term for husband in English, or maritus 
in Latin: so that [locvednov, on this principle, must have 
been a proper name, composed of elements which, literally 
construed, denoted ‘** the husband of Ano.” 

Now it is far from inconceivable that such a name might 
have been given by Minos to the impersonation of the aqueous 
principle in his system, in its proper relation to the imper- 
sonation of the principle of vegetable life in the same; simply 
for the reason which we have so often pointed out—That 
water is the great source and support of vegetable life—water 
both fertilizes the ground, and stimulates into activity and 
development the principle of life, inherent in the seed, and 
buried in the ground. We learnt from Plutarch y that Posi- 
don, at Troezen in particular, was regarded as the greatest of 
the cosmogonic powers, to which the people of that place 
offered the first fruits of their harvest every year; and we 
may infer from the Scholiast on Pindar2, that he was pro- 
bably held in similar estimation at Mantinea. We have seen 
at least from the account which we had occasion to give of 
the Panionic institution of the ancient Ionians, before their 
migration from the Peloponnese itself, that he must have 
been proposed and recognised as the greatest of the cosmo- 
gonic powers every where in the ancient Achaia*. Lastly, 
we have learnt also from Pausanias’ account of the Aéoznowa?, 
that in the opinion of some of the Greeks she passed for the 
daughter of Demeter and Posidon. And this virtually recog- 
nised [locedév as the husband of Demeter, either for the 
reason just assigned, that the aqueous principle personified, 
and the principle of vegetable life personified also, from the 
nature of the case, must stand to each other in the relation 
of husband and wife—or virtute termini, and from the evident 
derivation of the name itself—or because it had been tradition- 
ally handed down from the time of Minos, that the Toceddv 
of his system was proposed as the husband of his An® from 
the first *. 


* Tt is no objection that, though aéocs in composition with An® would 
properly become Ilootdnay, the form of the word de facto was always 
Tloce:dny, or Tocedav. There is no doubt that it was first lengthened 


Y Vita Thesei, vi. 2 Ad Olymp. xi. 83.*Av trmoot. 
@ Vol. iii. page 365 sqq. b Supra, p. 304, note. 
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The name of ‘Ior{y is commonly explained as if it were the 
Tonic form of ‘Eorla, the Greek for hearth or focus. But 
though the hearth, in the belief of the ancients, was sacred to 
Vesta, the truth of this etymon of the name of ‘Eorén itself 
may well be questioned. This word does not occur in Homer, 
but it does in Hesiod; and the form in which it occurs is 
that of ‘Iorin +, not “Eor’n—though ‘“Eoriy occurs in him also‘, 
as distinct from ‘Ilorin. Now the Greeks gave the name of 
TO Teptexov to the atmosphere, as something which enveloped 
and embraced the earth on all sides; and the Hebrew lan- 
guage also gave the firmament, in the sense of the atmosphere, 
the name of Rechiang, likewise denoting expansion. In our 
opinion, ¢hat was the idea which Minos intended by this 
name of the first of his principles, his ‘fo7iy or “foria; the 
idea of that which as a great mantle or cloak every where 
enfolded the earth. And as one of the senses of tordoy in 
Greek too is that of a web or sheet, in all probability the 
true etymon of this name was the Greek ioriov, in this sense 
of a web or sheet, metaphorically applied to the atmosphere. 
We are told by Porphyry 4 that this idea of the visible hea- 
vens, the firmament, or the atmosphere, in the mystical sense 
of a garment, had occurred to the ancients: Tév radaév kat 


by the poets, for the sake of the metre. The Etym. M. has this gloss on 
Llocedav: Ta eis ay mepromepeva ov mapadnyerat hice paxpa’ oiov Krnot- 
pav Acéixpav. To S€ Wocedav pice: paxpa mapadnyerat. eikdtws ovv oeon- 
petora. And yet Ioodjiov, which recognises by implication Tootdnor, or 
Iloowdjos, occurs in Homer: 


*EvOa dé ré oh ayopn Kadov Tootdyiov apis. 
(répevos scil.) ~ Od. Z. 266. ef. Il. B. 506. 


+ Cf. also the Hymn to Aphrodité, ver. 22, where too it is ‘Iorin, not 
‘Eotin. In the Hymn, «é’. Eis ‘Eoriay kai “Eppa, the first verse begins 
with ‘Iorin, though the title, we see, has “Eoriay. Cf. also xy’. ‘Iorin in 
the sense of focus, or hearth, occurs Od. T. 304 also. 

The very common sense of ioziov or ioria in Greek for the sail or sails 
of a ship (adppevoy or dppeva) is evidently founded on this first and proper 
one of a cloth or sheet; all sails being cloths or sheets of a certain kind. 
Hesychius has a gloss ‘Iota, ) iaivovea (yun); which might have been 
meant of the ‘Ioria of Minos herself, as the personification of the principle, 
the sensible expression of which was the atmosphere. 


€ Opp. et Dies, 732. 4 De Nympharum Antro, cap. xiii. 
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TOV ovpavov TéTAor, EipnKdTwV, oloy OeSv ovpaviay TeplBAnua. It 
was much more obvious and more natural to regard it as the 
great robe or clothing of the earth. 

The name of [Aovr@y, the principle coordinate to this, is 
derivable from IIAodros, according to the same analogy as 
gitav from otros, and a multitude of other words similarly 
derived in Greek; and as oitwy, so derived, would denote 
the repository or storehouse of grain, so must TAovrav, as 
derived from HAotros, the repository or storehouse of wealth. 
It would be difficult to say, on what ground of analogy such 
a name could have been applied to the Pluto of the later my- 
thology, the king of the nether world—but very conceivable 
that it might have been given to the second of Minos’ prin- 
ciples, as something residing in the earth—the principle of 
life and action inherent in the earth itself—the first or pro- 
per effect of which was the production of the fruits of the 
earth—and so wealth and riches—precisely that which, ac- 
cording to the Greek grammarians‘, was first and properly 
denoted by [otros itself. 

The name of the “Hpa of Minos, in like manner, is com- 
monly explained as if derivable from épa terra; and “Hpa 
herself, as if the same with épa, terra: "Hps' cal “Hpav tiv 
yiv'—KEt dicunt theologi ipsam esse matrem deum, quee terra 
dicitur. unde etiam et porca eis acrificatur». And this view 
of her nature, as the mater deum, and so far as identical 
with the earth, the magna mater itself, would be much more 
justifiable than that of the etymon of her name, which would 
derive it from épa, terra. The Etym. M., on the other hand, 
among other explanations of the name, supposing Hera the 
same with the air, derives it from dip, by imépOecrs, or trans- 
position, of the lettersi. But in our opinion, it would be just 
as allowable to derive it from ‘Péa, or ‘Pén, by a simple me- 
tathesis of one letter, as from épa, or djp. And if she herself 
was really intended of the moon, in the system of Minos, 
just as much as Rhea, in the older scheme from which his 
was derived, and if she really succeeded to the place of Rhea 


© Cf. our Fasti Catholici, ii. 271. and & Hesychius in voce. 
note. h Servius, ad Ain. viii. 84. Tibi Ma- 
‘ Cf. Hesychius, in EvmAouroy ka- xuma Juno. 


vovy. See supra page 287. i The Etym. Magn. “Hpa. 
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in that scheme, there is no reason why she might not have 
succeeded to her name also, simply modified in this manner. 
And thus the true etymon of the classical name of “Hpa, as 
much as of that of “Péa, ultimately will be the Hebrew 
Tree, the most appropriate denomination of the moon at the 
full. 

Lastly, the name of Zevs also is explained by some of the 
grammarians of antiquity, as if derived from that circum- 
stance of his personal history, in contradistinction to the rest 
of the children of Cronos and Rhea, his living from the mo- 
ment of his birth, as none of the rest did‘. That the idea 
of life was involved in this appellation, and that the notion 
of vitality, as inherent in the subject, of which it was predi- 
cable, in an eminent manner, was at the bottom of it, we 
have no doubt. And that being the case, we observe, i. That 
the Cretan form of the name was Zav or Zav, not Zets, from 
which too (as we shewed in our Origines Kalendariz Italicze!) 
the Janus of Numa Pompilius derived his name. ii. That 
Zav, or 6 Zav, in the Cretan dialect, was the same as (6r, or 
6 ¢év. iil. That a cycle, and especially a Julian cycle, like 
the Octaéteris, as something, which in its own nature was 
equally well adapted to go on in the same way either for- 
wards or backwards perpetually, was so far a type of dura- 
tion which had neither beginning nor ending, but went on 
constantly in the same way. In our opinion, the Zebs or Zav 
of Minos was so called, because he was the representative of 
such a cycle; and therefore ‘O (@v kar’ é£oyjv. 


k Cf. Etym. in voce. at Elis also the name of Ze’s was Zay, 
1 Vol. i. 371 sqq. Cf. Pausanias, or Zay. 
v. xxi. 2, from which it appears that 
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CHAPTER IV. 


On the confirmation of the Epoch of the Correction of Minos, 
September 23 B. C. 1260. 


Srecrron I.—On the fable of the Bees of mount Ida in Crete ; 
and its connection with the birth of Zeus. 


& 


’ if / > € X ” a 5 
Ev Kpnrn A€yerau elvan lepoy avtpov peAtooar, Ev © p.v0o0X0- 
a Oe / \ / \ > Ba id b] f ta) EA 
yovou texeiv Péav tov Aia, kat ovK EaTwv OoLov ovdeva Taped ety ovTE 
Oedv ovte Ovnrdv. ev d& xpdvm apwpicpévwe pata Kal” ExacTov 
7) Xpove PETES A OUTS 
+ tal 3 , >] nN 7 Le on oS / 
gros mAeloTov éxAauTov ex TOD oTndaiov Tip. TovTO dé ylwecOaL 
Lal 4 3 / \ cal \ >) Lad / * 12 
pv0odroyovow oTav exfen TO TOU Atos Ex TIS YEVETEWS Ala. KATE- 
xouer d€ TO dvtpov tepal peduTTaL, Tpopol ro} Aws™—Didymus 
in Libris “Egnyjoews Tuvdapixns ait Melissea Cretensium re- 
gem primum diis sacrificasse, ac ritus novos sacrorumque 
pompas introduxisse. hujus duas fuisse filias, Amaltheam 
et Melissam", que Jovem puerum caprino lacte ac melle 
nutrierunt °— 
Nunc age naturas apibus quas Jupiter ipse 
Addidit expediam ; pro qua mercede canoros 
Curetum sonitus crepitantiaque era secute 
Dictzo coeli regem pavere sub antro P— 


To 6€ mavtwv mapadofdratov Kal pvOod\oyovpevov Tepl TOV jeALT- 
TOV odK akiov mapaduneiv. Tov yap Oedv hacw, ADdvaroy pvijnv 
TiS Tpos adtas oixerdtynTos SiadvdAdéar BovdAdcuevoy, GAAdEaL MEV 
THY xpdav avtov, Kal Toujoar XadK@ xpvooeded TapaTAnoiay’ 
Tod ToTov © dvTos BYnAod Kal’ dwepBoAnv, kal TvEvpaT@V TE [MeE- 
yddrov ev adtt@ ywopuéveorv, kal xLovos TOAXijs TinTOvONs, avEeTTaL- 
aOjrovs avtas Kal amabeis moujoat, SuoxEpmepwtdatous TOTOUS VE- 
pouevas 4. 

The first observation which may be made on this fable is, 


m Antoninus Liberalis, Metamorph. Zenobii Proverbia, Centuria ii. 48. °A- 
xix, parGelas xépas: Callimachus, Hymnus 
n Vide supra, page 234 n. in Jovem, i. 48. De Jove infante : 


© Lactantius, i. xxii. cf. Diod. v. jo: 
Sb 8 e6hoao miova malov 
aivyos "AuadGelys, em) de yAuKd knplov EBpws. 
yevto yap ekamwaia TMavakpidos tpya weAloons 
"datos ev bpecot Ta TE KAEloVEL TIdvaKpa. 
P Georgica, iv. 149. 4 Diodorus, v. 70. 
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that the peculiar diet of infants in the east, from time imme- 
morial, appears to have been a mixture of butter and honey. 
Among the Jews, this may be inferred from the allusion 
which occurs in Isaiah, in reference to the child, the birth of 
which was there promised': Butter and honey shall he eat; 
that he may know to refuse the evil and choose the good; 
i, e. before the first dawn of reason and judgment, and dur- 
ing the state of infancy properly so called. In the Epistle 
ascribed to Barnabas, honey first, and then milk, is re- 
cognised as the diet of children: Ti oty 7d ydda xal pédc; 
O7L mp@rov TO madlov pédute eita ydAakte Cwomoretras S—and 
some such custom must have been the foundation of the rule 
which appears to have been observed by the primitive church in 
the east, whereby Neophytes, after their baptism, were made 
to taste a mixture of honey and milk. That honey was the 
ordinary diet of new-born children, among the Greeks also, 
may be inferred from the legend in Homer, relating to the 
daughters of Pandareust: and from the Scholia on the The- 
smophoriazuse": Kal dAdws od ydda apdtepov tots Bpépeow 
edidovav, GMAG pede Gmodelyew: and from what Pindar sup- 
poses of the nurture of the infant Iamus, for the first five 
days after his birth, duende? io pedrtooavY, i. e. as the Scho- 
hast explains it, with honey: @yoi 8 tov “Iauov iad dpaxdv- 
Tov peitt tpapyva. The fact of this custom then was com- 
petent a priori to have supplied the foundation of the popular 
belief, which appears in the above fable; viz. that the infant 
Zeus also, who must be fed with the usual nourishment of 
new-born children, as soon as he was born was fed with 
honey; and with honey furnished by the bees of Ida, where 
he was born. 

It appears further from the fable, that in return for this 
service, these bees were rewarded with certain distinctions, 
not before enjoyed. The question is then, what bees? and 
whether bees in general, or a particular class of bees? Ac- 
cording to the construction which Virgil puts upon the fable, 
they would seem to have been bees in general; nor would it 
have suited his purpose in that part of his Georgic, in which 


® Isaiah, vii. 15. cf. Job, xx. 17. u Cf. ad Vers. 813. Td ordua memAn- 
s Hpistola Barnabe, cap. vi. pwmevov. 
t ¥. 66-69. Y Olymp. vi. 78. cf. ad 88, 89. 
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he was proceeding to describe the instincts and habits of the 
bee in general, to have put any other upon it. But the truth 
is, they were the bees which rendered this service to the 
infant Zeus, which were thus rewarded by him for it; and 
these must have been the bees of the locality where he was 
born. 

What then were these distinctions and privileges? Accord- 
ing to Diodorus, they were two; a change in their colour 
and appearance ; and a power of resisting such physical evils 
as cold and wind, which they did not before possess. As to 
the first of these, Virgil also recognises a distinction of that 
kind, between one class of his bees in general, and another— 

Ut bine regum facies, ita corpora plebis. 
Namque ali turpes horrent: ceu pulvere ab alto 
Quum venit, et sicco terram spuit ore viator 
Aridus: elucent aliz, et fulgore coruscant, 
Ardentes auro et paribus lita corpora guttis. 
Hec potior suboles *. 

And this peculiarity of the better and the nobler sort 
could not be more summarily, yet more correctly, exprest, 
than it is in Diodorus’ description of the change wrought in 
the colour of the bees of Ida, from what it was before to 
what it now became, a mixture of gold and brass—a bright 
bronze or burnished colour. 

As to the second, or new powers of physical endurance, 
Mount Ida, as Diodorus himself observed, was notoriously 
lofty, and consequently bleak and cold, exposed to winds and 
storms; the bee, on the other hand, was the tenderest of in- 
sects, and the least capable per se of resisting such physical 
evils as those. It is clear that the return made to them, for 
the service which they rendered to the new-born Zeus, did 
not consist in changing the character of Mount Ida in that 
respect. If so, in what could it have consisted, but in 
changing the natural powers of the bees of this quarter, in 
resi§ting or sustaining such evils—to which they had always 
been liable before, and to which they must continue to be 
liable still. If so, these bees constituted a privileged class of 
their kind, a family of tepal pédrcoa, the tenants of the cave 
of Dicte, both at and after the birth of Zeus. To these, and 


x Georg. iv. 95. 
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to these only, was it given, in return for the service which 
they had rendered to the new-born Zeus, to live exposed to 
the same physical evils and inconveniences, and on the same 
locality, as before—but without suffering from them in the 
same manner as before. 

The use then which we may make of this very curious 
fable is to infer from it that Zeus was born, or supposed to 
have been born, not at a time of the year, when though 
honey might be abundant, the bees themselves had nothing 
to fear from cold or storms, (for that would imply that he 
must have been born at the beginning of the summer quarter, 
in the ancient division of the yeary,) but critically at that 
period when honey indeed was most plentiful, but winter, 
with its physical hardships, the most formidable of all things 
to such an insect as the bee, was close at hand; i. e. not 
later than the autumnal equinox. And this would be per- 
fectly suitable for such an epoch as that of the correction of 
Minos, September 23; especially at this period in the history 
of time, B. C. 1260; when the mean autumnal equinox itself 
was falling October 3 and the true October 4. Nothing 
could be more favourable for the invention of such a fable as 
this, than the supposed birth of Zeus at this season; and 
possibly on this very day—which. was the epoch of the 
autumnal equinox itself in the sphere of Mazzaroth?, with 
which Minos, as we shall see by and by, was acquainted. 
The consequence of this coincidence would be that the privi- 
lege, earned by these bees, (exemption from the evils of winter, 
already close at hand,) would be precisely that of which they 
stood most in need. 


Section II.—On the time of consulting the oracle at Dicte 
in Crete. 

The scene of Plato’s dialogue De Legibus, which contains 
his scheme of a perfect polity, is laid in Crete, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cnosus. The speakers in it are three; an Athe- 
nian, whose name is not mentioned, a Spartan called Megil- 
Jus, and a Cretan called Clinias: a conjunction of characters, 
which is explained by the subject-matter of the dialogue 
itself, and by the historical fact that the two most celebrated 


y Vide Vol. i. 291 sqq. z Vide our Fasti Catholici, iii. 305. 
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modutetar, actually known to the ancients, were the Spartan 
of Lycurgus and the Cretan of Minos. It is further supposed, 
as the immediate occasion of this meeting and of this conver- 
sation, that the people of Cnosus were thinking of sending 
out a colony; but before they did so, were desirous of asking 
counsel at the oracle of Zeus in the cave of Dicte, and were 
sending these two, Megillus and Clinias, upon that errand. 

Now, with respect to the time of the year at which this is 
supposed to have been done; an idea of it may be derived 
from the following passage, at the beginning of the dia- 
logue2: AO. [ldvtws & 7H ye éx Kvaood 6d0s eis TO rod Atds 
avtpov kal tepoy, @s akovopev, ixavi), Kal dvadmavAa Kata THY 
6d0v ws eikos, mvlyous dvTos TA Vdv, ev Tois bWrAots Séevdpecty 
clot oxtepal. Kat Tats 7AuKiars mpéTov Av Huey ely TO Stavarrad- 
eodat muKva é€v adrais, Adyos TE GAAHAOVS TapapyvOovpevous THY 
600v &racav ottw peTa paotdyns diaTvepavar. KA. Kat pip éore 
ye, ® €€ve, ampoidvtt. KuTapittev Te év Tols dAceow tWy Kat 
KaAAn Oavpdowa, Kal AEwwOves, ev olow dvaTavopevor draTpiBoipev 
av. Mount Dicte, according to Strabo», was ten miles dis- 
tant from Mount Ida; and Cnosus, according to D’Anville, 
was upwards of 30—so that Dicte might well be represented 
as a good way off from Cnosus. The principal thing to be 
inferred from these allusions is that this Ocwpia was going on 
its errand in the summer: from which it will follow, that if 
the oracle also was accessible only at a stated time, that time 
must have been in the summer. 

Now, it may be inferred from the argument of the dia- 
logue, and from the commentary of the scholiast on the 
circumstances under which it was taking place, that the 
oracle could be consulted only at the time of the mysteries¢ ; 
TIpocexs & @pynwevovs emt 7d Tod Atos avtpov, tepov TodTo yevd-= 
Levoy ayidtatov, €v @ Ta cenTOTaTa Kal GppyTdrata TeV pvoT)- 
plop enetedeito °—-OU Ta peyiota TSV TOD Awos pvotyplov kal 
Tov Kovpijtwv éviepacda €héyero4: and it has been seen that, 
according to the profession of the Cretans themselves, the 
stated time of these mysteries of theirs was the same as that 


a Opp. Pars iii. tom. ii. p. 180. 10. mentum. 

De Legg. i. 4 Tbid. ad 180. 10. Aids &yTpor. 
Dixceq sobs € Supra, 375. 
© Comm. ii. 457. De Legg. i. Argu- 
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of the Attic. And forasmuch as we know that a particular 
ceremony took place once a year at these mysteries, yet in 
the cave of Dicte, (the setting a throne afresh for Zeus, at 
that time and in that cave, as if to be occupied and sate 
upon by him afresh every year in the place of his birth,) it 
may be reasonably inferred that his oracle was open only 
once a year, and that at the time of this supposed manifesta- 
tion of his presence. 

If so, and this @cwp/a was going to consult it at the stated 
time of these mysteries; then it may be collected from the 
circumstances under which the dialogue is opened, that they 
were going on this errand in the summer, and at that period 
of the summer, when the natural heat of the weather, espe- 
cially for the middle of the day, had not yet abated. And 
this would accord with the epoch of the correction of Minos, 
Sept. 23, as the date of his mysteries also. Nor could any- 
thing be better calculated to explain and illustrate the open- 
ing scene of the dialogue, than the knowledge of this fact— 
that the stated time of consulting the oracle of Dicte was 
either Sept. 23, or, as we shall see hereafter, 24 days before 
it—and that the Oewpia going from Cnosus, on this occasion, 
with a view to consult it, was going thither either on Sep- 
tember 23 or on August 30. 


Section I1I.—On the Curetes of Minos; and on their relation 
to the Primitive Equable year, and to the Octaéteric Cycle 
of Minos. 


The testimonies of antiquity to the existence of the Curetes 
of Crete, and to their nature, as an-order of beings inferior 
indeed to the gods, but superior to men, and so far a certain 
class of Aaipoves, analogous to the Idei Dactyli of Troas 
and the Corybantes of Phrygia, if not also to the Cabiri of 
Samothrace, have been collected®. The point to which we 
desire to direct the attention of the reader at present is 
that of their number. 

Mera 6& rovs Idaiovs AaxrtAous toropovar yevérdar Kovpyras 
evvéa. Tovrovs 6 ol pev pvOodroyotor yevéoOar ynyevels, of 8 
amoydvevs Tév *ldaiwy Aaxtiiwv!—Yrovootor 6& Tév ‘ldalov 


© Supra, page 339 sq: 350 8q. 434. £ Diodor. Sic. v. 65. cf. 64. 
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Aakridwr éxydrovs eivat tovs Te Kovpitas kat tovs KoptBavtas* 
Tovs yotv mpdrovs yevynbevtas év Kpytn éxatov dvdpas “ldafous 
Aaxrédovs KAnOjvat’ tovtwy 8 atoydvovs dact Kovpitas évvéa 
yevécOar&, K,T- A—"Eviot tovs Kovpyras «al KoptBavtas tovs 
adrovs timeAnpacw. yoav be Aros tpodeis obtor Kat PvdAakes. 
tives d& adtovs déxa activ, ddAou dé evvea. Hoay dé Tijs ‘Peas mai- 
des h—Tivés 8€ rovs adrovs tots Kovpyaw ctval pacww* éviot b€ Kat 
ths ‘Peas dradovs, dtd TOV Tod Atds daxptov yeyernuevous. OY 
apiudv of pev 6 of be U A€yovowi—(Todror) dé (the Cretan 
Zeus *) d€xa maidas yevvqjcat, Tovs dvopacbevtas Kovpntas’ mpoc- 
ayopedoa. d& Kal Tiv vaoov and Ths yuvarkds “Tdalav, ev 7 Kat 
TEeAEUTHTAVTA Tapyvat, Serxvuevov Tod THY Tapiy deEayevou TdToV 
pexpe Tov Kal? pas xpdvwrv—Evdwvos, rotauos tis mote pev Aias 
te kai "Epdurns cat Aaptons, viv 6 Tpaddgov Kxadovpévys, Tis 
Actas’ 6rt AdBpavdos cat Tavdpopos kai Tadagos 7) Zaddakos ot 
Kovpntes, cata ypnopov ent rv Kapiav éppavres, vuxtos émKata- 
AaBovons, emt tais dxOats aditod KarexowunOnoay. Tapa TO evdhoar 
ovv Evdwvov Tov moTtapov ovopacav |, 

The number of these Curetes, it thus appears, was handed 
down as either nine or ten. And having to choose between 
these, we shall see reason by and by to conclude that the 
former, not the latter, was their real number from the first. 
And this being assumed, then, along with the fact of their 
having come into existence simultaneously with an octaéteric 
cycle, it might suggest at first sight that they were the types 
of the years of that cycle. But though it was very possible 
that a cycle of eight years, in the Greek idiom, might be 
spoken of as one of nine, a distinction in the use of this 
idiom, of much importance to this question of the number of 
Curetes, has to be taken into account ; viz. that this idiomatic 
mode of speaking is never used of a cycle, except as a cycle, 
as something which was always to be reckoned from the first 
year of one of its proper periods to the first of another, and 
therefore might be so reckoned as to take in both. The 
Olympic and the Pythian period are both spoken of as a 
mevternpis, or cycle of five years; and yet the interval from 


$ Strabo, x. 3. 367, 368. vium, 453. 17. De Corybantibus. 
h Scholia in Lysistratam, 558. Kopv- k Diodor. Sic. iii. 61. De Atlanteis. 
Bavtes. 1 Etym. M. in voce. 
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one Olympiad or one Pythiad to another is never spoken of 
as either more or less than four years. In like manner, the 
octaéteris is often familiarly spoken of as an enneateris; but 
it 1s never spoken of, nor reckoned, nor in the nature of 
things could be, as a period of more than eight years. If 
then the number of the Curetes from the first, and ever 
after, was neither more nor less than nine, it cannot be ex- 
plained by the number of years in the octaéteric period, and 
by supposing each of the former to have been the impersona- 
tion and representative of one of the latter. It must be ex- 
plained on some other principle, yet without prejudice to the 
fact that both they and an octaéteric cycle of a certain kind 
might have come into existence together. 

Now the date of the Cyclico-Julian correction of Crete, as 
we have seen, having been September 23, B. C. 1800, it coin- 
cided with Athyr 17, Aira Cyclica 2707. The date of-the 
Primitive Thoth that year was July 9 at midnight; and there- 
fore the date of the Primitive Athyr was September 7 at 
midnight. And we have seen that, beginning with the first 
example of the kind, the date of the Egyptian Isia, Athyr 17, 
fEra Cyc. 2657, October 6, B.C. 1350, the equable term 
specially regarded in all such cases as these was the 17th of 
the primitive Athyr. The date of the correction of Minos 
then being assumed as B. C. 1260, it was 40 years later than 
B.C. 1800; and in 40 years’ time, in the ordinary course of 
things, a given equable term, like Athyr 17, would recede on 
a given Julian one, like September 23, ten days; but under 
particular circumstances (i. e. supposing a change in the type 
of Julian and of Equable noctidiurnal and annual time re- 
spectively to have intervened) it would recede only nine: so 
that if Athyr 17, at the beginning of these 40 years, was 
coinciding with September 23, at the end of the same it 
would be coinciding with September 14 *. 


* This is probably the explanation of the difference of statement, rela- 
tive to the number of the Curetes, whether ten or nine, which appeared 
above. Regarded as the types and impersonations of the recession of 
equable on Julian time, for a period of 40 years, under ordinary circum- 
stances, they would be ten; under particular circumstances, such as those 
which we have just pointed out, they would be only nine. 

KAL. HELL. VOL. IV. Hh 
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Now this was the case, as our General Tables shew, be- 
tween B.C. 1800 and B.C. 1260. The xxiid Type of our 
Tables of both kinds went out, and the xxiiid came in, Aira 
Cyclica 2746-47, and B.C. 1261-60. It follows that the 
recession of Equable on Julian time, from Atra Cyc. 2707, 
B. C. 1800, to Aira Cyc. 2747, B.C. 1260, which under ordi- 
nary circumstances would have been ten terms, de facto was 
only nine; and Athyr 17, Aira Cyc. 2747, which must other- 
wise have coincided with Sept. 13, B.C. 1260, de facto coin- 
cided with Sept. 14. 

It would seem then that the stated term, associated with 
such corrections of the Primitive Calendar as this Cretan 
one of the epoch of B.C. 1300, in the year of the correction 
of Minos, B. C. 1260, was nine terms behind the same Julian 
term, Sept. 23, with which it coincided B. C. 1300. It has 
been seen that the correction of Minos itself was adapted to 
the hypothesis that, though made actually in B. C. 1260, it 
was to be treated as made virtually 40 years before, B. C. 
1300. We are persuaded therefore that the difference be- 
tween the Julian equivalent of the primitive Athyr 17, B.C. 
1300, and its Julian equivalent, B.C. 1360, which was exactly 
nine terms, (the difference of September 23 and September 
14,) was the truth which he intended to convey under the 
names of these impersonations of his system from the first, 
his mystical Curetes. These nine Curetes were the nine days 
which equable time had lost in comparison of Julian, between 
the epoch of the earlier correction and that of his own. They 
were necessary to carry back the epoch of his own correction 
to that of B.C. 1300, and to reinstate the equable Athyr 17 
B. C. 1260 in the same relation to Julian time as the equable 
Athyr 17 B.C. 1800—and so far to make it indifferent, 
whether the principle of Julian time, embodied in the cycle 
of Minos, had come into existence on Athyr 17, Aira Cyc. 
2747 B.C. 1260, or Ara Cyc. 2707 B.C. 1300*. If this 


* These Curetes, taken individually, represented the one day by which 
the epagomene of the Primitive year differed from those of the Julian. 
They were nine in number, because there were nine such days between 
B.C. 1300 and B.C. 1260. And the epagomenz of the Primitive year 
being five in number, this may have been the reason why, according to 
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explanation is correct, it is superfluous to add how critically 
it confirms our calendar at each of these points of time, and 
in each of these kinds of reckoning, both the equable Cyclical, 
fra 2707-2747, and the Julian of the Ara Vulgaris, B. C. 
1300-1260. 


Section IV.—On the etymon of the name of the Curetes, and 
on the etymon of the name of Crete. 


With respect to the name of these Curetes, if it was first 
conceived and invented for those impersonations by Minos 
himself, it may be taken for granted that it must have been 
intended for all of them in common. Nor does it appear 
that the Curetes of Cretan fable, any more than the Cory- 
bantes of Phrygian, or the Dactyli of Trojan, had any 
but one name at first, applicable to their order in general, 
rather than to the individuals which belonged to it in parti- 
cular; though the imagination of later times found out par- 
ticular names for them all. 

And as to the etymon of this name, Hesychius observes on 
Koupites—Tijs pev devtépas ovAAaBis Tepiom@pevns, of THY TAev- 
pOva Kato.kobvTes, 61d TO KoupikOs avabedéoOar Tas Kopas’ Kov- 
pyres d&, mpoTapoguvopevov Tod dvopatos, veaviae kat €bvos Kpnrév. 
So that on this principle, there was a difference between 
Kovpiyres and Kovpytes. The former denoted the people of 
Pleuron, in Aitolia; the latter, an order of beings so called, 
in Crete. In the first of these distinctions, he referred to 
Homer— 


Koupyrés T €udxovto kat Airw)ol pevexappar ™— 
where the scholia also explain the name in the same manner, 


as derived from the practice of wearing the hair braided, 
and hanging in long clusters or curls, like that of xodpo. or 


Hesiod, the Curetes were said to have been the offspring of five nymphs, 
the grand-daughters of Phoroneus. Strabo, x. 3. 364b: “Haiodos pev yap 
‘Exataiov kal tis Popwvéews Ouyatpos wevre yeveoOa Ovyaréepas pnoiv— 


EE Gy ovpecar vipat Beal e€eyevovto, 
kal yevos ovtiOavay Satipev Kal aunxavoepyav, 


Kotpnres te Geot pidoralypoves opxnotnpes. 
Cf. Hes. Fr. xiii. 


m Jliad I. 529-599. 
Hh 
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xodpat. Tovs d& Kovpiras BiAapyxos bia tijs Evdexarns Tv toTo- 
piav Aicyxvarov toropety bia THy Tpudijv TvxElyv THs Tpoonyoptas’ 
X\day Te wAdKapos Gore TapOEvors aBpais* 
d0cv kaheiv Kovpira Aad zvecav®. 
And this is competent to prove that in the opinion of the 
ancients, howsoever accentuated the word might be, its root 
was xodpos or xovpn, the Ionic form of xdpos or kdépn, the com- 
mon term in Greek for a boy or a girl, and the only one for 
either which occurs in Homer. In fact Kovpnres, simply in 
the sense of veavia, given it supra by Hesychius, occurs in 
the Thad— 


Kptvdpevos Kovpyntas apiotnas Tavaxaior °. 


"Aua & GAXor Sepa Hé€pov Kovpytes ’Axaav P. 


There cannot therefore be much doubt that the name was 
derived from xodpos; and consequently that, as first applied 
by Minos to these impersonations of his, it could have denoted 
nothing more than “ the youths,” the veavia, the juvenes, the 
young men, kar éfox7v; only as the Doric form of xotdpos was 
xpos, the original form of the name was probably Keépnres: 
and it is observable that Kdépynres appears to have been that 
form of the name which was traditionally preserved in Crete. 
It is that at least which occurs in the Cretan inscription, re- 
ferred to supra 4. 

The most important inference however, which can be founded 
on this explanation of the name of the Curetes, is that the 
name of the island of Crete itself was probably derived from 
it. Among the etymons of this name at least which have 
been left on record, the most natural is that which explains 
it as per syncopen the same with Kovpyjrn, or Kwpirn, the land 
of the Kovpyres or Képnres. Kprjrn 6& A€yerat, ws of tadauoé 
dacw *, amd Gv exe? olknoavtwy Kovpyrar, oiovel Kovpytn kat év 
avyko7 Kprrns. of 6€ ad Kpnrds tivos atti Kpytny evépacar, 
viod Tod Aus. “Apptavos b€ hyot' Kpns ob Kpirn érdvupos, 6 Tov 
Ala kptwas év dper Atxtaim, bre Kpdvos eudorevev, O€Awv aa- 
vicar aitov. “Apxtas d€ tis ms A€yerar Kpenjtny ait avdpuacev. 
This ’Apxdas in Steph. Byz.t is ’ApxiAoxos— 


n Athenzus, xii. 37. Ont. 193. r Eustathius, ad Dionys. Perieg. 498. 
P Ibid. 248. 4 Page 379. 8 Cf. Steph. Byz. Kpfrn.  & Kpfrn. 
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Eivai pyoi tre * 
ET@VUpLOY THY viCov aro Kpntos Twos, 
tod Oi} yevouevov Bacidé€ws avtdxPovos Y— 
Tov d& “Appova citodeia meCopevov puyeiv eis Kpyrqv, kat yi- 
pavta tev TdéTe BacirevdvTwY Kovpirwy Evds Ovyatpa Kpyrnv, 
dvvactetaai Te THY TOMMY, Kai TO TpoTOD THY VHTOY “Iéaiav Kadov- 
pevny and THs yuvatkos dvopacat Kpjryv*—Apud Cretam regnavit 
primus Cres indigena, a quo Creta appellata: quem ferunt 
unum Curetarum fuisse, a quibus Jupiter absconditus est et 
nutritus. hi Cnosson civitatem in Creta condiderunt, et Cy- 
beles matris templum y. These names are evidently fictitious ; 
and invented simply to account for the name of the island. 
And yet these too are all connected with the Kovpyres2. The 
name of the Kovpyres, as that of the satellites and ministers 
of Zeus, had an histerical beginning, as much as that of Zeus 
itself. Both went back to the introduction of the worship of 
Zeus, and the institution of the Octaéteric cycle, in the island 
of Crete. This is sufficient, in our opinion, as a reason why 
the island itself should have been called Kpyjrn, in this sense 
of the land of the Kovpnres—particularly if it had no name 
before, or none which belonged to it in common. Nor is it 
more surprising that the Octaéteric Correction of Minos 
should have given name to Crete, than that the Nundinal 


Correction of ancient Italy should have given name to 
Umbria. 


Secrion V.—On the Minotaur of Crete, and its connection 
with the Octaéieric Correction of Minos. 

The improbable circumstances associated with the fable of 
the Minotaur are abundantly sufficient @ priori to raise the 
strongest prejudice against even the suggestion that this very 
fable, after all, might have had some foundation to rest upon. 
There are few things in the whole complex of ancient mytho- 
logy which we should be disposed at present to give up with 


* Ephorus scil. 


v Skymnus Chius, Orbis Descript. xiv. cap. vi. 123 H. 


545: Geographi Minores, ii. 31. z Cf. Ktym. M. Kpjres: Steph. Byz. 
x Diodorus Sic. iii. 71. Kpf7n: Pliny, H.N. iv. 20. 
y Jerome, Thes. Tempor. ad Ann. @ Cf. our Origines Kalendariz Ita- 
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less hesitation than this. The unnatural passion indeed of 
the reputed mother of this monster, the brazen cow, the por- 
tentous birth, partaking of the nature of both its parents— 
Semibovemque virum semivirumque bovem ‘— 

and the rest of the adjuncts and accidents of the fable, which 
are in character with such suppositions, no one could think 
of explaining on any rational principle. But it would be 
contradictory to the belief of all antiquity among the Greeks, 
and little consistent with the deference due from the moderns 
to the testimony of the ancients, on a simple question of fact, 
to doubt whether such a thing as the Minotaur, and in the 
island of Crete, and in the time of Minos, did once exist ; 
something traditionally connected with Crete and with Minos 
from the first, and something so called and so related, which 
possibly might be as probable, as the Minotaur of classical 
mythology was improbable and even impossible. 

It is a summary mode of disposing of these ancient fables, 
and saves a great deal of thought, a great deal of inquiry, 
and a great deal of trouble, to dismiss them on the very first 
hearing as unworthy of serious consideration ; and it is well 
calculated to flatter the self-love and conceit of the moderns, 
to make them believe they are so much more advanced, so 
much wiser and more knowing than the ancients, that fictions, 
which imposed on the understandings of men in former times, 
would not deceive a child at present. But it is very super- 
ficial and unphilosophical to judge of things only from prima 
facie and external impressions. The most extraordinary dis- 
coveries are not those which lie upon the surface. Every 
fiction and every myth, as it is called at present, handed 
down by tradition, comes recommended by testimony and by 
the belief of antiquity; and to reject it, without examination 
of any kind, is to do violence to one of the commonest and 
strongest of our natural instincts and predispositions—which 
inclines men everywhere to receive upon testimony what they 
must either be content not to know, or only from testimony. 
And if it is reasonable to suppose that men have always been 
the same rational beings as they are at present, and that com- 
mon sense in particular has not been the privilege of any one 


© Ovid, De Arte Amandi, ii. 24. cf. Tristia, iv. vii. 18. 
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age more than another; the most absurd and extravagant 
fiction, which for some reason or other, notwithstanding its 
prima facie absurdity, has commanded the belief of wise and 
sensible men in former times, on that very account alone, 
must be supposed to have had some foundation in truth. It 
is our duty therefore at the present day to prejudge nothing 
of this kind, without first considering whether it must neces- 
sarily have always been what it appears to be at present; 
whether the simplest, the most common, the most possible 
and probable matter of fact, in the history of the past, might 
not, in the course of time, come to be so distorted, so exag- 
gerated, so misrepresented and so disguised, as to assume at 
last a form as portentous and forbidding, as that of the 
classical story of the Minotaur itself. 

We have no doubt ourselves, that if this kind and degree 
of liberty has been taken with a simple matter of fact, in this 
instance of the Minotaur of Crete, the cause is ultimately to 
be traced to the mixture of the history of the Minotaur with 
that of the Aacpos of the Athenians; and that this falsification 
of the truth of history, with a view to a particular purpose, is 
to be laid to the charge of the tragic drama of antiquity. 
"Eouxe yap, says Plutarch 4, dvtws yaderov civar havi exovon 
move kal potoay anexOavecdar Kal yap 6 Mivas alet dueréder 
KaxGs axovov kal Nodopovpevos ev Tois “AttiKots POedtpors—and 
all, we may add, out of resentment of the national humilia- 
tion and disgrace of the Aacyds. The tragic drama of the 
Athenians in all probability is alone responsible for the in- 
justice thus done both to the character of Minos, and to the 
nature of the Minotaur ; and to each, for the very same reason, 
the connection of each with the dacpds. Nor is it any wonder, 
that in consequence of this systematic misrepresentation of 
the truth by the tragic poets, Minos should have passed with 
the Athenians of all succeeding times, as a monster of cruelty, 
who fed his Minotaur with the flesh of their sons and daugh- 
ters; and his Minotaur for a portentous and unnatural birth, 
whose instincts and predilections were worthy of its origin, 
and in character with the use to which they were put. 

We will begin then with assuming, as a simple historical 
fact, that something, which went by the name of the Mino- 
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taur, did once exist in Crete, and in the time of Minos: and 
thus much it would be impossible not to concede, without a 
manifest act of disparagement either to the common sense or 
to the honesty of antiquity. The question is then, What was 
meant by this name of the Minotaur? To which we reply, 
that the name of the Minotaur, in our language, is derived 
from the Greek; and in the Greek the form of the name is 
sometimes Muvéravpos and sometimes Muvdravpos—but that 
in either case, the word was compounded of the same ele- 
ments, Mivws and Tadpos. 

The next question then will be, What could be the mean- 
ing of a name composed of two such elements as these of 
Mivws and Tadpos, and in this form of Muvéravpos or Muvd- 
tavpos? Towhich also we may reply, it could be nothing but 
either “The Bull of Minos,” or “ The Minos-Bull”—and 
having to choose between these, we cannot hesitate to pro- 
nounce in favour of the latter, because the other meaning of 
the “Bull of Minos” would be contrary to the analogy of all 
such compound words in Greek; but this of the ‘‘ Minos- 
Bull” would be entirely consistent with it. 

Now this is an important conclusion. It follows from it 
that though the contemporary king of Crete, with whom tra- 
dition associated the Minotaur, was called Minos, the Mino- 
taur did not take his name from Minos, nor Minos his from 
the Minotaur; but both from something else, and that some- 
thing, in each instance, called Minos also: unless it should be 
supposed that Mivws, as the name of the contemporary king 
of Crete, meant one thing, and Mivas, as the first of the ele- 
ments in the compound name of the Muvéravpos, meant 
another. 

This name of Mévas, as a proper name, is not a common 
one in the Greek language. On the contrary, search through 
all classical antiquity as we may, we shall not find it applied 
to any individual, before or after, but this ancient king of 
Crete. It is equally evident that the name itself is not Greek. 
It has none of the marks of a proper name in Greek, nor 
does it follow the analogy of such names in Greek. Acvxa- 
Alwv, “ldopeveds, “Aptadvn, Paidpa, names which also occur in 
early Cretan history, and in the family of Minos itself, have 
the Hellenic stamp and character; but this of Minos, the 
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head of the family, has it not: from which distinction it 
seems only reasonable to infer that ¢his in particular was 
exotic in its origin, and either brought with its owner into 
Crete from some other quarter, or fetched by his contempo- 
raries from some other, to be bestowed upon him in Crete. 

The next observation which may be made upon it is, that 
if you divest it of the termination ws, which is merely an ac- 
cident of it, you reduce it simply to MIN ; and if you suppose 
MIN to be written without vowel characters, nothing remains 
of it but MN: and MN, simply so proposed, might be filled 
up in pronunciation in various ways—MIN or MHN or MNE 
or MNEY, and the like. Now it appears to have been a pe- 
culiarity of the ancient Egyptian alphabet, like the ancient 
Hebrew one, that it had no vowel characters, but left them 
to be supplied in the pronunciation, according to certain 
rules and distinctions which were best learnt by practice ; just 
as in the Hebrew, without points, they are done by means of 
the Matres lectionis®. The writers on the phonetic system 
of the ancient Egyptians inform us also, that the hierogly- 
phical name of the oldest of their sacred bulls, the Bull of 
Heliopolis, was simply MN, commonly read as MNEf; and 
between that name in this form, and the Greek Mveius, or 
Myvns, or Mivws—it is manifest there was no radical differ- 
ence. They were all reducible to one and the same ele- 
mentary form of MN, and they might all have been derived 
from it. Since then, it is known that one of these, Mveits, 
was actually a name in Greek for the Bull of Heliopolis, and 
another, Myvys, (though according to the fabulous history of 
the monuments and sculptures, the_pretended name of the 
founder of Memphis and of the oldest of their dynasties, and 
of their first and earliest legislator,) must be set down to the 
same category, and was simply the name of the Bull of He- 
liopolis personified—the third name, from its analogy to each 
of these, and to the primary and elementary form of them 
all, MN, in this shape of Mives, must be understood of the 
same bull too. 

From this fact then, that the name of Mivéravpos in Greek 
always denoted the Minos-bull, it may necessarily be inferred 


€ Cf. the Chevalier Bunsen’s Ancient Egypt. 
f Vide our Fasti Catholici, iv. 170. 
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that it must always have denoted the Mneuis or Menes-bull ; 
and therefore the Bull of Heliopolis: and from that fact too 
the inference is obvious, that the first idea of this bull in 
Crete must have been derived from the bull in Egypt; and 
that this Cretan bull, in all probability, was nothing more 
nor less than the Egyptian one, transferred to Crete. Now 
this was possible ; if the person who actually introduced it 
into Crete was Minos. We have shewn§ that this one of the 
sacred bulls of the Egyptians was as old in Egypt as B.C. 
1681 ; and consequently 421 years older than Minos. It is 
far from improbable that Minos himself came to Crete from 
Egypt; and therefore brought the worship of this bull with 
him: still less so that, even though not an Egyptian himself, 
he might have visited Egypt, (to which the curious and in- 
quisitive in his time resorted from all quarters, as to the 
centre of knowledge,) and might have become as well ac- 
quainted with its religion and its institutions, as a native 
Egyptian, before B.C. 1260. 

Again, this Bull of Heliopolis was sacred to the sun: and 
the bull appears to have been recognised in Crete also as an 
emblem of the sun*. A gloss occurs in the Anecdota of 
Mr. Bekker, on ’Ad.odvvios Tadpos * 6 FALos bd Tov Kpnr@v otrw 
A€yetau’ hacl yap tiv TéAw petorkiCovta tavpw (rov HALov) Tpocet- 
xacOevra sponyeioOat; from which, though corrupt as it stands, 
or incomplete, it may still be collected that on some occasion 
of the foundation, or change of the site, of a city in Crete, the 
sun was believed to have gone before, and pointed out the 
spot, in the form of a bull: and therefore that, if the sun 
was to appear in an animated or sensible form of any kind, 
none was so proper for it as that of the bull. 

Again, the worship of this bull in Egypt having always 
been connected with the Mneuis cycle of the Egyptians, we 
have shewn, in our investigation both of the epoch and of 
the decursus of that cycle, from its institution down to the 
birth of Ptolemy Epiphanes, in Egypti, that its proper mea- 
sure was the Julian period of 30 mean or actual Julian years; 
that the decursus of the cycle so measured went on regularly 
from the epoch, Oct. 8, B.C. 1681, to the ingress of the fifth 


* > Advovmos is probably a corruption of ’Apiovvios =’Eprovvios. 
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cycle, October 8, B. C. 1561; but that this having been the 
year which preceded the Exodus, and the last of the plagues 
of Egypt, the plague of the first-born, having included the 
first-born of cattle as well as of men in Egypt, the type of 
this fifth cycle was cut off at the very beginning of its proper 
period, (just as the Apis was, in the time of Cambysesi,) and 
the Egyptians were compelled to find a fresh Mneuis, and to 
begin a fresh reckoning of its proper cycle, in the second year 
of the Period until then, instead of the first—B.C. 1560, in- 
stead of B. C. 1561— just as they were, for that of their Apis 
cycle, in the time of Cambyses also. 

Now this being the case, let the epoch of the correction of 
Minos, Sept. 23, B.C. 1260, be reduced to this Mneuis 
reckoning, from B.C. 1560 downwards. The interval from 
a given day, B.C. 1560, to the same day, B.C. 1260, was 
exactly 300 years, ten cycles of 30 years. Consequently, if a 
Mneuis cycle had been in course Sept. 28, B.C. 1560, one 
would be in course Sept. 23, B.C. 1260; so that if the Mino- 
taur of Crete was really the bull of Heliopolis, merely trans- 
planted to Crete, no time could have been better chosen as 
that of its introduction, than this of the octaéteric correction 
of Minos, when the first of one of his cycles of eight years, 
now coming into existence along with one of these bulls as 
its living and sensible type, would exactly fall in with, and 
take up, and continue, one of those cycles of 30 years, proper 
to this bull from the first. 

Again, in the Scholiast on Homer, we meet with a curious 
tradition relating to the amours of Zeus and Hera, under the 
dynasty of Cronosk—Kpévov kat ‘Péas éyévovto viot dppeves 
tpeis, Zevs, Tovedav, cal” Avdys, Ovyarépes 5 tpets, “Eotia, An- 
pytnp, “Apa. tovtev dactv, éml this Kpdvov duvactelas jpdcOn- 
cav* * roy 6& Ala kcal “Hpay ént éviavtods tpiaxoclovs' ws dnote 
KadAiuaxos év devrépw Aitlov— 

"Qote Zevs eparile tpinkoaiovs evavTovs. 


The passage indeed is defective, which is much to be re- 
gretted, as it might possibly have told us something calculated 
to illustrate the other ovévyia: of Minos, Ioriy and TAovrav, Ano 
and [locedav, besides this of “Hpa and Zevs. It is plainly 
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however to be collected from it, that the courtship of Zeus 
and Hera in particular lasted 300 years, and having begun 
under the dynasty of Cronos was completed under his own. 
This very singular fable is explained by the fact that the 
Octaéteris of Minos, the mystical marriage of his Zeus and his 
Hera, as the types of solar and lunar time respectively, was a 
Mneuis cycle also, which took up and carried on the older 
one of the same denomination at the end of ten of its proper 
periods, 300 years. The period of this cycle was 30 years, 
and 80 years was the period of Kpdvos or Saturn also; and it 
might be said, in the style of allegory and fable, that the 
preparatory process of the union of solar and lunar time, ulti- 
mately effected in the octaéteric cycle of Minos, in other 
words, the marriage of his Zeus and his Hera, was going on 
all through the dynasty of Cronos—ten of his proper periods, 
300 years—and was consummated under that of Zeus, at the 
ingress of the eleventh. 

Again, in the poem ascribed to Claudian, De Laudibus 
Herculis, (a fragment at present, 137 lines in length,) there 
is an allusion to the Cretan bull, the capture of which, ac- 
cording to the popular account of the labours of Hercules, 
was the seventh of the tasks imposed upon him by Eury- 
stheus!—’EBdopuov émérafev GOAov tov Kpjta dayayeiv Tavpov. 
And according to the common account too, this bull was 
brought by Hercules alive from Crete to Eurystheus, and 
having been turned out by him in the Peloponnese became 
at last the bull of Marathon, to which some of the ancients 
attributed the death of Androgeus, son of Minos; and which 
they all agree in supposing to have been finally mastered, and 
either tamed or killed, by Theseus™. There can be no doubt 
however that this bull, which thus figures in the traditionary 
account of the labours of Hercules, and the Cretan bull, so 
well known to fable also as the Minos-bull, must have been 
the same. No bull but the Minos-bull could have been con- 
temporary with Hercules; and none but the Minos-bull and 
the bull of Europe was ever famous in Cretan story. We 
will assume therefore that if any statement of a peculiar kind 
concerning this Cretan bull is found in the author above 


1 Apollod. Bibl. ii. v. 7. m Cf. Plutarch, Theseus, xiv. Pausanias, i. 
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mentioned, it must have been derived from the history of the 
Minotaur. 

Now he has a statement of that kind, a statement from 
which we may collect the lunar date of the birth of this bull. 
Hercules had just destroyed the Erymanthian boar, and the 
poem proceeds— 

Fama celer toto victorem sparserat orbe : 

Auxiliumque dei poscebat Creta cruento 

Victa malo. Taurus medio nam sidere lune 

Progenitus Dictzea Jovis possederat arva®. 
A bull, as it goes on to describe it, breathing fire and smoke, 
and burning and blasting everything with the breath of his 
nostrils. 

This monster then had been born Medio sidere lune; and 
though that, at first sight, might seem to imply the full of 
the moon, in reality it means one or the other of the lunar 
dichotomies, or that state of the phasis when the orb of the 
moon is half light and half dark. Now it is perfectly allow- 
able to suppose that if the Minotaur was actually the type of 
an octaéteric cycle, and so connected with it from the first, 
that his life was dependent on the cycle—the length of his 
life and the period of the cycle were the same—the lunar 
epoch of the cycle in the course of time would come to be 
represented as the birthday of the type of the cycle. Let us 
then be permitted to assume that the actual date of the cor- 
rection of Minos was September 23, B. C. 1260; and that of 
the lunar dichotomies, each of which a priori would agree to 
the description of the Medio sidere lune, the first in reality 
was meant in this instance. : 

The ancients by the first dichotomy always intended the 
eighth of the natural lunar month, the Luna octava. On 
this supposition, the epoch of the cycle of Minos, and the 
traditionary birthday of the type of the cycle, Sept. 23, 
B.C. 1260, should have been the Luna octava. Now this 
year, in our General Calendar of lunar time, corresponded 
to Period x. 1.9; at which time the calendar was necessarily 
true to the mean moon. ‘The principal new moon in the 
year, Nisan 1, according to the Julian rule, bore date April 
22, at midnight. 


. Claudian. Opp. ci. 118. © Cf. our Orig. Kal. Ital. i. 233 sqq. 
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Lunar Calendar of the Fasti Catholici. 
Type i. Period x. Cycle i. 9. 


B. C. 1260. 


Moon of Nisan April 22 29 days. 
— Jar May 21 30 
— Sivan June 20 29 
— Thammuz July 19 30 
— Ab Aug. 18 29 
— Elu Sept. 16* 30 





8th of Elul, Sept. 23. 


This coincidence is too remarkable to have been produced 
by chance. We are justified in inferring from it that, who- 
soever was the author of this statement, it had some histori- 
cal foundation; that the cycle of Minos did actually bear 
date on the Luna octava, and that this fact had, in some 
manner or other, come to the knowledge of this author +. 


* Calculation in this instance confirms our calendar, and proves that its 
accuracy may be trusted implicitly. 
B.C. 1206. hy mi 78: 
Mean new moon, Sept.16 16 37 37 m.t. Greenwich. 
— 16 18 19 39 m.t. Cnosus, in Crete. 


True new moon, Sept.16 3 9g 12° m.t. Greenwich. 
— 16 451 14 m.t. Cnosus. 

+ In Photius’ account of the Varize Historie of Ptolemy Son of 
Hephestio, (Codex 190. pag. 152. 26,) there is a statement from his 
seventh book to this effect: ‘Qs Ocddwpos 6 TZapyobpaE tov Ala dyot 
yevnbevta emi Emta nuépas axatanavaroyv yeddoat, Kal dia TovTO TEeELOS 
evouicbn 6 €Bdopos apiOucs. 

The birth of Zeus was thus connected with the number seven. And 
though little authority might appear a priori to be due to such a statement 
as this, yet if the true lunar character of the correction of Minos could 
have been handed down to the time of Claudian, even a statement like 
this, connected with the same truth, is not to be summarily dismissed as 
unworthy of serious examination. Let us therefore consider it for a 
moment. 

Now in the first place, though we might be tempted to regard such 
a statement as possibly the mode and form by which and in which 
tradition might have handed down the hebdomadal character of the 
correction of Minos; yet by the true hebdomadal cycle, B.C. 1260, Dom. 
Lett. D, September 16, and September 23, must both have been the feria 
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Laying together therefore these several considerations— 
The uniform testimony of antiquity to the existence of some 
such creature as the Minotaur, and under that name, and in 
Crete, and in the time of Minos—The etymon of the name— 
The obvious meaning of the name so compounded—The 
absence in one of its elements of analogy to any term of 
Grecian origin, and its resemblance to the Egyptian MN, or 
MHN, or MNE—The consecration of a bull among the 
Egyptians under this name 420 years before the time of 
Minos—The cycle of which it was the type, instituted at the 
same time—The synchronism of one of these cycles in its 
proper order of time with the Octaéteric correction of Minos 
—The possible and probable derivation of Minos himself 
from Egypt.—Laying these considerations together, we say, 
we can draw only one inference from them, viz. That the 
Mino-taur of classical mythology was the Egyptian Mne, or 


quarta; and by the common solar cycle, of the same epoch, Dom. Lett. B, 
must have been the feria sexta. So that, on this principle, the laughter of 
Zeus, for seven days continuously after his birth, beginning and ending on 
the feria 42, or the feria 62, must have consecrated one of those ferie of the 
cycle, not the feria 74. 

But if the correction of Minos had a double date, the Luna prima, Sept. 
16, and the Luna octava, Sept. 23, then the birth of his Zeus might be 
supposed to have had a double date too, one the Luna prima, Sept. 16, 
the other the Luna octava, Sept. 23, just seven days asunder; and there 
would be a foundation a priori in that fact for this tradition, that the in- 
fant Zeus laughed without intermission from one of these dates of his 
birth to the other, and thereby consecrated, or rather made perfect the 
number seven: his birth being inchoate at the beginning of these seven 
days, and complete at the end. ¥ 

And here too it is proper to notice the tradition, already referred to, 
(supra page 126 sqq.), of the contest between Athena and Posidon for the 
possession of Attica. The date of this, as we have seen, assumed in the 
correction of Solon, was September 17. This was the next day to Sep- 
tember 16; and September 16 having been the reputed birthday of Zeus, 
the greatest, and, as it was commonly supposed, the oldest of the sons of 
Cronos, September 17 might naturally have been assumed as that of Po- 
sidon, the next in dignity and power to Zeus. Thus the date of his con- 
test with Athena must have been supposed the date of his birth; i. e. he 
must have been supposed to have laid claim to the possession of Attica, as 
soon as he was born: as it was a priori to be expected he would, if this 
fable relating to it was invented in Attica, and intended to flatter the na- 
tional vanity of the Athenians—as it most probably was. 
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Mneuis, the sacred bull of On, or Heliopolis, purposely in- 
troduced by Minos into Crete, from Egypt, and purposely 
connected with a cycle of eight years there, as it had always 
been with a cycle of thirty in Egypt—the epoch of the first of 
the former of which took up and continued that of the tenth 
of the latter. We thus account in the simplest manner for 
the origin of the fable of after-times. We save the credit of 
antiquity, which has always affirmed the existence of a Mino- 
taur; and we reduce this creature itself, from a monster and 
an impossibility, to one of the most possible conceptions in 
rerum natura. This production of the inventive imagination 
of the later Greeks, to the contemporaries of Minos had no- 
thing either unnatural in its origin, or portentous in its con- 
stitution ; and nothing barbarous or anomalous even in its 
name—except that it was half Egyptian and half Greek, yet 
even as such, carried with it no ideas or associations but 
two of the most familiar to the apprehension of a native 
Egyptian, or to that of a Greek conversant with the Egypt- 
ians of these times—the idea of the Mneuis, and the idea of 
a bull—that is, of the Mneuis in the form of a bull. 

It is by all means to be observed, that though the Egypt- 
ians had two sacred bulls, one of which was held in much 
greater honour and reverence among them than the other, 
the Mneuis bull and the Apis bull; Minos in particular 
could have known nothing of this latter, which first came 
into existence along with the Apis cycleP, 708 years after 
the Mneuis, 287 years after the time of Minos. It is also to 
be observed, that in cases of this kind, when the Egyptians 
assumed a particular animal as the type of a particular cycle, 
they assumed the period of the cycle as the measure of the 
life of the type of the cycle. The Mneuis of Heliopolis was 
the first assumed, as the representative of a cycle of thirty 
years ; the Apis of Memphis was the next, as that of one of 
25 years; the Ram of Thebes or Diospolis was the third 4, as 
the type of a cycle of 19: and we have little doubt that the 
goat was assumed in like manner at Mendes, as the type of 
a proper cycle of some kind too; though, from the defect of 
information about it, we could not undertake to define its 
nature, though we might propose a conjecture concerning 

P See our Fasti Catholici, ii. 408-528. 9 Ibid. iv. 217 sqq. 
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it. It was just as allowable for Minos to adopt an animal- 
type of a cycle of eight years. And as the life of the Mneuis 
in this capacity was limited to 30 years, and that of the Apis 
to 25, and that of the Ram to 19; so might that of his Mi- 
notaur be to eight years. And though while the animal-type 
of his cycle was absolutely the same with that of the first 
two of those other cycles, the length of his cycle, and for the 
same reason the length of the life of the animal-type of his 
cycle, was so different from that of theirs’,—various reasons 
for this distinction might be assigned ; but the principal one 
after all must be simply the fact of the difference of the 
cycles themselves, of which one and the same animal in each 
of these instances had been constituted the type. The term 
of the life of the type must depend on the period of the cycle. 
With a cycle of eight years, and a fresh type of the same 
kind for every cycle, Minos could have no alternative but 
that of changing the living type of his cycle every eight 
years. Nor have we any doubt that such was the rule pre- 
scribed for Ais cycle in Crete, as much as for the Mneuis 
cycle at Heliopolis, or the Apis cycle at Memphis, or the cycle 
of the Ram at Thebes *. 


* We had occasion in our Fasti Catholici, (iv. 164,) to observe, that 
though, according to the ancients the bull might live go years, and the 
length of the Mneuis cycle was probably determined at first by that as- 
sumption, yet before the institution of the Apis cycle, it had possibly been 
found out from experience that it did not uniformly live so long; and that 
might be one reason for assigning the bull, as the representative of the 
Apis cycle, a shorter life than the Mneuis one by five years. 

In the case of the Mneuis cycle, and in that of the Apis cycle, the ani- 
mal destined to represent it was designated for that purpose as soon as 
born, and even before it was born; and installed in that relation to the 
cycle, with great pomp and solemnity, within a certain length of time after 
its birth, (see our Fasti, ii. 501-514: iv. 329. 402. With respect to the 
rule of the cycle of Minos in this particular, we are inclined to believe that 
the full-grown animal, not the calf, was assumed at the proper time as the 
type of the cycle. According to Hesiod, (Opera et Dies, 434,) the bull 
attained to the maturity of its physical powers, at nine years old, i. e. at 
eight complete. And in our opinion, Minos’ bull, as the recognised type 
of the cycle, was a bull eight years old, a bull in the acme of his strength 
and vigour. His bull was consequently eight years old at the beginning 
of one of his cycles, and sixteen at the end; and the standard of the life 
of the bull, assumed or allowed by him, was 16 years. But we consider 
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It is also to be observed that though the visible type of 
the cycle of Minos was the Mino-taur; the real imperso- 
nation of it was his Zan or Zeus. The Minos-Bull itself, in 
connection with the cycle, was but the sensible or outward 
similitude and expression of the Cretan Zeus; just on the 
same principle, and according to the same analogy, as the 
Mneuis of the Rha or Rhe of On, and the Apis of the Osiris 
of Memphis. And it is a very important inference from this 
fact, that the Minos-bull standing in this relation to the 
Cretan Zeus, and Minos himself standing to both in the rela- 
tion of their first author; if Minos passed with posterity for 
the son of Zeus, there was just the same reason why he 
should pass with it also for the son of the bull: and there- 
fore for the son of his own Zeus, in the form of bis own bull. 
And we have only to suppose this idea to have been once ori- 
ginated, to account for the rise of the fable of the Rape of 
Europé, which adds nothing to this supposed parentage of 
Minos except the name of his mother, yet makes use of the 
ceconomy of a bull in making Minos the son of such a father as 
Zeus, and of such a mother as Europé, and of both, in Crete. 
And thus the explanation of the fable of the Minotaur, on a 
simple, consistent, and historical principle, leads step by step 
to the explanation of the most improbable circumstance in 
the history of Minos himself—that he was the son of Zeus, 
and in the form of a bull. 


it probable also that, in order to provide for the succession of such types 
of his cycles as these of the full-grown bull, at the proper time, in the- 
maturity of their physical powers, it was another part of his rule to set apart 
a calf at the beginning of each one of his cycles also, in order to be reared 
and trained up to maturity, as the future representative of the cycle, at the 
beginning of the next. On this principle, there would always be, in his 
system, two animals of this kind connected with each of his eycles; one 
the full-grown animal, the type of the cycle for the time being, the other 
the calf, or younger animal of the same kind, growing up to his maturity 
under the cycle of the time being, in order to serve as the type of the cycle 
next ensuing. The former would properly be called the ‘‘ Menes,” or 
** Minos,”’ the latter could be called by no name so properly as that of 
‘the Bull;”’ and both together may probably account for the compound 
name which posterity appear to have given to the representative of the 
cycle, the Muwa-ravpos, i.e. the Minos-bull, the Minos or Menes, and the 
Bull, both at once. 
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Section VI.—On the rpirry évveds of the Cretan Mysteries, 
and its explanation. 


There is a remarkable passage in Porphyry’s Life of Py- 
thagoras, relating to his visit to the cave where Zeus was 
reputed to have been born, and to the ceremonial of the ini- 
tiation there ': 

Kpytns & émBas, trots Mépyou potas mpooier Evds Tv Ldatwv 
Aaxtihor, tp’ dv wal exabdpOn 7H Kepavvia Ow, Ewbev pev Tapa 
Badrdoon mpnvijs exradels, viKT@p 6% Tapa ToTape, apvelov jéavos 
HaAXols €oteparapevos. eis 6& 70 “ldatoy Kadodpevov dvtpov Kata- 
Bas épia éxov pédava, Tas vevopuopévas TpitTas éevvéa Huepas Exel 
drerpiBe, Kat Kadynyice TH Art’ rév te otopyipevov ait@ Kar ros 
Opovoy eOeararo. entypapya 7 evexdpogtev ent To Taha, emuypawas 
IlvGayopas to Aut, ob } apyry 

"Ode Eavev * keira Zav, dy Aia kixAjoKovaew. 


The latter part of this passage is quoted by Cyril s, whereby 
the genuineness of the reading of the rpirras évvéa hyépas is 
attested. Of the Mépyov picra however nothing, so far as 
we are aware, is known at present; nor does the name of 
Mopyos or Mépyns occur among those of the Idi Dactyli 
which have been handed down +. But that is no reason why 
he may not have been one of the Dactyli of Crete; nor why 
these Méora: of his may not have stood in the same relation 
to him in the mysteries of Crete, as the Hierophante to 
Eumolpus in those of Eleusis. 

The most important circumstance of the passage is the al- 
lusion to a certain number of days, clearly supposed to be a 
stated one ; and equally clearly preliminary to the initiation, 
properly so called—the admission of candidates to an interior 
view of the cave in Ida, to the privilege of offering the paren- 
talial sacrifice to Zeus, and to that of contemplating with their 


* Apud Cyrill. Contra Jul. x. 342 C. 
“OS5e péyas Keira kK, Tr. 
+ In an extract from Antiochus, of Syracuse, apud Dionys. Hal. Ant. 


Rom. i. xii. the name of Mépyns occurs as that of an ancient king of 
Italy. Cf. Steph. Byz. in Paddpwa. 


r Vita, Holstenii et Ritterhusii, Amstelodami, 1707. cap. 17. pag. 19. 
* Contra Julianum, x. 342 C. 
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own eyes the throne, annually set within the cave, as if to be 
sate upon, once in the year, by the king of gods and men. 

The question is therefore, What was intended by this num- 
ber? It is expressed in the original by rds vevopiopevas 
neepas—some well-known period of its kind; for thus much 
is implied, in the reference to it absolutely, and with the 
article: though besides this allusion in Porphyry’s Life of 
Pythagoras, we are not aware of any other, which has come 
down to posterity *. Now had this term of days been ex- 
pressed by zpls evvéa jepas, no one could have doubted that 
it must have denoted three times nine, 27 in all: and it might 
have occurred to us to suspect that, as the number of three 
times nine was a mystical one among the Egyptians, and 
especially in connection with parentalial, lustral, or piacular 
ceremonies of any kind, that was the reason of the reference 
to it in this instance. 

But to this explanation there would be several objections. 
i. That though such might have been the estimation of this 
particular number among the Egyptians of the Christian 
eerat, we do not know that it was always so esteemed from 
the first. ii. That whatsoever might have been the opinion 
entertained of the number 27 in Egypt, it does not follow 
that it must have been entertained in Crete also. ii. And 
principally, that the number actually specified is not rpis evvéa 
neepas, but tpirras évvea jyéepas: and these are very different 
phrases. The former could not have meant anything but 
three times nine ; the latter, agreeably to the idiom actually 
employed, can denote only the ¢hird nine cays: implying 


* In Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius, he too visited Crete, on his way to 
Rome, and this locality in Crete where the cave of Zeus was situated ; and 
he too is supposed to have inquired into the mystical associations, (ra Oeo- 
Aoyovpeva,) connected with it: iv. xi. 192 D: Ipoyee d¢ emi Vépruvay 7ddm 
Ths "Idns* avedOav obv Kai Tots Oeodoyoupevors evTvxav, emopevOn es TO tepov 
TO AeBnvaiov: but it does not appear that he was initiated, though it is 
morally certain, if he had been so, and had been admitted to the epoptic 
vision of the throne of Zeus, Philostratus would have had much to say 
about it. The truth however is that the stated time of the Cretan mys- 
teries was September; and he was visiting these quarters in the spring. 
See our Origines Kalendariz Italice, iv. 125 note: and Vol. ii. 120 sqq. 
of this work. 


t See our Origines Kalendarie Italice, iv. 234. 
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consequently two other periods of nine days before it. In 
this phrase, évvéa jjepas is the subject ; rpitras is the epithet 
which qualifies it: and rpirrds being the Attic form of rpuccds, 
and the proper sense of rpicods being analogous to that of 
trinus or triplex in Latin, threefold in English, the phrase is 
the same in substance as rij rpirny évvedda, with the ellipsis 
of 7ep6v, would have been: the threefold ennead of days, the 
thrice-told tale of nine days. It reminds us consequently of 
the Trinum Nundinum or Trinundinum of the Latins’; and 
as that denoted properly a period of three times nine days 
in the sense of eight, a period of 24 days, not one of 27, 
so does this, a period of three enneads of days, in the sense 
of three ogdoads, 24 instead of 27. 

We infer then, from the right construction of this mode of 
speaking, that, for some reason or other, before a candidate 
for initiation into the mysteries of Zeus, in the cave of Ida 
or Dicte in Crete, could be admitted to a nearer view of their 
secrets, he must wait for three cycles of eight days in succes- 
sion, 24 in all: and it is an obvious corollary on that conclu- 
sion that if there was a stated day for the admission to these 
mysteries at last, and that day September 23, the previous 
interval of suspense and waiting must have begun 24 days 
before September 23, i.e. August 30. 


Section VII.—On the relation of the epoch of the Cycle of 
Minos to that of the Lunar Mansions among the Egyptians. 


i. On the name, and etymon, of Cnosus in Crete. 


In order however to the fuller explanation of the mystery 
in which this point is still involved, we observe first of all 
that although, according to the testimony of antiquity, Minos 
was the founder of three cities in Crete, Cnosus, Phestus, 
Kydonia*, he had a more intimate connection with Cnosus 
than with either of the other two. His own residence, his 
Basidevov as such, was at Cnosus, not at Phestus or Ky- 
donia. Cnosus was the metropolis of Crete in his reign, and 
the capital city of Crete, in connection with his family, long 
after it also. 


Y Origines Kalendariz Italic, ii. 347 sqq. X See supra, 389. 
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riot & én Kvaods peyddn modus, €vOa re Mivas 

evvéwpos Baciheve Aros peyddov dapiotis ¥. 
And Cnosus, as we have seen”, was not far from Mount Ida 
or Dicte; the localities, in one of which the Zeus of Minos 
was supposed to have been born, and his mysteries were cele- 
brated annually. 

Now a singular gloss on the name of this city occurs in 
Hesychius ; Tpirra. otrws 7 Kywcroos dvoudcero. The learned 
correct the text in this instance by reading zpira, so as to 
imply that Cnosus was so called because it was the third of 
the three cities founded by Minos. And it must be admitted 
that, in the strictly alphabetical order of the context, tptra is 
here more admissible than zpirrd. But there are numberless 
instances in this lexicon, in which words have got out of 
their place; and though zpurra as distinct from rpira, would 
require to be accentuated on the last syllable (zpurra), this 
change in the accent, from rpurra to rpirra, would be the ne- 
cessary consequence of supposing it to stand for rpira. 

But in our opinion, it is a great objection to this correc- 
tion, that it would reduce Cnosus from its proper rank, 
as the first and chief of the cities of Minos, to the third. 
And besides, to give Cnosus the name of the third, ands, 
would imply nothing of it in particular, unless the other two 
were called the first and the second absolutely also; and of 
that kind of idiom, in reference to them, there is no example 
any where on record. Nor would a merely numerical de- 
signation of this ancient city appear to have been a priort 
calculated for admission into a collection like this of Hesy- 
chius’, of glosses, properly so called, of rare and singular terms 
or forms of speech, each more or less curious of its kind. 
In our opinion, the true reading of the text originally was 
rpitrds: and the name of zpirra here applied, absolutely and 
without qualification of any kind, to the ancient Cnosus, is 
to be understood of rpirras. ‘This city, for some reason or 
other, was called the tpirrds—the City of the Trittad. 

But as to the reason of this name; in the first place, it 
might occur to observe that, as the people of Cnosus claimed 


y Odyss. T. 172. z Supra, page 462. 
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Athena for their fellow-citizen a, and the proper name of the 
Cretan Athena was Tpizoyevijs or Tpiroyévera, denoting Capite- 
genita, or Born of the tpi or head; possibly they might have 
given that name to their city, (or others might have given it 
for them,) to express its relation to their own Athena. On 
this principle however the rpitra of Hesychius, applied to this 
city, must have been derived from tpi7é: and it does not ap- 
pear that such an etymon as zpit® could have given birth to 
such a derivative as rpitros or tpiros. This name of Cnosus 
must still have denoted the ¢hreefold in some sense or other: 
and though it may be allowed to have been a very singular 
appellation for any actual city of antiquity, and very difficult 
at first sight to be explained ; yet if we think of the mysteries 
celebrated in its neighbourhood, and the rule of those mys- 
teries, which we have just enucleated from Porphyry’s Life 
of Pythagoras, the threefold ennead, the thrice-told tale of 
nine days, preliminary to admission to them—we may per- 
haps see something like a connection between this rule, and 
the gloss on the name of Cnosus—one so near to the other, 
and one so closely associated with the other. It is an obvious 
solution of the difficulty, that Cnosus was called the rpitras, 
because of this rule of the mysteries in its vicinity. 

But to pass from this gloss on the name of Kvwads to that 
of Kvwods itself; we have met with no explanation of this 
name too in any of the ancient grammarians: and if we must 
endeavour to discover it for ourselves, the first remark which 
we may make upon it is that, if you detach the last syllable 
from it (whether cos or os), which is merely such an append- 
age as even a foreign name would assume in Greek, nothing 
will remain but Krec, and Kvwo, it is evident, would not be 
Greek. ‘The next is that, if the original form of the word 
was Kvwo, that would be only accidentally different from 
Kevs: and Kwvs being supposed the proper form of the word 
in its own language, before it passed into the Greek, a mere 
transposition of the letter »y would turn it into Kyws, and Kvws 
would necessarily become either Kvwods or Kvwoads: for it is 
found written both ways, though the more classical mode of 
writing it we apprehend to have been Kywods. Thirdly, there 


a Cf. Solinus, xi. 10; and see supra, p. 142. 
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would be only an accidental difference between Kavs and 
Xévs; and it would not be more extraordinary a priori that 
Keys should occur in Greek instead of Xovs, than Kpévos in- 
stead of Xpdvos, or Tn instead of ©78y. On this principle, 
the true etymon of the name of this Cretan city, the principal 
foundation of Minos, the seat of his kingdom and of his per- 
sonal residence, in Crete, which in Greek was expressed by 
Kvwods or Kywoods, would seem to have been Xévs. 

Now this name of Xors is not an imaginary one. It is the 
name of an idea and an impersonation of the Egyptians, cer- 
tainly older than Minos, and possibly as old as their first 
conception of the scheme of the lunar Mansions. We have 
shewn > that the Egyptian Xav or Xavs was the idea of these 
lunar Mansions personified; the type of lunar time in the 
sense of the lunar Mansions; the Hercules Lunus of the 
Egyptians, in contradistinction to the Thoth Lunus, who was 
the type of lunar time too’, but of that of the Calendar, in 
opposition to that of the Mansions. 

Now the first conception of the scheme of the Mansions, 
and the first division of the ecliptic among them, by the 
Egyptians, went back to B. C. 1847; 587 years before the time 
of Minos. And though it may be doubtful whether the im- 
personation of their Xavs, im the same typical character of 
the representative of lunar time in this form of the Mansions, 
was as old as the Mansions themselves, there can be no doubt 
it was much older than the time of Minos. It has been 
shewn in our Origines Kalendariz Italic 4 that it was older 
than the first Nundinal Correction in ancient Italy, 80 years 
before the time of Minos. We may therefore take it for 
granted that if Minos was acquainted with Egypt, much more 
if he himself was an Egyptian, he could not have been igno- 
rant of this peculiar Egyptian impersonation, and might have 
borrowed the name of his own city in Crete from it, if he 
had any reason for doing so. 

The Egyptians conceived this idea of their lunar Mansions 
along with that of their Phoenix cycle, and that of the com- 
bination of the two spheres, the sphere of Mazzaroth and the 


> Fasti Catholici, ili. 345: iv. 276: ¢ Fasti Catholici, iv. 376. 
Origines Kalendarie Italice, ii. 373. a Vol i373; 
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tropical sphere, B. C. 1847¢: and as the epoch of the sphere 
of Mazzaroth was attached at that time to March 24, so was 
that of the tropical sphere, and that of the Mansions, to 
April 8. It is observable also that, as the first of the car- 
dinal points in the sphere of Mazzaroth, the vernal equinox, 
was assumed on this day, March 24, as the first of the Krion 
of Mazzaroth, so the third, the autumnal equinox, was as- 
sumed Sept. 23, as the first of the Zygon of Mazzarothf; i.e. 
on the very term assumed by Minos as the epoch of his cor- 
rection also. And if this is a coincidence which cannot be 
resolved into chance, it argues an acquaintance with the 
sphere of Mazzaroth. And one, who was acquainted with 
the principles and details of this sphere, could not have been 
ignorant of the lunar Mansions. 

Now, as we have often observed, since it is of the essence 
of a cycle to apply backwards, as well as forwards, to any ex- 
tent ; if the reckoning of noctidiurnal and annual time in the 
form of the octaéteris was really excogitated by Minos, B.C. 
1260, nothing would be easier than to set it back to the epoch 
of the sphere of Mazzaroth, and of the Mansions, B.C. 1847 ; 
i.e. to suppose his own cycle to have been in existence, ac- 
cording to one and the same rule of administration, from 
B. C. 1847 to B.C. 1260. If he knew any thing of the Phe- 
nix cycle, and of its proper period, 500 years, he could not 
have wanted the necessary data for this purpose. He must 
have known that the first Phoenix period came to an end, and 
the second began, only 87 years before his own time, B.C. 
1347; and that if he went back with his cycle 587 years be- 
fore B.C. 1260, he would arrive at-the epoch of the Phoenix 
cycle, of the sphere of Mazzaroth, and of the lunar Mansions, 
all at once. 

Now, supposing an octaéteric cycle to have come into exist- 
ence B.C. 1847, attached to April 8 at midnight; we may 
delineate the type of that cycle as follows. 


e Vide our Fasti Catholici, iii. 324- _ lice, iii. 422. 
348. cf. 531-614; and iv. Addenda, f Cf. Fasti Catholici, iii. 303. 
661-667. Also, our Orig. Kal. Ita- 
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Octaéteric Cycle, April 8 at midnight, B. C. 1847. 








Bac. ©) Midnight. 
1847 i April 8 
46 il March 28 
*1845 *Ui1 March 16 
~ 44 lv April 4 
43 AY March 24 

42 vi April 12 
*1841 vil March 31 
1840 *vill March 20. 





And B.C. 1260, reduced to its place in the era of such a 
cycle, 587 years after the epoch, would be found to have 
corresponded to Cycle Ixxiv. 4. Assuming then the epoch 
of this fourth year, as April 4, and the alternation of the 
menses pleni and cavi, in this cycle, 30 and 29, not 29 and 
30, respectively, we shall get the scheme of that year as 
follows : 


Octaéterie Cycle, of the Epoch of the Lunar Mansions, April 8, B. C. 1847. 





Cycle Ixxiv. 4. 
Month. 


i. 30 days. April 4 B.C. 1260. 
Vue eee May 4. 

li. 30 — Sunes?) 2 

Iv. 29 — July 2. 

Vv. 30 — July» p3% 

vi. 29 — August 30. 


25th of vith Month September 23. 





It would therefore be an obvious explanation of the mysti- 
cal rule of Minos, the triple ennead of days, or term of 24 
days, that it was purposely instituted by him, B. C. 1260, 
because of the relation of his own cycle, (just coming at that 
time into existence along with the mysteries,) to this older 
one, brought down from the epoch of the lunar Mansions to 
the time of his own; which relation was such that the first 
month of his own cycle was beginning on the 25th of the 
sixth of this older one. He might purposely appoint that 
candidates for admission to Ais mysteries should begin their 
attendance on the first of the sixth month of this octaéteris 
of the Mansions, and be initiated at last on the first of the 
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first month of his own—which would involve the necessity of 
this interval of 24 days, of waiting and suspense, between. 
And on this peculiar rule of the mysteries in the vicinity of 
Cnosus, along with the fact of the derivation of its own 
name from that of the Egyptian Xavs, the impersonated idea 
of the lunar Mansions, might be founded the appellative 
gloss of Tpirra, or Tpitral, or Tpitras, one of which, it appears 
from Hesychius, was actually applied to it; meaning the City 
of the Three Enneads. 


ii. On the Cretan Labyrinth, and what was probably 
intended by it. 

And this leads us to observe that in the travels in Crete of 
Robert Pashley, esq., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridges, 
representations are given of several of the coins of Crete! ; 
many of which bear the inscription Kvociwy ; and conse- 
quently must have belonged to Cnosus. On one of these |, 
the obverse is an human figure with the head of a bull; the 
reverse has a ground plan of the Cretan Labyrinth. The 
figure in question could have been intended only for the 
Minotaur. It is represented kneeling on the left leg, with 
both arms lifted up, and one of them supporting a dise or 
globe. Its attitude and its appearance in general bear a 
striking resemblance to those of the figure, described in our 
Fasti Catholici*, from one of the sculptures of ancient Egypt; 
and ¢his, as we shewed at the time, was meant for the Egyp- 
tian Xovs, represented as if in the act of supporting the hea- 
vens, and kneeling for that purpose on the left leg, with both 
hands raised above his head. . 

It is observable also of this Cretan figure, that over its 
head there is a certain number of small ovals, beads, or cir- 
cles; which being counted is found to be thirteen. Now 
thirteen was the symbol of the lunar Mansions. The lunar 
Mansions were a division of the ecliptic into 28 equal spaces, 
each of which on an average comprehended an arc of 13 de- 
grees. It is an obvious explanation of these 13 ovals, to 
understand them of these 13 degrees— and through those, of 

& 2 Voll. 1837. Cambridge. 


h Vol. i. 202-209. cf. Eckhel, Doctr. Numm. Vtt. ii. 300 sqq. 
i Vol. i. 208. k Vol. iii. 348 note. 
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the Principle, which presided over the Mansions. And it 
tends materially to confirm this explanation that in the 
sculpture just referred to, the Hercules Lunus or Xovs of the 
Egyptians himself had exactly the same mark of his personal 
relation to the Mansions there too; 13 stars over his head, 
differing accidentally only from 13 ovals or circles. 

It does not appear that on this particular coin there could 
have been either more or fewer of these ovals, than the 
thirteen which actually appear upon it ; and that fact is im- 
portant to the determination of the meaning of these sym- 
bols, as denoting degrees of the ecliptic, not in this instance 
only, but wheresoever else they may occur under similar 
circumstances. For there are other coins in Mr. Pashley’s 
collection, which exhibit symbols of this kind too; one in 
particular!, the description of which, as given in the style of 
numismatography, is as follows : 

Caput Jovis laureatum barbatum. 

ad s. Kywciav. Labyrinthus 

quadratus. ad cujus aditum stella. 
That is, a coin of Cnosus in this instance also, having on the 
obverse the head of Jupiter, on the reverse the ground plan 
of the labyrinth—at the entrance of which a star. Close to 
the rim of each of the faces of this coin too is a row of ovals, 
which goes entirely round it; and being counted on the side 
which exhibits the labyrinth, as carefully as may be, is found 
to be 90 in number; from which we may infer that there 
was originally the same number on the other side, though, 
from the effects of time, they cannot be so plainly made out 
on that side as on this. 

It does not appear that numismatologers, who have de- 
scribed the coins of Crete, have paid any attention to this 
class of emblems upon them, though they are very common, 
and in conjunction with the device of the labyrinth also, are 
probably significant. To take that of which we have just 
been speaking. Ninety circles, on each of its faces, each 
representing a degree of the ecliptic, both together would 
denote one half of the ecliptic, 180 degrees—more than 
which could not have been got conveniently into the surface 


1 Vol.i. p. 208, at the bottom of the plate. 
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of one such coin as these—yet 90 on each of its faces, and 
180 on both together, would be as competent to shew the 
reference of the whole to the ecliptic, as 360 themselves 
would have been. These emblems consequently, thus found 
in conjunction with the representation of the labyrinth, are 
well calculated to lead to an interesting discovery with re- 
spect to the nature and meaning of the labyrinth itself, as 
probably nothing more or less in its conception, or in its 
execution, than an imitation of the ecliptic; a representation 
of the daily and annual motion of the sun in the heavens, 
through the different signs and degrees of the ecliptic. 
The Cretan labyrinth is so mixed up with the names of 
Minos and Dedalus and Theseus, and with the historical 
fact of the Aacpos, that no one could believe in the personal 
existence of any of those ancient characters, or in the truth 
of that particular fact, and yet doubt of the existence of the 
labyrinth. Nor does it appear that it was ever a question 
among the ancients, whether there was once such a building 
in Crete or not™. The moderns have been sceptical con- 
cerning it ; but for no better reason, so far as we have been 
able to discover, than the assertion of Diodorus and Pliny™, 
that no such structure still existed in their time; as if the 
lapse of 1260 years were not competent to account for its 
disappearance long before their time; or as if the building 
itself, like the Pyramids of Egypt, must necessarily have 
been such as to bid defiance to time and the progress of 
natural decay—to say nothing of the danger to which it 
might be exposed from external violence, or from the political 
changes and revolutions which must have happened mean- 
while—though it is agreed that nowhere among the Greeks 
was the march of civilisation and refinement, from the time 
of Minos forwards, less uniform and progressive, nowhere 
were the manners and habits of the Greeks more barbarised, 
nowhere were internal dissensions more frequent, nowhere 
was life or property less secure, or the indestructibility of 
any of the monuments of human art and labour, notwith- 


m Cf. Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, iii. | Dio Chrysost. Oratio Ixxi. 379. 5. Io. 
xv. g. Diodorus, i. 61: iv. 77. Pliny, Ain. v. 588, and vi. 14-30, and the 
H. N. xxxvi. 19. § 2. Ovid, Metam. Commentaries of Servius in loc. 

Vili 159-168. Propertius, ii. xiv. 7. 
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standing the cooperation of human violence with any other 
cause which might have hastened their dissolution, less to 
be depended on than in Crete. 

To the statement of these two of our authorities respecting 
the existence of the labyrinth in their days, we might, if” 
necessary, oppose the contrary testimony of Philostratus, 
which recognises it as still pointed out iu the time of Apollo- 
nius, when he too visited Crete, in the summer, as we have 
seen, of A. D. 63: [IpoonActcas 5 Kvdwvia cai tapatdevoas és 
Kveocdr, tov pev AaBdpurOov ds éxet delxvuTat, Evveixe 6€ oipat 
nore Tov Muvdravpov, Bovdcpévar idelv Tov Eralpor, éxetvors meV 
Euvexadpet TodTo: adtos de ork dv &py OeaThs yeverbar Tijs abiklas 
tot Mivw®. Of the authority of Philostratus indeed, and in 
this life of his, every one is free to think as he pleases. ‘The 
coins of Cnosus however, which still exhibited the labyrmth 
as one of their characteristic devices, it might have been sup- 
posed a priori would always be considered an unexceptionable 
proof, that the memory.of the building at least could never 
have ceased to exist on the spot where, if it ever had an 
actual existence, it must have been erected. The Cretan 
labyrinth was probably the first of its kind*; but there is 
no reason to suppose that, however intricate and curious in 
its construction, it was massive or gigantic; especially as a 
representation of the ecliptic merely, requiring for that 
purpose no more turns or windings than degrees in the 
ecliptic itself f. 

It is however a singular anachronism into which some of 
the ancients have fallen, when they hand it down as an 
historical fact, that the first idea of this Cretan labyrinth was 


* Eustathius tells us (ad Odyss. A. 321. 1688. 51.) that there were other 
labyrinths in ancient Greece; one, in particular, at Nauplia (in Eubcea) 
the work as it was pretended of the Cyclopes. ‘These others were probably 
imitations of the Cretan, and, like that, representations of the ecliptic, and 
dedicated to the sun too. 


+ In the Quarterly Review, (No. 211,) p. 177 ad cale. in an article on 
Leake’s Numismata Hellenica, it is observed that an excavation, resembling 
a labyrinth, still exists at Gortyna, in Crete; and p.178, that the actual 
labyrinth at Cnosus was explored by Tournefort in 1700. 
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n Vita Apollon. iv. xi. 192 ©. 
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taken from the Egyptian one®: asi d¢ tues cal tov Aatdadov 
els Alyuttov mapaBaddvra, wal Oavpdoavta tiv év Tots &pyous 
TEXUNV, KATATKEVaTAL TS Zaotdevovte Ths Kpitns MivwiaBdpwvOov 
Gpo.ov TO Kat’ Aiyuntov. It would not be easy to say which 
of the great works of the Egyptians were actually in being 
in the time of Deedalus and Minos, except the lake of Meeris, 
(if even that was then complete,) and the Pyramids, (the first 
of their kind,) erected in the midst of itp. As to the laby- 
rinth in particular, though built by the side of this lake, 
Herodotus tells us4 it was the joint work of the twelve 
kings ; and these began to reign neither much earlier nor 
much later than B.C. 685°. Minos and Deedalus flourished 
B.C. 1260; so that, though the idea of this Egyptian labyrinth 
might possibly have been taken from the Cretan one, that of 
the latter could never have been derived from the former. 

Herodotus informs us4, that these twelve kings, having 
begun to reign in conjunction, conceived the idea of leaving 
some monument behind them, which should perpetuate their 
memory in common; and therefore devised and executed this 
work of the labyrinth: which in his opinion was the most 
elaborate and most remarkable production of human ingenuity 
and labour in the whole world, known to him at least; and a 
greater wonder than anything in K.gypt besides, except the lake 
of Meeris. And it appears, from his description of the building 
itself, that it consisted of twelve courts (adAal) over against 
each other, in one row of six, facing the south, and another 
of six, facing the north; each of them covered in, (katdoreyot,) 
with the gates or entrances opposite to each other. And 
these twelve courts, he tells us further, contained among them 
3000 dwellings or chambers (oixjpara), half of them (1500) 
above ground, and half of them (1500) under ground ; each 
of the avAai consequently in particular 250, six of them those 
above ground, and six those under ground. 

Now, if we may assume that the actual beginning of the 
reign of these kings, (fifteen years before the sole reign of 
Psammetichus, B. C. 670 s,) was about B. C. 685, it coincided 


© Diodorus, i. 61. Diodor. i. 61. 66: Pomponius Mela, 
» Fasti Catholici, iii. 198. i. Q. 
4 ii 148. cf. Strabo, xvii. 1. 454, r Fasti Catholici, ii. 544-550. 


455: Pliny, H. N. xxxvi. 19. § 1, 2: 8 Ibid. 544. 
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in the equable era with Aira Cyclica 3322, which entered on 
Thoth 1, Feb. 11, B. C. 685, by the Julian rule, at midnight. 
It follows that the epoch of their joint reign was only 321 
years later than the end of the third and the beginning of the 
fourth millennium, in the Aira Cyclica, 3001, which entered, 
according to the Julian rule, on Thoth 1, April 29, B. C. 1006. 
After the proofs, which our own researches into the cycles of 
the Egyptians, (especially their Phoenix cycle and their Apis 
cycle,) have brought to light, there can be no doubt that the 
true chronology of the existing system of things, and the 
true reckoning of the constant succession of noctidiurnal 
and annual time in the A¢ra Cyclica, was as well known to 
the ancient Egyptians, and as carefully noted and kept among 
them, as it is in our own Tables, which exhibit nothing but 
the Primitive civil calendar of the Egyptians itself. There 
can be no doubt too that the millenniary divisions of this era 
were most likely a@ priori to be attended to, as the most im- 
portant and interesting of their kind; and especially the ¢hird, 
the particular point of time when the existing system of 
things (its age being reckoned in the Primitive Cyclical Atra 
perpetually) had now completed its first cycle of 3000 vears : 
because, according to one of the most esoteric of the doc- 
trines of the ancient Egyptians themselves, this cycle of 83000 
equable years was that of their Metempsychosis; the interval 
of noctidiurnal and annual time so measured, in which a 
given human soul, which had once come into existence in a 
given human body, and had lived and died in that body, 
should occupy every other, in rerum natura, distinct from 
that, in its turn, and come back at last to its original habita- 
tion, and its original state of being, to begin and to go through 
the same cycle of things again t. 

This particular doctrine among the Egyptians was much 
older than these twelve kings of theirs. It was probably 
older than their peculiar treatment of the bodies of the dead, 
which seems to have grown up out of it, and to have been 
purposely accommodated to it; in order that by being em- 
balmed, and kept thereby from natural decay and dissolu- 
tion, the same body might be preserved entire for the 


t Cf. Herod. ii. 123: Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, xlvii. and our Fasti Catho- 
lici, ii. 83 note. 
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same owner of it, at the end of this great cycle of the separa- 
tion of one from the other meanwhile. And their peculiar 
system of embalment, we know from ScriptureY, was older than 
the descent into Egypt at Jeast. It is therefore far from im- 
probable that the recent (comparatively speaking) transaction 
of the third millenniary period of the world’s existence, and 
the ingress of the fourth, before the epoch of the joint reign 
of these twelve kings, was the very thing which suggested to 
them the idea of their common undertaking ; and that what 
they proposed by it was to symbolize, by means of this build- 
ing and its component parts, the course and succession of 
equable noctidiurnal and equable annual time, through the 
first of those periods of each, as the type and exemplar of 
every future one*. A design which, it is evident, would be 


* If this was the object proposed by this building, it was to be expected 
it would be divided into twelve atAal, or courts, in imitation of the twelve 
months of the year; six of them too facing the north, and six the south, 
because the sun was six months in the northern and six in the southern 
hemisphere. The 3000 ofxjpara, contained by these avAai all together, 
there is no difficulty in understanding of the 3000 years in equable time, 
which had elapsed between AXra Cyc. 1 and Aira Cyc. 3001, one of these 
oixnuara for one of those years. Whether each of these oixypara, in its 
structure and details, was a representation of the days of the year also, it 
is difficult to say, for want of more particular information; only that 
Herodotus gives us to understand these oixnuara in general had an infinite 
number of wAoxai, turnings and windings, ivs and outs, which would favour 
that hypothesis. And the remarkable circumstance that 1500 of them 
were above ground, and 1500 under ground, is well calculated to lead to 
the inference that they had some connection with the noctidiurnal cycle, 
the cycle of light and dark; half transacted above ground, and by day, 
and half underground, and by night. And yet 3000 oiknpara, each of 
them containing 365 mAoxai of this kind, would almost exceed the bounds 
of credibility; did not Herodotus so distinctly express his opinion, formed 
on the spot, from actual observation, that of all the stupendous and won- 
derful works of the Egyptians this was the most stupendous and most 
marvellous. 

We may also observe that Avra Cyclica 3001 would probably be an im- 
portant and interesting epoch with the Egyptians, on another account; 
viz. that it was the epoch of the vith period of 600 equable years, the Annus 
Magnus of antediluvian antiquity (see our Fasti Catholici, iv. 386.) and 
consequently of the sixth correction of the Primitive Apis cycle (I. Cath. 
iv. 368 sqq.) This Period of 3000 equable years contained 120 Apis cycles 


VY Vide Genesis 1. 2. 
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analogous in principle to that which we are attributing to 
Minos and Deedalus, when they projected and executed a 
material representation of the ecliptic; though vastly superior 
to it in the details: the Cretan labyrinth, as the representa- 
tive of one year merely, requiring only as many chambers at 
the utmost as there were days in the year, or degrees in the 
ecliptic, the Egyptian, as the representative of 3000 years, 
and possibly of every day and night in each of these years, 
requiring at least 3000 chambers, and possibly 365 times 
3000 *. 

To return then to the Cretan labyrinth. If such was the 
end and design of that building also, then, while it must always 
have appeared probable @ priori that the emblem, prefixed to 
the entrance of the labyrinth, as represented on the coins of 
Crete, could not have been without a meaning, so it may now 
be seen there was a very good reason for it. The labyrinth 
itself being only the annual path of the sun in the heavens, 
a circle, and, like all other circles, per se without beginning 
and without ending, a star would be necessary to point out 
and define its proper commencement: especially if the con- 
nection of this symbol with the labyrinth was as old as the 
time of Minos himself, in which it might be still remembered 
that a star stood upon the vernal Colure, A. M. 1, B.C. 4004, 


of 25 years; and from the scheme of the Primitive Eixogumevrernpis (Fasti 
Catholici, iv. 383.) it will be seen that the r21st cycle of 25 years, and the 
xxvilith type of the cycle in general, regularly deduced from Thoth 8, the 
Luna 4?, Atra Cyc. 1, both entered the Table Thoth 8, the Luna 24, Aura 
Cyc. 3001, May 6, B.C. 1006; which was truly the Luna 2¢ that year, as 
our general lunar calendar, Period x. Cycle xiv. 16, shews; the first month 
that year, April 5, B. C. 1006, according to the Apis rule, being reckoned 
at 30, not at 29 days. 

These coincidences too would probably have their weight, in determining 
the xii kings to limit the representation of equable time, which they were 
projecting in their labyrinth, to the first 3000 years. 


* In like manner, the mysterious value and estimation, attached in the 
opinion of antiquity to the termillenniary period of equable noctidiurnal and 
annual time, gave occasion to a still more extraordinary notion and doc- 
trine, that of Dualism, or the Two Principles; the first author of which 
appears to have been the Bactrian reformer, the first Zoroaster. See our 
F. Catholici, ii. 83, where it has been summarily explained. 


x Fasti Catholici, iii. 258-268. 
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or still more so that a star stood on the vernal Colure, A. M. 
2158, B. C. 1847, at the epoch of the Phoenix cycley. And 
though we cannot undertake to say whether this connection 
of the star and the labyrinth was traditionary in Crete or not; 
we may take it for granted the Cretans of later times could 
not have known more of the true relation of their labyrinth 
to the sun and the stars than those of former times: and that 
if this was de facto, down to the latest times, the mode of 
symbolising that relation adopted by them, in all probability 
it was traditional. 

Lastly, this relation of the Minotaur to the labyrinth, and 
of the labyrinth to the stars, serves to explain the name of 
*Aotepia, which has been handed down as one of the names 
of Crete, (meaning the land of the star,) and the name of 
’Aorepiwyv, applied to the Minotaur itself; which is merely a 
patronymic, from dsrip aorépos, according to the same ana- 
logy, as Ovpaviwv, from ovparvds odpavod or Kpoviov, from 
Kpovos Kpdvov: and why the ancients imagined a fabulous king 
of Crete, called ’Aorépios or ’Acreplwy also—according to some 
the father of Minos, according to others the father of the 
Minotaur. It is not necessary to confute such suppositions 
as these. It is sufficient to have pointed out in what manner, 
and through what association with matters of fact of a very 
different kind, they might, and probably did, come to be en- 
tertained— Aortepin: 7) Kpitn... otras éxadeiro 2—Eotu & adrtots 

. kat Aixtvvva kcal ’Aepia (another name of Crete: see Steph. 
Byz. in Kpijrn) xat “Actepia *— Etpéany tiv Poivixos Zevs 
Ocardpevos ... npdoOn, kal KateAOav 7AAaLEev EavTor els Tabpov ... 
kal dvavopOevoas eis Kpnrny eulyn airy’ 0 ottws curd«icer ad- 
tiv Aoteplort TO KpntGv Bacwdet yevouérny d& &yxvos éxelvn tpeis 
matdas éyévynoe, Mivwa Sapmnddva kai ‘“Paddyavdvy >—In Creta 
regnavit Asterius °—Mires d€ Kpirnv xaroikév éypawe vopovs. 
kal ynuas Laowbany thy 7Alov Kal [leponidos, as (0@) “AckAnmud- 
dys dyol, Kpytnv tiv ’Aotepiov Ovyarépa, taidas pev éréxvace 
Karpéa, Aevkadiova, TAatkov, “Avopdyewv’ Ovyarépas bé ’Axaa- 


y Fasti Cath. 270-274. b Scholia in Tliad. M. 292. vidby édv. 

2 Hesychius. cf. Steph. Byz. ’Aore- cf. Apollod. Biblioth. iii.i. § 1. 2: Dio- 
povola and Kpntn. Etym. M. dor. Sic. iv. 60: v. 78. 

a Nicomachus Gerasenus, *ApiOu7- ¢ Jerome, Chron. ad Ann. 569. cf. 
TiKa% Ocodroyotpeva. De Dyade, apud  Euseb. Chron. Arm. Lat. ad Ann. 569. 
Phot. Bibl. Codex 187. pag. 143. [1. Also ad Ann. 572. 
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Anv, Zevoddxnv, “Apiddvnv, Paidpav’—De Pasiphaé©: ‘H dé 
*Actépiov eyévynoe tov KAynOevta Muvétavpoy. odtos etxe tavpou 
mpocwmov Ta O€ AoLTA Avipos’ Mives d€ Ev TO aBuplvOw Kara 
Twas xpnopovs KatakAeloas avroy éedtAartev. av b€ 6 AaBvpwOos, 
dv Aaidados xateckevacerv, oiknua Kaytats ToAvTAdKOLs TAAVGY 
THY e€odovE8—Oncéa be eAeyeto tdptcacOa Kal dvoyara SHreipav 
(“Aprepwv), nvika “Actepiova tov Mive xataywvicduevos, avéotpe- 
Wer é« ths Kpyrys h— 

Av&s yap UBpw thy Bapeiav aprayns 

Kovpnres avtimowov lator kampou 

Cnrovrtes, aiyudd@rov iumpevoay moppw 

ev TavpondopPpe Tpaymidos TruTopaTL 

Saparriay Ackraioy ets avaxropov 


Sauapra Kpntns “Aotepio orparnddry }. 


Section VIII.—On the death of Androgeus, and on the 
Aacpos of the Athenians. 


We are told by Plutarch that, with respect to these inci- 
dents in ancient Attic history, the death of Androgeus, son 
of Minos, in Attica, the consequences of that event to the 
Athenians, the war waged upon them by Minos, and the com- 
position with him to which they were obliged to submit, in the 
shape of the Aacpods, (a tribute of a certain number of their 
young men and young women,) most of the historians of 
these early times, known to him, were agreed —"Or pév odv 
"Avopdyew tepl thy Arrixny amobaveiv d0\@ bd€artos, 6 te Mivws 
TOAAG Kaka ToAEWODV elpydteTO TOs GvOpdmoOvs, Kal TO Oapdvioy 
epbeipe THY xdpav" adopia te yap Kal vdoos eméoxynWe TOAXI, Kal 
avedveav of ToTapol’ Kal TOD Oeod Tpootdéavtos, tkacapévols TOV 
Miva kai diahAayeior Awpyoew TO pjvysa, Kal TOV KaKOv EoceoOat 
mad\ay, emunpvkevoduevot Kat Sendevtes, ETOLNTAVTO TULONKAS, BOTE 
méuTew 6.’ evvéa eT&v Sacpov Hideous Eta Kal TapOévovs Toaav- 
Tas, Ouodoyobaw of TAEioTOL TOY svyypadewv k. On the ques- 
tion therefore, whether these accounts were founded on any 
actual matters of fact or not, there ought to be no doubt at 
present ; unless we make up our minds not to receive any- 
thing, which appears to ourselves to be improbable, even 
though believed and attested by all antiquity. 

4 Apollodorus, Bibl. iii. i. § +. 2. h Pausanias, ii. xxxi. 1. 


e Ibid. § 4. i Lycophron, 1296. cf. Tzetzes, in loc. 
& Cf. iii. xv. 8.9. k Theseus, xv. 
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The first point consequently which we propose to consider 
is not whether such an event as the death of Androgeus in 
Attica ever happened; but assuming that on the credit of 
ancient testimony, to inquire into the circumstances of the 
event. The general tenor of tradition on this subject is, that 
having come to Athens, to contend at the Panathenaic games, 
and by his extraordinary strength and prowess * having car- 
ried the prize against every competitor, Androgeus excited 
the envy or jealousy of the Athenians to such a degree that 
they projected and compassed his death, by laying an ambush 
for him, as he was departing from Attica. The common be- 
lief on this point may be considered to have been correctly 
represented by Apollodorus!—Adrds 6¢ (scil. Aiyevs) jjKev eis 
’AOjvas (from Troezen), cal rov rv Davabnvaiwy dyova émeredet, 
év & 6 Mivwos mais “Avdpdyews evixnoe mavtas. todrov Alyeds 
én Mapabdviov éxeue taipov, tf ob brehOdpy. Evior be avtov 
A€yovor Twopevdpevov cis O7Bas ™ él tov Aaiov ayGva pos TOV 
dyoriotGy évedpevdevta 81a pOdvov anodrécOa.™. The Panathe- 
nzea were not in existence at this time; but that is no diffi- 
culty, if the Athena were so, instituted by Erechtheus, 
B.C. 13842. Apollodorus continues—Mives 6¢, émedOdvTos av- 
rod Oavdrov, Wav év Tdpw tats Xdpict, Tov pev orépavoy amo Ths 
kehadis éppupe, kal Tov avddv Karecoxe, Kal Ti Bvolay ovdev TTOV 
emeréhecev. Ober ert Kat depo xwpis adddv kal atepdvav év [dpe 
Otovor tais Xdpiot. per’ od word be OaraccoKpatGy éemohépnoe 
otékw Tas “AOijvas, Kal Méyapa cide, Nicov Bactdevovtos Tov 
[lavdlovos, kat Meyapéa tov ‘Inmopevovs e€ "Oyxnotod Nicw Bon- 
Oov édOdvta anéxrewev. anéGave d5& Kat Nicos da Ovyarpos Tpo- 
doctav ... xporiComevou 6& Tod TOAeuov, pi) SvVdpevos EAEiv ”A07- 


a 


vas, ebxetar Att wap ’AOnvaiwy daPeiv dikas. yevowevov be TH 


* Hesychius has a gloss which would appear to have been founded on 
this fact of his personal history, handed down by tradition, that of his 
bodily size and strength, so much greater than might have been expected 
from his years: ’En’ Evpuytn ayov. MeAnoaydpas Tov ’Avdpdyeov Evpuytny 
cipjobal noe toy Mivaos, ef’ o tov ayava TiBecOat emitaduov ’AOnvyow ev 
TO Kepapeck@. kai ‘Hoiodos* 

Evpuyins © ézt kotpos AOnvaiwy iepawy. 


Cf. Fragm. Hesiod. xlv. 


1 Bibliotheca, iii. xv. 7. m Cf. Diodor. iv. 60. 
n Cf, Eustath. ad Od. A. 320. 1688.32. 
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TOAEL Atyod TE Kal Aoysovd, TO ev TpPGTov Kata Adyov ’A@nvaior 
madaov tas “YaxlvOov kdpas ... émt tov Tepaictov tod Kéxdwros 
tdpov caréopagav. rovtwv b& 6 narip “VdxwOos edA@wov éx Aake- 
daipovos ’AOjvas Katdket. ws 5& oddey GpeEdos IV TodTO, expOvTO 
mept amaddayns. 6 6€ Oeds aveinev avdtois Mivwi diddvar Sixas as 
dv airos aipetra. méuyavtes ody mpos Mivwa exétpetov aireiv 
dikas. Mivws d& éxéAevoev adtois Kovpous EnTa Kal kdpas Tas loas 
xopls STAY TEuTEW TO Muvwradtpw Bopdv °. 

It appears then that the circumstances of the war, which 
arose out of the death of Androgeus, were these; the inva- 
sion of Attica by Minos; an ddopia followed by a Ads, and a 
Aou.ds; to bring each of which about in its proper order of 
succession would require two years at least. The national 
vanity * of the Athenians resolved the last three of these cir- 
cumstances into a direct interposition of the gods, in favour 
of Minos and against themselves. But what does common 
sense require to account for the Aouuds, but the Ads? or to 
account for the Ads but the adopia? or to account for the 
apopia but the occupation of the country for more than one 
year by an enemy? The truth is, Minos was too strong for 
the Athenians of his own day; and having shut them up in 
the Acropolis (the Athens of these times), he besieged them 
there, until they were compelled by want to surrender at dis- 
cretion, or at least on his own terms. 

It is agreed that the terms which he dictated to them at 
last were these, of the “Seven Boys and the seven Girls.” 
Nor is any circumstance of the whole transaction better au- 
thenticated than this— 

“A ©’ éx roditay dap’ éxw, aaaas Kdpous 
dis éxra, radpov Kyaotov kataktavay, 
col Tadta Oocw P— 


* The same national vanity appears in the frequent reference, in the 
same traditionary accounts of these proceedings, to the oracle, and to the 
commands of the oracle; as if the submission of the Athenians at last was 
obedience to the will of the gods so made known, not the surrendry of 
themselves at discretion to the superior force of Minos. The oracle meant 
in all these cases is no doubt that at Delphi—which nevertheless in the 
time of Minos was not yet in existence. 


© Cf. Diodorus Sic. iv. 61: Eusta-  Platon. ii. 336. in Minoem, 267. 11. 
thius, ad Od. A. 320. 1688. 32: Ovid. P Euripides, Hercules Furens, 1326. 
Metam. vii. 455. viii. 171: Scholia in 
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—Ilepi 8% rots abrods xpdvovs rd tépas, TO Tpahev ev ev Kprrn 
yevouevov & &x Tacupans ths “HAlov Ovyarpes, © Kata pavrelav 
daopov tis mdAEws dls ETA Taidas AnootEAAOvons, ldav adTovs 
ayouévovs (Onoeds scil.)4 «K,7.A\—Mivos 6% vavoly és “AOrjvas 
mAevaas, (ob yap éemelOeTo avattiovs elvar cas Tijs “Avdpoyew TE- 
AeuTis,) €s ToTovTOY exdkwoev €s 0 cvVEeXmpHOn of TapOEvous és 
Kpyrnv éxra kal maidas ioovs Gyew, TO Aeyouérp Mivorad’pe tov 
ev Kvwcoe AnBvipivOov oixjoa". 

And with respect to the final end which Minos had in view 
by the exaction of such a tribute as this, and the use to which 
he proposed to devote these captives ; for no reason, as Plu- 
tarch observes, but the fact of the exaction itself, did his 
character and estimation with posterity suffer more from mis- 
representation and cbloquy: and chiefly through the instru- 
mentality of the dramatic poets, who found it convenient, for 
the sake of stage effect, to give the most tragical turn and 
colouring to this event, and to set forth the Aaopos as an 
exaction of human victims, to glut the revenge of a cruel and 
inexorable tyrant, and to feed the unnatural appetite of a 
monster, a mixture of the brute and the man—Tovs 6é zaidas 
-eis Kpyrnv Kxopifopevous 6 wey tpayikdtatos pidos anopaive: tov 
Muvéravpov év to AaBupivO@ d.apbetperv, 7) TAavwpevovs adbrors 
kal Tvxety e€ddov pr) Suvayevous éxet AToOvijcKew. Tov 6€ Muwd- 
Tavpov, ooTep 6 Evpimldns dyoi, 

Evppextoy eidos kaxopawd:ov Bpedos § 
yeyovevar’ Kal 
Tavpov pepixOat kai Bporov Simin ioe S. 

Such pictures as these are convicted of falsehood by their 
own extravagance. And with regard even to the simple 
charge of injustice or cruelty, (if the calumnies of the poets 
against Minos had gone no further than that,) the accredited 
facts of his personal history in other respects would have 
been a sufficient answer to it; and in the opinion of all sen- 
sible and reflecting persons no doubt they were so. Minos, 
the friend and companion of Zeus, according to Homer— 

4 Isocrates, Orat. x. “EAévns éyxé- Xenophon, Memorabilia, iv. viii. 1: 
fucov, § 30. Scholia ad Vespas, 312: Plutarch, 
~  ¥ Pausanias, i. xxvii.g. cf. Apollod. Quest. Gr. xxxv: Ovid, Ariadne The- 
Biblioth. iii. xv.9: Diodor. Sic. iv.6t. seo, gg-104: Metam. viii. 169-171: 


77: Plutarch, Theseus, xvi: Plato, Aun. vi. 21. and Servius in loc. 
Opp. Pars ii. Vol. ili. 4,5. Phedo: ct. s Theseus, xv. Leg. fors. kaopiAtor. 
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Minos, the most king-like and royal of all the worthies of 
antiquity, according to Hesiod—Minos, the dispenser of equal 
and impartial justice to the good and the bad deserts of the 
life above, in the life below, according to the poets them- 
selves— Minos, the legislator at least of Crete, and the author 
of the famous polity which even the Spartan of Lycurgus 
was content to imitate, (a fact in his history in which there was 
no mixture of fable whatsoever,)—this Minos, we say, was 
incapable of any such motive to the exaction of the Aacpos, 
as that which the Attic stage imputed to him*. And it is 
clear, even from their own account of the exaction itself, that 
compared with the outrage, for which it was intended to make 
compensation, it was singularly moderate of its kind ; all that 
it required of the Athenians, in return for the life of Minos’ 
own son, being the Uberty of such and such a number of 
their children. 

The Cretans indeed, as Plutarch tells ust, after Philocho- 
rus, always denied the truth of these allegations: though 
even they do not appear to have handed down a correct tra- 
dition of the treatment of these Athenian hostages by Minos ; 
whom they suppose him to have given away as prizes to the 
candidates at the games in honour of his son. That they were 
not put to death in Crete, must have been the opinion of 
Aristotle; if, as Plutarch tells us¥, the Bottizei of antiquity 

* Cf. Strabo x. 4. 373 a: Tovatra 8 eimdvros (repli adrov ‘Ounpov, cf. Odyss. 
T. 178.) of dpyaiot mepi avtovd madw AdXovs eipnkaot Adyous UmevayTious 
TOUTOLS, ws TUPAVYLKGS TE YyevoLTO Kal Biatos Kai dacpoddyos* Tpay@dodyTes 
Ta Tept TOY Muvwravpov, Kal tov AaBvpwOov, Kal Ta Onoet ovpBavta kal 
Aadaro. Cf. also Plato, Opp. Pars i. Vol. ii. 262, 263. Minos, incerti 
auctoris: 3. OloOa ody tives rovtwv dyaboi Bacireis joav; Mivas te kat 
‘PaddpavOus of Atos kal Etpormns maides, Sv oide ciolv of vdpor— Eraipos : 
“‘Paddpavévy yé bacw & Saxpares Sikaiov avdpa’ tov Se Mivev aypidv twa 
kal yaderov kal Gdikov. Sa. Atrixov, & Bedtiore, Aeyers wvOov Kal TpaytKdv. 
"Er. Ti dal; ov tatdra Aéyerae wept Mivw; Sa. OvKouy im ye ‘Ounpov kat 
“Howddov—264, l. 10: Aéyet yap ("Opnpos) Tov Mivoy avyyiyverOar evat@ 
eree TO Act ev Adyots, Kal Goiray TwaWevbnodpevoy as bTd aodiotod dvTos 
rod Aws K,7.A\—266. 10: Eipnke S€ kal “‘Holodos ddeAba rovtwy eis Tov 
Mivwv. prnobels yap adrod Tov dvdpatds dnow “Os Baotdevtatos (Baoni- 
tatos) yevero Oyntav Baciyor, 

Kai mAciot@v jvaoce mepiktidvev avOparrar, 


A + ~ -~ ‘ , r 
Znvos €xav oKNTTpov, T® Kal TohEwy Baciheve. 


t Theseus, xvi. « Theseus, xvi. cf. Questiones Grace, xxxv. 
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were represented by him as the descendants of these Athe- 
nians, or theirs as well as those of some of the Cretans besides. 

In our opinion, the dacpds exacted from the Athenians was 
intended for the sake of that system of religion, and of those 
objects of worship, which Minos himself had so lately intro- 
duced into Crete. They were fepododAc: and tepodotAa, and 
nothing more; the seven boys, no doubt, those of his Zeus, 
or the sun, the seven girls, those of his Hera, or the moon. 
They were consequently devoted to servitude, and probably a 
perpetual one; but a servitude of the most honourable kind, 
that of the priests and the priestesses of the chief of the 
gods and goddesses of classical antiquity. And it is easy to 
see that, if they were dedicated in this manner to the Zeus 
and the Hera of Minos, they must have been devoted to the 
Minotaur of Minos also; for his Zeus and his Hera were 
simply the impersonation of the solar and the lunar element 
of his cycle respectively, and the living and sensible emblem 
of the cycle itself was his Minotaur. And as the Mneuis 
had his ministers and attendants in Egypt at one time, and 
the Apis at another; so might the Minotaur have his, in 
Crete: 

Now it seems to have been agreed that this Aaspos had 
been twice claimed and twice paid, before the occasion on 
which Theseus was included in it; which must consequently 
have been the third of its kind. OAiyw 8% torepov, says Plu- 
tarch, speaking of his first arrival at Athens, jjxov é« Kpyrns, 
TO Tpirov of Tov dacpov amagovtes: and again*, ’Ezei 6’ ody 
Ka0iKev 6 xpdvos Tob Tpirov dacpod KT. A— 

Quo postquam Tauri geminam juvenisque figuram 

Clausit, et Actzeo bis pastum sanguine monstrum 

Tertia sors annis domuit repetita novenis Y— 
though Diodorus? speaks of it by mistake as the second. 
And since it is also agreed that it was both claimed and paid 
&v’ évvéa érGv, or bv érovs évvdrov4 (though Apollodorus > re- 
presents it as exacted annually), this fact, so uniformly handed 
down, along with the other, that it was claimed professedly 
in the name of the Minotaur, and two more, which we our- 

v Theseus, xv. 2 iv. 6. 

x Tbid. xvii. a Cf. Plutarch, Theseus, loc. cit. : 


y Ovid, Metam. viii. 169. De Laby- _ Diodorus, iv. 61. 
rintho. sibs 3.7m Op 
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selves have established, one, that Minos was the author of an 
octaéteric cycle, the other, that the Minotaur was the repre- 
sentative of this cycle—these facts laid together can leave no 
doubt that the stated time of the exaction and payment of 
the tribute, every nine years, must have been once for every 
period of the cycle of Minos, and either at the beginning or 
at the end of one such cycle. 

Now the date of the first of these having been Sept. 23, 
B.C. 1260, that of the second must have been Sept. 23, B.C. 
1252; that of the third Sept. 23, B.C. 1244; that of the 
fourth Sept. 23, B.C. 1236; and that of the fifth Sept. 23, 
B.C. 1228: and with the dates of some three of these in suc- 
cession must those of the three dacpuot have coincided. Here 
then the personal history of Theseus comes in, to determine 
the date of the third; and consequently those of the two 
before it. It will be seen by and by that the date of that in 
which he was included must have been B. C. 1228; i.e. cri- 
tically that of the fifth cycle of Minos: and that being the 
date of the third dacyos, B. C. 1236 must have been that of 
the second, and B.C. 1244 that of the first. And this being 
two years, as we have already concluded, later than the death 
of Androgeus, the year of his death must have been B. C. 
1246. And if his death happened in an Athenaic year, B.C. 
1246 must have been such a year. And here we may observe 
one of those unsought coincidences, which are internal marks 
of a true and authentic tradition; viz. that B.C. 1246 was 
actually an Athenaic year, the first year of the xxvth cycle 
from the epoch, May 16, B. C. 1342¢. 

The course of these events therefore must have been such 
as we have collected—-The death of Androgeus *, possibly 


* We have said nothing of the age of Androgeus at the time of his 
death ; nor could we, in fact, do so without knowing whether he was the 
oldest son of Minos or not. But if we may assume that to have been the 
case, then, if even Deucalion the next, was not born before B.C. 1265, 
(see supra, page 388,) Androgeus must have been a year or two earlier at 
least, and therefore could not have been less than 20 B. C. 1246: and yet 
if even then he was only just arrived at man’s estate, it would explain the 
tradition alluded to supra, p. 501, of the name of Edpvyins, and of his 
strength beyond his years. 


© See Dissertation i, p. 154, supra. 
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May 15¢, B.C. 1246, The invasion of Attica by Minos the 
same summer, The submission of the Athenians the next but 
one, B.C. 1244, when the third cycle of Minos’ Octaéteris 
might be at hand. And here we cannot but observe that, as 
this cycle had a double epoch, the luna prima, Sept. 16, and 
the luna octava, Sept. 23, just seven days asunder, that cir- 
cumstance might be the reason why Minos fixed the tribute 
of the Athenians to seven boys and seven girls, an tepddovAos 
and an fepodovAn for each of these seven days, from one of 
these epochs to the other. 


Section [X.—On the Chronology of the Life and History of 
Theseus, and the date of the third Aacpos thence deducible. 


If we may enter on the consideration of this question with 
assuming the personal existence of Hercules, as well as that 
of Theseus; then the first observation we may make upon it 
is, That Hercules and Theseus stood at the same point in the 
line of descent from Pelops respectively— 

TlirOeds pev éote TeXoros, ex d€ Titbews 
AtOpa, matnp & &k rade yevvara oeOev 
Onoevs’ maw b€ ravd averpl oor yevos. 
“HpakXéns jv Znvos AAKunvns Te rats, 
xelvn O€ Ileotros Ovyatpés* avtavewio 


\ x wy , \ , d 
TaTnp av €l) TOS TE KAL TOUT@Y VEYWS ~. 


Or, as it is more particularly explained by Plutarch e— 


Pelops. 
Pittheus. Lysidike. 
/Athra. Alcmene. 
Theseus. ~ Hercules. 


from which it appears that Hercules and Theseus were both 
great grand-children of Pelops; with this difference only, 
that Theseus stood in the third generation from Pelops 
through Atthra the daughter of Pittheus, the son of Pelops, 
and Hercules stood in the same through Alemene the 
daughter of Lysidike—the daughter of Pelops. The effect 
of this distinction would be that though there might not be 
any great disparity between the ages of Hercules and The- 
seus respectively ; in strictness Hercules would be the older 


CA Cia pals 4: 4 Euripides, Heracleide, 207. cf. the Scholia in loc. 
© Theseus, vii. cf. iii. 
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of the two, probably by ten or twelve years. For if we con- 
sider that females in Greece were marrigeable at 10 or 12 
years of age, and very commonly given in marriage at 15 or 
16f; it may well be presumed that Lysidike was much 
younger at the birth of Alemene than Pittheus at the birth 
of Atthra; and that Hercules, the son of Alemene, though 
the cousin of Theseus the son of A“thra, was more probably 
the éundv€é of AXthra than Theseus: so that if Authra was not 
more than ]2 at the birth of Theseus, neither might Hercules 
have been *. 

ii. It appears from the Hiadg that the forces of the Athe- 
nians at the war of Troy were commanded by Menestheus ; 
and yet it seems to have been the coustant tradition and be- 
lief of antiquity that two of the sons of Theseus, Acamas and 
Demophoon, or Demophon, served in the expedition also. 
And if neither of them is mentioned by Homer, that may 
have been due to the fact (as the ancients also explained) 
that they accompanied it as private individuals, and it would 
not have fallen in with the rule of the Iliad to have noticed 
them in that capacity —Axdpas cat Anuopov, dv ob pemvyrat 
“Ounpos év To Kataddyo h—Oi tod Onokws naides "Axdpas Kat 


* Nor let any one suppose that these suppositions are gratuitous. It is 
absolutely necessary to the subsequent history of Acthra that she should 
be supposed to have become the mother of Theseus at the earliest possible 
time; and equally so to the chronology of the lives of Hercules and 'The- 
seus in conjunction that, though contemporaries and nearly éunAckes, 
Hercules should be supposed to have been ten or twelve years the older 
of the two. The best attested fact in the personal history of Hercules is 
that of his correction of the Cronian games of Pelops—whereby they be- 
came the Olympia—B.C.1244; at which time he could not have been less 
than 20 years of age, and therefore could not have been born later than 
B.C. 1264. And as neither he nor Theseus is represented to have lived 
to be much more than 50; his death on that principle must have hap- 
pened about B. C. 1214, and that of Theseus, we shall see, is determinable 
to B. C. 1202 or 1201: so that, if both died about the same time of their 
lives, there must have been this difference of ten or twelve years between 
their ages, and Hercules having been born about B.C. 1264, Theseus 
must have been born about B. C. 1252, or 53. See supra, Dissertation i. 


P- 33> 34- 392. 400. 


' See our Dissertations on the Prin- © B. 546 sqq. cf. supra, 36, and note. 
ciples and Arrangement of an Har- h Scholia in Soph. ad Philocteten, 
mony of the Gospels, i. 399: 494: 562. Oncéws Kdpo. cf. the Scholia ad 
lil. 415. Iliad T. 144. 
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Anuopav , . éotpdrevoay ént 70 “Idtov ody Myovmevoe TWYV* 810 
kal “Opnpos A€éyet TOV MeverOéa pdvov iyetoOa Tv ’AOnvatwv. 
GAN éxt thy dnoddtpwow Tis AlOpas tovrous éotpatevKevat pacity. 
“EdAdvixos 5& A€yet 51a TovTO adrovs a7eAOEly exeiae, HoTE Ei PEV 
€dovev "EAAnves THY Tpotav Addupov attiy Kal yépas AaPeiv, ef SE 
py, Kav AvTpScacOat depots, Kal pH €acat Ta’TAY b70 TOUTMOY (TOV 
“BAAjver) xarachaynva'*. If however they were of the 
number who served at Troy, what was their age at the cap- 
ture of the city? If it may be assumed that, with one or 
two exceptions only, none of those who set out with the ex- 
pedition nine or ten years before the capture could have been 
much younger at that time than 80 or 35; in the year of the 
capture they could not have been much younger than 40 or 
45. And if it may be assumed that neither of these sons of 
Theseus could have been born before he himself was 25 or 
30, it will follow that in the year of the capture, had he been 
then alive, Theseus himself could not have been less than 65 


* Whatsoever difficulties there may appear in the supposition that the 
A&thra mentioned in the Iliad! was the mother of Theseus ; it is certain 
she is there described as AXthra the daughter of Pittheus. Nor can it be 
denied that this was very generally the belief of the ancients ; who account 
for her presence at Troy in attendance on Helen, by supposing that Helen, 
having been carried away by Theseus, was deposited somewhere in Attica in 
the care of his mother ; and when she was discovered there by the Dioscuri 
her brothers, and carried back to Sparta, 4ithra was taken with her—and 
from Sparta, soon after, was carried by Paris along with Helen to Troy?. 

It is very true that if Aithra was 11 or 12, B.C. 1252 or 1253—she 
must have been 82 or 83, B.C. 1181. But she might even then have been 
living; and as to her attending on Helen, at so advanced a period of her 
age, the custom of the time might make it necessary, on any occasion of 
Helen’s going out in public, that a matronly person like Authra should 
go out with her too. And it is observable that on this same occasion she 
had another attendant also, Ciymene®, (whom Antimachus called the 
daughter of Hippalkes4,) who might be, and probably was, a much 
younger person. 


ds Lets that of the Aécxn of Polygnotus. See 
2 Cf. Apollodorus, Bibl. iti. x. 7. also supra, p. 36, note. 

Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. i. rot. Pau- 3 Thad. ©. 145. 

sanias, i. xli. 5: v. xix. I, description 4 Schol. ad Iliad. T. 144. 


of*the chest of Kypselus: and x. xxv. 


i Scholia in Euripidem, ad Hecubam, 1:9. T® Ongelda. cf. Plutarch, 
Theseus, xxxv. 
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or 70; nor consequently, if the year of the capture was B. C. 
1181, born before B.C. 1246 or 1251 *. 

iii. It appears from the Parian Chronicle * that it reckoned 
the siege of Troy to have begun in the 13th of Menestheus, 
and the city to have been taken in the 22nd. We have seen! 
that Menestheus, having dispossessed Theseus of the kingdom 
before the expedition, was reigning all through it, and com- 
manding the Athenians as their king on the spot; and ac- 
cording to Aristotle™ he survived the war long enough to 
return home alive, and to be buried there. Yet there are not 


* This conclusion, concerning the age of Theseus at the time of the 
capture, had he been then alive, may be confirmed as follows. 

The names of Theseus and Pirithous have been so connected in the 
traditions of antiquity !, that they must go together not only as friends 
but as du/\cxes; so that what would hold good of the age of either, may be 
assumed as equally probable of that of the other. Now it appears from 
the Iliad? that Polypcetes, the son of Pirithous, was one of those who 
fought at Troy; and also3 that the marriage of Pirithous and Hippoda- 
mia, his parents, was the occasion handed down as that of the battle of 
the Lapithz and the Centaurs— 


~ sy c 
Tay até’ Hryepdveve peverrrédepos Hodvroirns, 
vids IletpiOdo10 3, rov dbavaros TéKeTo Zevs— 
°o 
Tov p vmod IleupiOd@ réxero kduTos ‘Inmoddpeca, 


+ a @ a > 7 X , i 
nate T@ OTE Hypas etiaato haxvnevras 


Oivos kai Kévravpoyv, dyaxdutov Evpuriova, 

cy Ce DP. , Ud / 

dao’ evi peyap@ peyabupou TletpiOdo10, 

> 

és Aarridas €XOdv0’* 6 & ere ppevas dacev oive *, 


pavopevos Kak’ epee Sdpov Kara TerpiOda0 ®. 


And by thus recognising the marriage of Pirithous and Hippodamia, 
Homer shews he knew nothing of the invention of after-times about the 
compact of Theseus and Pirithous, the effect of which was their joint at- 
tempt to carry off the queen of Aidoneus®. If we may assume then that 
Polypetes, the son of Pirithous, could not have been less than 40 in the 
year of the capture, nor Pirithous himself less than go at the time of 
his marriage, it will follow that he too at the time of the capture, had he 
been then alive, could not have been less than 7o. 


1 Cf. Il. A. 260-263 : Od. A. 630. 4 B. 740-743. 
2 M. 127-130. 5 Od. &. 295. * Leg. oivos. & 
3 Cf. 82317, 318. 6 Plutarch, Vita, xxxi. Xxxv. 


k Epocha, xxiii. 1 Supra, page 35. m Supra, 36. 
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wanting authorities who must have supposed that he died, 
and was succeeded by Demophon, some years before the 
capture—Avoipaxos 5¢ dyot Anpopartos “AOjvyct Bacdevovtos 
érovs teraptov (Tpolavy GdGva)®. And Plutarch also must 
have been of opinion that he died at Troy: Kal mapavutixa pev 
ovdels Exxev abtod Adyov oideva TeOVNKOTOS’ GAAG TOV pev >ADn- 
vaiwv €Bacihevoe Meveodeds, of 6 Tod Onséws Tatdes idiwtevov- 
tes “Ededyvopt ouveotpatercav eis “IAvov. eked 6& Meveodéas 
anmoavovtos, émavedOovtes adtol tiv Baorelay avexopicarto ©: 
and though his death is not mentioned by Homer, that might 
be, because it happened after the close of the action of the 
Iliad ; before the capture the same year, or between that and 
the Néovos in the next. 

Let us suppose then that Menestheus réigned 22 years, 
and that B.C. 1181 was the last year of his reign. On this 
principle, B.C. 1202 must have been the first. In that year 
therefore must he have dispossessed Theseus. And we may 
observe on that coincidence, that even so, it must have been 
four years at least later than the principal event of the life of 
Theseus, when he was certainly still king, the cvvoixiopos of 
Athens, B.C. 1206p. We may observe too, that as it is 
dated by the historians of his Life4 later than that event of 
his history, which they call the Raptus Helenz *; so there 


* The chronology of the life of Helen begins to be mixed up with that 
of the life of Theseus, in this event of the Raptus. Eusebius has assigned 
a date to it, Ann. Abrah. 795!, B.C. 1221, which would be much too 
early. Of the age of Helen herself at the time, two statements have been 
handed down; one which makes her ten?, the other, which makes her 
seven®; the latter of which had the authority of Hellanicus, and Duris of 
Samos. Between the two, we cannot hesitate to prefer the former; for 
Helen at the age of ten, would be only one year under the age of mar- 
riage; and it is conceivable that Theseus might propose to conceal her 
somewhere for one year, before he made her his wife, but not for three or 
four. And even in this case too, it is very conceivable also, that she might 
have been recovered by the Dioscuri, before she was eleven; and married to 
Menelaus, as soon as she was eleven, B. C. 1291, and might have been the 


1 Chron. Arm. Lat. ii. 131. cf. Je- 3 Cf. Tzetzes ad Lycophron. 103. 
rome in Chronico, ad Ann. 786. 143. 183. 513. 851. 
2 Diodor. Sic. iv. 63. 


4 Schol. in Hecubam, 892. Srepavny. P See supra, Diss. i. p. 43 sqq. 
° Theseus, xxxv. q Plutarch, Theseus, xxxi. 
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is reason to believe that this act of his in particular, so un- 
worthy of his character, and of the principles on which he 
had professed to act until then, not to say of his time of life— 
had something to do with it—and that this act was speedily 
followed by the loss of his throne. Now Plutarch tells us 4, 
on the authority of Hellanicus, that at the time of the 
Raptus he was about 50 years of age: "H6n 6& revrijxovra érn 
yeyovas @s dnow “EdAdvikows empage Ta Tepl THY “Ede€vyr, ov Kad? 
.opav. If this then was done about B.C.12038, and he was then 
about 50, he must have been born B.C. 1252, or 1253. 


mother of her first child, Hermione, by the time she was twelve, yet before 
her abduction by Paris, B.C.1200. And these suppositions are the only 
ones which will agree with her own testimony to the length of time for which 
she had been living at Troy 4, B. C. 1181, viz. 19 years complete. 

This incident in the personal history of Theseus was never doubted of 
by the ancients in general, or by the Athenians in particular. Onoéa 
icpev, says Pausanias®, aprdcavra‘Edernv’ otras ovd€ eyywpovy eotiv apxnv 
‘EXevns pynotnpa AyiwAdea yeveoOar: and Isocrates founds upon the fact, 
a serious argument of the beauty of Helen herself; as Aristotle expresses 
it®, "Ore nv omovdaia, eimep Onoeds ekpwev. His own words are’: Kai 
mpatov pev Onoeds, 6 Aeyopevos pev Alyéws yevdpevos & ex Iocedavos, 
idoy avtny, ova pev akudfovow, On d€ tov GAdwv SiaPepovaayv, ToaovTov 
nT7On Tod KddXous, 6 Kpately Tov GAov cidiopévos, SIO... ened) Tapa 
TOY KUpiay ovy oids T Hv aiTiy NaBeiv ... Bia AaBav avryy eis “Adidvay 
tis ’“Arrixys katéGero. And to this act of violence, so unworthy of his 
years, and his character, and the principles which had governed his 
conduct until then, as we have observed, we may probably attribute the 
loss of his kingdom ; of which, according to Plutarch 8, Menestheus took 
advantage—though the Scholiast on the Plutus 9 ascribes the result to the 
intrigues of a demagogue, called Lycus. 

It is clear that the sequel of his personal history, from the date of this 
act, has been left in much obscurity, perhaps on purpose, out of tender- 
ness to his memory. For the same reason, the fable of his compact 
with Pirithous might be invented in order that he might be out of the way, 
while Tyndareus and the Dioscuri sought for and obtained redress, at the 
hands of the Athenians, for the injury which he had done them. Cf. Plu- 
tarch, Theseus, xxxii. xxxili., and Herodotus, ix. 73; which shew that the 
service rendered to the Dioscuri, on this occasion, by someone or other 
among the Athenians, in pointing out the place where Helen had been 
concealed, was still remembered and respected by the Spartans, as late as 
the Peloponnesian war, B. C. 431-404. 

Q Vit. xxxi. 

4 Iliad. 9. 765. 7 ‘Edévns eyn@mov, X. § 20. 

5 iii. xxiv. 6. 8 Vita, xxxili. 

6 Rhetorica, ii. 23. 101, 28. 9 Ad ver. 627. pag. 208. 
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Again, it appears from Plutarch’, that it was believed 
Theseus was of the age of a peipdxcov, when his parentage 
was made known to him by Aithra; and from Pausanias §, 
that, according to the tradition of the people of Troezen, he 
was about 16, when he removed the stone under which the 
fvuBora, left by Adgeus, had been concealedt. The age of 
16, and that of a pepdkiov, would be nearly the same thing. 
If we compare however another passage of the life of The- 
seus’, we shall see that his father’s instructions to A«thra 
were, that she should make known his parentage when he 
had attained eis dvdpos nAckiav; the stature and strength, and 
consequently the age, of aman. And since it appears that 
even after this discovery he did not at once proceed to 
Athens—and from the sequel of his history *, that the ex- 
ploits which he achieved on the way thither at last, were 
such as would be conceivable only of one who had attained 
to the maturity of his physical powers—we may safely con- 
clude that he could not have been less than 25 or 26 years 
of age, when he arrived at Athensy. And if he was born 
B. C. 1258, he would be 25 or 26 B.C. 1228. And foras- 
much as it is agreed that the actual year of his arrival was 
that of the third Aacpos also; this year must have been B.C. 
1228, as we have already concluded it was. 

With respect to the sequel of his history, it is agreed that 
the loss of the monarchy was speedily followed either by his 
banishment, or by his voluntary retirement from Athens; 
and that too, soon after, by his death. The tradition, alluded 
to by Plutarch2, in explanation of the name of the ’Aparn- 
ptov®, would imply that he did not retire of his own accord. 
Be this as it may, having first sent his sons to the court of 
Elephenor, king of Chalcis», he withdrew next himself to 
that of Lycomedes, king of Skyros; where, not long after, 
according to the tradition handed down to that effect, he 
came to his end by a violent death, through the instrumen- 


© Plutarch, Theseus, vi. Z Cap. xxxv. 

Sj; XXVil- G. Cl. il. XEX- 19, a Cf. Etym. M. ’Apnrjoiov: Suidas, 
t Cf. Lycophron, 1322-1326. *Apnthowoy mediov: Hesychius, ’Apntf- 
Vv Cap. iii. ptov. 

x Capp. vi. xii. b Vita, xxxv. 

Y Theseus, xii—xiv. 
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tality of the king of the island himself¢. Plutarch adds, that 
no notice was taken of his death by the Athenians at first ; 
though the Schohast on the Plutus©¢ gives us to understand 
it was followed by a famine in Attica itself, which was re- 
moved only by inflicting vengeance on Lycomedes, and 
fetching home the bones of Theseus. The first of these 
circumstances may have been an event of the time, handed 
down by tradition. The second must be an anachronism ; 
for, as Plutarch proceeds ©, Mera (dé) ra Mydixa Paldwvos ap- 
xovros pavrevopevors tots AOnvaiows aveidev 7 [Ivdia ra Onoéws 
dvadaBety do7T&: an injunction which they were unable to 
fulfil, until six or seven years after the reduction of Skyros 
in the year of Phaeedon, B.C. 476, or 475: "Hy d€ kat AaBety 
amopia...ov piy adda Kivwrv EdOv Thy vioov... Pela Twi Tox 
gvpppovicas avéeoxayevs. This discovery of his bones, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, was made 800 years after his death * ; 
which would date his death B. C. 469+800, B. C. 1269, a 
date more proper for his birth than his death. But 800 is 
here only a round number, for some other, between 700 and 
800 ; which, if we are right in our premises, must have been 
732, B.C. 1201—B.C. 469. 


Section X.—On the circumstances of the third Aacpos, and 
of the mission of Theseus to Crete, traditionally handed 
down. 


i. The first of the circumstantial particulars of this kind, 
which appears to have been handed down, is the date of the 
arrival of Theseus at Athens *\—‘Hyepa pév ody dyddn A€yeTae 
Kpoviov pnvos, dv viv ‘ExatopBaeva Kadotot, katehOeiv eis THY 
mow. Ovid observes of this day — 


* And apparently, according to Plutarch, in the year of Apsephion. 
This year of Apsephion however entered Gamelion i. B. C. 468, see Vol. i. 
; p. 164, after the discovery of the bones of Theseus, Kimon vili.; so that 
the date of the discovery itself must have been B.C. 469. 


c Cf. Pausanias, i. xvii. 6: Eusta- Hesychius, Sxupta dicn: Suidas, "Apx? 
thius, ad Il. I. 662. 782. 54: Scholia Sxupia: Lycophron, 1322-26. and the 
in Arist. ad Plutum, 627, °Q mdAciora  Scholia of Tzetzes: Aristides, xlvi. ii. 


Onoeiors. 315.10: cf. Schol. iii. 688. 24. (ad 
e Vita, xxxvil. 241. Q-II.) 
f [bid. xxxvi. cf. Kimon, viii. h Theseus, xii. 
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Nullus Erechtheidis fertur celebratior illo 
Inluxisse dies i— 


And tradition is so far confirmed by the testimony of poste- 
rity, that the 8th of the month in the calendar of after-times, 
above all others, was historically connected with the memory 
of Theseus. Ov py GAAG Kal tais GAAas dyddas TYLGoLY a= 
TOV, 7) Oud TO TPGTOY ek TporChvos adixéoba TH dyddn Tod “Exa- 
TopBaidvos, as totopyKke Avodwpos 6 TeEpinyntijs, 7) kK, 7. A'—Tals 
dybdats Ta Onoeia Hyov, Kal aveiro H dydén Taca TO Onoed ™. 
It is confirmed also by the fact that the day before the 8th, 
(thus sacred to Theseus,) the 7th of the month, was sacred 
to the memory of the zadaywyds of Theseus, Konnidas : 
Tpedopevor b€ b70 Tod TitO€ws emioratny exew Kal Taidaywyor 
Kovvidar, 6 wéxpt viv AOnvator pia spdrepov tuepa TOV Onceiwy 
Kplov évayiCover ". 

But, with respect to this date, the 8th of Cronius; the 
month Cronius was so called after the Cronia; and the Cro- 
nia, (as we have already explained in part, and hope to ex- 
plain more fully hereafter,) were the Olympia, as founded by 
Pelops: and the name appears to have been purposely con- 
trived by him for the six ferize of these Cronian or Olympian 
games themselves. Yet it is nothing extraordinary that this 
month should have come to be represented by tradition as 
the same with the Hecatombezeon of later times ; for, as far as 
a month of six days could be the same with one of twenty- 
nine days, it was so. The site of each at least in the natural 
year was the same. The Cronius of Pelops however had a 
stated date, June 26, and June 25; the former in the last 
three years of its proper cycle of leap-year, the latter in the 
first: and the date of the arrival of Theseus, B.C. 1228, 
having been a year of this latter kind, (the first year of the 
tenth cycle, reckoned from June 25, B.C. 1264,) the stated 
date of the mensis Cronius that year also must have been 
June 25; and the eighth of that month, reckoned on per- 
petually, like the eighth of the Hecatombzeon of Solon, must 
have been July 2. 


i Metam. vii. 430. @noetos : cf. Vol. i, 267 note, vi. 
1 Plutarch, Vita, xxxvi. o Plutarch, Vita, iv.: cf. Hesychius, 
m Schol. ad Plutum, 627.72 wAciora = Koveidns: Kuvyidat. 
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ii. The next observation which may be made on these same 
accounts is, That the Aacyos having been reckoned by the 
cycle of Minos, and having been claimed once in each of his 
Octaéteric periods, and the young men and young women, or 
the boys and the girls, of which it consisted, being in reality 
destined as tributaries to the two types of the solar and the 
lunar element of his cycle respectively, his Zeus and his 
Hera; nothing could be more probable a@ priori than that 
the stated time of the exaction of this tribute would fall 
in every instance critically between two of his cycles—just at 
the end of one, and at the beginning of another. The year 
of the arrival of Theseus was the last of the fourth of these 
cycles; and the day of his arrival being July 2 that year, the 
date of the fifth cycle, September 16-September 23, was then 
close at hand. Accordingly we read next in Plutarch °: 
"OAlyo d& torepov Koy ex Kpyrns TO tpitov of tov Sacpov ana- 
fovres—And again P: ’Emel 8 ody KabjKev 6 xpdvos Tod Tplrov 
dacuoo—And againd: Tevouévov 8 tod KAyjpov, TtapadaBev 
Tovs Aaxdvtas 6 Onoeds ex Tod Lputaveiov, cat mapehOwv eis 
Acdgivov, Onkev bzép aitav 76 “ATA Ti tkernplav’ Tv 
dé KAddos amo Tis tepas eAalas*, epio AEvKm KATEOTEMpEVOS. 
edfdpevos S& KaréBawer extn pyvos em) Oddaccav iorayevov 
Movvvxidvos, 7) Kal viv ét. Tas Képas TéuTovow iAagopevas els 
Aeddiviov. 

We learn hence the traditionary date of the departure to 
Crete, still commemorated even in Plutarch’s time by an an- 
nual ceremony, similar to that which Theseus himself was 
said to have celebrated before his own departure; a proces- 
sion of boys and girls to the temple of Apollo Delphinius : 
and this day, it appears, in the calendar of later times was 
the 6th of Munychion. Now Munychion was the fourth 
month in the calendar of Solon; and in the year of the cor- 
rection of Solon the fourth in Ais calendar was the fourth 
in the Primitive calendar also. Let us assume then that, 


* This vow must have been made in reality to the Athena of Ere- 
chtheus, the tutelary goddess of the Athenians; for there was no Apollo 
as yet known to them, or to the rest of the Greeks. And this will account 
for the bough, used for the occasion, taken from the sacred olive. 


oO Vita, xv. p Ibid. xvii. q Ibid. xviii. 
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by the Munychion of the time of the Aacpos, the Muny- 
chion of the Primitive calendar, the Primitive Cheeac is to 
be understood. 

The year being B.C. 1228, it corresponded to Aira Cye. 
2779; and the first of Thoth that year, by the Julian rule, 
falling June 22 at midnight, the first of Chaeac fell Septem- 
ber 20 at midnight, and the sixth of Choeac September 25 at 
midnight. And this comes so near to Sept. 23 at midnight, 
the actual date of the fifth cycle of Minos, in behalf of which 
this dacuos was both being claimed, and about to be paid, as 
very reasonably to authorise the inference that the actual 
date of the departure was the fourth of Chcoeac—the actual 
date of the cycle in question, Sept. 28. It will still be easy 
to shew that, though transmitted to the time of Solon as the 
fourth of the Primitive Cheeac, or Primitive Munychion, yet 
from his time forwards, as consigned to his calendar, it must 
notwithstanding have gone down to posterity as the 6th of 
Munychion: because in the year of his correction, Atra Cy- 
clica 3415, while the Primitive Thoth fell on Jan. 19, B.C. 
592, and the first of his Gamelion Cycle i. 1 did the same, 
the Primitive Choeac the same year fell on April 19, and the 
first of his Munychion on April 17; and therefore the fourth 
of Cheeac and the sixth of Munychion at that time were the 
same, and both fell on April 22. 

It was very possible therefore that the true date of the de- 
parture of Theseus with the last dacyos might have been the 
fourth of the Primitive Choeac, and yet the day which com- 
memorated it in the calendar of Solon have been the sixth of 
Munychion. And though, on this supposition, he must have 
set sail for Crete on September 23, and we have often had 
occasion to observe, that, at this period of the history of the 
world, the sea was commonly shut at and after the autumnal 
equinox ; the autumnal equinox itself at this time was falling 
only Oct. 3 and Oct. 4, (the mean on the former, the true on 
the latter,) ten or eleven days at least later than September 
23: and Cnosus in Crete itself was only about 210 Roman 
miles, (i.e. not more than four days’ and nights’ sail, at the 
rate of 50 miles a day,) distant from the port of Phalereus 
in Attica, from which Theseus was believed to have set out °. 


F Pausanias, 1.1. 2. 4. 
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iii. With respect to the result of this mission; there can be 
no doubt, according to the uniform testimony of antiquity, 
confirmed by the subsequent history of Theseus also, that 
not only was he not detained in Crete himself, but he brought 
back with him his companions in captivity. And the memory 
of this unexpected turn in the course of these proceedings, as 
well as that of the previous mission, was kept up at Athens 
ever after by a particular ceremony, of which the ancient 
grammarians give an account under the name of the Aeizvo- 
opta or Acimvoddpor' Aeizvoddpos & Eoptis Ovopa. dSermvodopia 
yap €oT. 70 epew Seinva tails Kéxpotos Ovyatpaow, “Epon Kat 
Ilavdpdow kal ’Aypavdw. épépeto d€ ToAUTEADS, KATA TVA MvOTL- 
Kov Adyov, Kal TodTo éTolovy of ToAAOL diAoTinias yap ElxETO. 
iAdxopos b€ hyot Tas pyTrépas Tov bis Eta Taldwy, TOV KaTa- 
kdeoOevt@y iva weupOdor TO Muvotadtpo, Téurew Kal” Hyépav 
avtots Seimvov, cal pouray mpos adrovs. Kal pera THY bTooTpogyy 
Gonep edxiv atodiddvras év TH} EopTh dyew Tos Taldas Ta detmva, 
KaAoupevous deitvopdpous ¢. 

It has been seen supra’ that these boys and girls, having 
been designated by lot, and set apart, for the dacyos, were 
kept by themselves in the Prytaneum, until the time of sail- 
ing. Now this ceremony of the Aeczvogopia, thus kept up in 
commemoration of the return from Crete, really made part 
of the ’Ocyxodédpra, instituted for the same purpose also by 
Theseus, after the return: Acitvodopor® rapa ’AOnvators Kadl- 
otavrar ev Th TOV “Ooxopopiar éopth of Aevrvopdépo.—which 1s 
explained by Plutarch’s account of the first "Ocyoddpua itselfy : 
At 6% devmvopdpot TapadrapBavovta, kal Kowwvotct Tis Ovoias, 
AToumpovpevar Tas pytepas exelvav TOV AaXOvTwY’ ETEPoiTwY yap 
avtots owa kal ouria Kopifovoa. Kal poor A€yovta, bia TO Ka- 
kelvas evOvpias Evexev xal mapnyoplas pdOovs drefrevas tols Tato. 
radta pev ody kat Anuov tordpnkev. 

iv. Another fact which appears to have been uniformly 
perpetuated respecting this dacuds and its circumstances is, 
that its happy termination, so different from what had been 
expected, was owing to the interposition of ’Adpodirn, i.e. the 
goddess of love: Aéyera: 6€ ait@® Tov péev ev Aeddois avedeiv 
bedv, “Adpodirnv xaInyeuova ToveioOat Kal Tapakadely ovvesmopov' 


& Anecdota, 239. 7. t Cf. Photius in KaAAuyripia. vY Pag. 516. 
x Hesychius, y Theseus, xxiii. 
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Ovov7t 5€ mpds Oadrdoon tiv aiya, OjAELav odcav, altopdTas 
Tpayov yevécOar 810 Kal KadcioOat THY Oedv ’Entitpayiav?. And 
this again is cleared up by the other circumstantial parti- 
cular, which tradition connected with the history of these 
proceedings, the passion of Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, 
which she was said to have conceived for Theseus : ‘lordpnrat 
yap ott Ono€a Tapayevouevov &€ Adidvaev eis "AOjvas veworl, 
catahaBdvta b€ tov dacpov atomeutopevov Mivwi eis Kpyrny, 
Tovs dis ¢' niOgovs Kal mapOévous’ (érédouv SE Ov Sacpov ot AOn- 
vaiot Todrov emt TO SedoAOpovnKevat ’"Avdpdyemv tov Taida Mi- 
voos, aywvigdpevor Kal vikGvta Ta Tap aitots Tavaéyjvaia’) 
Exovta ov daow atTov ovyKkatadr€£at Tols Amtotvot, Kal Tapayevd- 
wevov eis Kpriirny dems dpOnval hacw td ’Apiadyyns ths Tod 
Mivwos Ovyatpos4 «,7. A. And that Minos at this very time 
had a daughter called ’Apidévy, (though her Cretan name, ac- 
cording to Hesychius, was ’ApidyjAa,) it is scarcely necessary 
to prove from testimony— 

Paidpyy te Updxpiy re tov, kadnv 7’ Apiadyyny 

xovpyny Mivwos od\oddpovos’ Hv mote Onaevs 


ex Kpnrns es youvoy "A@nvawy tepawy 


Aye “ev, OVO advnTo ”. 
Dy Gatacks 


Xpvookdpuns de Avovucos EavOiy ’Apiddyny 
kovpny Mivwos Oadepiy toinoat ako, 
tiv O€ oi aBavatov Kai aynpw OnKxe Kpoviwv *. 

But though tradition thus accounted for the deliverance of 
Theseus, it was at the expense of the filial piety of the author 
of his safety; for it supposed Ariadne to have sacrificed her 
father to her love for Theseus. And it was at the expense of 
her honour; for it supposed her to have eloped with Theseus, 
and to have been carried away by stealth from Crete. Now, 
if that was really the case, and Minos was robbed of his 
daughter by Theseus, whether with or without her own con- 
sent, how shall we account for the fact, which also has been 
handed down by tradition, that even after the death of 
Ariadne Theseus was married to another of the daughters of 
Minos, Pheedra, who must have been given to him either by 
her father himself, in his own life time, or by her brother 
Deucalion, after his death? This fact alone, attested and 


Z Tbid. xviii. a Schoiia ad Iliad. 3. 5go. b Odyss. A. 321. 
© Hesiod. Theogonia, 947. 4 Cf. Diodorus, iv. 62. 
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confirmed as it is, ought to be decisive that his marriage with 
Ariadne, in the first instance, did not take place without her 
father’s knowledge, or against his wish—that Theseus did not 
steal her away—that she did not elope with Theseus—that 
she might have fallen in love with him, but that there was 
nothing clandestine, much less dishonourable, in her passion. 
And Minos himself must have been so far from disapproving 
of his daughter’s inclinations, that he bestowed her upon 
Theseus himself; and for her sake and that of Theseus, when 
they were united in marriage. released the hostages also, 
which Theseus had brought from Attica. 

For that this is the true explanation of the unexpected 
result of this mission, if it is to be accounted for in any 
manner, which howsoever extraordinary, and even romantic, 
shall yet be possible and probable, there can be no doubt. 
The favour of Aphrodite then might well be represented by 
posterity as concerned in it, yet without any reflection on the 
honour and virtue of the youthful princess. Testimony is 
not wanting that Minos, as well as his daughter, was capti- 
vated by Theseus: Kat rv pds "AOnvaious 8 €xOpav bueAvoato 
Mivas, xaitep émt Oavatw maidds cvotacay, Onoéws épacbels, kai 
THY Ovyatépa TovTw yuvaika dake Patdpav, ws Zyvis 7) Zyveds 
now 6 Xios €v 7@ TeEpi THs Tatpidos svyypaypati®. It is cer- 
tain at least that, after this third dacy0s, we read of no more 
in ancient Attic story. What must be the inference from 
that fact, except that the coming of Theseus, especially if it 
was a voluntary act on his part, for some reason or other, 
was so acceptable to Minos, as not only to change his resent- 
ment towards the Athenians into good will, and to induce 
him to forgive them the dacyos for the future, but to bestow 
his daughter on Theseus himself, and for her sake and his 
to restore his fellow captives to their liberty? A change of 
feelings, to which the personal qualities and the noble bearing 
of the youthful hero, and the admiration which they excited 
in Minos, might bave contributed, as much as the impression 
which they produced on Ariadne. If so, they would be mar- 
ried, and their marriage union would be celebrated with the 
festivities usual on such occasions, soon after the arrival of 
Theseus in Crete. 


* Athenzus, xiii, 77. 
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And here we may observe that the last of the scenes, de- 
scribed on the shield of Achilles, is the dance, devised by 
Deedalus, at Cnosus in Crete, for the sake of Ariadne; the 
performers in which were a certain number of young men 
(xotpor) and young women (xovpar)— 

"Ev S€ yopov moikidXe mepixdrvtos ’Apduyunecs, 
T® ikeov oldy Tor evi Kywa@ evpein 
Aaidados oxnoev Kadi oKapo Apiadyy f. 

We may have occasion to explain the whole of this descrip- 
tion, if we are permitted to treat of the chronology of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey ; and it will then, we hope, be seen, that 
this last representation in particular is determinable to the 
eighth or ninth month of the civil year in the time of Homer, 
October or November in the Julian. And, if we may sup- 
pose Theseus to have arrived in Crete towards the end of 
September, and his arrival to have been followed soon after 
by his mayriage, and the usual rejoicings on such occasions— 
the subject of this part of the description, it is evident, might 
have had an historical foundation ; a memorial of which too, 
according to Pausanias &, even in his time, was still preserved 
at Cnosus in stone. The young men, represented in this 
description, could not have been intended of the Curetes ; 
for these young men are accompanied by as many young 
.women—but we nowhere read of any female Curetes. Nor 
is the dance of these young men and young women the 
Pyrrhic dance of antiquity; in which women never took part, 
and men, as taking part, must have been represented with 
spears or swords in one hand, and shields in the other. But 
though these young men have swords, they hang loose by 
their sides, from golden belts or girdles; and their hands were 
free to grasp their partners in the dance, éml xapr@. In 
short, these codpo. and these xodpa: could answer to nothing 
so exactly as the conception and idea of the subjects of the 
Athenian dacpos, just brought to Crete by Theseus, and now 
restored in honour of his marriage to Ariadne; and celebrating 
that union, and at the same time giving vent to their own 
feelings, in a characteristic dance, devised for them by their 
countryman Deedalus, as well for the expression of their 
gratitude, as to grace the nuptials of the fair-haired princess. 


* f Tliad, 3. 590. Bie, i. 2: 
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v. With respect to the subsequent history of Ariadne, with 
which posterity mixed up so much of fiction—her desertion 
by Theseus in the island of Naxus—her discovery there by 
Dionysus, returning from his Indian expedition—her trans- 
lation to heaven as fis bride and consort »—'The most 
probable account is that which Plutarch has quotedi from 
Peeon, of Amathus in Cyprus: for that is such as clearly to 
take up the history of this mission just where we ourselves 
have left it; viz. just after the consummation of the marriage 
of Theseus, and just before his return with his wife. Accord- 
ing to this account, Theseus having set sail with Ariadne, 
(at that time great with child,) was driven out of the way by 
a storm to Cyprus, where Ariadne was landed, suffering from 
the agitation of the sea; and where she was taken with the 
pains of labour: and where finally she died in childbed; and 
where she was buried at Amathus, in a grove; and where her 
tomb was still pointed out, in the time of this author, and a 
ceremony was still celebrated every year in memory of her, 
which he described as followsi: ’Ev 8& rH Ovaoia tov Topmatou 
unvos torapevou dSevrepa, kaTaxAwvomevdny Tia TOV veavickwr pbey- 
yecOar Kal Tovety Gmep Sdivovoar yuvaixes’ Kadeiv b€ TO dAgos 
’Apabovotovs, év @ Tov Tapov detkvvovowv, “Apiadrys “Adpodirys*. 

On this principle the tradition of the death and burial of 
Ariadne in Cyprus was authenticated, not only by this paren- . 
talial ceremony every year in general, but by its date in par- 


* That Theseus had children by Ariadne, must have been the belief of 
some of the ancients. Ion of Chios, at least, represented Cinopion, the 
reputed founder of Chios in his native island, as one of two sons of The- 
seus and Ariadne, Oivoriay and Sradvdos (cf. Plut. Theseus, xx: cf. also 
the quotation from Athenzeus, xiii. 77 supra). And though these names 
have a mystical stamp and character, and cannot be confidently assumed 
as those of real persons, yet the mere circumstance, that names of reputed 
children of Theseus and Ariadne are found on record at all, is competent 
to prove that they were known or believed to have lived together long 
enough to have had children ; and therefore to disprove the later tradition 
of her having been deserted by Theseus almost as soon as she was married 
to him. 


h Cf. Ovid, Metam. viii. is2-182. 996. and Schol. in loc.: Eustathius, 
Heroidum Epp. Ariadne Theseo: ad Il. A. 320. 1688. 32 sqq.: Hyginus, 
Nonnus, xlvii. 453-469: Xenophon, Fabb. xliii. Poet. Astron. ii. 5. 
Sympos. ix. 2: Apollonius, Rhod. iii. i Theseus xx. 
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ticular, the second of Gorpizus. And this being one of the 
months of the Macedo-Hellenic calendar, of which we have 
given a full account*, and the most generally received in 
Asia Minor, from B.C. 306 downwards, whatsoever might be 
the corresponding date in the Cyprian calendar properly so 
called, there is no reason why this, of Gorpizus 2, should not 
be understood of the second of the month so called in the 
Macedo-Hellenic calendar. Now the stated Julian date of 
the first of Gorpizeus, in the solar form of this calendar, was 
July 25, and therefore that of the 2nd, July 26: which con- 
sequently must have been the traditionary date of the death 
of Ariadne, still kept in mind at Amathus, in Cyprus, in the 
time of Peon of Amathus. And it is manifest that such 
a date of her death as ¢hat would be entirely consistent with 
the previous history and circumstances of the whole course of 
events, out of which it ultimately arose, as far as we have 
yet considered them. 

For if Theseus and Ariadne were married any time in the 
month of October, B. C. 1228, she might not only have been 
with child, but near the time of her delivery, in the month of 
July, B.C. 1227; and if Theseus set out home at the end of 
June, or the beginning of July, that was a time of the year 
at which storms were very likely to occur, and are often 
noticed in history as having occurred!: which would account 
for his being driven by stress of weather to Cyprus. And if 
he was at Cyprus so late in the summer as July 26, detained 
not only by the sickness and death, but also by the funeral 
solemnities, of his wife, it is morally certain that he must 
have been still there when the Etesian winds set in; which 
would necessitate a further stay until the stated time when 
they generally ceased to blow, viz. the first or second week 
in September. It is manifest too that the recent event of 
the death of Ariadne, and his consequent return at last with 
all the external signs and habiliments of mourning, would be 
the best explanation of the tradition, relating to the black 
sails displayed by his ship, on its approach to the shores of 
Attica, instead of the white ones, as concerted with Aigeus 


k Cf. Vol. iii. 603. Kalendar. xii. mony of the Gospels, i. 264 n. ef. also, 
' See our Dissertations on the Prin- Part i. of this work, vol. i. 472. 
ciples and Arrangement of an Har- 


WS 
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before his departure; to which oversight tradition imputed 
also the death of Ageus simultaneously with the return of 
Theseus™. And it is certain that, for some reason or other, 
this death did coincide with ¢haé return; and so critically, that 
it must have taken place before Theseus had actually landed 
in the Phalereus. And yet, if AAgeus was a very old man at 
this very time, as he must have been, if the facts recorded of 
the birth of Theseus are true, that coincidence after all might 
have been the effect of natural causes. 


vi. To this simple and consistent explanation of the subse- 
quent history of Ariadne, there is nothing which can be op- 
posed but the apparent testimony of Homer, quoted supra 
in part— 

aidpny te Updxpw te ov, kadnyv 7 ’Apiadyny 

Kovpnv Mivwos ododppoves, iv mote Onoeds 

ex Kpntns és youvoy ’A@nvawy iepawy 

WYE pev, ovO amdvynto’ wapos b€ piv” Apreues exra 

Ain ev audipitn, Avovicov paptupinaw ®. 
Yet even this implies that Theseus was taking her home not 
by stealth, but openly, as his lawful wife—as his partner for 
the rest of her life—when he was thus deprived of her. And 
as to the mode in which he is here supposed to have lost her, 
it is attributed to the interference of Artemis at the instance 
of Dionysus—that so she might cease to be the wife of The- 
seus and become fis. And this is competent to prove that 
Homer was aware of the fable, according to which, in some 
manner or other, she became the consort of Dionysus. But 
with respect to these instances of the interference of a power 
ab extra, to bring about a catastrophe of this kind, and in 
particular that of Artemis or that of Apollo, (of which several 
occur in Homer,) plainly and historically interpreted they 
mean nothing more than cases of a sudden death; especially 
of death brought about by such natural causes as fever, or 
the heat of summer, the most notoriously quick and decisive 
in their operation of all. The arrows of Artemis or Apollo, 
so often spoken of by Homer as used in this way with fatal 
efficacy, are figures of speech for strokes of the sun, or fevers 
caught in the heat of the weather: and it is self-evident that 
to the idea and description of a death, brought about by a 


m Plutarch, Theseus, xvii. XXxil. " Odyss. A. 321. 
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special agency of this kind, nothing was calculated to answer 
better than the illness and death of Ariadne, as related in 
the Cyprian tradition. 

Homer however has said nothing about Ariadne’s having 
been deserted. And as to the quarter where he supposes her 
to have heen lost, he calls it simply Afa; and Aca by itself is 
not a proper name, and even with duduipizn, at the utmost, is 
only a periphrasis for an island, otherwise not named. The 
Scholiasts indeed understand it of the island Naxus: A/a, 
vijcos Tpos TH Kpyrn, itis viv Nagéos xadetrar. iepd 6& atrn Tov 
Avovicov®. But the name itself means only the “ Divine,” 
with the ellipsis of yf or vijvos; and, according to the Scho- 
hast on Theocritus, many islands were so called besides 
Naxus— 

Téaaor €xot AdOas Gocoy moKa Oacéa Harti 
ev Aia Nac Onpev eimoKdpo ’Apradvns P— 
Onoevs yap apnacas ’Apiadvyv thv Mivwos, kal andpas eis Alav 
THV viv Kadovpévyy Ndgov, kata Arovicov BovAnow AjOn Twi 
xpnodpevos anédimev adr kaevdovocar. ToAAAal be Kal Erepal eloe 
visor Aiat kadovpevat, 7 Te TPO THs Kprryns% ev 7 ovK Eikds povy 
oupByva Ta TEpi THY ’Apiddvyy, 7) peTovopacbcioa Ndgos’ Kai % 
mept Midov, kal 7) mept” Apopyor, cal 7 ths Kéw Xeppdvnoos, kat 
7 UleAomovryjcov'. Such a name might have been given to 
any island which was known or supposed to be sacred; and 
especially to Cyprus, which was eminently sacred to ’Adgpo- 
dirm. ‘The death of Ariadne in Homer is clearly xar’ oikoro- 
piav, im order to such an event as that of her being taken 
away from Theseus, and given to Dionysus; and that being 
the effect or consequence of it, in any case, it was indifferent 
where it might have happened. As to the latter fable, we do 
not think it necessary to say any thing more about it at pre- 
sent, though we may do so hereafter; and take advantage of 
that opportunity to point out a curious coincidence between 
the chronology of the third Aacpos in early Attic history, and 
that of the first introduction of the worship of Dionysus among 
the Greeks. 

vil. If Theseus then was detained at Cyprus until the mid- 
dle of September, his arrival at Athens at last might have 


oCf. Etym. M. Ai. —p Idyll. ii. 45. © Ptolemy, Geographia, iii. 17. § 11. 
SyChe Pliny;; HouNe 1. aveioo. 127: ’ Cf. Steph. Byz. Ala. 
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coincided with the beginning of vintage, as tradition reported 
it actually to have done—ovyxopiCopérns dadpas*; and as it 
was attested to the latest times by the ceremony of the dcxo- 
opia, or eoxopopia, instituted in commemoration of it, by 
Theseus himselfs. It is to be observed on this point too 
that as he set out from the Phalereus, and returned to the 
Phalereus, so the first dcyopopia was celebrated there. It 
seems to have been uniformly handed down as a matter of 
fact, that the death of {geus, howsoever occasioned, took 
place on the day of his landing itself; and that he did not 
revisit the city (ro dorv) until after the funeral rites of his 
father had been duly celebrated; which would require nine 
days at least. 

Now the day on which he actually returned to the city 
from Crete seems to have been perpetuated, as much as that 
on which he came there first from Troezen’: Odwas 5€ Tov 
marépa, T@ AtoAAwve Ti edxiy azediSsov TH EBSopyn Tod Tvave- 
Widvos pnvos torapévov' ta’tn yap avéBynoav eis doTv cwbEvTEs— 
though the 7th is here in error for the 8th *: Ovoiav d€ tovod- 
ow alte thy peylotny dyddn TIvaveynOvos, ev 7) meta TOV HiDEwr 
éx Kpnrns énavpddev. Pyanepsion was the fourth month in 
the calendar of Solon, and Hecatombzeon was the first; and 
the latter having been substituted, as we have seen, for the 
first month in the Cronian calendar of this time, Pyanepsion 
on the same principle may here be understood of the fourth ; 
the date of which would be September 23, if that of Heca- 
tombzeon was June 25. On this supposition, the traditionary 
date of the return, Pyanepsion 8, would be September 30—a 
date altogether consistent with the whole course and succes- 
sion of circumstances, as we have hitherto been considering 





them, and with the season of vintage for the climate of At- 
tica, which would then be at its acme. The date of the de- 
parture to Crete then having been September 23, B. C. 1228, 
and that of the return September 30, B. C. 1227; the entire 
length of the absence between must have been one year, and 
seven days *. 


* In the above review of the circumstances of the last dacpos, we have 
not noticed another fact traditionally connected with the return of Theseus ; 


r Plutarch, Theseus, xxiii. 8 Ibid. xxiii. Cf. Vol. i. 120. 
t Vita, xxii. Ibid. * Ibid. xxxvi. Y Page 515. #% See Vol. i. 385 sqq. 
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Section XI.—On the fable of the war of the Gods and the 
Titans ; and the principle on which it is to be explained. 
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viz. his visit to Delos, and the dance round the altar of horns (the 
kepar@y), called the T'épavos or Crane-dance, said to have been instituted 
by him there: cf. Hesychius, Tepavovdkds: AjAov kaxds Bods: Anecdota, 
Tépavos: Etym. M. Vépavos: Scholia ad Iliad. B. 10. Kapnkopdwrtes : Calli- 
machus, Hymn. in Delum, 307-315: Plutarch, Theseus, xxi. 

There was no such conception as that of the Grecian Apollo as yet, in 
the time of Theseus ; and this visit of his to Delos, as if in honour of him, 
and on his return from Crete, is altogether an invention of later times. 
The ship indeed in which he made the voyage might be preserved (Vita, 
xxiii), and ultimately become the Oewpis, annually despatched to Delos, as 
it was said to have done; and probably its beginning to be used for that 
purpose was the foundation of the other tradition, that of Theseus’ having 
visited Delos with this ship himself, as he was returning from Crete. 


a Hesiod, Theogonia, 132. b Ibid. 207. ¢ Ibid. 629-735. 
4 Yliad. ©. 477. cf. Eustathius in loc. 724. 25. 
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Movikov, K,T.A ™—Kotos 6 marnp ths Anrots ... 

Kotdv te Kpeiov 0 “Yrepiova 7 "larerov Te— 
... Obrou 6€ Titaves xadodvrat, kai Turavides, as “Axovzidaos. ad- 
Anyopia 6€ Kotov tiv mowrnta: Kpeiov de tiv Kplow “Yrepiova 
Koupotnta: Tov 6€ “lametov Bapttnta. “Haiodos év Ocoyovig ®. 

vi. Texvot d€ atOis éx Tijs (Otpavos) matdas pev tos Titavas 
mpocayopevOevtas, ‘Qkeavov, Koiov, “Lmepiova, Kpiov, “larerov, 
Kal vewtatov anavtwv Kpdvov' Ovyatépas b€ Tas KAnOetoas Tira- 
vidas, TnOdtv, “Péav, Our, Mvynpootvnv, PolBnv, (Arévnv,) 
Oclay °_—Ezeidy 5€ Zevs eyevndn rédevos, AapBaver Miri, rHv 


€ Tliad. 2. 273: i CGidip. Colon. §5. 
€ Scholia Didymi in loc. cf. Eusta- k Phoenissze, 1122. 
thius, 9&4. 60. 1 Scholia in Nubes, 091. *Iamerdv. 
% Hymni Homeri, In Apollinem, 334. m Scholia in Hesiodi Theogon. 134. 
Chante n Etym. M. 
h Promotheus Desmotes, 873. ef. 18: ° Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, i. i. 3. 


204-213 : Eumenides, 1-8. 
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"‘Oxeavod, ovvepydv’ 7) didot Kpdvm xarameiv papyaxov, bp’ od 
€xeivos avaykacbeis mpeTov pev eeuel Tov AlOov, EmELTA Tovs TaAl- 
das ods Kkaréme peO Gv Zeds Tov pds Kpdvoy cal Titavas é€é- 
veyKke TOAEMOY. paxouevav b€ aiTav eéviavTods b€éka, 7 TH To Ait 
expynoe THY vikny K,T.A.P 

vil. Mudodoyotot yap of Kpires yevéoOat xara tiv TOv Kovpn- 
Twv HAtKklay Tovs Kadovpevovs Titavas. tovrouvs b€ THs Kvwoctas 
X@pas éxew THY olknow Sov Tep Ett Kal viv beixvuTar Oepedra 
“Péas oixdéveba ... tmap£ar dé Tov apiOuov ef pev dvdpas wévTe 82 
yuvaikas’ ws ev Tives pvOodroyotoww, Otpavod cai js dvtas’ as 
d€ TwWes pac, €k Twos TOV Kovprrwv Kxat pyntpos Tiraias, ad’ js 
avTous TavTNS TETEVXEVAL Tis TpOONyoplas. Gpoevas pev ovdV yevE- 
cOa tov te Kpovov kat “Yrepiova cai Kotov, ete 6€ “lavetov kat 
Kpiov, xal To reAevtatov ‘Oxeavev’ ddeApas 6é TovTwv Thy Te ‘Péav 
kal @¢uiv Kal Mvynpoodtyyy, ert 0€ PolBnv cal Tyddvv 4. 

The first remark which may be made on these accounts is 
that, with the exception of the Cretan tradition last specified, 
the Titans are represented as the children of Uranus and 
Gaia— 

Tiravas, Ovpavod tre kal XOovos téexvat— 
and Cronos and Rhea are regularly enumerated among them: 
and if any others are so too, (as Prometheus, Epimetheus, 
Atlas,) these also, as the sons of Iapetus, were lineally de- 
scended from Uranus and Gaia. 

The next is that though the number of these Titans is re- 
presented by Apollodorus as thirteen, (six males and seven 
females,) and in the Cretan tradition as eleven, (six males and 
five females,) the old and original tradition is no doubt most 
correctly reported in the account of Hesiod; according to 
which the Titans, as the children of Uranus and Gaia, were 
divisible into two classes, one a body of twelve, the first-born 
of those parents, six of their sons, ’Qxeavds, Kotos, Kpeios, 
‘Yrepiwv, “lamerds, Kpovos—and six daughters, Oecia, ‘Peéa, 
Outs, Mvnuootvn, PolByn, TnOds—the other, one of three, born 
of the same parents, after the former, but the most powerful 
and formidable of all— 

*AdAa & ad Tains re kai Otpavod e&eyévoyto 
Tpeis maides peyddor Te Kal OBpipot, ovK dvopacTol, 
p Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, i. ii. 1. 4 Diodorus Sic. v. 66. 
r Prometheus, 205. 
KAL. HELL. VOL. IV. Mm 
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Kérros re Bpidpews te Tuyns 8, brepnpava réxva’ 
Tov ExaTov pev XEipes aT” @pwv alacovto 
dmartot, Kespadal dé éxdorov TevTnkovTa 

e& Gpov emepvkov emi or Bapotor pedevowy 

iaxvs & aadyrtos Kpatepn peyado em €iderS. 

Thirdly, with respect to the etymon and meaning of the 
name of Tuitaves, it is observable that the . and the a in this 
word were naturally long, and in the Ionic form it became 
Tirjves. Diodorus, as we have seen, derived it from Tiraia, 
the supposed mother of these Titans; which brings us no 
nearer to the etymon in question, for we should still have to 
inquire what was the meaning of this name of Tirata. Hesy- 
chius understood it in the sense of tyuwpot: Tiraves* tys@pot : 
Tirjves’ Ovpavot maides. And so must Hesiod have done— 

@aoxe Se ritaivovras atagGadin péya peéat 

€pyov ‘— 
for ritaivovras is here used in the sense of tyuwpovpevovs, and 
what these Titans had just done, was an act of revenge, or re- 
tributive justice, inflicted on Uranusv. It is much more 
probable however, that t.7afve in this sense, in Greek, was 
derived from Tirav or Tiraves, (to act the Titan,) than Turay 
or Tiraves from tiraivw, in the sense of ryswpeioOa. It is 
manifest that the word is not of Greek origin, and cannot be 
explained by any known etymon in that language. 

There is another proper name in the Greek at present, the 
external form and structure of which exhibit so close a re- 
semblance to those of this word, Tirav, as to justify the in- 
ference that both must have been obtained from their proper 
themes respectively according to the same analogy. ‘This 
proper name is that of the Pan of Hellenic mythology. There 
is manifestly little external difference between [lav in Greek 
and Tirav in Greek ; that one increases [lav Ilavés, and the 
other Tiray Tiravos. Now we hope to shew in the next Dis- 
sertation that this Greek name of [lav was derived from the 
east, and that its proper etymon was the Papa or Pa of the 
east, in the sense of father. On the same principle the 
Greek name of Tirav would be derivable from such an ety- 
mon as Tita: for there can be no doubt that Tita, trans- 
ferred to the Greek language, might assume the form of 
Tiras or Titav, as much as Pa, that of [las, Nav or Mav; and 

® Theogonia, 147. t Ibid. 209. v Ibid. 154-210. 
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be inflected Tirav Tiravos, as much as [av or [av, [avos or 
Ilavos. 

The question is therefore, where are we to find such a 
theme of the Greek Tirav, as this of Tita? In answer to 
which we reply, that this name of Tita itself, by simply trans- 
posing its component parts, would become Tati; and in that 
form would be nothing more nor less than the proper name of 
the Egyptian Thoth. The name of this Egyptian conception 
appears to have been pronounced and written both Tot and 
Toot, and Tet and Teti, and Tat and Tati: and any of these 
to have been more correct than that of Thoth, which was 
its name merely in the style and idiom of the Alexandrine 
Greeks *. Tat is the form in which it occurs in the Hermes 
Trismegistus throughout ; and Tat was most probably the 
genuine form of the name. And as Tati was only accidentally 
different from Tat, and Tati, by transposing the syllables 
would become Tita, and Tita, transferred to the Greek, would 
become Tiras or Tizav, no conjecture can be more probable 
than that the real etymon of the Greek Tirav was the Egyp- 
tian Tat or Tati. 

If this however is the true explanation of the name of 
these Titans of the Theogonia, it follows that they must have 
been so many Tatis ; and these Tatis so many Thoths. And 
if these Titans had a right to the name of the Egyptian 
Thoth ; it is to be presumed they partook of his nature also. 
And the Egyptian Thoth being the impersonation of solar 
time, and the type of the calendar ; these Titans must have 
been types of solar time and types of the calendar too. And 
the calendar represented by the Egyptian Thoth being the 
equable calendar; that which was supposed to be represented 
by these Titans must have been the equable calendar also. 

The gods and goddesses of the classical Olympus, as the 
same with those which were first introduced by Minos, and 
in connection with his cycle, were impersonations of time, and 
types of a calendar likewise—but of a different kind of time, 
and of a different kind of calendar, from the Equable; the 
Julian, viz. in contradistinction to the Equable. And such 
being the individual nature, and the personal distinction, of 

x See our Fasti Catholici, iv. 187. the derivation of the name of Attica 
and n. Also ili. 30. Cf. Supra, p. 21”. from Tati. 
MM 2 
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the parties engaged in this war, respectively, the contest be- 
tween them itself was nothing more or less than an ingenious 
allegory, which could neither have been conceived nor pro- 
posed without the previous knowledge of some correction of 
the Primitive equable calendar, on the Julian principle, as a 
matter of fact; (which we are at liberty to assume must have 
been that of Minos, in the island of Crete:) but with that 
knowledge, might obviously have taken this form of an 
imaginary contest between the two systems of time, a strife 
and struggle for the mastery between two distinct principles 
of time, and two different kinds of calendars, before that 
correction was consummated and carried into effect; the 
parties in which should be the Titans on one side, as the 
champions of the Equable Principle, and the Olympic gods, 
on the other, as those of the Julian: a contest waged for a 
time with doubtful success, but at last decided in favour of 
the latter. And with this clue to the meaning of the fable, 
it is easy to explain its circumstances. 

For i. These Titans, according to the fable itself, were an 
older dynasty than that of the Olympic gods; and the equable 
system of time, represented by the former, was much older 
than the Julian, represented by the latter. u. They are 
supposed to have entered the lists in defence of an ancient 
right, which had never before been disturbed or called in 
question ; and the equable principle having been everywhere 
in possession of the calendar, from the first, the Julian, at its 
first introduction, was everywhere an innovation. ii. They 
were twelve in number, because such was the number of the 
months of the Primitive calendar also; and they have a 
common name, because nowhere perhaps at this period of 
the history of time, except in Egypt, had the months of the 
Primitive calendar as yet any names but those of number 
also, besides being all of them equal and identical inter se. 
Six of them were males, and six were females; because such 
was the distinction which the Egyptians had introduced into 
every department of nature, ever since the invention of their 
own national fable of Osiris and Isis; that of a masculine 
principle, and that of a corresponding feminine one, in all 
things. We know that this distinction was actually applied 
to the signs of the zodiac, and to the hours of the noctidiur- 
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nal cycley; and it was just as applicable to the months of the 
civil calendar; and it was just as natural, that taken in the 
order of the calendar, these should have been supposed to 
proceed in pairs, as much as the signs of the zodiac, taken 
in the order of the ecliptic—or the hours of the day, taken 
alternately with the hours of the night. 

iv. Besides these twelve children of Uranus and Gaia, all 
called by this name in common, there were three more, par- 
taking consequently of the same origin and the same nature 
with them, yet not classed with them, nor called by the same 
name with them, but by proper names of their own. And 
these are represented as the most powerful of their children 
in general, and for some reason or other suspected by Uranus 
their father, and placed in confinement, from the moment of 
their birth?, And these fears of Uranus are seen to have 
been inherited by Cronos also, as soon as he succeeded to the 
empire of Uranus; and the precautions, adopted by Uranus 
against some possible danger from these three of his children 
in particular, are seen to have been enforced by Cronos also. 
The reason of these apprehensions, and the final end of these 
precautions, appear from the sequel; when these three, after 
having been previously liberated from their confinement 
through the politic contrivance of the Olympic gods, and 
thereby engaged on their side, decide the contest at last, by 
this cooperation of theirs, against the Titans, whose natural 
allies a priori they would seem to have been. 

These were the three formidable champions, Cottus, and 
Briareus, and Gyges, children of Uranus and Gaia, and con- 
sequently as much Titans by descent as any of the rest, yet 
not called Titans hke them; set apart and confined in prison 
by their own father from their birth, as if in anticipation of 
some such a contest, some time or other, as this, which, by 
the defection of these from the cause of the Titans, would be 
decided against them. And the explanation of this part of 
the fable is found in the fact that these three Titans too, like 
the rest of the same family, were ideas and impersonations 
derived from the Primitive equable calendar; though not 
from the months of that calendar, but from the days: nor 


y Cf. our Fasti Catholici, iii. 108 n. 472: iv.275. 668. Origines Kalendariz 
Ttalice, ii. 590, 591. z Theogonia, 617-629. 639 sqq. 
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yet from the days in the complex, but from a certain number 
of them in particular. 

In order to make this appear, we begin with reminding the 
reader of what we have often had occasion to observe, viz. 
That, ever since the example and precedent set by the Egyp- 
tians, B. C. 13850, there was one term in the Primitive calen- 
dar, which appeared to have been specially consecrated to 
such corrections on the Julian principle as these; and that 
one term, Athyr 17. The Cyclico-Julian correction of Crete 
had been conformed to this precedent, having been attached 
to Athyr 17, Aira Cyc. 2707, Sept. 23, B.C. 1300. The 
correction of Minos, attached de facto to Sept. 16, B.C. 
1260, and to Athyr19, not to Athyr 17, Ara Cyc. 2747, 
was so far an exception to it. This contest however of the 
gods and the Titans, (that is, between the two principles of 
time, and the two forms of the calendar,) is supposed in the 
fable to have lasted ten years, before it was decided in favour 
of the Julian principle, and the Julian calendar, by the cor- 
rection of Minos, B.C. 1260; and therefore to have begun 
B.C. 1270. Now B.C. 1260 corresponded to Aira Cyc, 
2747, and B.C. 1270 to Aira Cyc. 2737; and Athyr 17, Aira 
Cyc. 2737, was corresponding with Sept. 16, B.C. 1270: so 
that if the correction of Minos, instead of having been made 
B.C. 1260, Afra Cyc. 2747, had been made B. C. 1270, Aira 
Cyc. 2737, its epoch A®ra Cyc. 2737, Athyr 17, would have 
been as agreeable to rule and precedent, as its epoch Atra 
Cyc. 2747, Athyr 19, was contrary to it. 

It is easy then to perceive that in this state of the case, 
between the actual epoch of the correction of Minos, B.C. 
1260, and its virtual one, or that which should have been its 
epoch, according to rule and precedent, B.C. 1270, we pos- 
sess the clue to the first idea of this fabulous contest. It 
was suggested by this anomaly, that a correction, which 
should have been made Aira Cyc. 2737, and attached to 
Athyr 17, was actually made Aira Cyc. 2747, and attached 
to Athyr 19; and it was intended to explain it: which it does 
by representing it as the effect and consequence of an oppo- 
sition and a struggle on the part of the equable principle of 
noctidiurnal and annual time, which had so long been in pos- 
session of the ealendar, against this intrusion and this inno- 
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vation in both, on the part of the Julian; a struggle sup- 
posed to have begun A#ra Cyclica 2737, B.C. 1270, when 
the correction, as attached, or bound to be attached, to the 
recognised equable term in such case, Athyr 17, was bound 
to have been made—and continued down to Aira Cyc. 2747, 
B.C. 1260, when it was actually made, and actually attached 
not to Athyr 17, but to Athyr 19. 

It is manifest that, in assuming the commencement of this 
contest Aira Cyc. 2737, B.C. 1270, the fable was limited by 
the hypothesis that such a contest could begin only when 
Athyr 17 was falling on the Julian epoch of the correction 
at last, Sept. 16; and in supposing it to have lasted ten years, 
and no more, it was limited by the matter of fact, that the 
correction was actually made Aira Cyc. 2747, B.C. 1260. 
All that it could do, and all that it had to do, was simply to 
account for this fact, and the consequent attachment of the 
correction at last to Athyr 19, as the corresponding equable 
term at that time to the Julian, September 16, as Athyr 17 
would have been ten years before. And that it does, by 
representing these three terms, Athyr 17, Athyr 18, and 
Athyr 19, which measured the recession of the equable in the 
Julian year, from B.C. 1270, Aira Cyc. 2737, to B.C. 1260, 
Era Cyc. 2747, under the impersonation of the Cottus, the 
Briareus, and the Gyges, of the fable respectively, as three of 
the children of Uranus and Gaia, in common with the rest, 
and consequently brothers of the Titans, but as the most 
powerful and formidable of all;—the desertion of which from 
the side of the Titans, whose natural allies they would seem to 
have been, to the side of their competitors, decides the con- 
test in favour of the Olympic gods, that is, in favour of the 
Julian, and against the equable, principle of time. For it is 
manifest that a Julian correction attached to Sept. 16, as that 
of Minos was known to have been, yet derived from the 
equable calendar, between these limits of B.C. 1270 and 
B.C. 1260, Aira Cye. 2737 and 2747, must have been at- 
tached to one or other of these three equable terms, Athyr 
17, or 18, or 19: and if attached to the first, it might be said 
in such a fable as this to have gained its point through the 
defection from the side of the Titans of the first of the cham- 
pions, Cottus ; if attached to the second, to have won the day 
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through the defection of the first and the second; if attached 
to the third, as it was de facto, to have triumphed and esta- 


blished its ascendancy at last, through the defection of all 
the three *. 


* This contest of the Olympic gods and the Titans is a different thing 
from that of these gods and Typhoéus!, or that of these gods with the 
giants in general, or, (as alluded to by Homer 2,) with two of their num- 
ber, Otus and Ephialtes, the Aloide, in particular. All these were later 
inventions; suggested probably by this older and original fable of the war 
of the gods and the Titans. 

As to the authorship of this fable; among the Greek poets of antiquity 
several are mentioned, to each of whom a Tvravopayia, as it was called, 
has been ascribed; particularly Arctinus of Miletus3, Eumelus of Co- 
rinth 3, and Museus4, But the oldest author of such a composition must 
have been the celebrated soothsayer, Melampus ; if, as Diodorus informs 
us 5, he too wrote a Tiravoyayia. And, in our opinion, the fable, of which 
we have just given an account, according to the outline of it still preserved 
in the Theogonia, in all probability was the invention of Melampus: for, 
whosoever was the author of it, he must have been well acquainted with 
Egypt; and we have proof to produce that Melampus himself was the 
author of a correction of the Primitive calendar, along with the introduc- 
tion of the worship of the Dionysus of Hellenic antiquity, preliminary to 
which he had visited Egypt. 

We may go further than this too, and very probably conjecture that the 
first author of the fable of the war of the gods and the Titans among the 
Greeks, was the first author also of the popular Theogonia ; such at least 
as we have it at present, in the poem so called ascribed to Hesiod. This 
Theogonia, as we have seen, recognised only three orders and three suc- 
cessions of Divine Persons and Dynasties, the order and Dynasty of Ura- 
nus and Gaia, the order and Dynasty of the Titans, and the order and 
Dynasty of the Olympic gods; and these so related to each other, that the 
third or latest, besides succeeding to, was derived from, the second, and 
the second, besides succeeding to, was derived from, the first. We have 
seen too, from the preceding explanations, that each of these orders of 
Divine Persons, and successions of Divine Dynasties, if not themselves the 
embodiment and impersonation of certain chronological ideas and rela- 
tions, were yet inseparably connected with such ideas and such relations ; 
the order and dynasty of the Olympic gods with the idea and relations of 
Julian time—the order and dynasty of the Titans, with the idea and rela- 
tions of equable time—the order and dynasty of Uranus and Gaia with 
some mode and relation of time too, though neither the equable nor the 


1 Theogonia, 820 sqq. 4 Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. iii. 
2 Odyss. A. 304. 1178: Lactantius, i. 21. 
3 Atheneeus, vii. 5: Schol. ad Apol- 5 i, 97. 
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Julian. It is manifest that, according to the above representations, the 
state of things, when duration was measured as yet by nothing but the 
cycle of day and night, was the Dynasty of Uranus and Gaia, or as some 
of the later fables of the same kind appear to have called them, ’Odiv and 
Evpuvdun* ; the state of things which ensued as soon as duration began 
to be measured by menstrual or annual time, and in the first instance by 
menstrual equable or annual, was the Dynasty of the Titans, whose name 
itself, as well as their subsequent history, implied that they were conceived 
and proposed from the first, in a peculiar relation to equable time; and 
almost as the Types and Impersonations of the Principle of Equable time 
itself. And in like manner the state of things which came into existence, 
as soon as duration began to be modified and measured by Julian time ; 
this state, in its origin, its continuance, and its consummation, (if it was 
destined to have any,) was the Dynasty of the Olympic gods, as taking its 
rise along with the first introduction of the principle of Julian time, and 
destined to be ever after coexistent and coextensive with the principle of 
Julian time. 

It is easy therefore to see that, in order to the first conception of these 
successive orders and dynasties, nothing was necessary a priori, except an 
observation of the kinds and distinctions of the measures of time, and 
their relations inter se; that there were only three such measures and dis- 
tinctions in general, the cycle of day and night, the cycle of the month, 
and the cycle of the year ; and that these were so connected, that the year 
was necessarily made up of the month, and both of the day and the night 
—but the day and the night, for anything which appeared to the contrary, 
were resolvable into nothing more simple or more elementary than them- 
selves. The dynasty of Uranus and Gaia was the Type of that state of 
things, when duration was measured as yet by nothing but the revolution 
of day and night, which presupposes merely the existence of the heavens 
and the earth ; the Dynasty of the Titans, of that when, besides the cycle 
of day and night, there was now the cycle of the month, and the cycle of 
the year also, but only the cycle of the equable month and the equable 


x See Supra, p. 419 n. With regard to these two terms, "Odiwy is a 
patronymic from *Ogis, formed according to the analogy of Kpoviwy from Kpédvos, 
Ovpaviev from Ovpayds, and the like. It denoted consequently the son of the 
“Ogis, that is, the serpent in the heavens, the Aoé} 65bs, the ecliptic. Evpuydéun 
in like manner being compounded of Evpts and véuos—its literal meaning was 
that of the widely diffused, or the widely ruling. The ’Oglwy of this nomen- 
clature was another name for the sun; and Evpuydun, as the consort of this 
’Opiwy in the sense of the sun, was another name for the moon. We have no 
doubt that these were names sometime substituted for those of Oipavds and Tata, 
as the representatives of the first and earliest of the Divine Dynasties. And as 
to the names themselves, they are of the same stamp, and founded on the same 
association of ideas, as those of Aia, and Aintns, and Kigxy: the first of which 
also, as we hope to see hereafter, was intended of the ecliptic, the second of the 
sun, as the inhabitant or occupant of the ecliptic, and the third of the moon, in 
the same relation, as the correlative of the sun. 
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year; the Dynasty of the Olympic gods, of that which in addition, or 
contradistinction, to those other corrections, suppuses the further one of 
the Julian month and the Julian year. And the noctidiurnal cycle, in the 
nature of things, being necessarily prior to the menstrual and the annual, 
whether equable or Julian, and yet the equable menstrual or equable an- 
nual, for the same reason, being prior in the order of being to the Julian 
of either kind; on the same principle the Dynasty of Uranus and Gaia, in 
this succession of Dynasties, must be prior to that of the Titans, and the 
Dynasty of the Titans to that of the Olympic gods. And yet for the very 
same reason too that menstrual and annual time presuppose noctidiurnal, 
and are made up of noctidiurnal, and Julian menstrual and annual time 
under the circumstances of its first introduction into actual use presup- 
posed equable, and was de facto derived from equable menstrual and 
equable annual, so must the Dynasty of the Titans presuppose that of 
Uranus and Gaia, and be represented as derived from it; and the Dy- 
nasty of the Olympic gods must presuppose that of the Titans, and be 
represented as derived from that. It is manifest too that, though the 
noctidiurnal cycle supposes nothing but the preexistence of the heavens 
and the earth, the menstrual cycle presupposes the moon, and the annual 
cycle presupposes the sun; and consequently, though the Uranus and the 
Gaia of the first of these Dynasties represented nothing but the heavens 
and the earth, the Cronos and Rhea of the second, and the Zeus and Hera 
of the third, both in their proper order of time, must have represented the 
sun and the moon respectively : with this difference only, that the two for- 
mer represented the sun and the moon of equable annual and equable 
menstrual time, the two latter the sun and the moon of Julian annual 
and Julian menstrual. 

And this leads us to observe, in the last place, that as equable and 
Julian time, when both were now in existence together, must be thence- 
forward regarded as standing in a certain relation to each other, deter- 
mined by the recession of equable in terms of Julian perpetually, though 
it has not occurred to any of the commentators on the Prometheus of 
Aéschylus to look on that Play as taking up the subject and argument of 
one of these Titanomachie of antiquity, it is far from improbable that 
that is the true point of view in which it ought to be regarded. The Pro- 
metheus chained down to his rock, in that Play, was the type of equable 
time, as superseded and supplanted at first by Julian. The Prometheus, 
looking forward with hope and confidence to his liberation sometime or 
other, was the type of the same kind of time, destined by the law of its own 
revolution to be brought again to a par with, and to an equality to, the 
Julian: and the fatal period to which Prometheus so often alludes, but 
always in such mysterious terms, as designed to bring about this con- 
summation, was the Sothiacal period of the equable year. And the measure 
of this, in the form in which it was most likely to have come to the know- 
ledge of Aischylus, being most probably that of 1461 equable, 1460 Julian 
years ; it is a curious coincidence that, as he tells Io ®, one of her descend- 


6 Vers. 774. 
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Section XII.— On the probable derivation of the Lunar 
Epoch of the Octaéteric Cycle of Minos from the Primitive 
Apis Cycle. 

The Type of the Octaéteris of Minos not having been yet 
proposed, we will exhibit it here. 


Octaéteric Correction of Minos, 


Period i, Cycle i, Sept. 23, B. C. 1260, the Luna Octava. 








B. C. Cycle. Midnight. 
1260. li September 23. Luna 83. 
1259. ii. a2: 
1258. *ill, —- ie 
F125. iv. —-_ 19. 
1256. BY: od 8. 
T2Re. Vi. ——-24. 
1254. vii. —. 16. 
*Ea5 a: * viii, —— 4. 


Here the asterisk on the left of the years of the ra Vul- 
garis denotes the leap-years; and that on the left of the years 
of the cycle denotes the intercalary years. 

With respect to the length of the month, in this cycle; 
there can be no doubt that every two contained 59 days, but 
in what order of alternation, whether 29 and 30, or 30 and 
29, must be doubtful. From the analogy however of the 


ants in the 13th generation was to be the instrument of his deliverance, 
so assuming the generation in this calculation to have been really meant 
of the period of 120 years, which measured the recession of equable an- 
nual in Julian annual time by one month at a time, there would be ex- 
actly 12 such periods, or such generations, in this period of 1460 years, 
and 20 years more of a 13th. 

We do not undertake to say that AXschylus himself was aware of the 
true meaning and import of these fabulous contests of the gods and the 
Titans; but it is far from improbable that in some of the Tiravopaxia of 
antiquity, and especially in the first and oldest of all, he might have met 
with an allusion to a fatal cycle or period, which should inevitably wrest 
the sceptre of the universe from the hands of the gods of Olympus, and 
restore it to the long dispossessed and ejected Titans: the explanation of 
which, whether known to him or not, was this physical truth of the neces- 
sary return of the equable year to the same state of relation to the Julian, 
and therefore to an equality with it, at the end of the Sothiacal period. 
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epoch of this cycle, Sept. 23, and that of the corresponding 
month in the cycle of the rtpirri évveds, explained above, 
August 30, we should be of opinion the true order was 30 
and 29, not 29 and 30: so that in this one respect of the 
alternation of the menses cavi, and menses pleni, the octaéteris 
of Minos differed from that of Solon, and that of the other 
types of the Hellenic octaéteris, modelled upon and con- 
formed to his *. 

The Octaéteric cycle, as we have already explained, is so 
exclusively adapted to the Julian year, as consisting of 365 
days every three years, and of 366 every fourth, as to be not 
only independent of any other form of the solar year, but 
absolutely incompatible with it. We cannot therefore sup- 
pose the first idea of this cycle in any part of the world, 
where the only form of the civil year was the primitive one, to 
have been derived from the equable solar year: yet forasmuch 
as this latter was not only the sole form of the civil year ac- 
tually in use in the time of Minos, but associated also from 
the first, and especially in Egypt, (with which he was pro- 
bably most closely connected,) with its proper lunar cycle— 
it is far from improbable a priori that, if Minos was ac- 
quainted with this proper lunar cycle of the primitive solar 
year, (as he could scarcely fail to be, if he knew any thing of 
Egypt,) he would take the date even of his own Octaéteric 
Cycle from it. And though we have no proof from testimony 
that he actually did so, it is easy to shew that the epoch 
which his correction required, whether Sept. 16, the Luna 
prima, or September 23, the Luna octava, B.C. 1260, might 
have been accurately obtained from the primitive Apis cycle 
of the time being. 

It will be seen from our Fasti Catholici® that the particu- 
lar Type of this cycle which was still in course up to the date 
of his correction, was the xxvth, which entered on Thoth 8, 
the lunar 29th, Atra Cyclica 2651; and the date of the cor- 
rection of Minos having been Aira Cyclica 2747, we have 
first— 


* And yet this might have been simply in conformity to the rule of the 
alternation in the primitive Apis cycle, which was that of 30 and 29 also. 


a Page 490. b Page 4o1. © Vol. iv. 383. 
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Aira Cyc. 2747 
— Aira Cyc. 2651 = 96 equable years = 25 x 3+ 21. 
The date of his correction then, in the Cyclical era, and in 
the era of this cycle, corresponded to Period xxv. Cycle iv. 
21=22: and in that year of the cycle’, the stated solar 
epoch was Tybi 29. 
We have then, 


Midn. Midn. 


7Era Cyc. 2746 Thoth +: June 30 B.C. 1260 
Phaophir July 30 
Athyr 1 August 29 
Cheac 1 Sept. 28 
Tybi 1 October 28 





Tybi 29 November 25 





It is here to be observed, that B.C. 1261 having been the 
date of the egress of the xxiind Type, whether of Julian or 
of Equable time, out of our Tables, and of the ingress of the 
xxilird, the lunar epoch of the xxvth Apis Type, which up to 
this time had been the Luna 29—at this period became the 
Luna 30¢= Luna 1. 

We have then, 


Primitive Apis Cycle, Type xxv. 
Cycle iv. 21 = 22. 
fMra Cyclica 2746-2747. 








Month. ZEra, Cyc. B.C. 
i 30 «6Tybi 29 2746, > Nov. 25 1261 
i 20) Meche ..29 Mees 25 
ii =30 ~=6Phamenoth 28 Jan. 23 1260 
iv 29 Pharmuthi 28 Feb. | 22 
v 30 ~©Pachon 27 March 23 
vi 29 Paiini 27 April 22 
vii 30 =©Epiphi 26 May 21 
vill 29 Mesore 26 June 20 
ix 30 Thoth 20 2747 July 19 
x, 20, -ehaopht . 20 Aug. 18 
xi 30 Athyr 19 Sept. 16 








Lunar Athyri1g Sept. 16 
— 8 — 246 — 23 


© Vol. iv. 383. 4 [bid. 
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Section XIIL.—On the confirmation of the Octaéteric Cor- 
rection of Minos by testimony. 


With respect to this subject of the confirmation of the 
cycle of Minos by testimony; if any data are extant at pre- 
sent, they are found in certain Cretan inscriptions, which 
are given in the Corpus Inscriptionum®. These we shall 
bring together, and comment upon in brief. 

i. An inscription is extant, belonging to the city of Arcadia 
in Crete‘, in which the words occur: ’E)Wadio6y émi da- 
pLou(p)yob Pidwvos, pnvos “Aprauitiov vevpynvia. 

Another is extant 8, containing the articles of a treaty be- 
tween Lasus or Latus and Olons, in Crete, (Foedus Latiorum 
et Olontiorum): from which it may be inferred that the style 
of the calendar in each of these cities, in everything but the 
names of the months, was the same. 

1. § 4. Ev p)ev Aaté énl tév Kéopwv rév obv [vrAépo ro 
wee WyVOS ... lo Tplakads' év be "OddvTe ent Tév (Kéopwv Tov) 
cy Swopporixo TH ‘Apioti(Gvos pyvds "E)Aevowlw (tprakd)ou. 
This shews that the last day of some month at Latus (the 
uame of which ended in ows) agreed with the last of the 
month Eleusinius at Olons, and that its proper style in each 
was that of the rpuakds. 

v. § 205. "Emi Kéopov pév trav ody Mawvalo ro X(€)pyntdda 
pynvos ev Aa)r(@)? Oepyodratw dexdra, év d€ "Oddvte emt rdv ody 
Kpativy TO ’Apior(w)rdp@ pnvos “Hpaiw bexdra, &d0fe Aarious 
kat ’Odovrios «7.4: and this also shews that the tenth of a 
month called Thermolaius at Latus corresponded to the tenth 
of one called Herzeus at Olons, and that its style in each was 
simply the tenth. 

i. An inscription is extant’, which records the terms of an 
agreement between the cities of Hierapytna and Priansus in 
Crete: "Emi Kéou(wv év pev) ‘lepamitva tév oiv ’Eviravte ‘16 
‘Eppate (kat unvds) “Tpadio, év 8& Mpvavorol éxt Kooper tév od(v 
Néwvt TO) Xiudpw Kal pnvds Apopuniw «,7.r4. And from this 
too it may be probably inferred that, though each of these 
cities might have different names for their months, the style of 


e Tom. ii. xii. Sect. ix. Creta, 2554 & No. 2554. li. 397-400. 
sqq: Pag. 397-436. cf. also 639. h No. 2556. ii. 411. 
f No. 3052. ii. 639 Teiorum. 
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any of these months in the one did not differ from that of the 
corresponding one in the other. The style of Himalius for 
instance at Hierapytna did not differ from that of Dromzius 
at Priansus. A clause too occurs in this treaty to the follow- 
ing effect : 

§ 35 :’ Ev 62 rots “Hp()ix(ot)s kal év rats GAAats Eoptais kK, 7.2. 
avayiweckdvter 6€ Tay oTdAav Kar eviavTov ol TOK del KOopOVTES 
map €xatépols ev Tots “TrepBwtois, kal mpotapayyeAAcvT@v adAd- 
dots TPO Gwepav Séxa 7 Ka péeAAovTL avayiweoker K,T.A. And 
this also seems to imply that both the Heroica, (if that is the 
true reading, and not “Hpox.a, of which see Hesychius,) and 
the other feasts generally alluded to, were common to both 
calendars, and attached to the same days of the months in 
each: and in particular the “‘YrepBdia, at which it was thus 
expressly stipulated the terms of the treaty should be publicly 
recited afresh, in both these cities, every year, and notice 
be given by each to the other to that effect, ten days before- 
hand. 

The months thus brought to light may be arranged as 
follows— 

*Aprapizios at Arcadia. 
-.-otos at Latus = ’Edevoivios at Olons. 


Oeppodaios at Latus = ‘Hpaios at Olons. 
‘Iwddvos at Hierapytna = Apoujios at Priansus. 


Besides these, the fragment of a name of one more, in the 
calendar of Hierapytna also, may still be read on another in- 
scription!: ’"Expdy6n év ‘lepamd(r)vn mpd (y’... Ae... (b)mariKe 
TO (y) Aovkiw ’Emidio Titww “Axodetve tmdrots...pnvos ... dakiov. 

From these different inscriptions therefore we may pro- 
bably infer that, at the epoch or zra to which they belong 
respectively, the style properly so called, in Crete, in every- 
thing but the names of the months, must have been uniform: 
which would easily be explained, if the original octaéteris of 
Minos was still in use in every part of the island. It may be 
inferred from them also that, though these calendars of Crete, 
in each instance, were lunar, the style of the civil calendar 
there was not like that of the Greek lunar calendar else- 
where, but more like that of the civil calendar at present, 
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which runs on without interruption from the beginning to 
the end of the month. It is observable at least that, while 
the first of these months in this civil calendar of Crete is 
called the vevyyvia, the tenth is called simply dexdra, not de- 
kata iorauévov, and the thirtieth or Jast is called simply the 
tptaxas, not the €vy cai vea. To put this peculiarity of the 
style in Crete to a certain test, we want a date somewhere 
in the second, or somewhere in the third, decad of the month; 
and none such has yet come to light. It is very conceivable 
however that, if the calendar of Minos descended to the latest 
times in Crete, its style or nomenclature descended with it ; 
and as the style of the Greek lunar calendar in general, in 
everything peculiar to it, was not older than Solon, the style 
of the lunar calendar of Minos must have been different from 
that of the lunar calendar of Solon at least. 

As to the cities in Crete, to which the above-cited inscrip- 
tions belong respectively— 

i. Arcadia, ’Apxades** woAus Kprrns, @s Zeviov év Kpnrixots. 
of moAirat bpotws “Apkddes. Anprrpios 5€ od« “Apxadas tiv moAw 
avn ’Apxadiay pyntiv— Opto per Apkddwv duoOvpaddov anoatdy- 
tes THs TOV Kvooclov pidlas €yvwcav tots Avttiow cuppayetv1— 
Proditur certe in Creta expugnato oppido, quod vocabatur 
Arcadia, cessasse fontes amnesque, qui in eo situ multi erant. 
rursus condito post sex annos emersisse". No doubt it de- 
rived its name from a colony of the Arcadians who settled 
there. Its coins are still in existence °. 

ii. ‘Iepamdrva. “lepatitvaP* modus Kpytns, 1 mpotepov KopBa, 
etra [lvrva, eta Kayupos, €t0’ ottws ‘Iepanvrva. So called from 
one of the peaks of Mount Ida 4—‘lepa wérpa, 7) Udrva '—Oi 
Kovpyres Aids tpodeis A€yovrar ... KoptBavra 8& rovrwy ératpor 
‘lepamvtvyns Ovta KTiotiVv Tapa Tots “Podiors Tapacyely Tpodacw 
tots IIpacious® «’, tT. A—Kal ev rH Kpnrn modus (Adpicoa) 9 viv 
eis ‘lepanurvay olkis0eica'. 

iii. Adoos or Adros. The existence and name of this city 


k Steph. Byz. 4 Strabo, x. 3. 366 a. 
1 Polybius, iv. 53, 6. r Ptolemy Geogr. iii. 17. § 4. Notlas 
Pliny, H. N. xxxi. 30. cf. Se- mAeupas wepiypap7. 

neca, Opp. v. 166. Natural. Queest. iii. ® Strabo, x. 3. 365 a. 

rah, 7 CMibid-axa5, 32ia: cf&ePliny Han: 
© Kckhel, ii. 304. iv. 20. 124,125: Dio, xxxvi. 2: Eckhel, 
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in Crete are attested by its coinst, as well as by the inscrip- 
tion in question V. 

iv. "Odods.—Odods ** Teds Kpijrns. Zeviwv év tots Kpytikots 
—Kai Arpjv ev atta ’Odods, kat Lav Y—Tocatra be Erepa Edava 
éy Kpyrn, Bpirouaptis ém "Ododvtt, cai AOnva rapa Kveoctous %. 

v. [pavods, Upiavoos, or patcos.—Upaicos ®* adds Kpijrns 
—To dé vortiov Eredkpntas’ Ov eivar toAlxviov Tpatcov, drov 70 
tod Auktatov Aids tepdv... ipytar 8 drt Tév ’Ereoxpytav baijpev 
» [paioos, cal dre evradGa TO Tob Auktaiov Ads tepov >—Meragd 
d€ Tod Sapoviov kal THs Xepoovncov 7 Upatcos tdputo strep tijs 
Oaddrrns éfjKxovta oTadiois’ Karéckaway O€ “lepatdrvio.°-—Hpatovot 
dé Kal fepa peCovow wir Kal airy mporeArs aitots 7 Ovola vevd- 
puorar 4, 

And as to the names of the months in these different ca- 

lendars respectively — 
This name is simply the Doric form of ’Ap- 
Tewiovos: and occurs, as we have seen®, in a variety of calen- 
dars, and in all no doubt as sacred to “Apreyis; and in many 
of them, if not in all, occupying the same site in the natural 
or Julian year as the Attic Munychion or Thargelion, April 
or May. 

li. "EAevoivios at Olons, corresponding to some month at 
Latus which ended in ows, as a month called Avovicros would 
have done. It must have been derived from "EAevois, and as 
so derived, a title of Ana, the Cretan Anpirnp. We saw supraf 
that, in the terms of the oath prescribed for both the parties, 
Tay ’EXevoivay kal trav Bpitouapriv occurred, meaning the same 
thing in this instance as Tav Ayjyntpay Kal rav Keépay would 
have done. We may infer then that this month ’EAevoivios 
at Olons was the month of the Cretan mysteries, and the 
same in general with the Julian September and October ; and 
probably the first month in its calendar. 

iil. ‘Hpaios at Olons, corresponding to Oeppoddios at Latus. 


1. Aprayirios. 


t Eckhel, ii. 315. a Steph. Byz. 
v Cf. also Pliny, H.N. iv. 24. 124: b Strabo, x. 4. 371 a-376 b. 
Boeckh. Corp. Inscript. loc. cit. ¢ Ibid. 


x Steph. Byz. 

y Skylax, Periplus, p. 18. Geographi 
Minores, i. 

Z Pausanias, ix. xl. 2. cf. Ptolemy, 
Geogr. iii. £7. ’AvatoAikijs TAeupas Tept- 
ypapn: “OdovAis: Hekhel, ii. 310: 
Boeckh. Corp. Inscript. loc. cit. 
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d Athenzus, ix. 18. cf. Herodotus, 
vii. 170,171: Hckhel, ii. 319: Boeckh. 
Corp. Inscript. loc. cit. 

€ Cf. Vol. iii. 45. 339. 

f Page 379. cf. Geog. Min. i. 19: 
Scylax. Hpdous (corr. Ipaicos or Mpiav- 
aos) Sinker auporépabev. 
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This name of ‘Hpaios was no doubt derived from “Hpa, the 
Cretan Juno: nor would it be any thing extraordinary that, 
as the consort of Zan or Zeus, and as first brought into exist- 
ence in their own island, this conception of Minos’ should al- 
ways have been held in distinguished reverence by the Cretans, 
and in some of their calendars, perhaps in all, have had a 
month called by her name, and dedicated to her in particu- 
lar. As to this in the calendar of Olons, and its site in the 
natural year, it may be inferred from that of Oeppoddios in 
the calendar of Latos. This word is the Doric form of Oep- 
poAnios; the elements of which must have been Oepyos and 
Ajiov; both together, in all probability, denoting that period 
in the natural year when the heat of the weather was greatest, 
and the fields of corn were ripest; i.e.—for the climate of Latos 
in Crete, one of the two months next after the summer sol- 
stice, rather than one of the two next before it. It is a name 
analogous to that of OeAaiGvos 8, or that of Ilavayosh, or that 
of Kadapaivi; each of which has already come before us. 
On this principle, “Hpaios at Olons must have been one of 
the two months next after midsummer. And if the month 
next after the solstice was sacred to Zan as the sun, in Crete, 
(as it probably was,) the next to it might have been dedicated 
to Hera, the consort of Zan, as the moon. The ‘Hpaia at 
Argos, at least, were one of the principal festivals, yet dedi- 
cated to “Hpa there too, as the queen of Zeus, and the type of 
the moon; and there also celebrated, as there is reason to 
conclude, a month at least after midsummer. 

iv. ‘Iadtos at Hierapytna, corresponding to Apopnios at 
Priansus. ‘Ipadud: 10 ézierpov tév ddevpavi (aA€érov) — Ipa- 
Aloro* ToAAOD. SayyiAods k—‘Tparinv’ ixavyv. Kal 6 amd Tév axv- 
pov xvovs, kat meptovaial—lpadis* vooros’ ddvayis émukaptia: 
Hoovy. aTvapx) TOV ywouevov™—-“IpaXris: 7) emyptAtos od1). 7) oTA- 
prais €idos "—'Tuatos’ @6i emiptAos Kal émavtatos (emaxraios) kal 
émvdoTtios °—Ipaoudds’ 6 mpos tH pwAn Kal TO advdryate (avTA- 
pat) GddowyP—Tpaoidds' 7 emytdros Gd1. twarta yap 7 Tpopy4 
—Kal. oiijs 6€ dvopacias katradéyet 6 Tptpav tacde ‘lpatos, 7 


& Vol. ii. 297. P Ibid. cf. Scholia ad Ranas, 1332. 
h Tbid. iii. 47. i Tbid. 342. ‘Inoviootpddov: and Suidas in ‘Iuatov 
J Hesychius. k Ibid. aoa. 

1 Tbid. m Tbid. 2 [bid. q Photii Lex. cf. in “Iwatos : also Sui- 
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EmpAlos KaAovpEVN, Nv Tapa Tos Gd€Tovs 7O0V, lows amo Tijs 
“[padldos. Ipadts & éore Tapa Awpretow 6 Néotos, kal Ta eTipeTpa 
Tov adérov'’ —’Apiotopdvyns 8 év’Artixats d@now AéEeowv* “Twaios 
di) pvdc@Opar 8. 

It is doubtful therefore whether this month derived its 
name from ‘Iwadva in the sense of rpody, or “IpaAls in that of 
vooros. If from the latter, it would denote the month in 
which those who were abroad, and at sea, were accustomed to 
return home—the month just before or just after the autumnal 
equinox. If from the former, it would denote that in which 
the corn was commonly reaped and threshed. And that this 
is most probably the true explanation both of the etymon 
and of the name of this month, at Hieropytna, may be in- 
ferred from those of the month, Apopzjios, with which it agreed, 
at Priansus. The etymon of this month is evidently dpdyos 
or dpozevs—the proper meaning of which was that of a race, 
or a racer; and the month so called must have denoted the 
month of the race, or the racer. Mr. B., in his notes on the 
inscription, has shewn that there were races in Crete, in ho- 
nour of Apollo Apopyjios. But Apollo himself, under this 
title, being an impersonation of the sun, and of the sun at 
midsummer, more than at any other season of the year; we 
should be entirely of opinion that this name was given to this 
month in the calendar of Priansus, as that of Hecatombzon t 
was to the month so called in the Attic, to denote the course 
of the sun in the heavens at or just after the solstice, and the 
magnitude of the diurnal are which it describes at that sea- 
son of the year. Yet it will still be true, even on this 
supposition, that the Olympic games, the oldest contest in 
which was the foot-race, would commonly fall out in this 
month ; and ‘Imzodpdym.0s in the Beeotian calendar¥, a name 
derived from contests in racing also, which corresponded to 
Hecatombeeon in the Attic calendar, would correspond to this 
of Apounios in that of Priansus. 


vr Athenzeus, Xiv. 10. $8 Tbid. u Vol. ii. 289. cf. also 311, 312. 481 
t Vol. i. p. 111 sqq. note. 
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Section XI1V.—On the reduction of the Cycle of Minos in 
particular to some one of the six Types of the Hellenic Octa- 
éteris in general. 


The Octaéteric Cycle, as we have often observed, requires 
the correction of one day for every period of 160 years. If 
the Julian epoch of such a cycle, B. C. 1260, was September 
23, and at that time the luna octava, 160 years after, B.C. 
1100, if it was still to continue attached to the luna octava, it 
would require to be raised to September 24:; if it still conti- 
nued attached to September 23, the luna octava must drop 
to the luna septima. This descent of the lunar epoch one 
day, from period to period, must go on as long as the Julian 
epoch continued to be the same in terms as at first; so that, 
after the lapse of five periods, 800 years, the proper epoch of 
the sixth cycle, September 23, B.C. 460, instead of the luna 
octava, would be the luna tertia. And that September 23, 
B. C. 460, was the luna tertia, appears from the lunar eclipse, 
September 7 at 9 a.m. for the meridian of Paris that year ; 
which gives us the date of the next luna prima September 21, 
and that of the next luna tertia September 23. 

Now the proper date of the vith Type of the Hellenic Octa- 
éteris in general’ was B.C. 468; and B.C. 460, that of the 
sixth Period of the Octaéteris of Minos, being only one cycle 
of eight years later, it is manifest, that after the ingress of 
Cycle i. 8 of that Type, the cycle of Minos and this would 
be in a condition to begin and to proceed together. The 
proper Julian date of the eleventh month of the former, 
at that time, would be September 22, and the proper Julian 
date of the first of the latter would be September 23, only 
one day later; and that would be the difference which would 
ever after hold good between them, so long as both went on 
subject to their proper rule of administration respectively. 


Section X V.—On the Julian Calendar of Crete, and the Cretan 
Calendar of the Florentine Hemerologium. 

The history of this calendar of Minos however, as that of 

the civil calendar of Crete, is alike obscure both after B.C. 

460 and before: yet if his correction continued unchanged in 


¥ Vol. iii. 23. 
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Crete down to B. C. 460, it may well be supposed it would go 
on unchanged down to B. C. 300; but whether it would con- 
tinue unchanged even after that date, when the Metonic cor- 
rection was now generally known, and might so easily have 
been applied to it, must always be an uncertain point. The 
testimony of the inscriptions however, above considered, (none 
of them probably so old as B.C. 300,) as far as it goes, leads 
to the inference that the calendar of Crete, though with dif- 
ferent names of the months for different cities, in all essential 
respects was still simply the calendar of Minos. Nor was 
there perhaps any part of ancient Greece, where, for various 
reasons, the oldest institutions, and the oldest customs of 
public and private life, were more likely @ priori to have 
been retained unmodified for the longest time, than in the 
island of Crete. 

An anecdote is related in Seneca Rhetor *, concerning one 
Julius Sabinus and Oppius Flama the proconsul of Crete, 
sometime in the reign of Augustus ; from which it may pro- 
bably be inferred that the official year in the island was be- 
ginning at that time after the arrival of a new proconsul at 
least ; 1. e. (according to one of the standing rules of Augus- 
tus’ government’) later than April er May in the natural 
year: and that would so far agree to the hypothesis that it 
was still beginning on September 23. The 8th Period of the 
octaéteris of Minos, (epoch September 23 B.C. 140 the Luna 
1a,) would still be current at the death of Augustus: and we 
should be of opinion that, if that octaéteris had not been yet 
discarded up to that time, it was retained for one or two 
Periods more, down to A. D. 181, or even A. D. 341. On this 
question, the testimony of the inscription considered supra, 
had it been entire, would probably have thrown some light ; 
a Roman date in the style of the iii Kal. of some month, 
A.D. 211, according to Mr. B., and the Cretan for the time 
being, having been compared together in it. 

In short, with respect to the Julian calendar, which must 
sometime or other have superseded this of Minos in Crete, 
we have nothing to appeal to at present, except the Cretan 


x Rhetor. iv. Controvers. xxvii. ciples and Arrangement of an Har- 
306-309. mony, iii. 382. 
y Cf. our Dissertations on the Prin- z Page 543. No. 2562. ii. 420. 
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calendar of the Florentine Hemerologium?. This is the xth 
in that collection: and we shall produce it here exactly as it 
is there compared with the Roman. 


Hemerologium Florentinum. Kalendarium x. 


Kpntav. 
Metarchius 31 Dee. 24 Hyperberetus 31 June 23 
Aguius 28 Jan. 24 Nekysius 30 July 24 
Dioscurus 31 Feb. 21 Basilius 31 Aug. 23 
Theodosius 30 March 24 Thesmophorion 31 Sept. 23 
Pontus 31 April 23 Hermzeus 50, ¢Oct. 24 
Rabinthius 30 May 24 Kiman at , Nov. 23 





It is observable that between the xth calendar, the Cretan, 
and the xith, the Cyprian, and the xuith, the Bithynian, 
of the same collection, there is a close agreement in every- 
thing but the names of the months. The lengths of the 
months in the Cretan and the Bithynian are the same 
throughout; and in the Cretan and the Cyprian differ only 
in two instances. It is manifest therefore that the abstract 
Julian Type of each of these calendars must have been the 
same ; and the Julian epoch of a given month in any one of 
them must have been that of the corresponding month in 
each of the other two. And yet it does not appear that these 
calendars in their origin had any connection with each other; 
or that this coincidence, however curious, after all was not 
accidental. 

The Hemerologium, as we explained, does not affirm the 
order of the months in any of its calendars. It takes that 
first in each, which corresponded to the Roman Januarius, 
whether actually the first or not. Metarchius was conse- 
quently the first month in the Cretan calendar, according to 
its rule, because the limits of this month were December 24 
and January 24. But this is no proof that it was the first in 
its proper calendar: and we observe, even in this Julian calen- 
dar of the Hemerologium, another, which has the name of 
Thesmophorion, and the date of September 23, the Julian 
date of the original correction of Minos, to which, as we 
have seen, the Cretan mysteries or Thesmophoria, in honour 


a See Vol. iii. 602. Kal. x. 
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of the two Cretan Thesmophori, An® and Bpiréyapris, were 
originally attached. And this being the original date of the 
Cretan calendar, if we may only assume that the Julian one 
was substituted for it, at the end of one of its Periods of 160 
years, and the beginning of another, it is manifest it would 
always be September 23—except in the fourth year of its 
proper cycle of leap-year, the first in the Julian, when it 
would drop pro tempore to September 22. 


Julian Calendar of Crete, derived from the Octaéteric Correction of Minos, 
Epoch September 23, with the names and lengths of the months according 
to the Julian Calendar of the Florentine Hemerologium. 


i Thesmophorius 31 Sept. 23 vii Theodosius 30 March24 


ii Hermeus 30 Oct. 24 viii Pontus 31 April 23 
iii Eiman 31 Nov. 23 ix Rabinthius 30 May 24 
iv Metarchius que ee. 24 x Hyperberetzus 31 June 23 

v Aguius 26 Janke = 24) x1 Nekysius 30 July 24 
vi Dioscurus 31 Feb. 21 ~ xii Basilius au Aug.923 





We shall now proceed briefly to explain and illustrate these 
names and this order, as well as we may be able. 

i. Ocopoddpios. The Attic Boedromion. This name requires 
no further illustration than that which it has received in the 
Second Dissertation of this Part. 

ii. “Epuatos. The Attic Pyanepsion. From “Epyijs, the 
name of Mercury among the Greeks. Analogy indeed from 
‘Epps would have required “Epyetos: but the Doric form of 
‘Eppijs was ‘Epyas, and ‘Epyatos from ‘Epyas would be regular. 
The “Eppaia, games in honour of “Eppijs>, were derived ac- 
cording to the same analogy. But why this name should 
have been given to the second month in this calendar, does 
not appear; unless as corresponding to the Attic Pyane- 
psion, it was considered the month in which Hermes was 
born®: or unless games called ‘Epyata were celebrated in 
Crete, in the winter in this month, as they were at Pellene 
in Achaia. 


b Cf. Pindar, Ol. vii. 153.156: vi. Tom. i. Lysis., pag. 114. 16: 115. 3: 
129. 144: ix. 146, and the Schol. in  Schol. in Platon. Tom. ii. 319. In Ly- 
* loc. : Scholia ad Aves, 1421: Photius, Siney hl 4') ley 
TMeAAnvikal XAatvar: Plato, Opp. Parsi. ¢ See Vol. i. 328 note. 
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iii. Eijvar or Eivdv. The Attic Maimacterion. At first 
sight this name has the look of one that was barbarous ; and 
yet it may be good Greek after all. Its Julian date, Novem- 
ber 23, proves that it must have been the first of the winter 
months of the calendar. Now Hesychius has a gloss, Eiya- 
des' TOuZev@v oikia.—which must have been meant of the 
winter stabula of the shepherds, into which they retired with 
their flocks at the beginning of winter. If so, derived from 
Xemddes, by cutting off the X. In the same way might 
Eivwav have been derived from Xemav Dorice for Xempov. 
The name consequently would denote the winter month; 
the first of the winter months, the month of the Eiudées, at 
least, in which the fiocks and herds retired under cover. 

iv. Merdpytos. The Attic Posideon. A name compounded 
of Mera and épyj—denoting consequently a change of dpxat 
or magistrates. It is not improbable that when the Cretans 
adopted this Julian calendar, they changed the beginning 
of their civil year, from Oecpodédpios to the month nearest 
to the Kalends of January, which of course was this of 
Merdpxuos. 

v. "Ayuids. The Attic Gamelion. This name differs only 
accidentally from ’Ayuvieds : and *Ayvieds was one of the titles 
of Apollo among the Greeks, or rather of certain cone-shaped 
or square pillars of stone, supposed to be sacred to him, 
and set up in the streets, dyuiat, or before the entrance to 
people’s houses.— ’Ayueds’ otr@ xadovpevos "AméAA@V TeTpa- 
ywvos4—O apd tév Ovpdv éotas Boyds ev cxnpaTe Klovos 44 
—Tlepi rod ’Ayviéws “AmddAAwvos Arevxidas otrw ypaper® «,T. A. 
—IIpo rév Ovpdv os etxov xiovas eis d€b Ajfyovtas @s dBeEri- 
oxous ldpvev, eis Tysyy ’ATOAAwvOS ’Ayviewsf'—'Ev Tois mpoTv- 
Aatous Kal oikijpacww tdpupeve’ Ste Tov Ayviea TPO TVA@DY toTacaD. 
kiov d& obros iv eis GEV AjyovE—'Ayueds b€ Eo. klwv els df 
Ajyav, dv totaor mpd TOV OvpGv. idlovs b€ paciw adrots eivas 
’AméAA@vos of 6€ Atovicov’ ot 5& dyudotv... elev 8 dv ot mapa 
tois ’Artixois Aeydper'or ayuiets, of mpd TGV olkiOv Bwpol... Kat 
’Ayvieds 6 Tpd TGV addel@v Ovpdv Kevoetdis Klov, tepos *AT6AA@- 
vos, kat avtos Oeds. Pepexpatns Kpamarddous’ “OQ, deomor ’Ayused 


4 Scholia ad Thesmophor. 496. f Tbid. 

dl Hesych. Etym. M. in voce. & Schol. ad Phoenissas, 631. “Ayutev. 

€ Scholia ad Vespas, 870. Tetrov cf. Anecdota, 327.17. ’Ayuteds. 
ayulev, 
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tabra vv envnod pou, We conjecture therefore that, as this 
was the first month in the Cretan calendar which began in 
the Roman January, this name was purposely given it as the 
best equivalent in Greek for the Roman Januarius itself— 
derived from Janua—a door too—and sometimes in Greek 
expressed by Oupaiosi. 

vi. Avéexouvpos. The Attic Anthesterion. The month of 
the Aidcxovpou or Ardoxopot, Castor and Pollux, analogous to 
that of Avécxopos in the Antiochene calendarj. The Julian 
date of this month being Feb. 21, it must have been the first 
of the months of spring, the month of the early spring ; con- 
sequently the first in which ships also might venture to sea, 
yet not without more than ordinary risk, from the time of 
the year. And as it was eminently the office of the Avdo- 
kovpot to protect the mariner from the perils of the seak, 
among an insular people like the Cretans such a name as 
this might have been given to the first of the months of 
spring, simply because it was the first in which the sea 
began to be open again after the winter, and yet mariners, 
for their safety, were still indebted to the favour of the 
Dioscuri. 

vil. ©eoddc.os. The Attic Elaphebolion. In our opinion, 
the name of this month should be @codaiows. The Ocodaica 
are twice alluded toin the Foedus Latiorum et Oluntiorum!: 
Ot Kdéopot...(kar’) e(v)u(av)T(d)v (ray ovvOiKav avaywaokdvt@y 
kal Tas ayéAas efopxi(dvTav) ev Oeodaiclors, TapayyeAAovTEes M— 
‘Eprovtay b& és Tas éoptas ot pev Adrior és "Oddvta és Ta (Oceo)- 
daiota, Kal es Tappyta (tepd). @oatTws 5€ Kal ’OAdyTioe és (Aa- 
ToV,) ev tats Ovoias para Tov vouiCouévwy®. It seems then 
that the @codaic1a were to be the occasion when the treaty 
was to be read over again, and the oaths renewed every year; 
and next to the first month in the calendar, none would seem 
to have been so proper for that purpose as the seventh. And 
if the dppyra tepa, here also alluded to, are to be understood 
of the mysteries, at the beginning of the year, the Oeodaicra 
would naturally require to be understood of some ceremony 


h Suidas, ’Ayuial. Scholia. Hymns of Homer AT, Eis 

i See our Origines Kalendariz Ital. | A:ooxovpous. Euripides, Helene, 1663. 
i. 186. 369. Electra, 1348. 

J Vol. iii. 441 sqq. 1 No. 2554. § 30. 


k Cf. Apoll. Rhod. iy. 650, and the m Cf. 30. wy 
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at the opposite quarter of the year. ©ccpodédpios then being 
the first month, the month of the Ocodaicra would be the 
seventh. This month is here called @ecoddc.0s; but this 
reasoning tends to shew it was more probably Ocodaicuos: 
though what was denoted by that name, and why it should 
have been given to this month in particular, we spare to ex- 
plain at present, reserving it for the Rhodian calendar; in 
which also a month occurs under that name. 

vill. [Idvros. The Attic Munychion. This name, as it 
stands, is unintelligible. We conjecture, it is in error for 
Tlovrios, the month of the sea—the sea-month, the month in 
which the sea was again open to maritime enterprise of every 
kind, with none but the ordinary risks. The Julian date 
being April 23, a month later than the vernal equinox, that 
could not fail to be then the case. 

ix. “PaBivOuos. The Attic Thargelion. This name also at 
first sight appears to be barbarous: for which reason we may 
suspect some corruption in the reading of this too. It is 
observable that its Julian date being May 24, it would be 
that of the Tauron of Mazzaroth°, a month, sacred to the 
bull in the heavens. And when we consider the relation of 
that bull to the Minotaur, and the relation of the Minotaur 
to the Labyrinth, we shall not think it improbable a priori 
that a name might have been purposely given to this month, 
in which both these relations would be implied—that of 
AaBvpiv6.os; which might easily be contracted into AaBpiv0.os, 
and then as easily corrupted into ‘PaBivé.0s. 

x. ‘YzaepBéperos. The Attic Skirrhophorion. This name 
must have been borrowed from the Macedonian calendar ; 
in which it denoted the same thing as “Yzepq@eperaios P, the 
month in which the sun passed over the autumnal equi- 
noctial point. Here it must have been applied to the month 
in which the sun began to turn back from the tropic of 
Cancer. Probably too the ‘YzepBoia, alluded to supra4, in 
the treaty of Hierapytna and Priansus, took their name, 
‘Yrép and Baivew, from the same natural phenomenon; and 
perhaps were attached to the solstitial day itself, June 24 
or 25. 


© Fasti Catholici, iil. 305. p Vol. ii. §0. 
a Page 543. 
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xi. Nextvows. The Attic Hecatombeeon. The Nexdtova, with 
the ellipsis of fepa, or deizva, are classed by Pollux® with 
other funereal ceremonies; Tpraxddes, yeveoias, vextova. On 
this principle, such a name would seem to have denoted the 
month sacred to the manes of the dead, the Parentalial 
month: and though this month, in the Cretan calendar, bore 
date July 24, it may possibly appear hereafter, that Nexiova 
in this sense might be celebrated at that time of the year, 
and actually were so in the calendar of Kyzicus't. We sus- 
pect however a mystical meaning, under the name of this 
month; the clue to which is supplied by its date itself. The 
seed-month in this Cretan calendar being assumed to have 
been the third, Eivav, the harvest-month would be the 
eleventh, this month Nexvovws; and in the mystical sense 
and construction of the act of reaping, the harvest-process 
might be considered the Nexto.a of the vegetable principle. 
Nor is it improbable that the stated ceremonies in honour of 
the Cretan Aikruvva might have their place in this month. 

xii. Baoiduwos. The Attic Metageitnion. The etymon of 
this name must have been BaviAeds, or Bacideva, king or 
queen, in Greek: though why such a name should have been 
given to this month in particular, it is not easy to say. We 
conjecture it might have been ultimately derived from the 
Atlantic fable, of which we gave an account supra’; and 
consequently was sacred to the BasiAea of that fable, the 
antitype of the Cretan Ano, or the Hellenic Anyrrnp, and 
the true Urania or Ceelestis of these and cognate fables, in 
the sense of the moon, as the queen of heaven, and in her 
proper relation to the sun, as the king *. 

* With respect to the personal history of Minos; there can be no doubt 
that, in the opinion of the ancients, after a certain time at least, he passed 
for the son of their own Zeus; and there can be none at present that such 
an account of his parentage must have been fabulous. ‘The Greeks of 
old, believing as they did in the real existence of their own Zeus, and 
in that of the rest of their gods and goddesses, might believe in the real 
existence of sons or daughters of their gods or goddesses; and when they 
had traced a particular genealogy, as Herodotus expresses it, és @edv 


areovra, might think themselves excused from inquiring into it any fur- 
ther: but a modern historian or chronologer is bound not only to doubt 
t Onomasticon, iii. 19. 321. ii. 926-928: iv. 707-709: cf. ii. 528, 
s Cf. Hesych. yevéorg. 529. 
t Cf. Apollonius Rhodius, i. 1070-77: Y Page 369. 
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of the truth of such a conclusion, but if possible also to find out what 
there was in the personal history of a particular individual, which caused 
him to be associated in this relation with an abstraction, an idea, a mere 
name, and nothing more. And the most natural solution of this problem 
is supplied by the fact, (otherwise discoverable,) that these reputed sons 
and daughters of the gods or goddesses of old, were in reality the persons 
who first conceived the idea of such abstractions as divine, and first pro- 
posed them as objects of worship. It is no wonder that they should have 
come, in the course of time, to pass for the sons or the daughters of those 
divinities, which were indebted to them for their divinity itself. And this 
being eminently true of the Minos of classical antiquity, in relation to the 
Zeus of classical antiquity also—nothing is necessary to explain why he 
should have passed among the Greeks of subsequent times for the son of 
this Zeus, except the knowledge of that fact. 
Now this belief in the parentage of Minos had certainly been established 

before the time of Homer— 

"Ev@ rou Mivoa idov Atos dydadv vidv, 

xpvocov oxnmTpov €xovra |— 


Acapdve adXa kal abrds évavtiov iotac’ epeio, 

dpa tdn otos Znvds yevos evOaS ixava, 

ds mpatov Mivwa téxe Kpnrn emiovpoy 2. 
But Homer was 350 years younger. than Minos; and in that interval of 
time there would be abundance of scope both for the invention of this fable, 
and for its general reception among the Greeks. 

This fable however, according to the form which it finally assumed, made 
Minos the son of Zeus by Europa, and Europa the daughter of Agenor, a 
Tyrian or Pheenician; and it connected his birth, as the son of such a 
father by such a mother, with the transformation of Zeus into a bull, and 
the Raptus of Europa across the sea from Phoenicia to Crete. And it pre- 
tended to point to something like a sensible monument of the truth of 
these accounts, in a plane tree, at Gortyna, in Crete, which had witnessed 
the marriage of Zeus and Europa, and had lent its shade for that purpose, 
and had received in return the privilege of never shedding its leaves. *Ev 
Kpntn O€ éyerar mAatavdv twa eivar ev tH Yoptuvaia mpos mnyH Tut, 1) ov 
vddoBorel. . .ras O€ mAnoiov Tacas puddAoBoreiv >—Est Gortyne in insula 
Creta juxta fontem platanus una, insignis utriusque lingue monumentis 
nunquam folia dimittens; statimque ei Grecize fabulositas superfuit, 
Jovem sub ea cum Europa concubuisse4. And according to Dictys 
Cretensis 5, Europa, as the spouse of Zeus and the mother of Minos, was 
worshipped in Crete with peculiar solemnity, even before the Trojan war. 

Of these additions to the fable of the parentage of Minos, we may safely 
say they must all have been later than the time of Homer. Homer knows 


1 Odyss. A. 567. ily, Tbk IR 
2 Iliad, N. 448. 4 Pliny, H. N. xii. 5. 534. 
3 Theophrastus, Historia Plantarum, 5 De Bello Trojan. i. 1, 2. 
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nothing of Europa, the daughter of Agenor, and mother of Minos; nothing 
of the metamorphosis of Zeus; nothing of the transport of the mother of 
Minos over the sea to Crete. The name of Europa, even as that of the 
continent so called, occurs nowhere in the Iliad or the Odyssey, though it 
does in the Hymns ®: and this is among the other internal evidences that 
the author of these Hymns was not the author of the Iliad or the Odyssey. 
In the Batrachomyomachia, both the name of Europa, and the metamor- 
phosis, and the Raptus, are all recognised ; and consequently prove in like 
manner that Homer himself could not have been the author of that com- 
position too, though the most worthy of him perhaps of all which have 
been attributed to him, distinct from the Iliad and the Odyssey. 


Ov x ovTw vaTo.ow eBdotace Pdprov épwros 
Tavpos, dr Evparny dia kvparos Hy emt Kpnrny7. 

It may even be questioned whether the name of the reputed mother of 
Minos was Etpomn, at first at least. ‘EAX@Tia 8 éopri) Evporns ev Kpntn— 
‘EhA@rys 9 (‘EX@ris*) Eipdmns (corrige Eipomn) orépavos texdpevos, 
mnxX@v €ikoot—Zedeveos S€ ev tais TAwooats ‘EANwrida xadeicbai noe 
TOV Ek muppions TEKdpevoy oTEepavory, dvTa THY TEpiMETPOV TNXOV EtKOL, TOpL- 
mevew Te €v TH TOY “ENNwriwv opty. haci 8 év aire ta THs Eiparns dora 
Kopicer Oa, jv exddovv “EhNa@rtida’ dyeo Oat dé kai ev KopivO ra “EANdria 10 = 
in illustration of which latter observation see the Scholia on Pindar!!. It 
would thus appear that the proper name of Europa (the first at least, and 
oldest name) even in her relation to Zeus and to Minos, was ‘E\Aaris, or 
‘EMeria; and it may be collected from the Etymologicum Magnum that 
even this was not so much a proper name as an appellative, denoting 
merely “ the virgin:” ‘E\A@ria’ ) Etpamn 7o madatov exadeiro’ i) Ste of 
Poivixes THv mapOevov “Edartiav kadovow, i) K,7.A. If the term was truly 
of Pheenician origin, it must have been derived from the Hebrew or Punic, 
Lout or Lét, with the definite article He prefixed, which in Greek be- 
came the rough breathing in “EANaris, or ‘EAN@ria: and the meaning of 
Lout, or Lét, being simply to hide or conceal !2, (Gesenius compares it with 
the Latin lateo, and the Greek AavOdve, or XdO@ for 74w,) the name of 
‘EdXoris, so derived, must have meant simply “the hidden or concealed 
one.” And that the idea of concealment did enter into this word origin- 
ally, may be inferred from the tradition of the bones of Europa, as con- 
cealed in the garland, called ‘EAXe@ts, or ‘ENXoris, after her. The habits 
of domestic life in the East would easily account for the transfer of such 
an idea as this of ‘‘ the concealed one,” to that of a virgin, or young unmar- 
ried woman, still kept in privacy and seclusion; and therefore for the gloss 
on ‘EdAoria, in Crete, that it denoted the virgin. But it is far from im- 
probable that this name was applied in Crete to the supposed mother of 
Minos indeed, and by such a father as their Zeus also, but under an igno- 


6 Els ’AméAAwva, 251.29F. cf. Vol. i. 10 Atheneus, xv. 22. 
page 336. ; 11 Olymp. xiii.56.‘EAA@Tia 8 éwrdets. 
7 Verse 77, 78. 8 Hesychius. Also, the Etym. M. ‘EAA@tts. 


9 Tbid. 12 See Gesenius, in voce, 
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rance who she really was, and what was her proper name; and simply as 
that of the concealed one: yet even in that capacity as the virgin—for the 
mother of Minos, and by such a father as the Cretan Zeus, howsoever un- 
known, must have been some virgin, kar’ eEoxnv. 

It is observable, that in the Iliad, (if we may assume the genuineness 
of the passage !8,) the mother of Minos is designated as the daughter 
of Boimeé— 

ovd’ Ore Boivikos Kovpns THAEkNELTOLO— 

And though ®oimkos is here a proper name, as much as that of Pheenix, 
the maidaywyos of Achilles, would have been, yet as it is a nomen gentile 
also, there would be foundation sufficient even in this allusion for the fic- 
tion of later poets, that the mother of Minos was the daughter of the 
Pheenician, i.e. of Agenor. For though the name of this mother of Minos 
does not occur here, yet that Europa was supposed to be meant appears 
from the gloss of the Scholiast: @oivixcos kal Kacovereias Evpwmn’ evior d€ 
avr ov Poivikos GAN *Aynvopos eimov. And again, on Iliad, Z. 199: Kati 
TOs ev éETEpa iatopia Eipamns avtov dnow; which must be understood of 
this allusion in &. 321, the only one, in the Iliad or in the Odyssey besides, 
to which it could be referrible. 

We need not object to this circumstance of the fable, that neither the 
name of ’Aynvep, nor that of Etpern, with any consistency, could be sup- 
posed the names of Pheenicians; both being Greek, not Punic. Nor need 
we stop toinquire how this name of Evpan, the mother of Minos, should 
also have come to be that of one third part of the terraqueous globe, as 
known to the ancients, and as comprehended by them under the names 
and distinctions of Evpamn, Agia, and ABin, respectively. We pro- 
pose to confine ourselves at present simply to the differences between the 
Homeric conception of the fable of Minos, Europa, and Zeus, and that of 
the fable of later times. And these may be reduced to three: i. That 
Homer did not know of the mother of Minos by the name of Europa. ii. 
That Homer did not know of the metamorphosis of Zeus, and the Raptus 
Kurope. ii. That Homer knew of two sons only of Zeus by the mother 
of Minos, whosoever she was, Minos and Rhadamanthys: while the later 
fable supposed three of Zeus and Europa, Minos, and Rhadamanthys, and 
Sarpedon. 

That Homer recognised only two sons of Zeus and the daughter of 
Pheenix, appears from his own testimony !}4— 


, r 
OO’ dre Poivixos Kovpns THrEkAeLTOoI0, 
a € 
7) TéKe pot Mivw Te Kai avrideoy ‘Padapavbuy. 


That he recognised Sarpedon as the son of Zeus, but not as the son of 
the mother of Minos, appears from his testimony also— 


Oi & Gre 87 oxeddv Hoav em addAndotow idvtes, 
vids 0 viwvds te Aros veeAnyeperao 19— 
Of the encounter of Sarpedon and Tlepolemus— 


13 2, 321. 14 Ibid. 15 E, 630. 
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Ei py) dp’ vidv ov Saprndova pytiera Zevs 
°° eh aah) , 14 
@poev em Apyetocow '9— 


But especially from the following, in which he is recognised as the son of 
Zeus and Laodamia, the daughter of Bellerophon. 


> 7 4 ~ 7x 
AXN’ ote O7 yiyvecke Geod ydvov Hiv édvra, 
avrov puy Karépuxe, Sidov & Gye Ovyarépa jv’ 
a Pi ee a + o , E 
dake O€ of Tiujs Baonidos Fucov maons 
\ , c LZ Ld , y+ a+ 
kal pev ot Avxuot Téepevos Taov ¢Eoxoyv aor, 
‘ ~ A ? 7 w* , 
kaXov utadins kat apovpns, ocppa veporro. 
c + ie fh 
7 © rece tpia réxva daidppor BeAdepodovtn, 
wy , ve , \ , 
Icavdpov Te Kal Im7oXoyov Kal Aaoddpetay. 
Aaodapein pev mapedeEato pytieta Zevs* 
, 
7 © érex’ avtideov Zapmnddva xadkoxopvatny 7, 


And this being the Sarpedon who fought at Troy, the absurdity of sup- 
posing him the brother of Minos (by the same mother at least), the grand- 
father of Idomeneus, (himself an older man than Sarpedon,) was self- 
evident. For which reason the Scholiast observes on Z. 199. ‘H dumAy (=) 
ort Kad “Ounpov Saprndav vids Eipwmns ovk ott, ovS adeAdos MuvGos, as of 
VEe@TEpoL. Kat yap oi xpdvor evdnror. And it would be incredible that even 
Hesiod should be included in these vewrepor, were it not that he was 300 
years younger than Homer; in the course of which time this idea of the 
parentage of Sarpedon, by the mother’s side, however contrary to the tes- 
timony of Homer, might have come to be so generally received, that nobody 
might think of calling it in question. ‘Haiodos d€ Eipamns cai Awds adrév 
pynow !8—Kiparny tiv Poinkos Zevs Ocacdpevos.. .npdobn, Kai katedOov 
Adakev Eavtov eis Tavpov...xat...dvatopOuevoas eis Kpirnv éutyn aiti. 
iO otras cvvekicey aitiy Aotepiovt TO Kpytwv Raoul. yevopévn & &yxvos 
... €keivn Tpels Taidas eyevynoe, Mivwa Saprnddva kai ‘Padayavovy. 1) iatopia 
map ‘Howd@ kai Baxxvdidy. Nor could the later scholiasts and commen- 
tators devise any expedient for saving the credit of the popular belief, and 
the authority of Homer, but that of supposing an earlier Sarpedon, the 
brother of Minos, Avacus, and Rhadamanthys, and a later one, the Lycian, 
who fought at Troy 19. 

That the popular fable then, concerning the parentage of Minos was 
later than the time of Homer, is very certain; but how much later, may be 
doubtful. We observe only that he has an allusion to Rhadamanthys in 
the Odyssey 20— 


uy » 

Eirep kai pada rodbv Exactépw tor EvBoins, 
, , >” a a 

THY TEp THLoTAT@ hao eppevat ot pv tOoyTo 


16 M. 292. 17 Z. 191. in Chron. ad Ann, 572: Diodorus Si- 
18 Schol. ad Iliad. M. 292. culus, v. 78, 79: cf. iv. 60: Apollo- 
19 Cf, Dionysius Periegetes, 270. and  dorus, Bibliotheca, iii. i. 2: Nonnus, 

Kustathius, in loc. also Eustathius ad Dionys. i. 352 sqq: ii. 693 sqq. 

Iliad. Z.196. 636. 28 : Eusebius, Chron. 20 H. 321-324. cf. A. 575. 

Arm. Lat. ad Ann. 570: Jerome, 
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cal « a 
Aady Nuerepov, Ore Te EavOdv “PaddpavOvy 
> > ’ \ Few cr 
nyov emowopevoy Titvoy, Vaintoy viov. 


And Tityus, as we hope to shew hereafter, was the impersonation of a 
certain Octaéteric cycle, in equable not in Julian time, which was first 
conceived and instituted B.C. 1117. We may infer then that the fable re- 
lating to the parentage of Minos and Rhadamanthys, as known to Homer, 
was invented some time between B. C. 1117, and his own, B.C. 910; and 
consequently the popular fable, of Minos, Rhadamanthys, and others, the 
sons of Zeus and Europa, later than B.C. 910. And it is far from impro- 
bable that the author of it was the author of the oldest Europea, Eumelus 
of Corinth ; whose time we may have occasion to consider in a future Dis- 
sertation. 

In our opinion, it is easy to account for some of the circumstances of 
this fable, (and those the most remarkable,) by means of the facts which 
have been already established : That the Zeus of Minos was the name and 
impersonation of the sun; ‘That the bull was associated with him in that ca- 
pacity as his most appropriate natural emblem ; That the bull of Minos was 
derived from the bull in Egypt, and the bull in Egypt had been associated 
with the ecliptic, and had given its name to the second sign of the ecliptic, 
87 years before the time of Minos: and that in Crete both the Zeus and 
the bull of Minos, having been formally connected with the labyrinth, 
were connected with the ecliptic also, of which the labyrinth was a type. 
That the bull of Minos was the bull of the sphere, was suspected by some 
of the ancients themselves 2!. It is easy to see that if Minos was supposed 
to have been the son of his own Zeus—under such circumstances as these 
he might soon come to be supposed the son of his own Zeus in the form 
of a bull, and of a bull which came from Egypt, and therefore must have 
crossed the sea to Crete. And as to his mother, we have seen that accord- 
ing to the first and earliest conception of her individuality, nothing was 
known, except that she was some virgin—and the virgin kar e€oxyv. And 
when posterity came to give her too a name, as they did at last, it is far 
from improbable it was given under the impression that if Minos was the 
son of Zeus, as the same with the sun, he must also have been the son of 
the moon, as the most appropriate consort of the sun; and the moon at the 
full being in the most perfect state of her being, they might give her, as 
the mother of Minos, the name of Eiparn, from evpts and dy or @77, as 
fittest for the appearance of the moon at the full. 

For our own part, reasoning from the name ot Minos, which is not 
Greek, nor capable of being derived according to any analogy from a 
Greek theme, but is most easily derivable from the Egyptian MN or 
MNE—from the bull of Minos and its analogy to the Mneuis of the Egypt- 
ians—from the cycle of Minos and its relation to that of the Mneuis—from 
the exact knowledge of the principle of the Julian reckoning which ap- 
pears in his Octaéteric correction, and could have been acquired only in 
Egypt—from the name of the principal city founded by him in Crete, de- 


21 Ovid. Fasti, v. 605 sqq. Nonnus, i. 355. 
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rived from that of the Egyptian Xovs—from the perry evveds of the Cretan 
mysteries, explained as we have seen reason to explain it—from the ac- 
quaintance which he appears to have had with the Sphere of Mazzaroth 
and the Lunar Mansions—from the relation of his labyrinth to the ecliptic 
—from the claim of the Cnosians to having given birth to the Hellenic 
Athena—from these several facts, we say, laid together, we can draw 
only one conclusion; viz. that if Minos was not a native Egyptian, he 
must have lived in Egypt long enough to have become master of some of 
the most esoteric of its secrets, before he settled in Crete, and acted that 
part in the legislation of Crete which the testimony of antiquity uniformly 
assigned him. And of these two suppositions we consider the former 
much the more probable. Nor was this idea of Minos’ having come to 
Crete from some other quarter unknown to, or unsuspected by, the 
ancients: "Eore dé kai addos Adyos, ody’ 6uohoyovpevos, Tav wev E€vov THs 
yngouv Tov Mivea deydrtov Tay dé emiydpiov 22, 

Whether Minos indeed was the leader of a colony from Egypt to Crete, 
sufficiently numerous and powerful to make him the head of the island 
from the first, or whether he came as a simple individual, who owed the 
influence which he afterwards acquired there, to his superior knowledge of 
various kinds, brought from Egypt, may be doubtful. To judge from 
Homer’s allusion to Crete, it must have been very fully peopled long 
before the Trojan war itself, if it had go or roo cities even then; yet by a 
mixture of races, from various quarters, among which there might have 
been some from Egypt— 


Kpytay & "Idopeveds Soupixduros Hyendvever, 
ot Kywody r eixov, Téptuvd te re.yiudeocay, 
Avxroy MiAnrév te kai dpywdevta AvKacror, 
Pacrdv re ‘Putidy Te, woAEts evvarerawaas, 
Gor & of Kpnrnv Exaropumodw audeveporro 23, 


aw 

Eva Scatpnéas ras pev Kpnrn émédaccer, 
2xt Kudeves vatoy lapdavov audi péeOpa. 
wv a, A > Lad > ew 4 

€or O€ Tis eoor) aimeia Te cis Ga Terpn, 
eoxarin épruvos, ev nepoeidéi rovre, 

eZ ¢ ¢ ~ 4 A Lys > om 
€vOa voros péya Kdpa mor oKaloy ploy wbe: 
és Paioroy 74, 





Kpntn tis ya €or peo er olvome révT@ 

kay kal Tletpa, TepippuTos, ev & avOparot 

WOAAOL a7retpectoe’ kal evynKovta TdAnEs. 

@aAn 8 ArAav yAdooa pepiypern’ ev pev ’Ayatoi, 

ev © ’Eredxpytes peyadnropes, ev dé Kidaves, 

Awptées te rpixdixes, Siol re WeAac-yoi— 

that ® evi Kvwads K, 7. 2d. 2°. 
The later geographers give much the same account of its population, as 

22 Strabo, x. 4. 373 a. b. 23 Tliad. B. 645. 
24 Odyss. I. 291. 25 Od. T. 172. 
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made up of a variety of races: Mera ra ’Tcaxa Tad OvBi0s ex Muxnvev ifyayev 
drotkiav °6—Olkodar dé ev KpntnEdAnves, of pev amrorkor Aakedatpovior, ot 
dé Apyelwr, of dé AOnvaiwy, of S€ dd ths “EAAddos THs GAAys 67dev Ervxev" 
cial b€ Twes a’T@v Kal aiTdxOoves 27. 

Kpnrn tis eore kal KvOnpa Ketpevy 

vngos... ; hs: 
: ev O€ Tavtn Tpla yern 

droukias éoynkev “EXAjvor, TO pev 

AakeSatpovior, émeirev (ere ev) Apyeiwy, Td Te 

amo Tav AOnvaior’ exer Se BapBapa 

avToxOova yevn KT. X. 
And according to these accounts the principal part of the population was 
of Hellenic extraction, with a mixture nevertheless of an earlier and abo- 
riginal race ; which the Scholiast on the Odyssey 2 took for the Kvdwves 
of Homer, though Kydonia is uniformly represented as one of the cities 
founded in Crete by Minos, and according to the Parian Chronicle, the 
first of all. Were these Kydonians then, his followers from Egypt? By 
Homer himself, the earliest inhabitants of the island must have been con- 
sidered those whom he styles, by way of distinction from all these after- 
comers, the ’Eredxpnres, the very or genuine Cretans ; the best entitled of 
all to the name of Cretans: ’Eredxpyres 3! of avtéxOoves Kpjres, 7) of iaye- 
veis—Oi adnOds, i) GAnOeis, Kpyres. . iOayeveis, yynovor THs xopas, hexOevres 
’Eredpyres, @s mpos Tovs emndvdas 82—Oi pev yap THY Kpnrny KkarocKkodvres 
gacw dpxaorarovs map avtois yevéerOar tovs dvopaopevovs *EteoKpy- 
tas aitéyOovas’ &v roy pev Baoihéa Kpyta Kadovpevoy «,7.r.% And 
these, as the oldest race of its inhabitants, and distinct in blood from all 
who settled there after them, were probably of Phcenician extraction : | 
and the authors too of the older Cretan correction, on the Cyclico-Julian | 
principle, B.C. 1300, with which the worship of Cronos and Rhea was | 
at first associated, as that of Zeus and Rhea afterwards was with the | 
Octaéteric cycle of Minos. 

And here it is necessary to remind the reader of the singular coincidence 
between the Italian fable of Saturnus, and the Hellenic one of Zeus and 
Cronos, pointed out in our Origines Kalendariz Italice 34; viz. that, in all 
but the names of the parties concerned in it, the former took up the latter 
just where it broke off—and the history of Cronos under that name was no 
sooner brought to an end in Crete, than it began under the name of that of 
Saturnus in Italy. The date of the end of the Cretan fable, as we have seen, 
was B. C. 1260; that ef the beginning of the Italian one, as we have seen, 
was B.C. 1260 also. Another remarkable circumstance about this Italian 
continuation of the Cretan fable was, that it was more connected with that 


26 Schol. ad Od. T. 175 "Axauol. 30 Cf. Scholia in Theocritum, vi. 11: 
27 Geographi Minores, i.18 Skylax. in Apollon. Rhod. iv. 149. 2. 
28 Ibid. ii. Dikzearchi Status Greecie, 31 Schol. ad Odyss. T. 176. 
pag. 24. 1. r: cf. Strabo, x. 4. 371 b: 32 Eustathius in loc. 1861. 7. 
Steph. Byz. Adpiov. 33 Diodor. Sic. v. 64. 


29 Od. T. 176. 34 Vol. i. 374 sqq. 
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part of Italy which bore the name of Latium, than with any other; and the 
name of this part of Italy itself was derived from the concealment of Sa- 
turnus—a /atendo—in that particular locality, and no where else. 

Now the first king of this part of Italy, distinct from Saturnus himself, 
according to the tradition of the Latini, was Picus; and though the same 
tradition represented Picus as the son of Saturnus, that would be easily 
explained, if Picus (himself an historical character) was the person who 
introduced the worship of Saturnus into this part of Italy. That Ita- 
lian tradition connected the time of Picus with that of Minos, appears 
from the fable relating to this Picus and Kirke5, Kirke was the sister of 
Pasiphaé the wife of Minos; and.a contemporary of Kirke must have been 
one of Minos also. But in fact the genealogy of these first three kings of 
the Prisci Latini, Picus, Faunus, Latinus, as we have seen 26, determines 
the time of Picus critically to the time of Minos, B.C. 1260. 

Now there is a singular statement in the Paschal Chronicon, that Gor- 
tyna, one of the oldest settlements in Crete, was founded by Taurus (the 
bull of Minos personified), and so called from his mother, the daughter of 
Zeus Picus 87: "Exrige S¢ ev rH ait vyo@ THs Kpijrns 6 adtos Tatpos Bact- 
Aeds TOAW peyddny Hy exddece Tdpruvar, eis dvowa Tis avTOv pnTpds THs exydvou 
IIikov Ards: and part of this appears in Eustathius also%8; Krioua 8€ % 
Topruv Tavpou éxeivou Tov tv Poivccay Eiporny apracavtos, bs Kpyrns qv 
8aco.revs. Now this title of Picus, applied to Zeus, must have been de- 
rived from the Picus of Italian tradition. If so, it establishes a connection 
between Crete and Italy as old as Minos in Crete, and as old as Picus, the 
reputed son of Saturnus, in Italy: which is explained, if Picus really came 
from Crete to Italy in the time of Minos, bringing the worship of Cronos 
with him. 

It is by all means to be noted here, that Virgil, bringing the Trojans 
under Aineas to Italy, as the future ancestors of the Romans, thought it 
necessary to take them first to Crete, and to settle them first for a time in 
Crete: and his great learning and intimate acquaintance with antiquity 
ought to satisfy us that this was not done without some object in view; 
the best account of which would be, that he had reason to believe the an- 
cestors of the Romans, properly so called, the Prisci Latini, did originally 
come from Crete. 

It is manifest also that some rational explanation of the name of these 
Prisci Latini, and of their country Latium, is still a desideratum ; that the 
Latin grammarians have handed down none which on strictly etymological 
principles is worthy of acceptation—nothing, in short, but their own Jateo, 
and the purely fabulous notion of the concealment of Cronos or Saturnus 
there. ‘There was a city, as we have seen 39, in Crete, called Adros, the 


35 Origines Kalendarie Italice, i. 
377; 378. 

36 i, 376. 

37 Page 77. 19. 

38 Ad Dionys. Periegetem, 88. 

39 Supra. This city was still in 
existence in Pliny’s time, H. N. iv. 


24: though it is not mentioned by 
Ptolemy. Its coins, according to Eck- 
hel, are still to be seen in the cabinets 
of the collectors. The best proof how- 
ever, both of its existence in times past, 
and of its importance, in Crete, is the 
Foedus Latiorum et Oluntiorum, quoted 
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nomen Gentile of which in Greek was Aarios—in Latin, Latius; and this 
would supply the desideratum in question, if the Prisci Latini, under their 
first king and legislator in Italy, were a colony from Latos in Crete. For 
though the people of Latium in after-times were more commonly called 
Latini than Latii, their country itself is never called by any name but that 
of Latium; and Latii itself is classical (in the poets at least) for the people 
of Latium, as well as Latini. 


Laying together these different considerations, we cannot but think - 


it extremely probable that the Prisci Latini, as the Roman historians called 
them, were a colony from Latos in Crete, the leader of which was Picus, 
the earliest king known of in their history in Italy; the coming of which 
must have coincided as nearly as possible with the time when Minos was 
introducing his reforms, both of the calendar and of the religion, previously 
established, in Crete: and that this colony consisted of those, or some of 
those, who disapproved of these changes, or of the latter in particular—the 
substitution of the worship of Zeus and Hera for that of Cronos and Rhea, 
or to adopt their Italian names, Saturnus and Ops. For the precise form 
of the Italian fable being this—that Saturnus, expelled from Crete by Zeus 
his son, took refuge in Italy, and in that part of Italy which. for this very 
reason of its having afforded him an asylum, was called Latium (the land 
of lying hid, or concealment)—what foundation for such a representation 
could be so probable a priori as this, which we are supposing, That his 
name and worship were brought into Italy from Crete by those who dis- 
approved of the precedence given to the worship of Zeus in Crete, just at 
the time when that was done ? * 


* Another very probable argument of the Cretan origin of the Prisci Latini is 
the fact of the offering of human sacrifices to the principal object of worship 
among them, the Jupiter Latiaris or Latialis of the ancient Alba. Tt will be 
seen in the next Dissertation that human sacrifices were offered to Cronos in 
Crete; in particular at Lyctos in Crete, of which the fact is expressly asserted ; 
though there is no reasen, on that account, to suppose it confined to that one 
city, and not equally true wheresoever Cronos was worshipped in Crete: for this 
kind of sacrifice was peculiar to the rites of Cronos, and was no doubt introduced 
into Crete along with the worship of Cronos himself. 

The worship of Cronos being carried by any body of emigrants from Crete to 
Italy, this sacrifice would be carried with them ; and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that, first among the Prisci Latini at Alba Longa, and afterwards among 
the Romans, as inherited by them from the Albans, a stated sacrifice of this kind 
to Jupiter Latiaris or Latialis was annually offered: about which indeed Roman 
history in general has preserved a profound silence, but the fact is expressly 
attested by the Christian fathers and apologists, from their own observation and 


supra, page 542; from which it must neighbouring cities ; and Olons, in par- 


be inferred it was a city equal in 
strength and consequence to Olons or 
Olus itself. The marble in question 
defines with great minuteness the 
boundaries of the territory and juris- 
diction of each. No doubt they were 


ticular, was situated on the southern 
coast of Crete, opposite to the conti- 
nent of Africa, and near the promon- 
tory of Sammonium or Salmone, men- 
tioned in the Acts of the Apostles also, 
XXVIl. 7. 
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We have often had occasion to advert to the migratory movement from 
Egypt in various directions, which appears to have begun soon after B. C. 
1350, and to have continued for many years; the first cause of which we 
have endeavoured to trace to the great national undertaking, the excavation 
of the lake of Meeris 4°. How long this work might have lasted, we cannot 
undertake to say; but the excavation of a lake like that, 360 miles in cir- 
cumference, must have required a proportionable interval of time: so that 
though the time of Minos was go years later than its probable beginning, 
it is not impossible that his migration from Egypt, as well as that of the 
rest befere him, might have been due te that cause. It is conceivable at 
least, that the impulse of migration, having been once originated in Egypt, 
B.C. 1350, might continue even after the original motive to it had ceased; 
especially when there were so many parts in the continent of Europe or of 
Asia, and in particular in the islands of the Mediterranean sea, which were 
still unoccupied, and where colonies could easily find a settlement. Nor 
is it improbable that he came from Heliopolis, the principal seat of learn- 
ing and science in Egypt itself; and that he was a person of note and 
consequence even there: which would account both for his attainments, 
superior to those of his contemporaries, out of Egypt at least, and for the 
ascendancy which he seems to have acquired in Crete from the first, and 
for his bull, and its peculiar name, in particular—both borrowed from the 
Mneuis or Menes of Heliopolis. 

On these points however the reader must judge for himself. We will 
observe further only that the last fact in the personal history of Minos, 
which tradition has handed down, is that of an expedition to Sicily; in 


knowledge. See our Origines Kal. Italice, iii. 521, 522. In the instance there 
referred to, a case of the kind appears to have been noticed by Dio, as matter of 
history, B.C. 46; and as it comes in just before his account of the reformation 
of the calendar, which began Sept. 25 that year, (see Origg. Kal. [talice, iv. 
exxxlil. Table iv. Part vii.) if the sacrifice in question had a stated date, and that 
the date of the original Cretan correction, Sept. 23, no coincidence could have 
been more critical than the repetition of this ceremony, Sept. 23, and the begin- 
ning of the reformation of the calendar, two days only later, Sept. 25. The sa- 
crifice, on that principle, might even have been intended to inaugurate the cor- 
rection of the calendar itself; and that might be the explanation of the fact that 
two victims were offered on this occasion, instead of one. 

It is no difficulty that even if instituted in Crete in honeur of Cronos, and re- 
tained in Italy in honour of Saturn, it passed with the Romans of later times as 
in honour of Jupiter. Whether Cronos, or Saturn, or Jupiter—the object wor- 
shipped in this way was the same; and whether in Crete, or in any other of the 
islands of the Mediterranean, (cf. the next Dissertation, and Diss. vii., and Diss. 
xii. cap. ili. sect. xiv.) the first authors of the worship of the sun, and with this 
characteristic rite, and of any correction of the Primitive Calendar which might 
have accompanied it, (like that of Crete, Sept. 23, B. C. 1300,) were probably 
the Phoenicians. 

40 Fasti Catholici, iii, 192-198: Origines Kalendariz Italice, ii. 384: 
supra, page 42. 
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consequence of which, according to tradition also, he came to his end, but 
under circumstances which may justly be suspected of fable. Now Sicily 
in his time was an uninhabited country too, or nearly so; and ancient 
Italy, as we have seen in our Origines Kalendariz Italice 4!, being little 
better, it is not surprising Sicily should have been so. The most rational 
account therefore of this Sicilian expedition of Minos is, that it was proba- 
bly an attempt to colonise that island, as he had already colonised Crete. 
If he died before he completed his purpose, that coincidence too would be 
nothing extraordinary; for the chronology of his life before and after is 
demonstrative that he must have been upwards of 7o when he undertook 
this Sicilian expedition, if he undertook it at all. 


41 Vol. ii. §79, 580, note. 
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On the Lykea of the ancient Arcadians. 





CHAPTER: ‘I. 


Section I.—Case of the celebration of the Lykea, B. C. 401. 


Iv has been shewn in the Dissertation on the Chronology 
of the Anabasis* that Cyrus set out from Sardis on the 
Julian March 6, B.C. 401: and this being assumed as the 
proper Julian date of the beginning of the expedition, the 
march being followed from day to day, the 46th day is found 
to be determined to April 20Y. 

Now on ¢his day, and at the end of the march for that 
day, the army arrived at Pelteez; and at Peltz they halted 
three days; which three, dated from the end of April 20, 
must have been April 21, 22, and 23 respectively, reckoned 
from midnight. 

It is here to be observed also that, according to a subse- 
quent statement®, more than half of Cyrus’ Grecian merce- 
naries were natives of Arcadia, or of Achaia, in the Pelopon- 
nese; and that will explain the fact, next related, after the 
arrival at Peltz; viz. the celebration of the Arcadian festival 
of the Lykzea by Xenias the captain of the Arcadians »: ’Ev- 
tav0a euewev Huépas tpeis, ev als Zevias 6 ’Apkas ta AvKaca 
Zvoe kai ayava COnxe’ Ta Se AOAa ioav orreyyioes Xpvoat’ 
eOedper 6& Tov AyGva Kat Kopos. 

With regard then to the date of these Lykza; it may be 
assumed that Xenias celebrated them on this occasion ac- 
cording to their proper calendar, and consequently the Arca- 
dian, and according to their proper rule in that calendar. 


X Vol. i. 214. y Page 220. z Anabasis, i. ii. 10. 
ably, ux LOu TOs Lorie ate ep 
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It may be assumed too that, whatsoever this date in the 
Arcadian calendar, the Julian corresponding to it must have 
been one of these three Julian terms, April 21, or 22, or 23. 
And though with respect to the further question of the num- 
ber of days for which they lasted, the testimony of Xenophon 
is not express; yet thus much is evident from it, that they 
could not have lasted less than one day. But the most 
natural construction of his language is that they lasted as 
long as the army was stationary at Pelte: and consequently 
that their proper Julian date was April 21. For his words 
are, Evratéa épewev iycpas tpeis, €v ais Zevias 6 ’Apkas Ta 
Avcaia €Ouce wal dyGva &Onxe —i. e. “ Here he remained 
three days; on which (three days) Xenias the Arcadian 
sacrificed the Lykzean sacrifices, and set a contest of games.” 
Had he intended to say they took up only one day—he 
would have expressed himself accordingly, “Qu év pia—aov ev 
mpatn, 1) Sevtépa, 7) tpir7—Xenias did so and so. We may 
infer then that in this particular instanee the Lykea took up 
three days; and therefore that their ordinary duration was a 
term of three days. 


Section II.—On the probable Type of the Arcadian Lunar 
Calendar. 


With regard however to the proper dates of these three 
days in the Arcadian calendar ; it may be taken for granted 
that the Arcadian calendar of this time was lunar, as much 
as that of the rest of the Peloponnese ; and that as a lunar 
calendar it was reducible originally to some oue of the differ- 
ent Types of the Hellenic Octaéteris. And probably too, that 
if originally reducible to one of these Types, it was so still, 
B. C. 401 — when the Metonic correction, though already 
made public, was yet of recent date. It was not hkely 
a priori that the Arcadians would adopt this correction be- 
fore the rest of their neighbours in the Peloponnese ; nor, 
in fact, unless they had been using previously the first or 
the second Type of the Octaéteris in particular, could they 
have done so, as early as B.C. 401, without an abrupt and 
violent transition from the old style to the new. The first 
Period of the first Type came to an end B.C. 482; the first 
of the second, B. C. 407: the first of the third, and much 


a 
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more that of the fourth or the fifth, was still current B. C. 
401. So that nothing may more probably be taken for 
granted than this assumption, that, if the Arcadians had 
not adopted the Octaéteric correction before B.C. 542, they 
could not yet have discarded it for the Metonic before B. C. 
401. 

But though we might venture to say that the Arcadian 
Type of the Octaéteric correction of the Primitive solar ca- 
lendar was neither the oldest of its kind among the Greeks, 
nor yet the next to that ; what is to decide between the four 
later Types, those of B.C. 542, B.C. 517, B.C. 493, and 
B.C. 468, respectively ? to any of which, for ought which 
appears to the contrary, it might have belonged. To this 
question we reply, 1. That of these four Types themselves, 
the fourth may very probably be set aside from the scope of 
our consideration altogether; because that was proper to 
the Macedonian calendar, and there is not the slightest rea- 
son to suppose the Arcadian calendar was the same with the 
Macedonian. It is just as certain that the Arcadians must 
have corrected their calendar, (if they ever corrected it,) be- 
fore B. C. 468, as that they had not done so by B.C. 592 or 
B.C. 567. ii. That having, on this principle, to reduce the 
proper Arcadian Octaéteris to one of the three next Types in 
general, and possessing for that purpose one well attested 
datum at least, the actual celebration of the Arcadian 
Lykza, according to their proper rule in their proper calen- 
dar, B.C. 401, we are of opinion that nothing more is neces- 
sary for the discovery of the proper Type of the Arcadian 
correction itself, than the following assumptions, none of 
which is a priori liable to be objected to. 

i. That the Lykeea were older than the Arcadian correc- 
tion. i. That the Lykea had a proper Julian date from the 
first. ui. That this Julian date was transferred to the lunar 
calendar when the Octaéteric correction was adopted. iv. 
That the Lykaa were celebrated every year; and therefore 
their proper lunar date in the first year of their proper Octaé- 
teric cycle was their proper date in every other. Each of 
these assumptions is justified either by its own reasonable- 
ness @ priori, or by its analogy to cases of the same kind, of 
which the same facts have been seen to hold good ; or if any 
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of them notwithstanding should still be considered to stand 
in need of confirmation, proof of it, as a matter of fact, will 
be produced as we proceed. 

These assumptions however being taken for granted ; it is 
manifest that if we had discovered the proper date of the 
Arcadian Lykzea in any later year of their proper cycle, we 
should have discovered their date in the first year; and if 
we knew the Julian Type of their proper cycle we should 
know the proper Julian date of any lunar one in any year of 
the cycle; and if we knew the proper Julian date of the 
Lykeea in the first year of their proper cycle, we should 
know their proper Julian date from the first. It is manifest 
too that if we knew the Julian date of the Lykzea in a given 
year of their own cycle, we might obtain from that the pro- 
per lunar date which, mutatis mutandis, must have been the 
Lykzean date in any other contemporary cycle. 

The method therefore, for the discovery of the actual Type 
of the Arcadian correction from the first, by means of this 
one datum, of the Julian date of the Lykea, B. C. 401, which 
we propose to adopt is this; To reduce this year, B. C. 401, 
to its proper place in the era of the proper cycle of each of 
the Types of the Hellenic Octaéteris, the Third, the Fourth, 
and the Fifth, respectively. ii. To reduce the Julian April 
21, B.C. 401, to the corresponding lunar term in that year 
of each of these cycles. iii. To reduce the lunar term in the 
year of the cycle for the time being, in each of these in- 
stances, to its proper Julian exponent in the first year of 
each of those cycles—which should be, according to our as- 
sumptions, the proper Julian date from the first. iv. To 
compare these proper Julian terms in each of these instances, 
inter se, in order to discover whether anything is perceptible 
in any one of the number, more remarkable than in any 
other. 

Now, when this year B.C. 401 is reduced to the era of 
each of these three types, from B.C. 542 to B.C. 493, Type 
ili, Type iv, and Type v, of the general succession, respec- 
tively—it is found to correspond to Cycle xviii. 6 of Type in, 
to Cycle xv. 5 of Type iv, and to Cycle xii. 4 of Type v. We 
propose in the next place therefore, the following scheme, 
shewing the proper lunar date of this Julian term, April 21, 
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B.C. 401, in each of these years of these different cycles re- 
spectively. 
Synopsis of the Julian April 21, B.C. 401, in the Third, the Fourth, and 
the Fifth Type of the Hellenic Octaéteris, respectively *. 
Type iii, Cycle xvii.6, April 21, B.C. 401, 14th of ivth month. 
Type iv, Cycle xv. 5, — 8th of vth — 
Type v, Cycle xii. 4, — — grd of vth = =— 





We thus see that April 21, B.C. 401, corresponded at one 
and the same time to the fourteenth of the fourth month in 
the proper year of the cycle of the third type, and to the 
eighth of the fifth in that of the cycle of the fourth, and to 
the third of the fifth, in that of the cycle of the fifth. We 
shall next reduce this proper lunar term, in each of these in- 
stances, to its proper Julian date in the first year of its proper 
cycle. 

Synopsis of the Julian Exponents of the 14th of the 4th month, Type wi of 
the Hellenic Octaéteris in general, of the 8th of the 5th, Type wv, and of 
the 3rd of the 5th, Type v, in the first year of their proper cycles re- 
spectively. 





Type iii, Cycle i. 1, 14th of ivth month, April 18 at midn. 
Type iv, Cycle i.1, 8th of vth month, May 6 _ at midn. 
Type v, Cyclei.1, 3rd of vth month, April 25 at midn. 





We thus perceive that the 14th of the fourth month, Cycle 
i. 1 of Type ui, corresponded to the Julian April 18; the 8th 
of the fifth, Cycle i. 1 of Type iv, to the Julian May 6; and 
the 3rd of the fifth, Cycle i. 1 of Type v, to the Julian April 
25. And these different Julian terms, April 18, May 6, and 
April 25, being assumed as the proper Julian dates of the 
Lykzea from the first, according as this proper and original 
date was transferred to some one of these types at the time 
of its adoption—on examining them, we can discover no- 
thing in the first two, April 18 and May 6, which would 
make it probable @ priori that either of them could have been 
assumed as the proper Julian date of such an institution as 
this of the Lykea; especially when its nature and final end 
come to be understood; of which more by and by. But 


* See Part i. Vol. iii, Appendix, ‘Tables ui, iv, and v. 
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with respect to the third, April 25, our own researches have 
brought to light more than sufficient proofs that, for an in- 
stitution designed to commemorate the beginning of things, 
and in particular the origin of light—a more appropriate 
term could not have been selected—this Julian term, April 
25, being the date of the Natale mundi—known in that capa- 
city, and recognised from the first, and handed down among 
mankind everywhere, for a time at least, by a never-varying 
tradition. 

Though therefore the result of this method of arriving at 
the discovery of the actual type of the proper Arcadian cor- 
rection is not an absolute certainty, yet it is a close approxi- 
mation to it. It must be admitted by every one who knows 
any thing of the true nature and final end of the Lykzea 
themselves, that a more appropriate term for them, than the 
Julian April 25, could not have been fixed upon; and it 
must be admitted that, if their epoch was April 25 from the 
first, it must have become the third of the fifth month in the 
first year of the first cycle of the fifth type of the Hellenic 
Octaéteris: and if the epoch in every year of the cycle was 
the third of the fifth month, it would be the third of the fifth 
month, B.C. 401, as it appears to have actually been. We 
shall now therefore consider this point so far determined, 
that if the Lykea were celebrated B.C. 401 according to 
their proper rule, and yet on April 21, they were celebrated 
on the third of the fifth month in the fourth year of the 
twelfth cycle of the fifth Type of the Hellenic Octaéteris in 
general: and that if April 21 was their proper Julian date 
in the fourth year of this cycle, April 25 must have been 
their proper Julian date in the first. We shall proceed to 
confirm this conclusion, by inquiring into the nature of the 
institution itself, and into the end and purpose for which it 
must have been designed. 


Secrion IL1.—On the nature and final end of the Arcadian 
Lykea. 





i. Proper sense of ra Avxaua. 


The name of the founder of the Arcadian Lykeea appears 
to have been handed down by tradition, as that of Lycaon. 
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The xviiith epoch of the Parian Chronicon assigns their in- 
stitution to Lycaon—TIleAacyos airéy9wv 6 ’Apyetos®... €Adov 
els "Apxadiay Onpidders dvtas tods ’Apxddas eis TO tepaerepov 
petéBare, kal modAw exticev iv Llappaciav ovopacev KT. A.— 
Medacyds aitéyOov...vidov éxxe Avkdova, ds Td Tod Avkatov Atos 
Lepov idpvoaro ev Lappacia’—Avxaav dé 6 [eAacyot toodée etpev 
i) 6 Tatip of copdrepa. Aveocovpay yap TOA @kioEV EV TH OpEt 
7® Avkalw, kal Ala evopace Avkaiov, kal dyGva eOnke Avxaca4, 
It appears too that the proper style of this Arcadian festival 
was always 7a Avxaia; and that the locality where it was ce- 
lebrated was always Mount Lykzeus in Arcadia.—’A70 xowvod 
TO €yvm piv &. eyvopure 6& avTOv viKGvTa Kal Ta ev ’Apkadia GOda. 
Tedeirar 6& ev Apkadia Ta AvKcata, dvakeipeva TO Avgaim Aui.— 
Ta d& Happacio orpata ' tovréotw ev TH Oj THs “Apkadias, 
[lappacta yap peépos ths Apxadias, évOa tedcirar Avkaiov Atos 
dyov...év tH Apkadia yap ijyovro to Aut ta A¥Kara—Ev TH 
’Apxadla Srov 6 Zeds Tiara, 6 Kal AvKatos azo dpovs AvKatovs— 
Tiyarar & ére puxpov cat tO Tod Avkatov Aus tepdov Kata TO 
Avkatov épos— Lyceus (Mons,) in quo Lycei Jovis de- 
lubrum?. 

Now these terms, Avxdwv, the name of the founder of the 
institution, Avcaa, the name of the institution, Av«aios, the 
name of the mountain, where they were celebrated, all so far 
resemble each other, that one and the same etymon must be 
competent to explain each of them. And if we might assume 
only that the oldest was that which appears to have been the 
name of the institution, 74 Av«aza, it is obviously possible that 
the name of Avxdwy might have been given to the founder, 
merely because he was so*—and that of Avxaios to the 


* This word Avxdoy has all the appearance of a patronymic, derived 
from AvKn, according to the same analogy as Ila\apdoy, (one of the names 
of the reputed father of Deedalus,) from raddpn, Tlamjeyv, or Mader, (from 
the obsolete ain, or waia,) in the sense of the smiter, not of the healer, 
applied to Apollo, and “Eppdwy, a name of Mercury, (Nonnus vii. 418,) 
derived from ‘Eppas, or ‘Epis. It is not improbable therefore, that it 
might have been invented some time or other, by posterity, or given to 
Lycaon by his contemporaries, because of his connection with the feast 


© Scholia in Orestem, 1642. ’ACaouw. f Olymp. ix. 143. 
d Pausanias, viii. ii. 1. & Ibid. Aveatov. 
e Scholia in Pindar. Olymp. vii. 153. h Strabo, viii. 8. 227 a. 


Td 7 ev Apkadia. i Pliny, H. N. iv. 10. 
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mountain, where the games were celebrated, merely on that 
account too. So that, on this principle, to discover the 
meaning of each of those other appellations, nothing would 
be necessary except to explain the name of the institution. 
Let us begin therefore with the consideration of this point. 

Av«aia, with the ellipsis of iepd, is the neuter-plural of Av- 
kaios; and Avxatos is commonly derived from AvKos, though 
there is no better foundation for that derivation, so far as we 
know, than the analogy of the Latin Lupercalia, (also sup- 
posed to have been derived from lupus,) to the Greek Av«aia; 
of which more may be said elsewhere. At present, we ob- 
serve, i. That to derive Avxatos from Avcos, would offend 
against analogy; which, from such a theme as Avkos, requires 
Avxewos, not Aveaios. ii. That Av«evos, as an epithet derivable 
from Avkcos, does occur in Greek, and what is more, as one of 
the titles of Apollo *, but that Avxatos, as so derived, and as 
such a title, does not. 


of Avkyn. It is no objection that Lycaon occurs in Homer, as the proper 
name of one of the sons of Priam; for neither Priam, nor his sons, and 
much less Homer, was older than the Lykea: nor is it certain that this 
name, where it occurs, is historical, or traditionary, and not first given to 
this son of Priam by Homer himself. Neither is it any objection that 
Lycaonia was the name of one of the countries in Asia Minor, and the 
Lycaonians, the name of its proper inhabitants: for no one could undertake 
to say, that the name of these Auxdoves, of ancient Asia, or that of the 
Avxvot also, might not have been derived, in their case too, from some 
characteristic institution—some object of worhip among them, or some 
correction of their calendar—connected with Av«n, in its proper sense: 
just as the name of the Umbrians in ancient Italy was from the correction 
of their calendar also: see our Origines Kalendariz Italice, ii. 377 sqq. 
It is certain at least, as we hope to see on a future opportunity, that 
Lykzea, and the Lykian Apollo in particular, were connected in a peculiar 
manner. 

* Avxet ava&, NiKevos yevod 1—Avxerdv act Tov ’Ardd\A@va 7) Sia TO ev 
Avia TH moder Tiyaaba adTov, 7) did TO avatiBecOar ad’Ta vKov ws tepdory, 7} 
dua TO AvKous aveheiv’ 7, 6 ye KpeitTdv eott, Sua TO AvKOpws TroLEty, THS VUKTOS 
troxapnodons. Amd\A@v yap 6 HAvos— Q Avkev ”Arrodov 2: AdKevov yupya- 
ody eat AOnvnow, evOa’Ardd\A@v Tara. Kal KadXipayos 3, 

"Ey & nvrnoa Avkeiov 
kaov det Aimdwvra Kata Spopoy ’AroAovos. 
+3) Kal ev OnBars Spaovupoy jv yupydovov Avkeiov ’AmrddN@vos. viv ovY Ov 


1 Sept. Contra Thebas 145. and Schol. in loc. 
2 Schol. in Gidip. Tyr. 919. cf. ad 203. 3 Fragm. cxli. 
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The truth is, Avcatos, as a noun adjective or an epithet in 
Greek, is regularly derivable only from such a noun substan- 
tive in Greek as Aven. And though such a noun substantive 


Tov ev Avkia, GAN #) rov ev OnBats 7) Tais TANGLoy@pors ’AOHvats TYr@pevov— 
Attn & ?Opéota rod NuKoxrdvov Beod 4: OdK adm GdXov Tivds Toretrar THY 
Seiéw 7) amd Tod tepod Tov "AmdAXwVOS, Sep apxaidtaTdy eat KaTAa THY eV 
TO "Apyet ayopav, ev & kal wip amdxerrae Tept ob mpdaGer eipyKapuev. Eat OE 
Katavtikpv Tov Nepeiov Awds—... Avgoxrovoy 4 d€ rov “AmédN@va, oi pev dia 
TO Nopuov etvac (supple kal, or corr. dvra) rods emiBovAovs adray (corr. TOY 
diwv) dovevew" 810 Kai Nixovs alta acti OviecOa ev “Apyer’ oi Sé dia 7d 
iepov (avT@) eivar Td (Gov, ws Kal THs "Apreutdos Tas eAddous. dOev Kai TO 
vopiopatt Tov Apyeiwv éyxapattecOai act AUKoY, @s Kal Tas yAavKas *AOn- 
vate 9—MadXov pets 7) AVKwy & Emel ro tadadyv Tovs AUKOUS aTrEKTELVOV EV 
Th AtTTiK, Kal vopos Hv AuKoxtoveiv. O10 6 pev ovev@y TEKvoy AUKov Tadav- 
tov éhapBavev, 6 dé Tédetov Ovo. Obey Kal Tov AmoAAwVA AvKELoy Kal AvKO- 
Krovoy act. 

These testimonies prove that Avceos, as an epithet of Apollo, was of 
stated occurrence; and that it was supposed to have been derived from 
Avcos, and from the enmity or antipathy of Apollo to the wolf, or even 
from the sacredness of the wolf to him. These explanations are not con- 
sistent. For if this title was derived from the sacredness of the wolf to 
Apollo, it could not have been derived from the antipathy of Apollo to 
the wolf; if it was derived from his antipathy to the wolf, the wolf could 
not have been sacred to him. 

In our opinion, the ultimate etymon of this title too in all probability 
was Aven. The name of the wolf itself in Greek, Av«os, is so obviously de- 
rivable from dv«n also, that it may very well be supposed to have been 
given it, from that characteristic of the natural habits of this animal, its 
being commonly seen prowling about in the early dawn, in the gray of the 
morning. So that the wolf (and under that name) might come to be re- 
garded as the type of the early dawn; and Avxetos or Avkoxrévos, titles de- 
rived from Av«os, and applied to Apollo, instead of meaning the slayer of 
the wolf, must have been intended to mean the slayer of the dawn—the 
extinguisher of the imperfect light of the early morning by the full-formed 
light of day. 

There are other epithets of Apollo, derived from v«n also, which the 
old grammarians do not explain correctly: for instance, Avknyevns 7— 
which Hesychius explains by r@ dd Avkias évte f yevouevg—though its 
proper meaning, virtute termini, is Born of Avcn—Born of the Dawn—the 
foundation of the epithet being the natural fact that dawn is the birth-time 
of day —the sun himself is born as it were of the dawn. 

The fact alluded to in the Scholia on the Electra of Sophocles, supra, 
of the device on the coins of Argos, is explained by Pausanias 8, which 


4 Ad Hlectram, 6. 5 Cf. Hesychius in Avioxrdvov Oeod. 
6 Ad Aves, 368. 7 Iliad A. 101. Sixx 0: 
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as that may not be in common use in the classical Greek 
writers at present; that is no proof that it did not once 
exist in the Greek language. And as to its meaning, if it 
had an actual existence, Av«y in Greek and dux in Latin very 
much resemble each other; and yet it is observable that 
whereas lux in Latin denotes light in general and nothing else, 
AvKn in Greek must have denoted light of a particular kind, 
light only under particular circumstances. The proper sense 
of lux was not that of twilight—Lux dubia, Lux crepera, or 
crepusculum—but that of Avkn in Greek appears to have 
been so. Avkoevdes k* 76 mpds THv ES—AvkKoEdéos dods. Tod Av- 
xogwtos'—the light of dawn, the morning twilight. Prisci 
Grzecorum, observes Macrobius™, primam lucem que prece- 
dit solis exortus Av«kynv appellaverunt, a76 Tod devoid, id est, 
temporis. hodieque lycophos cognominant. de quo tempore 
ita poeta scribit. 
"Hyuos & ovr dp mw jas ere © augidven vwoé— 
idem Homerus, 
Evyeo & ’Amdd\A@ue AvKyyevel KAuTOTIE@— 

quod significat ro yevvOvri tiv AvKyv, id est, qui generat ex- 
ortu suo lucem... neque minus Romani, ut pleraque alia ex 
Grzeco, ita lucem videntur a lyce figurasse. annum quoque ve- 
tustissimi Graecorum Av«dBarta appellant, rov a7d tod AvKov, 
id est, sole, Bawoyevov cal petpodpevoy x,t. A. There is a 
classical passage in Apollonius Rhodius; which describes 
this state of the air, during the transition from the last dark 
of the night to the first dawn of the day, under the name of 
Gppirvkn— 

*Hyos & ovr dp ma ddos dpBporov ovr ere Ainv 

ophvain méeAerat, Aerrrov S emidedpope vuxri 

peyyos, 67 audidvany puv aveypopevoe KaX€ovot 9— 
On which the Scholiast : "Ap@iArv«nv, cxotewnv' Adyn yap H oKo- 
Tia, Kat Avyodpas e€ adtod kal AvkO@ws—which is not correct, if 


shews that it was historical, and commemorated a contest between a bull 
and a wolf, supposed to have been witnessed by Danaus himself, and to 
have decided the dispute between Gelanor and him for the kingship of 
the city 9. 

k Hesychius. 1 Thid, m Saturnalia, i. xvii. 292. n ii. 669. 


9 Cf. Hesychius, AvKecos a-yopd. and ’Ayopa Avxetos. 
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the etymon of dudirdven is dudi and Aven, in the sense of 
light, though of light not yet fully developed; not audi and 
Avyn, oxotta, dark or dusk. 

The word Av«dBas too, as Macrobius observed, often occurs 
in the poets, and always in the sense of the year; of which 
it is explained accordingly by the grammarians : though they 
assign a reason why the year was so called, which is false in 
etymology and false in fact—AvxdBas® 6 éviavrds. Kal duKd- 
favres* of €viavtol. mapa ro Avyaiws Baivew, 6 eott cKoTEwds. 
AeAnOorws yap 6 xpovos diépyerarP. It is false etymology ‘to 
derive Avkd@as from Advyn and Batlve, and not from AvKn and 
Baive. And it is a falsification of the truth of the case, to 
understand the progressive advancement, implied in the term, 
of the course of time—that is, of the year itself—and not 
of the course of light, which goes on, along with the year, 
increasing at one time, and decreasing at another, by slow 
indeed, and scarcely perceptible, increments and decrements, 
but still real and substantial ones. On this principle, it will 
follow that, if Avkaios was derived from dv«n, (according to 
the same analogy as ozovdaios from czovdy, dixaios from diky 
and the like,) ra Av«aa, with the ellipsis of iepa, in its first 
and proper intention, must have denoted 7a rijs AvKys tepa, the 
feast of Av«n, the feast of light in general, yet not in the full 
and proper apprehension of that idea; the feast of light as 
yet imperfect and incomplete ; of incipient or nascent light : 
of light as it first begins to appear, out of a preexisting state 
of darkness; of light in short, in the form, and under the 
name, of twilight, rather than of daylight. 


ii. Name of the city founded by Lycaon, Av«ocoupa. 


And here it is very important to observe that, according to 
Pausanias, Lycaon, who instituted the Avcara, and introduced 
the worship of Zeds Avxaios, was also the founder of a city called 
Avxocovpa. Of this, in reference to its condition in his own 
time, he remarks :° ’Averépw 5é dAlyor teixous Te TEptBodros THs 
Avxocovpas éatt, kal oikntopes éverow ov woAAol. And then, in 
reference to its former history, [IdAewr 6€, dmdomp ext 77 TElpw 
y ° Nemes / 4 Lee) if \ , 
edeife yi} Kal ev vynoots, Avxocovpa éoTt TpeoBuTatn, Kal TavTny 

© Hesychius. Eustathins, ad Od. Z. 161. 1756. 18. 

P Cf. Photius and Suidas in voce: T vill. xXxvili. I. 
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eldev 6 fALos mpaétnv' ad Tad’Tns 6€ of Aout) ToLetaAar TOAELS MeE- 
padijckacw &vOpwnor: which makes us aware of a very curious 
tradition, connected with this city, and still existing in Pau- 
sanias’ time, viz. That this was the first city ever built among 
men (i.e. among the Greeks); that all others were founded 
and built in imitation of this: and what is more, that this 
was the first city, either on the centinents or in the islands, 
which was seen by the sun; from which last circumstance of 
distinction it would not be unreasonable to infer that this 
city and the sun, in some manner or other, had come into 
existence together. 

If we examine the structure of this word Av«découpa, at first 
sight it seems to resemble that of Kuvdcovpa, the name of the 
constellation Ursa Major; and as Kuvdécovpa would appear to 
be resolvable into Kuvds and otpa, so would Avxdcovpa into 
Avukos and otpad. But though Kuvds otpa, in the sense of the 
‘Tail of the dog,” might be a natural association of ideas, 
Avkods ovpda, in the sense of the “ Tail of light,’ would be 
an unnatural one: nor is it easy to see on what principle the 
name of a constellation should have been transferred to that 
of acity. Without stopping therefore to explain this name 
of Avkécovpa by that of Kuvdcoupa, (which is after all an ana- 
logy of sound and not of meaning,) let us inquire whether it 
cannot be accounted for in some other manner, more agree- 
able to the reason of things, as well as to its own structure 
and composition. 

Now there are four passages in Homer, in which odpov in 
the neuter singular, or ovpa in the neuter plural, occurs either 
by itself, or in composition; from which we may judge of its 
proper meaning in the idiom of Homer, that is, in the oldest 
state of the Greek language— 

re "ANN Gre On p arény 6oocov T émiovpa TedovTat 

jpudvav, ai yap te Bo@y mpodepeotepal eiow 
eAxepevat veroto Babeins mnxtoyv aporpov §. 

il. “Oooa de diokov otpa katwpadioo médovTat, 

dvr aifnos adnkev avip tmeipwpevos Ans *. 
ill. Téacov 51) Mevedaos apvpovos ’Avtiddxoto 
Neier’* atap tampata kal és Siaxoupa edeuTTOY. 


. o et rn > , c roe 
lv. Oocoov T ev veo ovpoy TrédeEL Hutovotty *. 


S liad, K. 351- t Ibid. ¥. 431. ¥ Ibid. 522. 
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The Scholia on these different passages explain them as if 
it was doubtful whether the proper sense of ovpor, in each of 
these instances, was that of dptov, terminus, or that of épynya, 
impetus ¥. But in reality, to judge from the context, it seems 
to have been neither simply that of dpiov, nor simply that of 
Spynua, or adeots, but something made up of both; i.e. the 
extent of a certain impulse in a certain direction—the effect 
of a given force within the compass of its proper sphere of 
action—the limits by which it would be found to have been 
circumscribed, as soon as it had ceased to act. There was 
but an accidental difference between otpos in the masculine, 
and otpov in the neuter, as Eustathius shews, by the citation 
of many similar instances, xéAevOos and xedevdov, AVEpos AVOpov. 
dvuyos (uyov, and the like; and odpos, as every one knows, is a 
word of common occurrence in Homer, in the sense of wind, 
aveyos, mvedua, and generally, a wind from behind, a wind 
calculated to help forwards the course of a ship. 

The idea then of an active impulse, and that too a forward 
impulse, seems to have been at the bottom of this term; and 
yet it is clear, from the preceding instances of its use in 
Homer, that it did not imply merely impulse in a certain 
direction, but the effect of such an impulse in such a direc- 
tion. Andit seems to have been so construed by Aristarchus, 
whose commentary on the first of the above passages is thus 
produced by Didymus: Odpa, épia, dppypata. ’Apiorapxos ottas 
eEnynzato. “Ooo, dyolv, tf ev Kat duod bad Twos adebevtos Kal 
amodvbEevtos Cevyous usdver, kal Cevyous GAXov Body, POacwct kal 
Tpord3or Tas Pots at huiovor. It could not therefore have 
been impulse or activity merely, which was intended by the 
word in this instance, (the impulsive tendency of a yoke of 
mules in comparison of that of one of oxen,) but the extent 
to which this tendency should be found to have carried each 
of them in the same direction, and in the same time. And 
the explanation of the word in this instance, mutatis mutandis, 
is equally applicable to it in each of the other three. 

On this principle, the proper sense of Avxdcovpa also, as 
compounded of Avé or Aven, and ovpor, in this special sense of 
a certain impulse, and a certain effect, produced thereby 


x Odyss. ©. 124. ¥ Cf. also Hustathius, 811. 9: 1309. 35: 1588. 51. 
Pp2 
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within its proper sphere of action, must have been this of the 
limits, extent, and circumscription of such an effect as that of 
Avcyn, howsoever produced ; of such a phenomenon as that of 
light before the sun, or light without the sun, in point of 
duration : and it will follow from it, that as the name of this 
eity Avxdcovpa, and that of the feast of the Avxaia, both con- 
tain the same element of Adé or Avcy, in the same sense of 
light without the sun, of light independent of the sun, this 
element of odpov combined with that of Av«y, in the form of 
Avxécovpa, in this sense of the limitation of a certain impulse, 
must have defined and limited the other element of Av«y, in 
its proper sense of light without, and light before, the sun; i.e. 
the extent and duration of light so prior to, and so indepen- 
dent of, the sun. Avxdédcovpa must have been so called be- 
cause it defined and determined the duration and limits of 
such a phenomenon as that of Av«y, light without the sun, 
and light defore the sun. 

Now with respect to such an institution as this, and under 
such a name as this of 7a Av«ava, in the sense of ra rijs AvKns 
iepa, there is a natural phenomenon, open to observation 
everywhere, the phenomenon of twilight, once in the morn- 
ing before the first appearance of the sun, and once in the 
evening for some time after its disappearance ; and yet every 
one must consider it highly improbable that this Arcadian 
festival of the Av«ava should have been instituted, and this 
Arcadian city of Avxécoupa founded, simply to commemorate 
a physical fact, of every day occurrence. We may take it 
for granted that it was not the ordinary phenomenon of twi- 
light which Lycaon intended by his Av«n, nor the ordinary 
occurrence of that natural phenomenon which he proposed to 
solemnize by his Avcava, or feast of Avcn. What then, it may 
be asked, could it have been? Something no doubt which 
must so far have resembled the ordinary phenomenon of twi- 
light, as to have come under the description of ight without 
the sensible appearance of the sun, of light independent of 
the sun—yet something very different from ordinary twi- 
light. 

Where then, it may be next demanded, is such a phenome- 
non as this to be found? Only in the Bible, only in the 
Mosaic account of the creation, or in some genuine and 
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authentic tradition, which had preserved and transmitted to 
posterity the same account of the process and details of the 
Hexaémeron, as we read of at present in Scripture. It made 
part of the actual course of that Week, that for the first 
three days there was light without the sun, light independent 
of the sun 2, and therefore in the strictest and most proper 
sense, light which in Greek would be denoted by Av«n—lhght, 
which at present, though known to be derived from the sun, 
yet precedes the actual appearance of the sun. And might 
we only assume that this fact was known to Lycaon, (whether 
from divine revelation, contained in the ancient Scriptures, 
or from a primitive and uninterrupted tradition,) we should 
want nothing more for the explanation of the name both of 
his feast of the Av«aia, and of his city of Auxdcovpa, agreeably 
both to the grammatical etymon of the names themselves, 
and to the final end, which he must have proposed, by the in- 
stitution of the one and the foundation of the other. 

In this case, it would be almost self-evident that by his 
feast of Avxcn he must have intended to commemorate the 
extraordinary phenomenon of the beginning, the state of 
things which once existed, when there was light without the 
sun; and by his Avxécovpa he must have designed to inti- 
mate the termination of that state of things, the point of 
time when light, in this sense of Av«n, ceased, and light, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, began: and consequently to define 
the duration of that extraordinary state of things between the 
two. And this conclusion is strongly confirmed, i. By the 
fact that, according to the Arcadian tradition, his Avxécovpa 
and the light of the sun came into existence together; and 
therefore his Avxdécoupa, as defining by its own origin a point 
of time, must have determined such a point as stood on the 
confines of Av«y, 1n the extraordinary sense of light not de- 
rived from the sun, and of Av«y in the ordinary sense of hght 
derived from the sun. ii. By the fact which we have already 
ascertained, that his Avcava lasted three days; and the proper 
Julian dates of these three days at first, were April 25, 26, 
and 27—1.e. the very dates of the first three days of the 
Hexaémeron, the very three, distinguished from the rest of 


Z See our Fasti Catholici, ii. 2-10. 
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the days of the same Week, by this phenomenon, of having 
light without and éefore the sun. 


iii. Claim of the Arcadians to the title of MpooéAnvor. 


And this naturally leads us to observe that, according to 
the testimony of the ancients, the Arcadians laid claim to a 
peculiar distinction ; that of being older than the moon. They 
laid claim at least to the title of MpecéAnvo:; and the rest of 
the Greeks so far allowed the claim, as to speak of them at 
least by that name, or some other equivalent to it*. And 
whatsoever forced constructions they may also have put on 
the meaning of this title, its obvious and prima facie sense 
and construction appear in the title itself. They who laid 
claim to it could have meant nothing more nor less thereby 
than that they, in particular, were older than the moon; they 
in particular existed before the moon: they in particular were 
Antelunares, and the rest of mankind were Postlunares. And 
in order to make it appear not only that the Arcadians ad- 
vanced such a claim as this in their own behalf, but that the 
rest of the Greeks also, even while they endeavoured to ex- 
plain it away, recognised the fact of the claim; we will col- 
lect some of the testimonies of antiquity to this point, which 
are still in existence. 

i. A fragment is extant, in the lately recovered diAocopov- 
peva ascribed to Origen, of a lost poem of Pindar, in which 
the epithet of [peceAnvaios is applied to ’Apxas, the supposed 
founder of the Arcadian name and nation: Eire zporeAnvaiov 
"Apxdda*: anda gloss occurs in Hesychius, HpoceAnvides: at 
*Apxabdixal Nvuda. 

ii. Bexxeoédqve>. Tods yap pwpovs apxaious éxdAouv, amd Tis 
totoplas Tovs ’Apkadas kata Tovs TpO wEAHVNS xpdvoUS €v Tals epr- 
fous Oldyew, 7) UT Tals VAas Ex TOV ATOTUTTOVTOY KapTOV Siachv 
—Kal 6 Kopixds éuuiver, €v0a tov apxaiov BexxesedAnvov A€yet, 

* Mr. Mure (iv. 178) has a remark that the title of spooeAnvor was first 
given to the Arcadians by Hippys of Rhegium. The statement occurs in 
Stephanus, De Urbibus, ’Apkds. ... "Imus 6€ 6 ‘Pynyivos héyerat mpa@tos ka- 


Aéwat TpoaeAnvous Tovs Apkadas. The claim however was always advanced 
by them, and was much older than the time of Hippys. 


ay. 7. 96. § 85. b Scholia in Nubes, 397. 
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and te TOv Apkddav Tév Tpo Tis cednvns pvOevouévov ecivat, Kat 
470 Tov BeKxKov’ Béxkos yap 6 dptos Ppvy.oti&. 
il. “O Setvtepos 4 d5€é vijwov aypdtns poor, 

xpnov mvdécbar mnpatay EvpBovriav, 

xXepaaios a’todairos exydvev Spvos, 

Avkatvoudpheov Nuxtipou Kpeavopar, 

trav mpdabe pnyns cnyivey TUpyay dxny 

7056 kat akpov xeipa Oadiydvrwv mupos, ~ 

xadkwpuxnoer P— . 
ilpdobe piyyst. “Enel mpooéAnvor ot “Apxdbes. éetpépovto yap mpo 
cvvodov tis TEAHVYS TUpl dTTOVTES Tas Baddvovs. 1) OTL TpoTeAHVOL 
ot UBpioral A€yovtau’ TpocedAcivS yap TO VBpi€ey. GAXou O€ adTovs 
Os pwpods diaBdddXovowy, os A€yovTas apxalovs civat kal THS TEAI- 
uns Tahaorepous. 

iv. Ov Teipea Tavta Ta T oUpav@ eiNicoorra *, 

ovde Tl mw Aavady iepov yévos nev adkovoat 

mevOopevors’ olor © €oav Apkdades "AmiOavies, 

*Apkades, of kat mpdabe aednvains Ud<ovrat 

(we dnyou edovtes ev ovpeoiv ovdé Tledacyis 

xOav tore kvOaXiporow avacueto Aevkadidyoi—- 
—Movo. d€ ijoav ’Apkddes, pyolv, Tév “EAAjvev apyxatdrepou'. 
*“Amidarvjwv 8%, Tov Hedotovvyclav, and "Amidos Tob Popwréask— 
’Apkades of wat mpdabev!: Of 'Apxades doxodor mpd THs ceAHVYS 
yeyovevai, as kat Evdoos év 77 Mepiddm. Oeddwpos d€ ev eixooT@ 
évvdt@ diiyw Tpdrepdr yor Tob pos Tods yiyavtas TOAEuOU ‘Hpa- 
KAéovs, THY ceAnvyv pavivat. cal Aplotwyv 6 Xios év tats O€cect, 
kal Avovictos 6 Xadkibdeds ev TpéTo Kricews, Ta atta dao" Kal 
ZOvos bé "Apxadias ceAnviras eitvar. Mvaceéas d€ dyot Tpd ceAnNS 
’Apkddas Bacwredom. “ApiororéAns d& év tH Teyeatov moAteEla 
gnolv Ore BdpBapor tiv Apxadiav @Kynoav, oitiwes efeBAnOnocav 
imo TGV ApKddov, eTiMenevov advtois Tpd Tod evuTEtAaL THY GEAVYY. 
Aodpis 6@ ev méumT@ Kal dexdto Tov Makedorvikav ’Apkdda pyoiv, 
ad ot 7 “Apxadia xadetrat, Opxopevod vidv' bd Kal modu THs 
*Apxadias “Opxopevdv. twes d€ hacw 'Evdupiwva cdpynkévar Tas 
mepiddous Kal Tovs aplOyovs THs ceAnvys. GeV Kal TpocEAnvous 


¢ Kustathius, ad Dionys. Perieg. 809. 8 Cf. Auschylus, Prometheus Vinc- 
cf. Herodotus, ii. 2. tus, 438. 

d Lycophron, 478. of Agapenor, ‘Opav euatroy ade mpovredovmevov. 
leader of the Arcadians (see Iliad B. h Apollonius Rhodius, iv. 261. 
603-614), and his settling in Cyprus, i Schol. in loc. 
after the capture of Troy. k Cf. Eustathius, ad Dionys. Perieg. 

e Because Cyprus abounded In me- 414. 
tals and minerals. 1 Tbid. 


f Tzetzes in loc. 
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rovs ’Apxdbdas KAnOjvat' ’Apkas yap 6 “Evduplov. evioe 8€ dnd 
rod} Tuddvos td 6% “ATAavtos, Zevaydpas eipnxev. 


v. Orta prior Luna, de se si creditur ipsi, 
A magno tellus Areade nomen habet ™. 


Ante Jovem genitum terras habuisse feruntur 
Arcades, et Luna gens prior illa fuit . 


Arcades huic veteres, astris lunaque priores, 
Agmina fida datis °. 








S ] ” ’ x > A 
OU Tore Tis TALS Rev “Axarias, ovdE Kai avTH 


"Apxadin mpoceAnvos P. 


vi. Eir’ otv dpyalovs rods Pptyas biddoKovow aiyes pvoTiKat, 
elre ad Tovs ’Apkddas, of mporeAjvovs avaypddovres TounTald K.T.A, 
—Item in Achaia Arcades trimestrem annum primo habuisse 
dicuntur, et ob id zpocédnvor appellati: non ut quidam putant 
quod ante sint nati quam lune astrum ccelo esset, sed quod 
prius habuerint annum quam is in Grecia ad lune cursum 
constitueretur *. 


These are some of the testimonies from which we learn the 
fact of this claim of the ancient Arcadians. With respect to 
the claim itself, it would be an affront to common sense to 
think of proving that a title like this of [IpecéAnvo. in Greek 
could have been intended of any description of persons but 
those who were before the moon, those who were older than 
the moon. The true explanation of the claim, absurd as it 
may appear, is the fact which we have just brought to light, 
that the Areadians professed to be as old as their own city of 
Av«ooovpa, and their city of Avxdcovpa to be as old as the 
sun; as the light of the sun at least. 

But was not the moon, it may be demanded, as old as the 
sun? and how could those, who did not profess to be older 
than the sun, pretend to be older than the moon? This ap- 
parent inconsistency in the Arcadian tradition, is the most 
curious and characteristic of its circumstances; and when it 
comes to be explained, is one of the strongest internal marks 


m Ovid, Fasti, i. 469. P Nonnus, xli. 89. 
n Thid. ii. 289. a Clemens Alex. Protrept. i. § 6. 
© Statius, Thebais, iv. 275. cf. Ser- pag. 8. 1. 25. 


vius, ad Georg. ii. 342: ad AMn. viii. r Censorinus, De Die Natali, xix. 
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of its antiquity. It does not appear that the Arcadians pre- 
tended to be zporjAoe as well as mpocéAnvor; but it does ap- 
pear that they professed to be as old as the sun, as old at 
least as the light of the sun. Their city of Lycosura and the 
light of the sun came into existence together. Now the 
birthday of their Lycosura was the day after their feast of 
the Lykea; and the three days of that feast, in the style of 
the Primitive Calendar, being the first, the second, and the 
third of the primitive Thoth, the birthday of their Lycosura 
was the fourth of Thoth. And if the birthday of their Lycos- 
ura was the fourth of Thoth, the birthday of the solar light, 
and so far of the sun, was the fourth of Thoth too. Now it 
has been shewn in the former Parts of this works that the 
primitive epoch of lunar time was the 8th of the first civil 
month ; the 8th of the primitive Thoth. In these distinctions 
we have the explanation of the seeming anomaly that the 
Arcadians of antiquity should have professed to be older than 
the moon, yet not to be older than the sun. They came into 
being on the fourth of the primitive Thoth, along with the 
sun, and therefore were as old as the sun. The moon came 
into being on the 8th of the primitive Thoth: they were con- 
sequently four days older than the moon. 

From these various considerations laid together we draw 
the inference that, according to the uniform tradition of the 
Arcadians, the Arcadian Lykzea were the institution of an 
ancient king of theirs, called in aftertime, if not from the 
first, Lycaon ; that they had a proper Julian date, April 25; 
that they were purposely attached to April 25 as the tradi- 
tionary date of the Natale mundi; that, agreeably to the 
proper sense and import of their name itself, the final end of 
the Avcaa was to commemorate the origin and duration of 
AvKn, of light before the sun, of light without the sun; and 
in particular to attest and perpetuate the memory of the fact 
still known from tradition—that, at the beginning of the ex- 
isting system of things, there was light of this kind, for a- 
much greater length of time than the ordinary duration of 
twilight—light for three successive days, yet not derived 
from the sun. 


‘ Fasti Catholici, iv. 376-383: Origines Kalendariz Italic, Preliminary 
Address, xciii—xcviii. 
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Section IV.—On the age of Lycaon, and the probable date 
of the institution of his Avcasa. 


We shall now proceed to inquire into the age of Lycaon, 
and the probable date of his institution. 

i. In the first place, it may be observed that, as Lycaon was 
handed down as the son of Pelasgus, so was Nyctimus. as 
the son of Lycaon; and in the time of Nyctimus tradition 
dated the flood of Deucalion. So that, on this principle, 
Lycaon was only one generation older than the flood of Deu- 
calion. — ’Enavaydyopev 6% viv mad emt tov THedacyov... 
rovtov Kal ths Qxeavod Ovyatpds MeArBolas, 7) kabdwep GAdot 
A€yovor Nvpdns Kvddjuns, tats Avedwy éyévero- 0s Bactrcdwv 
’Apkddwv ék TOAAGY yuLarKGv TEVTIKOVTAa Taldas eyevnce, Mai- 
vodov K,T. A. Novwtysov «K, 7. A—Novxtiov 6€ tiv Bacwdelav 
mapadaBdvtos, 6 emt Aevaadtwvos Kxaraxdvopos eyereto ‘—lle- 
Aacyds abtéxyOwy ... vidv Eoxe Avxdova, ds... . maida eoxn- 
kas e€ “OpOwrias Nvxtipov, tiv apxnv atr@ katadeimer. ep 
ob 6 Katakhuopos éyereto Y—Tpirn 5€ torepov yeved pera Lle- 
Aacyov és Te TéAEwY Kal ey avOpsTov TAHOS ETebwKeV 7) XOpa. 
Nvxrysos pev yap mpecBvtards te tw Kal exe TO Tay Kparos* 
«,T. A—Nuktivov d& tiv Baodelay AaBdvTos 6 KaTaxAvopos ws 
Anpodor yéyove, da tiv TléAomos Kpeoupyiar aéuntov b& TOV 
TléAoma éywye yuwdoxw amd Aapddvov. 614 Tottov yodv Anpovor 
yevéoOar TOV KaTaKAUTLOP, i) 80 ’Agdova Tov AvKdovos, 7) TO TeV 
Avedovos raldov acéBnua, Ste Tov Nv«tiyov Katrareyov eOvte€ 
To AW. 

The Perian Chronicle dates the flood of Deucalion under 
Epocha iv, B.C. 1529; which would give the time of Lycaon 
about B. C. 1559: much too early. According to Tzetzes, as 
we see, the flood of Deucalion took place in the infancy of 
Pelops; and that time in the life of Pelops, as we may pro- 
bably see hereafter, being determinable to about B.C. 1510, 
the age of Lycaon, one generation earlier, would be so far 
determinable to B. C. 1340. 

ii. Some idea of the time of Lycaon may be formed from 
the fable relating to Kallisto, his reputed daughter, and her 
transformation into the constellation of the Bear. This 


t Apollodorus, Biblioth. iii. vill. 1, 2. Vv Schol. in Orestem, 1642. "ACaouy. 


x Pausanias, viii. iii. 1. y Tzetzes, ad Lycoph. 72. Tapous. 
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transformation could not have been imagined earlier than 
the first imposition of names on the signs of the sphere, and 
on the constellations, in general; which even among the 
Egyptians was not earlier than B.C. 13847—the first revision 
of the sphere 2.—Eipndos 8%, kai tives €repor, A€yovot Avedove 
kal Ovyatépa Kadd\uoTe yevéoOa. “Holodos péev yap uvtiy piav 
eiva. Tov Nuppav A€yet,”Acwos 6& Nuxréws, Pepexvons d€ Kyrews. 
attn olvOnpos K,T. A. AToAOpEevns b€ KadAuatovs Zeds TO Bpedos 
Gptacas ev 'Apxadia didwow davatpepew Mata, mpocayopetoas 
’Apxdéa’ tiv 6 KadAuot® Katactepioas exadeoev ”Apxtov A— Ent 
dé TO yever Tavti TH dpoevt Ovydtynp AvKdove éyévero KadduoTo. 
tavTn TH Kaddworol (A€yw 6€ Ta Acyoueva b70 “EAAijver) cuveye- 
veto epacbels Zevs. “Hpa d& os épdpacev> «K,7.A. We learn 
from Pausanias that a tomb was still shewn in Arcadia in 
his time, which professed to be that of Kallisto, the daughter 
of Lycaon®: "Exovev 8 av Kat dAAws TO Ovopa ot GoTEpeEs, ETL TY 
7) Kadduotobs. énet Tdpov ye avrijs anopaivovow ot ApKdoes : 
and another on Mount Meenalum, of Arcas her son “4: nei- 
ther of which facts is consistent with this fable of the trans- 
formation. But whensoever, and by whomsoever, it was 
invented (and it seems to have been the work of Eumelus 
of Corinth)—the heroine of it, in her historical capacity of 
Kallisto the daughter of Lycaon, could not have been older 
herself than the Zeus of the fable, nor therefore than B. C. 
1260; nor consequently her father Lycaon, more than one 
generation so at the utmost. 

in. In the opmion of Pausanias the age of Lycaon was on 
a par with that of Kecrops®: Aox® 5& Eywye Kéxpome mAtkiav 
T@ Baciredoartt AOnvaiav cat Avxdov eivat tiv adttnv. And 
though Kecrops himself was a mythological character, yet 
the acts attributed to him had a date of their own, which is 
competent to determine what must have been considered his 
time. Such, for example, as his famous decision of the con- 
test of Athena and Posidon; the circumstances of which 


z Fasti Catholici, iii. 326 sqq. 349 
sqq: 361 sqq. ef. Achilles Tatius, 
Isagoge. Uranologium, 164 A. 

a Apollodorus, Biblioth. ii. viii. 2. 
Metamorph. ii. 415-530: Eratosthe- 
nes, Kartaotepicpol, vill: Hyginus, 


Fabb. clxxvii: Poeticwn Astron. ii. 1: 
iv. Arctos Major and Arctophylax. 
Georg. i. 138. Claramque Lycaonis Ar- 
cton; and Servius in loc. 

© viii. ill. 3. 

d viii. ix. 2. 
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having been critically accommodated to B.C. 1260, it could 
not have been supposed that Kecrops, the umpire in this dis- 
pute, was much older than B.C. 1260. Nor consequently, 
in the opinion of Pausanias at least, his contemporary 
Lycaon. 

iv. The xvith epoch of the Parian marble is dated B. C. 
1326. The xixth also is dated B. C. 1295. The xviith is de- 
fective in the date, yet it must have come between B. C. 
1326 and B.C. 1295. And this is that which records the 
institution of the Lykea. In like manner the Peplus, as- 
cribed to Aristotle’, enumerating the oldest games in Greece, 
assigned the fourth place to the Lykea, and the first to the 
Eleusinia; and the date of these, as we have seen, at the 
earliest having been B. C. 1310, that of the Lykea must 
have been later than B. C. 1810 at least. 

v. The most critical proof of the age of Lycaon, and of the 
date of his institution, is the following. The birth of Zeus, 
as it is well known, was claimed by many countries besides 
Crete, and by many places besides Mount Ida, or the cave 
of Dicte ; too many, in fact, according to Pausanias, to be 
easily reckoned up: [dvras pév ov xarapiOujoacOa Kat 
TpoOvpnOevte atopov, Oroco. Oedover yeverIar Kat Tpapjvar Tapa 
opiot Ala, péreote & ody Kal Meoonviois to} Adyov—TeveOALav 
d€ TAdkal Tas OnBas A€yeu Ort Kard twas 6 Zeds ev OrjBars 
eTEXOn, Kat Tas Makdpwv rijoovs ev OnBas cival pact. cal thv 
pev Avos yévyyow ot py eiddres tis €otw 6 Zeds ob pev ev Kpirn, 
ol 6€ év Apkadia’ 6 6& Aukddpev év Oras ris Bowwrlas pnoww, 
évOa kal émeyeypantar Tdade° 

Ai © eiow paxdpwr vijoot, réOurep Tov apiorov 
Ziva Geav Bacihja “Pen Téxe TAS evi xHpa. 

But there were only two countries in the ancient world 
which were generally considered to have a good claim to 
such a distinction, and competent to dispute the palm on 
that account, Arcadia and Crete. And between these them- 
selves, the conclusion to which the most curious and inqui- 
sitive of the ancients came at last seems to have been ¢his ; 


f See supra, page 479 m. cf. 127. By iv XXX. We 
249. i Tzetzes, ad Lycoph. 1194. Teve- 
S Cf. Scholia in Aristidem, iii. 323.8. 9Alay mAdxKa. ; 
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That Arcadia was more truly the place of his birth, and 
Crete more truly that of his bringing up: that Zeus was 
born in Arcadia, yet transported to Crete, as soon as born, 
and brought up in Crete.—Airixa yodv elow ot tpets tots 
Zijvas avaypdadovow, Tov pev Aib€pos év “Apxadia, To 6& oT 
tov Kpdvov aide. trovtwy tov pev ev Kpytn, Odrepov O€ ev 
"Apxadia madkwk— Ev dpiotepa b& tov tepot trys Aeonoivyns TO 
. 4 > ‘ X\ / an ’ eA \ bye mm Ae / 
Opos €ott TO AvKatov’ Kadovar 6 adto Kat”Odvpror, Kat ‘lepav ye 
Erepo. TOV Apxaddor Kopudpiyy. tpadpivar o€ tov Aia daclv ev TO 
Oper TOUT@’ Kal x@pa yé oT ev To AvKaiw Kpnréa Kkadovpevy. 
attn d& 7 Kpnréa éoriv ef dpiotepas “AmdAAwvos GAcovs émikAy- 
/ 1] \ N Fe te a € a lay 7 , 

ow Llappaciov’. cai tv Kpytny, evda 0 Kpntay exer Aoyos Tpa- 
gpjva Ala, 10 xwpiov TovTO €lvat, Kat od THY ViTOY, ddiaSnTodv- 
ow ot Apxddes ™— 


Ilés kai vw Acktaiov deioopev né Avkaior, 
> Lod , A > \ ia > , 
ev Soin para Oujos, Emel yevos aupnpiorov. 
Zed oe pev aiowww ev ovpeoi hace yever Oar’ 
Zed o¢ © ev Apxadia’ morepor watep expevoarTo ; 
Kpnres det etorar’ Kal yap tapov ® ava ceto 
Kpnres erextnvavto’ ot & ov Odves, €oot yap aie. 
ev O€ oe Ilappacia ™ “Pein téxev, xt padvora 
éokev Gpos Oauvoict mepiokeTres’ evOev 6 x@pos 
c \ QQ?’ / 4 > , 
iepos, ovO€ Ti py Kexpnuevov EidecOvins 
c A > ‘ \ >? / = > Vege , 
éptrerov, ovde yuvn, emysioyetau’ adda € ‘Peins 
’Qyvby.ov Kadéovor exwtov "AmOavies. 
~ ’ > \ U , ) , , 
evOa o emel pntnp peyadov ancOnkato Ké\TOY, 
> / , cer iA Ls! , 
avtixa Si¢nto poopy vdaTos, @ KE TOKOLO 
me 4 
Avpata xuTA@CaLTO, Tedv S evi xpoTa hoeooat. 
, i » ae 9. , 
Addy GrN ovr@ péyas éppeev, 00d’ ’"EpvuarOos 
ad a 
AeuKdratos morapav. er. 8 aBpoyxos jev anaca 
: » ; , 
"Apkadin, (uedrev S€ pad evvdpos kaheer Oar 
> > ‘ , Cp 7 F3) 3s 7. , 
avris,) eet tyudade, ‘Pen br eAvoaTo piTpNy, 
> 
} Todas epumepOe capawvidas typos ‘Ider 
Hetpev, ToAKas Sé Medas @xnoev apudéas, 
moAAd S€ Kapviovos ava, duepod wep €dvTos, 
idvods €8ddovTo kivereta’ viogeto & avip 
meCos tmep Kpabiv te modkvoredy Te Metarny 
dupadéos’ 10 O€ moddov VOwp Urb Toco W ExetTO. 
Cs a) r D , , cree 
kal p um aunxavins cxopevn dato mOTMLA Pein 
- oe - ? , 
Taia pity réxe kal ov" reai & @dives ehadpat. 


k Clemens Alexandrinus, Protrepti- m Pausanias, Vill. xxxvili. 2. cf. 
con, li. § 28. p. 24.1.1. cf. Cicero, De Scholia in Aristoph. Nubes, 1470. 
Natura, iii. 16, 42. 21, 53. 2 So called from Parrhasus, son of 


1 Cf. viii. xxxviii. 6. Lycaon. Schol. in loc. 
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a Ay , iY / Y a 

eime kal avravicaca Ged peéyay vYrob myxvy 
~ , 
TAnEEv Opos oknTTp@’ TO OE ot Sixa movdd Ov€aTy, 
> > + , ~ rm , U 
ex 0 €xeev peya xevpa. TO xpda haidpvvaca 
> N D , , n , 
ava Tedv oTreipwaoe, Nedn S€ oe SOke Kopiooat 
n> > al a , ’ 

xevOpav’ €s Kpnratov, tva kpicha radevoto, 
mpecBurarn Nuudéwv ai pu ToTe parwoarTo, 
mpotiorn yeven, peta ye Strvya te Pidvpyy te. 

2 cy) 7 2 \ ’ 3 ‘ \ a 
ov8 adinv ametice Ben Yapiv’ adda TO xedpa 

cr , > , e ‘ / A > > ‘ 
keivo NeOnv ovopunve’ TO ev Toe TroUAV KaT avTO 
r a 
Kavxover trodieOpov, 6 Aémpevov repatiorat, 
cupnpepetar Nnpni* madaidrartoy dé puv Vdop 
viwvoi mivovar Avkaovins GpKToto ©. 


These testimonies, and especially the last, sufficiently shew 
what must have been the opinion of the most learned and 
best informed of the Greeks upon this particular question of 
the birth and the education of their own Zeus; viz. that he 
was really born in Arcadia, yet really carried, as soon as 
born, from Arcadia to Crete, in order to be educated there. 
And this also must have been Ovid’s belief; who, in his ac- 
count of the restoration of the surface of the earth, through 
the intervention of Zeus, after the conflagration of Phaéthon, 
supposes it to have begun with Arcadia, because that was 
Zeus’ own country— 

Arcadize tamen est impensior ili 
Cura sue P. 

And that by the Arcadia where Zeus was born the ancients 
meant the Arcadia of Lycaon, and by the Zeus born there 
the Lykzean Zeus, appears from the name which they gave 
to the region in which the birth actually took place—the 
district of Parrhasis—so called from one of the sons of Ly- 
caon himself; in which too Mount Lykeeus was situated ; and 
where also was the fountain-head of the river Neda*, which 
furnished the vizrpa at the birth of Zeus. 

Now when we consider that the first idea of the Zeus of 
classical mythology was after all conceived in Crete, and the 


* Tlappacinv 7 evdevdpov, bmn méOov eat Oeaivns 
> ‘ > , fw > 4 c / 
dat iBEes apxeydvoio Nexwiov eio€re “Peins. 


Nonnus, xiii. 291. of the followers of Dionysos, from Arcadia. Cf. Pau- 
sanias, Vill. XXXVill. 2, 3: xli. 2: iy. xx.J. 


° Callimachus, Hymnus in Jovem, 4 sqq. P Metamorph. il. 405. 
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first recognition of his divinity took place in Crete; on what 
principle shall we account for the fact, not simply of the 
claim set up by the Arcadians to the distinction of having 
given him birth, (for that was no more confined to them than 
to many others of the Greeks,) but of the very general defer- 
ence of the best informed of the Greeks themselves, to the 
truth of this claim? so much so as to have come to the con- 
clusion, that Arcadia must have been in reality the place of 
his birth, and Crete, at the utmost, only that of his educa- 
tion. It appears to us, that the only rational explanation 
which can be given of it, is by means of two suppositions, 
1. That the Zeus Lykeus of Lycaon, and the Zeus Dictzeus 
of Minos, were ideas and impersonations communis generis ; 
i. That the conception of the one by Lycaon in Arcadia, and 
that of the other by Minos in Crete, were so nearly contem- 
poraneous, that it was difficult to say which was entitled to 
priority—though it must have been concluded after all that 
the Zeus of Lycaon was the older of the two. 

On this principle, it will follow, that Lycaon must have 
been strictly the contemporary of Minos; so strictly, that 
what Minos was doing in Crete, at a particular time, in rela- 
tion to his Zeus, Lycaon must have been doing in Arcadia, at 
the same time, (or rather must have already done just before 
it,) in relation to his. And this would be explained by the 
fact, that what Minos did in Crete, with that particular object 
in view, on or about Sept. 28, B.C.1260, Lycaon had already 
done in Arcadia, with a similar object in view, April 25, the 
same year. The @coyovia of Lycaon then was really older 
than that of Minos; yet so little different from it in any re- 
spect but that of time, that the ancients might well have seen 
reason, as they supposed, to conclude that the later of these 
was only the continuation or completion of the earher; and 
that what had been begun by Lycaon in Arcadia, must have 
been perfected by Minos in Crete. In other words, that the 
Zeus of Lycaon, as only accidentally different from the Zeus 
of Minos, though born in Arcadia, must have been educated 
and seated on the throne of the gods in Crete. 


Section V.—On the Fable of the banquet of Lycaon. 
It must however be admitted that the simultaneous con- 
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ception of two impersonations, so like each other as the Zeus 
of Lycaon and the Zeus of Minos, each laying claim to the 
same perfection of a common nature, each to the same au- 
thority and jurisdiction, each under a different name, and in 
a different quarter, and each with the sanction and recom- 
mendation of different contemporary individuals—was calcu- 
lated a priori to look like the introduction of two rival ob- 
jects of worship, and of two opposite systems of religion. 
And it is easy to see that, if the Zeus of Lycaon was not 
everywhere, and from the first, acknowledged as the same 
with the Zeus of Minos, he must come in the course of time 
to be regarded as his competitor; or rather as an usurper, 
who was laying claim to the character and the estimation 
which belonged to another. And that this is the light in 
which he must actually have been regarded at last in com- 
parison of the Zeus of Minos, may be inferred from another 
well known fable of classical antiquity; that of the banquet 
of Lycaon, and of the fate of Lycaon himself. 

It would be absurd to suppose that such a fable could have 
been as old as the time of Lycaon, or invented and put into 
circulation along with the first recognition of his Zeus— 
simultaneous as that might have been with the introduction 
of the Zeus of Minos; but it is very conceivable that some- 
thing of this kind might be the natural expression of the 
feeling and conviction of the Greeks of subsequent times, 
that the Zeus of Minos being the only true supreme prin- 
ciple, to set up any other under the same name, and in the 
same character, was not only imposture, or rivalry, but im- 
piety. And though it must be admitted that the peculiar 
kind of sacrifice which appears to have been prescribed by 
Lycaon himself for the worship of his own Zeus, might have 
something to do in suggesting the idea of his banquet, and 
the supposed treatment of himself as a consequence of it; 
it is still to be observed that, according to the fable, this 
particular kind of sacrifice was offered by him and his sons 
to the Zeus of Minos, as a test of his divinity; and was re- 
sented by the Zeus of Minos, not for its own sake, so much 
as for the doubt and discredit of his divinity, implied by it, 
and the affront thereby offered to himself. It is evident 
therefore that the ultimate motive to this fable must have 
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been jealousy for the honour of the Hellenic Zeus in general, 
the Zeus of Minos in particular, in opposition to any other 
who might have been set up against him; and reprobation 
of the impiety which had prompted such a trial of his 
divinity. 

The most circumstantial account of this fable is given by 
Ovid4; and both that, and the other allusions to it, which are 
still upon record, are well calculated to confirm this view of 
its origin. And as it assigns no reason for the doubts and 
disbelief of Lycaon and his sons, which induced them to put 
the divinity of the Hellenic Zeus to such a test as this, we 
may presume it supposed none to be necessary ; and that too 
would be explained, if at the time of its invention, it was no- 
torious everywhere that the Zeus of Lycaon was one thing, 
and the Zeus of Minos was another, and that Lycaon, the 
author of the name and the worship of the former, could not 
possibly have been a believer in the divinity of the latter, 
until he had been taught by his own experience that it was 
not to be called in question with impunity. 

Avxawv 6 Uedacyod vids, Bactreds “Apxddov", épvdarre Ta TOD 
Tatpos elonynuata ev duxaloovvy. amoarnoa b€ BovAdpuEevos Kal 
avTos Tis adiKias Tovs Apxopevous, en tov Ala exdorote ouray 
map avTov, avopt £€vm dpuorovpevov...xal 706", as atros edn, pEA- 
Awy tr0déxeoIar Tov Hedy Ovoiay enited€iv' Tov b& viGv avTod 
TEVTHKOVTA OS acy OVT@V, ek TOAAGY yuVatKGy, BovdAdpEevor yvo- 
vat ob TH Ovoig mapdvtes ef TH VTL Oedv péd\AOVGL Eevodoyetv, 
Ovoavrés Tia maida éyKaTéulEav Tots Tod lepeiou Kpeaciv, ws ov 
Ajjoovtes eitep OvT@s eds Enevow. WTO bE TOD datpoviov YELLoveY 
peydA@v kal Kepavverv payevtov, pact tovs at’Téyxeipas amaytas Tod 
maidos amoAcoOa.— Alii dicunt Jovem Lycaonem, quod ei 
filium suum apposuisset epulandum, ipsum quidem fulmine 
peremisse, fecisse vero diluvium quo homines perirent, ex- 
ceptis Pyrrha Epimethei filia et Deucalione Promethei filio, 
&c. 8 —-Scilicet exemplo Lycaonis, qui cum hospites susceptos 
hospitio necaret, a suscepto Jove, postquam ei epulas huma- 
nas apposuit, versus in lupum ostendit hospiti jura non esse 
violanda'—Ad Lycaonem Pelasgi filium Jovis in hospitium 

4 Metamorphos. i. 163-239. pides Pyrrhe. 


© Suidas, in Avedwr. t Ad Ain. i. 731. Jupiter hospitibus. 
S Servius. ad Eclog. vi. 41. Hine la- 
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venisse dicitur ... sed Lycaonis filii Jovem tentare voluerunt, 
deusne esset: carnem humanam cum cetera carne commis- 
cuerunt, idque in epulo ei adposuerunt. qui postquam sen- 
sit iratus mensam evertit, Lycaonis filios fulmine necavit. 
eo loco postea Arcas oppidum communivit, quod Trapezos 
nominatur. patrem Jupiter in lupi figuram mutavit’—Lycaon 
pater Helicee ursve fuisse dicitur, qui dolore stupratz a Jove 
filie deos humanarum carnium cibis violavit *—MeredaBe de 
kal tpatetns avOpwnivns Tapa rots Aldioww, anavOpdmov dé Kal 
aOécpov avtos 6 Zevs, Tapa Avkdor TO ApKade Ectidpevos’ av- 
Opwreiwv yobv évehopelro capkGv ovx Exav. Hyvder yap 6 Oeds ws 
dpa Avkdwv 6 ’Apkas, 6 Eotidtwp avtod, Tov Tatda Kataopdgas Tov 
avtot, Nvxtios dvoua aitov, mapabeln dwov to AviY— 

”ExAvov as Umedexto Tedv yeveTnpa Avkdwy 

avrov 6pod pakdpecot, kal viea xeupt Sai~as 

Nvxtipoy ayvoooorrs Ted TmrapeBadre Toki. K, 7.2. 

adda ti oo Avdvuce Avkdova radopovna 

£eivoddéxov pakdpwr, kal Tavradov nepodoirny, 

vextapewy dvdunva Soddppova Popa kuTré Rov 2 5 

Obdror* mavras avOpaTovus U7rEpéBadrov dTEepnpaveia kal aceBeia. 

Zevs 5€ a’tGv BovAcuevos Thy aoéBevav Teipdoat, eikacbels avdpe 
Xepyyntyn Tapayiverat. of be adrov ent Eevia kahéoavtes, odgavtes 
éva Tov émxwplwv Taida, Tois tepols Ta TOUTOU oTAGyXVA GUVAVa- 
pifarvtes TapeOecav, cvpBovdevoartos Tov mpecBuTépov adeAod 
Mawaadov. Zeds b€ tiv pev tpavelav avetpe wer, Ev0a viv Tpare- 
(ods kadeirat 6 tém0s* Avkdova 6é Kal TovTou Taidas éxepatvwce, 
xwpls Tod vewrarov Nuxtiyou’ dvacyotca yap} Vi tas xElpas, Kal 
Ths defvas ToD Avos eawpayevn, THY dpyijy KatéTmavce ». 


Section VI.—On the origin and name of the Arcadians. 


It has been already observed¢ that, like many others of the 
Greeks, the Arcadians pretended to be atiré,@oves—i. e. to 
have had no human founder; but some time or other to have 
sprung out of the soil of their own country. And it must be 
admitted that, in the opinion of the rest of the Greeks, this 
claim of theirs was as good as any similar one of their 


v Hyginus, Fabb. clxxvi. z Nonnus, xviii. 20-33. 

* Scholia in Statium, Thebaid. vii. 2 Apollodorus, Biblioth. iii. viii. 1. 
414. De Lycaonis filiis. 

¥ Clemens Alex. Protrept. ii. § 36. b Cf. Tzetzes, ad Lyc. 481 and 78. 


pag. 31, 18. c Dissertation i. page 12. 
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countrymen elsewhere: Tods Apxadas pév ody A€éyov’ abtdx4o- 
vas '—AirdyOoves S& Kal Apxddes ijoav, ws “EAAdvixds yor, Kal 
Alywhrat, Kal @nBaior°—Aoxe? 8@ madawWrata evn etva Ta 
’Apxadicad tév “EAAjvev, ’ACaves te kai Llappdovor kai ardor 
Tovovroul, 

And yet, notwithstanding the high degree of antiquity im- 
plied in such a profession, it does not appear that, even 
according to their own tradition, the Arcadian name and 
nation went back much more than one generation before the 
time of Lycaon; or that their founders, strictly speaking, 
were not Lycaon himself and his sons. According to this 
tradition, Lycaon was the son of Pelasgus ; and before the 
time of Pelasgus Arcadia was desert and uninhabited, or 
at the most occupied by men, in a state of nature, and little 
raised above the level of the brute creation. Society and 
civilisation properly so called began in Arcadia with Pelas- 
gus, and were completed there by Lycaon and his sons. 

"Exavdayopev 0& viv Tédw ent tov TeAacyov 8, dv *Axovotdaos 
pev Atos A€yer kat NudBys, xabamep t7eOepev >, “Hoiodos 6& adro- 
x9ova. tovrov kat rhs “Qxeavod Ovyatpds MedBoias, 7 kabdatep 
dAAot A€yovar Noudns KvdAdAjvys, tals Avkdwy éyéveto’ bs Baot- 
Aevov "Apxddov &k TOAAGY yuvatkGv TEvTHKOVTA Taldas eyéevuncE, 
Maivadov «,7.A. Nvxtyov «,t.4\—LleAaryos adtéxdov, 6 ’Ap- 
yetos, 6 Tod ’Apéoropos Tod “lacov, eAOav eis "Apkadiav Onpidders 
vw \ ’ / n) Ne / / \ / yo 
Ovtas Tovs 'Apkdoas Els TO yuEpOrepoy peTEeBade, Kal TOA ExTLTEV 
A rf , , a X\ +) 4 >) / 
nv Ulappaciay wvopacev. yuvaixa 6€ ayayouevos Eemlxwpiav KvaA- 
Anunv, ag is TO Opos otTw Kadeirar, vidv Ecxe AvKdova, ds... 

aida écynkas e€ "Opdwvias Nvxrysov, tiv dpxjv avt@ katadelres! 
7 xn p HOV, THY GpxIy avrg 
\ Ny od / c \ / > Lo pS / an 
—Paoci d€ Apkades ws [leAXacyos yevouto év TH yy TavTN TpGTos 
—Tlemoinra: 5€ kal “Aol roidde és adrov" 
*Avtideov d€ edacyor ev tikdporrw operat 
yaia peda’ avedaxev, iva Ovntav yévos ein. 

\ X\ / a ws / / 3 , 
IleAacyos 5€ Baotievoas TovTO pEv TOLnTaTAaL KaAvBas eTEVdN TED , 
@s pn pryoty Te Kal ecOar Tods avOpdmovs, pnde TO TOD Kavparos 
Tadaime@peiv’ TovTO dé Tovs xLTGvas Tos Ex TOV Sepudtov TOV Lor, 

” X a + ” na Ne? a /S Ly / 
ots Kal viv wept te EvBovay ért xp@vTat, Kal ev TH Pwxld., dmdco1 


4 Geographi Minores, ii. Skymnus & Apollodorus, Biblioth. iii. viii. 1. 


Chius, pag. 30. 1. 525. bh ii. i. § 1. 
e Harpocration. cf. Suidas, and the i Schol. in Eurip. Orestem, 1642. 
Anecdota, Aird xOoves. -ACaow. 


f Strabo, viii. 8. ad prince. 
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Blov onavifovowy, obrds eat 6 eLevpdv. Kat dy Kal TOV PiAAOV 
Ta ért yAwpa kal Teas TE Kal pitas, OVE Edwdipous GAAG GAEOpious 
évias, sitovpévovs Tovs avOpémous, To’ToV pev Enxavoev O IleAa- 
ayds' 6 8 TOY KapTGv TOY Spvdv odTi TOV TaTdv, AAG Tas Badd- 
vous Ths pyyod, Tpopny e€edpev eivar...MeAacyot b€ BactAdevovtos 
yevéoOat cal TH xopa Tledacyiav hacty dvoya *, 

He proceeds to relate in what way these reforms and im- 
provements, begun by Pelasgus, were carried still further by 
Lycaon, the next to him; in the foundation of the city of 
Lycosura, the introduction of the worship of the Lykean 
Zeus, and the institution of the Lykea. After that he con- 
tinues!: Tpirn 5& torepov yeved peta Tedacyov, (i. e. in the 
time of Nyctimus his grandson,) és te ToAcwv Kat és avOpé- 
mov TARO0s exédmxev 1) xdpa. Nv«rysos wev yap mpecBvratos Te 
jw Kal elxe TO Tay KpaTos* of b& Ardour aides TOS AvKdovos TOAELS 
évradda éxriCov év0a ExdoTw iv pddiota Kara yvounv. So that 
nothing could be more strictly true than that, according to 
this account, the real founders of the Arcadians must have 
been Pelasgus, Lycaon, and the sons of Lycaon. 

And though the number of these sons of Lycaon is repre- 
sented by Hesiod as only six™; we have seen that in the 
other accounts they are represented as fifty—from which it 
may reasonably be inferred that even if he had not as many 
as fifty, he must have had more than six. [eAavyos tv aats 
tov Avs Kat NudSns, ov cal Avxdwy tais... ottos katactas Basi- 
Neds TOV ’Apxadov 

moAXois yapos Sederkro TevTnkovTorats ©. 
And the names of all the fifty have been handed down by 
Apollodorus; and it is observable that many among them 
are the names of parts or localities in Arcadia, so called after 
them; some of these acknowledged to have been the oldest 
of all—as for instance the district of Parrhasus or Parrhasia, 
in which Zeus himself was born, called after Parrhasus, one 
of those sons of Lycaon, and Meenalum, one of the most re- 
markable mountains in Arcadia, called after another, Mzenalus. 
By 8 Gye Mauvadins °— 


x Pausanias, Viil. i. 2. 1 viii. iii. 1. m Apud Strabon. v. 2. 358 a— 
Yicis €& @yevovto Avkdovos avti0€o10, 
év mote TikTe TleAaoyds. 


n Tzetzes, ad Lycophr. 481. © Apollon. Rhod. i. 168. 
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Maivadov dpos Apxadias kal aédus, dmd Mawwddov rod ’Apkados, 
ob matip AvedwyP—AroO Mawddov tod ’Apkddos, &s dyoww 
“EAAdviKos I— 
Airey & dye ratpos epetpn 
BOiny, ev S€ Kew xatevdooero, Nady dyeipas 
Tlappac.ov’ roimep te Avkdovds eiot yeveOAns -— 
"Amo was “Apkaduijs TOAEws Kadovjevns Llappacias— 
*Q Ila Tay ctr’ éoot car dpea paxpa Avkaio, 
cire oVY auduToneis eya Maivadoy, 
j aint Te capa 
rHvo Avkaovidao, TO Kai paxapeoow ayactéy §. 

With regard then to these three persons, or classes of per- 
sons, each in their order traditionally numbered among the 
founders of the Arcadians; that Lycaon was an historical 
character may be taken for granted, if he was the author of 
an institution, always attributed to him, and still in being in 
the latest times. And for a similar reason the sons of Lycaon, 
Meenalus, Parrhasus, and the rest, may be considered real 
characters also; if the oldest and most remarkable parts or 
localities of Arcadia were called after them. With respect to 
Pelasgus, the reputed father of Lycaon, we have already de- 
clared our opinion t that this name, whether as that of a per- 
son, or that of a nation, in early Grecian history is deservedly 
to be suspected; and thus much only of historical value 
should we think of conceding to it in a particular instance, 
as to consider it possible that even a real person, who came 
into Arcadia from abroad, and especially from beyond the 
sea, at the head of a body of colonists, might be called in the 
course of time, and pass with posterity, by such a name as 
this, which, treated as an appellative, would denote simply 
“The man of the sea.” 

If then Arcadian tradition was agreed to this effect, that the 
beginning of social life in their country was to be dated*from 
the time of the father of their Lycaon, and Arcadia, properly 
so called, from the time of Lycaon himself, and that of his sons, 
we should perceive no good ground for objecting to it be- 
cause it gave a name like this to the father of Lycaon—whose 


P Schol. in loc. a Ad 770. r Apoll. Rhod. ii. 52t. De Aristzo. 
S Theocritus, Idyll. i. 123. ef. the Scholia in loc. t Diss. ii, 192. supra. 
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proper name, for ought we know, might not have been Greek, 
but borrowed from some of the languages beyond the sea. 
The name will imply no more than that the individual so 
called came from abroad, and probably from beyond the sea, 
at a time when Arcadia was desert and unoccupied ; and was 
the first person who settled there. 

With respect then to the question of the origin of the Ar- 
cadians, we may safely perhaps rest in ¢his conclusion, That 
whatsoever claims to an indefinite antiquity they might ad- 
vance in later times, their real beginning as a nation, and in 
their own country, according even to their own traditions, 
did not go more than one generation or two further back 
than the time of Lycaon. And with respect to that of the 
name; it appears from testimony that Arcadia had many 
names, and of different meanings; but if we may assume its 
proper name as that by which it has been most generally 
known in history and to geography, the ancients indeed are 
unanimous in deriving it from Arcas the son of Kallisto, 
which, even if not true per se, would agree to our conclusion 
respecting the antiquity of the nation itself—for Kallisto, the 
mother of Arcas, was the daughter of Lycaon. 


Kadde peony vncov KowWny xOdva vaterdovoty 
*"Apkddes ’Amidavjes, td oKoTuy "EpupavOov, 
evOa MéeXas, 661 Kpaéis, iva peer typos "lawy, 
7Xe Kal Qyvy.os pnkiverar Vdacr Addov Y— 


"loréov 6€ btu amd Apkddos ovdpactat 7) ’Apkadia, viod Atos Kat 
Oemuotovs. kat bru cal TleAacyla more éxdyOn kal Ilappacia kal 
Avxaovia, cat Tuyavtis, cal “Afavia *X— Apxddes ody mdvtes Kowh 
€xadovvTo, pepos 6€ TovTwy “ACaves Y—Mera dé Nvxryov amoba- 
vovta Apkas e€edeéato 6 KadAuotods tiv apxnv: Kal Tév TE TuEepov 
Kapvov éonydyeto ovTos mapa Tpinrod€pov, kal thy tolnow édt- 
dafe Tod aptov, Kal eoOnra bpaivecOar K,T.rA.2 amd TovToU be 
BacwArevoartos, Apxadia te dvtt TeAacylas ) yaépa kal avril Ue- 
Aacydv ’Apkddes exAnOnoav ot avOpwTo.. 


V Dionysius Periegetes, 414. cf. the y Scholia in Eurip. Orestem, 1642. 
extract from Callimachus, in Jovem, ’ACdaovw. 
supra, 589. z Pausanias, viii. iv. 1. cf. Herod. 
x Kustathius in loc. cf. Stephanus i, 146. 


Byz. in Apkas. 
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But with respect to this derivation of the name; it rests 
entirely on the fable relating to Kallisto: and it is easy to 
shew, if the name itself was really older than that fable, in 
what manner it might come to be connected with it. ’Apxas 
in Greek would be derivable from dpxos, after the same ana- 
logy as an infinite number of epithets in that language, ending 
in ds themselves, and derived from nouns in os *; and ’Apkas, 
as the name of the country, being supposed to have been in 
common use before the invention of the fable of Kallisto and 
the Bear, nothing would be more obvious, after the invention 
of that fable, than to derive ¢his name of the country from 
that name of the son of the Bear, “Apxos—which itself was the 
Greek for bear, as well as dpxros*. 

It is very observable however that the termination, the 
accent, and the mode of declining this word, considered as a 
nomen gentile, are demonstrative that in itself it belonged to 
a particular class of feminine adjectives; and it is found in 
construction with a feminine substantive—as in the phrase 
*Apwas kuvi)». On this principle, it might have been expected 
a priori that the use of this term in its proper sense would 
have been de facto analogous to that of Tpwas, “EAAds, béuas, 
and the like; which are in common use as the names of 
countries, but are never used for the people of those coun- 
tries, or for any individual of them. Yet this word ’Apxas 
was commonly used in Greek for any particular inhabitant 
of Arcadia, and ’Ap«ddes for the Arcadians in the complex; 
but “Apxas, absolutely, never for the country—which in Greek 
was always ’Apxadia. We cannot help inferring from this 
distinction that this word was the name of the people of Ar- 
cadia, before Arcadia became the name of the country; that 
the Arcadians gave name to the country, and not the country 


* As a specimen of the facility with which adjectives of this description 
are capable of being multiplied to any extent in Greek, we subjoin the fol- 
lowing, gleaned from a few of the books of the Dionysiaca of Nonnus: 

“Odkds, KukAds, poyas, PopBas, mAevas, ayadpvas, ndtas, nOas, dupas, 
modudetpas, mubias, AaTpLAas, HouBas, Ouids, dpetas, oivas, mevOas, douras, 
movtias, Oevdpas, POwas, podas, UBpids, AevKas, Twavids, OdvupTas, epnuas, 


derpas, Acoods, Baxyids, aypidas, K, T.r. 


a Vide Hesychium in voce. b Tbid., from the Inachus of Sophocles. 
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to the Arcadians. It is only reasonable to suppose that if 
the first inhabitants of that country really came from some 
other quarter, they brought with them some name of their 
own; and having brought it with them into their new abode, 
retained it there. In order therefore to the true explanation 
of the name of the people, it is evidently necessary to deter- 
mine something respecting this further question, whether the 
Arcadians came from abroad or not? and if they did, from 
what quarter? And with a view to this determination, we 
shall find it convenient to refer again to the history of their 
national institution of the Lykeea, and to the traditions con- 
nected with it. 

It has been already observed ¢ that the most characteristic 
circumstance of this institution, and the most repugnant to 
the feelings and customs of the rest of the Greeks, was the 
peculiar kind of sacrifice which appears to have been pre- 
scribed for it from the first. For this was an human sacrifice; 
and what is more, the sacrifice of an infant. In proof of 
which we subjoin the following testimonies. 

Aok@ 6& €ywye Kéxpome HAukiav 76 Bactdcdcavte’AOnvaiwr Kal 
Avkdaov eivat tiv adtiy, copia 6€ ody dpoiws odas és .1d Oeiov 
xpnoacba. 6 pev yap Ala re Ovdpacev"Yrarov TpGtos, kal éndca 
éxer Wuxi TovTwr pev n€iwcev oideva Odoat, Téeypata 6 emLya@pLa 
emt Tod Bwpov Kcabiyirev, & TeAdVOUS KaAovaL ETL Kal és Tas 
"AOnvaior. Avxéov 6% ent rov Bwpov tot Aveatov As Bpédos 
nveyxev avOpdrov, Kal €Ovce TO Bpedos, Kal eonevoev el TOU 
Bopod 76 aipat—A®@ od.... x)a(t 0)u(cia Bpépovs dvOpdmov k)at 
Ta Avcata év ’Apkadla éyéveto K, 7. A. Baotdevovtos *AOnvdv 
[lavdiovos tot Kéxpowos*—’Emet airixa hytv ev ov vdopos éotly 
avOperovs Jew... Kapynddvior 6& OVovow @s 6ovov dv Kal voppov 
avTots, Kal Tadra évior a’tev kal Tods abtdv viols TO Kpdve, ws 
lows Kat ov axkijKoas. Kai pr) Str. BapBapor dvOpeTot hyov GA- 
Aows vopors xpGvtTat, GAAG Kat ob €v tH AvKaia ovbToL, Kal ob TOU 
’AOdpavros Exyovot, olas Ovaias Odovow “EAAnves 6vtes‘— Ad’ ob 
MEXpt TOU viv ovK ev Apkadia povov toils Avkatos, odd év Kap- 


c Supra, page 592. rodotus, vii. 197 : Plutarch, De Oracu- 
4 Pausanias, viii. ii. I. lorum Defectu, xiii. cf. also Plato Opp. 
© Marmor Parium, Epocha xvii. Pars iii. tom. ii. De Legibus, vi. 470. 


f Plato, Opp. Parsi. tom.ii. Minos 23-471. 8. 
Incerti Auctoris, pag. 254. 2. cf. He- 
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xnddvi TO Kpdve@, Kowi wavres avOpwrobvtotow, AAG Kata Tepi- 
odov THs TOD voulwou xdpw pripns eudvrAcov aia paivovor Tpos 
Tovs Bwpods §. 

These testimonies are express to the fact of a sacrifice such 
as we have described, from the time of Lycaon to that of 
Pausanias, if not to that of Porphyry. And in addition to 
these, statements are extant also from which we may infer 
the existence of a very singular belief among the Greeks of 
former times, which must have been ultimately founded on 
the notoriety of this fact ; viz. That whosoever had been pre- 
sent at one of these Lykzean sacrifices, and had taken part in 
it, was liable to be turned into a wolf. An opinion like this 
attests both the reality of such sacrifices, and the estimation 
in which they were held by the rest of the Greeks; with 
which it was only consistent that, according to the common 
belief too, the first author of so unnatural a sacrifice was the 
first to suffer the penalty attached to its performance. 

In the sequel of the passage last quoted, Pausanias con- 
tinues : Kat atrov (scil. Avxdova) atrixa émt rh Ovola yevéoOat 
AvKov haciv avtt avOpe@7mov. Kal eueye 6 Adyos ovTos TelOEL, dE- 
yerat 6€ b70 “ApKddwv €x Tadaod, Kal TO €ikds adTO TpdcEOTLY... 
ovTw TelGoiro dy Tis Kal Avkdova Onpiov Kal tiv Tavtddov NudByv 
yevéobat AiOov ... N€yousr yap 67 ws AvKdovos totepov by Tis ef 
2 Z. 7 / EEN La 7 fal / \ / 
avOpomov AvKos yevoito ent TH Ovoia Tod’ AvKatov Atos, ylyvouto 
6€ ovk els Gmavta Tov Biov' dmdTE de ein dUKOS, Ei ev KpEGV ATO- 

> / e Bi / \ Say % > yo 
oxolTo avOpwriver, taTEpov Eret OexaTw daciv avtov abOis avOpw- 
3 / / / eb) 3h N / / > XS 
Tov €x AUKoV yeverOal, yevoauevoy O& és adel peverv Onpiov— Es 6é 

/, A 7 DS D / . 4 / ey, 

TUKTHY avopa, yevos pev Apkdoa €k Ilappaciov, Aduapxov dé dvopa, 
v x. 8 / =~ s ’ / 7 c / + rd] Lal 
OU OL TLOTO NV, TEpa ye THS EV OAvuTia viKkns, OTdTca GAXa avdpov 
adafovev éotiv eipnucva (edtpyyata), os ef avOpdrov petaBddAot 

SS a 2 7 pon > ! ca) , N Ny 8 A 
TO €l6os €s AUKOV Emi TH Ovolg 70d Avxatov Atos, kal ws taorepov 
ToUTwY éTEL SEeKaTw yEevoLTO avOis avOpwTos. od pV ovde UT TOV 
9: 4 / / nn b] / 3 > , 3 / XX x \ 
Apkadwv A€yeo Oat pou TodTO éedaiveto és aitdv' Eh€yeTo yap av Kal 
070 TOD émLypdppatos Tod ev ’OAvpTia. exer yap bi) ovTws" 
Yids Awitra Aduapxos tHvd avéeOnxev 
eixdv’, aw ’Apkadias Tlappacuos yeveav. 
—Lycei, montis Arcadiz i. AvKos Greece dicitur lupus: unde 
& Porphyry, De Abstinentia, ii. § 27. h Pausanias, vi. viii. 2. 


pag. 149, 150. cf. Eusebius, Prep. i Servius, ad Georg. i. 16. Saltusque 
Evangelica, iv. 16. 332. Lycei. 
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in Lyceo sacris quibusdam degustatis vertebantur in lupos, 
et post decem annos revertebantur in pristinum statum, si 
hominum carnibus non vescerentur. And hence it was that 
Lycophron, supra‘, described the Arcadians, among their 
other characteristics, by this also of— 


, 4 ia 
Avkatvopnoppev Nuxktipov KPEAVOLODV. 


It appears to us that in this well attested fact of the prac- 
tice of human sacrifices at the Lykea, and with victims of 
this kind, we possess as complete a proof, as can be desired, 
that the Arcadians were not Greeks originally, but settlers 
in the Peloponnese, who came from some other quarter, 
where such sacrifices were previously in use. And this being 
admitted, the mere fact of the custom, the nature of the 
sacrifice itself, serves as a clue to the discovery of this 
quarter. ‘These sacrifices were made with infant children. 
We know from Scripture that the immolation of children 
was common in Canaan, both before and after the Eisodus. 
It is notorious that such sacrifices were of stated observance 
at the ancient Carthage; and yet the Carthaginians brought 
the custom with them from Tyre. And indeed the further 
we inquire into the origin of this peculiar kind of sacrifice, 
the more reason we discover to conclude that it must have 
taken its rise in the land of Canaan; and among the Cana- 
anites themselves in Pheenicia. The first idea of sacrifices of 
this kind appears to have been due to that one fact in the 
history of the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, which 
we know of at present from Scripture, their contemporaries 
knew of from report or observation at the time, the sacrifice 
of Isaac by Abraham; misrepresented and misunderstood, 
but turned into a precedent for the same kind of sacrifices 
elsewhere, under a false impression, that having been com- 
manded by the Deity, and offered accordingly, in this first in- 
stance, it was the most acceptable to him of all. 

It appears at least from the fragments of Sanchoniatho. 
translated by Philo of Byblus, and quoted from him first by 
Porphyry, and after Porphyry. by Eusebius, that the first in- 
stance of such a sacrifice as this took place among the Phe- 
nicians ; the person who offered it being the Pheenician 


k Page 583. 
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Cronos, and the victim so offered being his own son. ”E@os 
hv tots Tadaiois ev tats peyddas ovudopais Tov Kwddvev avrt 
Tijs TdvT@Y pOopas Td yyaTnuevov TGV Téxvev Tods KpaTodvTas 7) 

u \ > XN tS / / a a y) 

mOAEws 1) EOVOUS cis Gay EmdLddvat AUTpoV Tots Timmpots but- 

. / , € / a 4 / a 
footw KateadattovTd b¢ ot b60meEvor pvoTiKGs. Kpdvos toivuv, dv 
ot Poiv«es “HAov! (the Hebrew El, or Eel, God) zpocayoped- 
/ a / ws x \ ny “4 

ovol, Bacithevwv rijs xdpas, kat boTepov peta TV TOD Blov TeEdeEv- 
\ , \ a , a / nN 3 ° 7 7 

TV Els TOV TOV Kpdvov actepa Kabepwbels, e€ emtywplas vipdns 
"AvwBper Deyouevns viov éxwv poroyerh (as Isaac was of 
Abraham) év 814 roto Ted0v5 2 exddovv, rob povoyevods obras 
oe \ fol / XX las 7 / 3 / 
eTl Kal viv Kadovpevou Tapa Tols PoiriE., kivdivev ex TOA€Mov 
peylotov KareAnpdtov tiv xdépav, BaoAtKG Koopiycas oynjpare 

\ aN , / 5 4 / 1 Th 

TOV vlov, Bwyov TE KatacKevacas?, dopeves KateOvoev!}, e 
foundation of this Phoenician legend could have been nothing 
but the Scriptural fact of the sacrifice of Isaac. And though 
it does not appear from this passage to what particular object 
of worship the sacrifice was thus made, we learn from another 
and briefer allusion that the same, or a similar one, was offered 
by this same Cronos also to Uranus, the father of Cronos™: 
Aoipod 6€ yevouevov kai POopas, Tov EavTod povoyevh vidv Kpovos 
Ovpave 76 warp! 6dAoKapzot (fors. bAokavte?). 

Now among the nations descended from Canaan the son 
of Ham, mention is made both in Genesis", and in Chroni- 
cles°, of the Arkite: and that a family, a tribe, a nation, so 
descended and so denominated, must have grown up in the 
land of Canaan, may be inferred from the existence of a city 
in Palestine, even in the latest times, which derived its name 
from them—"Apky P, or ”Apxa, i. e. Arca—under the Romans 
surnamed Cvesarea, and the birthplace of the emperor Alex- 
ander Severus. The site of this city retains its ancient name 
even at present, in the form of Tel-Arka, or Mound of Arca4. 
And as it was situated in the north of Canaan, so near to the 


1 Lib. iv. 16. 333. Legitur”HA. 
2 Ibid. *Ieovd8. The former reading 
*Ied0v5 is the Hebrew for ayarntds, 


1 Preparatio Evangelica, i. 10. go. 
cf. iv. 16. 333. cf. Porphyry, De Ab- 
stinentia, ii. 56. 

m i. 10. 85. 

LN 8) I 

© 1 Chron. i. 1s. 


which also means sovoyevis ; this latter 
is that for Unicus or povoyervijs. 
3 Ibid. katackevacduevos katébuce. 


P Steph. Byz. in nomine. cf. Joseph. 
Ante Duds i) Vie 22 Ve le 22-8 ville 
Lampridins, Alex. Sev. 1. 5: Ptolemy, 
Geograph. v. 15.21. Powlens werdyerot 
modes. cf. Pliny, v. 16. 

a Cf. Gesenius in voce. 
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ancient Tripolis, Sidon, and Tyre, that its inhabitants might 
very well have come under the description of Phoenicians; 
if there was anything more proper to or more characteristic of 
the Phoenicians than another, it may reasonably be supposed 
to have been distinctive of this city also. 

The inhabitants of this quarter of the land of Canaan were 
first completely subdued, and either exterminated or expelled, 
in the time of Deborah and Barak; i.e. about B.C. 13382, 
the beginning of the judicature of Barak. We know of no 
reason why it may not be supposed exceedingly probable that 
some of the Arkites of this time, in order to escape from the 
general destruction, migrated in a body, and sailed in search 
of au home elsewhere ; nor if they did, that they might have 
found one at this period of the history of the world, when so 
many parts of the surface of the earth were still unpeopled, 
in the Peloponnese, and in what there became the ancient 
Arcadia. On this supposition, everything will be consistent, 
and agreeable to the course of things which we have already 
collected, even from the traditions of the Arcadians them- 
selves. The arrival of this colony on the spot could not have 
been much earlier than B.C. 1330; that is, one generation 
before the birth of Lycaon, if he was about 40 years of age, 
B.C. 1260. The leader of such a colony, as coming from 
abroad and beyond seas, and having a Pheenician not an 
Hellenic name, might be known to the Greeks, and especially 
to those of after-times, simply as the man from abroad, the 
man from the sea, Pelasgus. Their national denomination 
being that of the Arkites, the Greek form of this nomen gen- 
tile would be either ’Apxo. or ’Apxirat: and it is probable that 
“Apxot at first was the name of the peopie, and ’Apxas the name 
of the country, though ’Apxas in the course of time came to 
be restricted to the sense of a native of the country, and 
’Apxadia, the land of the ’Apxddes, substituted for it as that of 
the country. And this name of the people of Arcadia in 
general, the "Apxou, is the best explanation of the other tradi- 
tionary account of its origin, that it was derived from ”Apxos, 
the pretended son of Kallisto, in the form of a bear, and in- 
heriting the name, if not the nature, of his own mother. 
For “Apxos, on this principle, must have been simply the 
epovym of the “Apxo., the impersonation of the people of the 
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bear—the name of the nation eollectively transferred to 
one individual. And if these Arkites came from Canaan, it 
is to be presumed they would bring with them the most cha- 
racteristic rite and observance of their own country, its infant 
sacrifices. And thus we should account for the incorporation 
of such arite with the ceremonial of the Lykzea, in the 
second or third generation only after their settlement in 
Arcadia; not as anything new among the Arcadians them- 
selves, so soon after their coming, but (as associated with 
their Lykzea, and made a part of its rule from that time for- 
ward also) likely @ priori to be perpetuated through that to 
the latest times, and well calculated consequently to answer 
the purpose of a standing memorial of the Phoenician origin 
of the nation *. 


Section VII.—On the Arcadian Pan, and the opinions of 

antiquity concerning him. Testimonies. 

The opinions, respecting the name and nature, the origin 
and antiquity, of their own Pan, which appear to have been 
most generally entertained by the Greeks, are reducible to two 
heads in general: one, in respect of his birth and origin, that 
Pan was the son of Penelope and all the suitors, or of 
Penelope and Hermes, or the son of Hermes and the daugh- 
ter of Dryops; the other, in respect of his nature, that Pan 
was the universe, Pan was the impersonation of universal 
existence. 

1. Tov 6& Tava gact yevvnOjvat éx THs Wnveddryns cvAdaBovons 
€xk TOv pvnotipev 810 Kat Tay cadelrae Ott éx Tavrev eordpn. 


* The Pheenicians planted so many colonies, especially in the islands of 
the Mediterranean, at this early period, that it is far from improbable a 
priori that the same kind of sacrifices would be introduced in various other 
instances ; of the fact of which casual notices have descended to posterity : 
as for example, in reference to Lyctus in Crete. Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Protrept. iii. § 42. p. 36. 1.17: Avxriovs yap, Kpnrav dé €Ovos eiaiv obrot, 
*Avrikdeldns ev Néorois anopaiverar avOpamovs anoapdrrew ro Aut. Ce. 
Euseb. Prep. Evang. iv. 16. 335. Also, Porphyry, De Abstin. i. 56. 
who has the same statement of the Curetes in Crete: "Iorpos de ev 7H 
cuvaywyn Tav Kpyntikay Ovoréy cbnoi tovs Kovpytas To madatoy To Kpdve 
Qvew waidas. Cf. also Tzetzes, ad Lyc. 229. who asserts the fact of the 
sacrifice of infants to Melikertes, or Melcarth (a Phoenician object of wor- 
ship, the Pheenician Hercules) at 'Tenedos. 
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érepor 5€ A€yovor Tov ‘Eppiv eis tpdyov petaBAnOevta’ tovrov 
épacbeica  ([IlnveAdmn...€rexe Tov Tava’ éoti d€ 6 [av rpayo- 
Tous I— 
‘H 5€ Kaooapa 
cEe“vas Kagwpevovca t— 
Aoipis yap 6 Sduios €v to Tept Ayadoxd€ovs dyot thy Wnveddrnv 
avyyevéoOar Tact Tols pynoTHpat, Kal yevynoat tov Clava. pdvapet 
d€ wept tod [lavds. 6 Mav yap ‘Eppod cal [InveAdans GAAns vids 
yeyove. Kal €repos 5€ Tlav, Ards kai "YBpews (corr. OvpBpewss)t— 
Avxogdpav 6% cat ef Tis GAAos ToLOdTos Kacawpida THY Kadjv IIn- 
veddmnv Tapadiddact...kal éx Tovad’tns tmobécews Tov pvOLKOV 
yevy@ot Tava. Erepou 5€ wepvdtepov Anpodbvres “Eppy cvvevvdcovort 
77 Unveddry, 60ev 6 [lav Y—Pindarus Pana ex Penelope filium 
dicit*—De Ulyssey: De hoc quoque aliz fabule narrantur. 
nam cum Ithacam post errores fuisset reversus invenisse 
Pana fertur in penatibus suis, qui dicitur ex Penelope et pro- 
cis omnibus natus. quamquam alii hunc de Mercurio, qui in 
hircum mutatus cum Penelope concubuerat, natum ferunt 2. 
ll. ’Ev “EAAnow peév vuv vedtato. Tév OeGy vowiCovrat €ivat 
“Hpakdijs te kat Avdvucos kal Mav... Avoviow peév vev TO ex Sepe- 
Ans Tis Kddpouv Aeyopevw yevéoOar Kata é€axdora érea Kal yiiua 
padiotd €ote és eve? “Hpaxdéi 6& To ’AAkprjrns, Kata eivakdova 
érea’ [lavi 6@ t@ éxk [Inveddmys, (€k tavTns yap Kal “Eppéw A€yerau 
yevéoOar imo “EAAjvov 6 Tldv") EAXacvow ered eort TOV Tpwikdr, 
KaTa OxTakdota pdduota es eve A—Opbds dpa 6 wav pnviev 
Kal del ToAGv [lav aimodos ein, dudvijs “Eppod vids, Ta pev dvobev 
helos Ta bE KdTwOEY Tpayds Kal TpayoELdrs. Kal EoTLY 7TOL Adyos, 7} 
Adyov adeAgos, 6 Tlav, eizep “Eppod vids eotw* adeAPG bE Eouxévat 
adeAov ovdev Oavpacrtov >. 
lil. Api pot ‘Eppeiao Pidov ydvov évverre, Movoa, 

aiyiurddnv, Sucepwora, piddkporoy, dat ava rion 

Sevdpnevr ayvdis orra xopondeat Nippais* 

aire kat aiyiduros métpns oTeiBover Kapnva, 

Tlav’ dvaxexopevar, Nopuov Oedv, ayaebetpor, 

avypnevd, ds mavta Adpov wpdevta NEdoyyxev, 

kal kopupas dpewy kal metpnevra KeevOa. 


q Schol. in Theocrit. Idyil. vii. 109. 
r Lycophron, 772. 

s Apollodorus, i. iv. § 1. 

t Tzetzes, in loc. 


Servius, ad Georg. i. 16. 
Ad Mn. ii. 43. 
Cf. Hyginus, Fabb. cexxiv. 
Herodotus, ii. 145. cf. 146. 148. 
Y EKustathius, ad Odyss. B. 84. 1425. Plato, Opp. Pars ii. tom. ii. 55. 
50. 1. 12. Cratylus. 
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gota 8 vba kai vba Sia pemnia rukva, 
@dXore pev petOporowy esbeAkdpevos padakoic, 
addote & ad méerpnow ev nriBdrowe Scorxvet, 
J ’ ‘ , > , c 
akpotatnyv Kopupny pndéokoroy eicavaBaiver ©. 
Oiov @ ‘Eppeiny eptovmov €Eoxov adXov 4 
” © 77d ca \ > , > 
evverrov, as Oy dract Geois Oeds dyyedds Eorw. 

4 vu ee } > > , , s , 
kal p Oy €s Apkadiny Tmodvmidaka, pntépa prov, 
e€ixer, eva TE of TEuevos KudAnviov éariv" 
evO dye, kal Oeds dv, Yrahapdrprya pnd’ evopevev 
avOpt mapa Oynta* Bade yap 7600s typos ereOav, 
voudy evdokdu@ Apvorros purdrnre puynvat. 
ex © éréXeooe yapov kK. T,X. 


Tava 6€ pw Kadéeckov, ore ppeva raow erepe ©. 


Kat cxoréXov vaernpes am’ avtopdporo pedaOpov, 
ovvoua Ilavos €xovtes epnpovdmou yeveTnpos, 
Tlaves €O@pynyOnoav ounrvdes’ dv emi poppy 
> Y 3 , 
avdpouen Kexepaoto Sacitpiyos aiyos drawn. 
kat vd0ov eidos €yovtes eUKpaipoto Kapnvou 
8 , - a+ , = > , ‘ 
wdexa Iaves aay Kepeadkees’ apyeydvou be 
A Laas Y , > if ~ f 
Tlavds évds yeydaow dpeccavroto Toxnos!. 





Tov d€ vouais diwy Nopiov diror, ommdtre Nopdys 
deuviov dypavAoto Seotiye TInvedoreins &. 





Kal 76 eldos 6€ Eavtav troypddovat Tod cxHpaTos, GoTep 6 [lar 

ny ale >) ca Ne Ae a / / t 
Kal avTos Ev xpnopols TEpL EauTOd Tade AEyel, SLOATKOD. 

Evxopat Bporos yeyas, 
Ilavi cvppito bed, 
durcoxepatt, Surodrrode 
Tpayorkedel, Touparte }, 

iv. Tov Tava of pev d€yovow vidv Mnveddmns kal tavt@v tov 
pvnotnpwv, kal 61a Todro A€yovat kal Mava. ’Emipevidys d€ év rots 
Toinpacw avtod As Kal KadAtorots [lava kai "Apkdda 6.dv- 
fous (A€yet). “Aplotimmos b€ év TO “Apxadix@d Atos Kat viudns 
Oivyidos. of 6& A€yovor bia TobTo Mav Gri THs Spas eotl onyeior, 
TOUTEOTL TOD TavTds. MEV KUplws TpocayopeveTat Llav. cvvoLKELod- 
Tau yap 7 mopdi) TOD Oeod TH TEplexovTL. Kal TO Mev TOV KEpaTwV 
> , Ga 2 \ , \ , \ = s \ N 
anopipnua nAlov Kat oeAnvys, Kal pyvioxovs daciv eivar’ TO O€ 


¢ Homeri Hymni, IH, in Pana, |. 1. & Verse 92. of one of these, the son 
4 Tbid. line 28. of Hermes and Penelope. 
e Vers. 47. h Eusebius, Prep. Evangelica, iii. 


f Nonnus, xiv. 67. of the auxiliaries 14. 268. 
of Dionysos, in his Indian expedition. 
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Tapdadrw evnpOa, ths yns pavtacias civexa’ Ta be KdTw Adova, 
TOV THS yijs pEepGv Kal TOV ev adTH TEepuKdrav. Tiv Sé od'piyya 
TOV EV TO KOTLO TVEVPdTwY pipno cival’ TO de alywrdv, TOV 
KaTatylowy Tas aidvidlovs tapayds, Kal Tov and vepov ywwomever 
Tept Tov dpa petaBohGv’ kal Ta Kdtw, TouTéoTe Tods pnpods, da- 
ceils, onpaivovtas Tods tASdEeLs TéTOUS’ Kal TA KdTw Bpaxéa, (Corr. 
Tpaxéa,) onpatvovta Tév dpdv Ta Tpaxea. exer de Kal TH ud xeupl 
TO dpemavov, onpaivoy Thy épyaciar, TH SF GAAN THY o'pryya, on- 
Hawovoav tovs aveyovsi—Tod b& mavrds tov Tava odvpBodov 
€Oevto’ Ta bev Képata dSdvtes o¥pBora HAlov Kal ceArvys’ tiv BF 
veBpiia TOv Kat obpavoy aoréper, 7) THs TOO TaVTOs ToLKLAlas kK— 
Pan deus Arcadiz venit, quem vidimus ipsi 
Sanguineis ebuli baccis minioque rubentem !— 

Quia facie rubra pingitur Pan propter etheris similitudinem. 
ether autem est Jupiter.—Imitabere Pana canendo™:; Nam 
Pan deus est rusticus, in naturz similitudinem formatus: unde 
et Pan dictus est, id est omne. habet enim cornua in radiorum 
solis et cornuum lune similitudinem: rubet ejus facies ad 
zetheris imitationem: in pectore nebridem habet stellatam, ad 
stellarum imaginem: pars ejus inferior hispida est, propter 
arbores virgulta feras: caprinos pedes habet, ut ostendat terre 
soliditatem : fistulam septem calamorum habet, propter har- 
moniam ceceli in qua septem soni sunt ut diximus"... KaAav- 
poma habet, id est pedum, (hoc est, baculum recurvum,) pro- 
pter annum, qui in se recurrit, quia hic totius nature Deus 
est°—PanP, id est natura omnium rerum, inventor est fistule. 
Pan, pastoralis deus, per cornu solem significat et lunam: per 
fistulam septem planetas stellas: per pellem maculosam cceli 
sidera: per cannam ventos: per ungulas caprinas soliditatem 
terre. villosus est quia vestitu gaudet terra. hic autem na- 
tus est Mercurio in arietem converso et Penelope— Pau ab 
antiquis diebus fuit deus naturze, et in similitudinem nature 
universalis fuit ab eis taliter figuratus. pingebatur homo cor- 
nutus, cum facie rubicunda; in cujus pectore stellarum plu- 
rium erat forma: pellis ejus in parte pingebatur stellata: fe- 
mora autem habebat denudata, cum herbis et arboribus pro- 


i Scholia in Theocritum, Idyll. i. 3. n Ad Mn. vi. 646. 

k Porphyry, apud Euseb. Evang. iii. o Cf. ad Georgica, i. 16, the scholia 
11. 247. in the notes: Isidore, Origg. viii. cap. 

1 Eclogee, x. 26, and Servius in loc. xil7ir.Ge 


™ Keloge, ii. 31, and Servius in loc. p Philargyrius, ad Eclog. ii. 32. 
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deuntibus ex eis: et in ore ejus fistulam septem calamorum 
tenebat, quam digitis pulsare videbatur: pedes quoque et 
crura caprina habebat 4. 


Section VIII.—Odservations on the preceding testimonies ; 
and explanation of the name and the nature of the Hellenic 
Pan. 


The first remark which may be made on the preceding 
statements is ¢his, That though they do not all agree in their 
account of the origin, or of the nature, of Pan, they do in the 
derivation of his name from Ilds in Greek; either because he 
was the son of Penelope and ail the suitors, or because he 
was the son of Hermes and the daughter of Dryops, who 
pleased ali the gods. The next is, That those who thought 
he was the son of Penelope could not have supposed him older 
than the Trojan war; and those who thought he was the son 
of Hermes could not have supposed he was older than Her- 
mes: and as it appears, from the testimony of Herodotus in 
particular, that the former of these was the common opinion 
of the Greeks, it will follow that, according to the common 
opinion, this conception, which the Greeks called Pan, and 
esteemed divine in some sense or other, nevertheless could 
not have had an existence before the war of Troy. We need 
not hesitate to reject this account of its origin; though it 
may be difficult to say in what manner it might first have 
been imagined *. 

* With respect to this opinion of the parentage and birth of the 
Hellenic Pan, it may be observed, as an-~appropriate sequel to this 
account of it, that a singular story is extant in Plutarch, De defectu 
Oraculorum, xvii. (cf. also Eusebius, Prap. Evangelica, v. 17. 435-439), 
of the supposed death of this same Pan, some time in the reign of Tibe- 
rius. If the year of his reign, when this is supposed to have happened, 
had been specified, it would probably have been found that it coincided 
with the year of the Passion, the 16th of ‘Tiberius: and that the foundation 
of the story, at bottom, was the fact of the Passion itself—after it came 
to be published, wheresoever Christianity itself was preached, that the 
God of nature, the Creator of the universe, had suffered and died at that 
very time. In the apprehension of the unconverted Greeks the God of 
nature would be understood to mean the impersonation of nature, their 
own Pan—the son, as they supposed, of Hermes and Penelope. 


a Albrici philosophi de Deorum Imaginibus libellus, cap. ix. Mythologica, 
He yes 
KAL, HELL. VOL, IV. RY 
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Thirdly, with respect to the opinion, which derived the name 
of Pan from 76 wav in Greek, and supposed Pan himself to 
have been the impersonation of the universe, in the sense of 
the existing system of things; we may observe that there is 
nothing in ¢his opinion incompatible with the highest possible 
antiquity of such a conception, and under such a name; or 
rather, that it must have assumed Pan himself, in such a re- 
lation to external nature, to have been as old as the beginning 
of things. And yet, in the form in which it has been handed 
down, and judged of by the arguments and illustrations with 
which it is enforced, even this opinion concerning the real 
nature of Pan cannot be considered distinct from that which 
made him the offspring of Hermes in the form of a goat, and 
Penelope—and represented him accordingly, reflecting in his 
own figure the likeness of both his parents. The utmost 
which can be conceded to this opinion is, that possibly it 
might be an older and juster view of the nature and relations 
of the Pan of antiquity, transmitted by tradition down to the 
time of the invention of the later fable, and then purposely 
modified by an union with that. 

Fourthly, with respect to this particular account of his 
origin itself, which made him the son of Hermes in the form 
of a goat, and Penelope, and described him as inheriting the 
figure of both; it is evident that had it come to be usual for 
any reason, before the invention of this account of his parent- 
age, to conceive the idea of the Grecian Pan as something 
made up of the goat and the man, the final end of this later 
fable might have been simply to account for that anomaly, 
or how it might have come to pass that the figure of the goat 
and the figure of the man should have been united in the 
person of Pan. And it is manifest that such might have be- 
come the usual mode of conceiving or representing him, if he 
had once been associated with the sphere, and had begun to 
be commonly regarded as the type and impersonation of the 
Capricorn of the sphere. 

We may therefore assume that all such opinions as these, 
concerning the origin and nature of the Hellenic Pan, whe- 
ther as simply the offspring of Hermes in the form of the 
goat, or as the type of universal nature, but in this shape of 
the Hermo-Pan or Aigo-Pan of classical mythology, are to be 
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set aside and dismissed from our consideration, either as im- 
possible and absurd per se, or as resting on groundless and 
fanciful analogies ; and that consequently, if we are to arrive 
at any satisfactory conclusion respecting his real nature and 
meaning from the first, we must have recourse to data not 
yet produced. 

Now there are certain statements, concerning the Pan of 
the Greeks, which may perhaps be available for this purpose. 
i. It may be collected from Apollodorus', that the Hellenic 
Pan was an older conception than the Hellenic Apollo; be- 
cause the Hellenic Apollo, the great master of divination 
among all the Hellenic gods, learnt the science of divination 
itself from the Hellenic Pan: ’AmdAA@v 5é Thy partikny pabov 
mapa Tod Ilavos tod Avds kat OvpBpews K,T.A. That Pan had 
a pavretov from the first, and on mount Lykeus, is attested 
by the Scholia on Theocrituss: Avxaiov' dpos tis ’Apxadlas 
KAnbev and Avxdovos Tot Iedacyod, év ® pavreiov Iavds: and 
this scholiast is confirmed by Pausanias’: Aéyeta 6@ os Ta 
ért TaAdatepa kal pavtevoito ovTos 6 Geos, mpopytw dé ’Epat@ 
vopgnv ato yeveorOar, rabrnv 1) Apxads TO Kaddtorods ovrexnee : 
and both are confirmed by the testimony of Pan himself; 
many of whose oracles are still upon record in the Evangelica 
Preeparatio of Eusebius*. It follows from the fact thus as- 
serted by Apollodorus, that the oracle at Delphi was later 
than this oracle on mount Lykeus, and if so, the Delphian 
Apollo than the Lykzan Pan; for the Apollo of Delphi and 
his oracle came into being together. Nor could this fail to 
have been the case, if the Lykzan Pan was as old as B.C. 
1260, and the Delphian Apollo was not older than B.C. 1222. 

ii. It appears from Diodorus Siculus that, in the opinion of 
some of the ancients, this conception of the Greeks, called 
Pan, was of the same age and the same parentage as the Hel- 
lenic Cronos, Rhea, and Demeter; that all were children of 
the same parents, Uranus and Hestia, (the atmosphere.) 
This statement occurs in the fragments of his sixth book y, 
where he seems to have been giving an account of the re- 
cords of the Pancheei, (in Arabia,) after Euhemerus, a con- 
temporary of Cassander’s: Eiva: 8 év airy (scil. r7 Tayxaig) 

r Biblioth. i, iv. 1. 8 Ad Idyll. i. 123. Y vill. XXXvVil. Q. 
x Lib. v. &c. y Tom. vi. p. 2. 
Ber 2 
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Kata Twa Adgpov tynrov Kal trepBorhv tepov Ards Tpipvaatov, 
KaOidpupevoy tm advtod Kal dv Kaipov éBacirevoe Tis oikovpevys 
andons tt Kata avOp@rovs Ov. ev TovTH TE lep@ otHdnv eivat 
xpuonv, év 7 tots Tlayxatous ypdppacw imdapyew yeypappevas tas 
te Ovpavod kai Kpdvov cal Ads mpdfers Keparaiwdds. peta TatTa 
gyno. mpatov Otpavoy Bactr€éa yeyovevar ... viods b€ atta yeve- 
aOat azo yuvatkds “Eortias Hava cat Kpdvor, Ovyarépas 5& ‘Péav 
kat Arjuntpav. Kpédvov 8 BactAcdoar pera Odpavov, cal yjyavta 
‘Péav yevvnoca Ala kal “Hpav cal Tocedéva’ tov d& Ala bia- 
deEdwevov tiv Bactrelav Tob Kpdvov ynyat”Hpav xai Arjuntpav Kar 
Oui, e€ Gv Taidas toujcacOa Kovpiras peév and THs Tparns, 
Tlepoedovyny 8€ ex tis Sevtépas, AOnvav de and Tis tpitys. It is 
indifferent to our argument whether these were the opinions 
of Euhemerus merely, or the traditions of the Panchezans. 
It appears from them in either case that according to one 
view of the age and the nature of Pan, which must have been 
taken of him by some of the ancients, he was almost as old 
and quite as divine as Cronos. And it does much to confirm 
this view, that the first idea of Cronos, among the Greeks at 
least, as far as we know, was not older than B.C. 1300, and 
that of Pan, or of something analogous to Pan, in every re- 
spect but the name, was not younger than B.C. 1260. 

ii. It appears from the testimonies produced above, that 
among those who differed from the common opinion concern- 
ing the parentage of Pan, as the son of Hermes, Epimenides 
the Cretan was one: according to whom he was the son of 
Zeus and Kallisto, and the twin-brother of Arcas, their son. 
The antiquity of Epimenides? entitles his opinion to great 
weight ; and we may fairly infer from it that the fable, on 
which the common belief was founded, had not yet been in- 
vented in his time, nor Pan himself either conceived of, or pro- 
posed, in any such monstrous form, and double nature, as that 
of the Aigopan of classical mythology ; but that it was both 
known and believed in his time, that whatsoever was denoted 
by the name of Pan, the subject of that name was of Arca- 
dian extraction, and if he was the son of the daughter of 
Lycaon, was as old as Lycaon, and closely connected with 
him from the first. 

With respect indeed to the Arcadian origin of Pan, and 

« See supra, page 155. 376. 
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his connection with that country above all others, it cannot 
be necessary to prove so well-known a point— 

7Q Tlav Uap cir éeooi kat dpea paxpa Avkaio, 

cite ovy apcurodets péeya Maivadov 4, 


70 Tay ’Apkadias pedéor ». 


Pan etiam Arcadia mecum si judice certet, 
Pan etiam Arcadia dicat se judice victum °. 


Ipse nemus linquens patrium saltusque Lycei 

Pan ovium custos, tua si tibi Meenala cure, 

Adsis 0 Tegere! favens *. 
Pania, (that is, the land of Pan,) according to Steph. Byz. °, 
was one of the synonymes of Arcadia. It is more important 
however to observe that, if Pan was thus the tutelary genius 
of Arcadia, and Arcadia itself had no existence before the 
time of Pelasgus or Lycaon, neither could the Arcadian Pan 
have had any. But that is no reason why he might not have 
been as old as the Arcadian nation; and the actual concep- 
tion of Pelasgus, or of Lycaon. With respect to which, as 
one or the other is supposed to have stood in this relation to 
him, while nothing is known for certain of Pelasgus, whether 
there was ever such a person, or at least so called, or if there 
was, that he ever did more than reclaim the Arcadians from 
a state of barbarism ; Lycaon, on the other hand, has been 
uniformly handed down as the founder of a particular insti- 
tution, and in connection with a particular object of worship 
—both of which survived him, and both descended to the 
latest posterity. There can be no~reasonable doubt then 
that the Pan of the Arcadians, in the first idea and concep- 
tion of his nature, if not of his name, must have been the 
Pan of Lycaon. ‘The only question can be, What was that 
object of worship which Lycaon intended thereby? In an- 
swer to which, it is very important to direct the attention of 
the reader to a fact, mentioned by Pausanias, in connection 
with the Lykeea. 

A temple of Pan on Mount Lykeus was still existing in 
Pausanias’ time, surrounded by a grove of trees; near which 
a Theocritus, Idyll. i. 123. ¢ Virgil, Ecloga iv. 58. 


> Pindar, in Partheniis, apud Scho- d Georgica, i. 16. 
lia ad Pyth. iii. 139. © ’Apxds. 
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was also both a stadium for candidates in the foot-race, and 
an hippodrome for those with horses and chariots. And here, 
he tells us, it was usual to celebrate the Lykean games; and 
the pedestals, on which the statues of the victors in these 
games had once been erected, were still to be seen there, 
though the statues had disappeared: “Eor: 58 év 76 Avxalo 
Tlavos te tepov, kat wept add dAcos dévdpwr, kal immodpopuos TE Kat 
mpd avtod oradioy' TO b& apyatoy rév Avkaiwy iyov Tov ayéva 
evtadda. €ott d€ adTdOt kal dvdpidvtwy Badpa, odk enovTwy Ett av- 
dpiavrwy f. It may not be clear from this statement whether 
the Lykeea had ceased to be celebrated at all, or only on this 
spot, in Pausanias’ time: though the former was more pro- 
bably his meaning: nor would it have been anything extra- 
ordinary that these games, notwithstanding their ancient 
celebrity, should have fallen into obscurity and even into 
desuetude, by his time, when even the Olympian or the Py- 
thian retained only a shadow of their former splendour and 
renown. It is sufficient however to know, from this state- 
ment, that, while they continued to be celebrated according 
to their proper rule, it was here, in the vicinity of the temple 
of the Lykeean Pan, under the eyes of the divinity to whom 
that temple was dedicated, and who was supposed to in- 
habit it: just as the Olympia were, in the presence of the 
Olympic Zeus. 

It follows that between the Lykzeean institution and this 
Pan, (between the Lykea, that is, and some person esteemed 
divine, supposed too to be the same who was afterwards 
known by this name of Pan,) there must have been the 
closest connection from the first. Nor is it any objection 
that the Greeks of later times spoke of the Lykea as insti- 
tuted from the first in honour of a Zeus, and of Lykaon as 
the author of the worship of a Zeus; though there can be no 
doubt that by this Zeus they meant the Hellenic Zeus, the 
Zeus of Minos, the Zeus of the classical Olympus. The truth 
is, there was never any real difference between the Zeus of 
Minos and the Zeus of Lycaon. Both were the same idea 
and the same impersonation of that idea, whether called by 
the same name or not. And it may be collected from the 
further testimony of Pausanias, that like the Zeus of Minos, 


f vill. XXxvill, 4. 
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this Zeus of Lycaon was neither more nor less than the sun : 
’Evreddev 52, says he 8, dvaBnon bia KAtuaxos és tepdv Tavds ... 
OeGv SE duoiws Tots dvvatwrdros Kal TovTw péTeoTL TO Tlavi av- 
Opdtwv Te evyas Gyew €s TéAOs, Kal drola EotKkev GTodOdVaL TOVN- 
pots—from which it appears the Arcadians attributed to their 
Pan the same office and jurisdiction, as the ancient Romans 
to their Janus—in hearing prayers, and bringing them to 
their effect h—(and Janus too among the Romans was the 
type of the sun’) ; that Pan, in short, in the estimation of 
the Arcadians, was the moral governor of the universe, and 
the dispenser of retributive justice both to good and bad, 
according to their respective deserts. He proceeds: [apa 
TovTw TO Llavi wip ov Tore AnooBevvdpevov Kaiera.—and that 
must be decisive that this conception of the Arcadian Pan, 
to whom the popular belief, transmitted from the earliest 
times, attributed such high privileges and functions, was 
neither more nor less than the sun: for these ever-burning 
fires, in the temples and services of religion anciently, traced 
up to their original relation, were characteristic of such an 
object of worship only as the sun. 

Nor was there any object of divine worship in the Poly- 
theism of antiquity, to which such an institution as that of 
the feast of Av«n could have been dedicated with more pro- 
priety than to the sun: or in the land of Canaan in particu- 
lar, from which the Arcadians appear to have come, was 
more generally acknowledged, and worshipped — whether 
under the name of Baal, or Moloch, or Thammuz—than the 
sun. The characteristic sacrifice of that country, that of 
their children, was a sacrifice to the sun, and in the shape of 
an dAokatvtopa, or burnt offering to the sun; himself the first 
source of fire and heat. The Punic or Pheenician sacrifices 
of this kind at least, at Tyre or Carthage, it is notorious 
were sacrifices to the sun, under the name of Kpévos, or of 
the King of Heaven. It has been seen that the oldest pav- 
tetov known to the Greeks was this of Pan, on mount Ly- 
keeus, and that too is one of the characteristics of the wor- 
ship of the sun; for the oldest oracles were those of the sun. 
We are told by Porphyry, that the first and oldest temples 


E viii. xxxvii. 8. h Origines Kalendariz Italice, i. 351. 
' Thid. 360 sqq. 
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were natural caves, purposely selected because of their re- 
semblance to the universe, and dedicated accordingly : "Avrpa 
Mev 67 EmlELK@s ot TaAatol Kal omjAaLa TO KOoMM KaOLEpodr ... 
ovpPBorov pev THs TAns, e€ Hs 6 Kécpos, THY yhv TapadiodvTes...TOV 
€x THs VANS yryvowevovy Kdopov Sid TOV avTpev TapioTartes ... 
abtopuis 6€ 6 Kdopos Kal adrosupduns, TpormEpKes TH AN, Hv 
Aldov kat wéTpav, O14 TO Apyov Kal dvtityToy Tpds TO eEldos E€ivat, 
nviztovto*. And of this first and earliest use of them as 
temples, he instances the cave of Dicte in Crete, and the cave 
on mount Lykeeus, in Arcadia, the former dedicated to Zeus, 
the latter to the Arcadian Pan, and the moon; which is an- 
other decisive proof that the Arcadian Pan was the sun: 
Xajrava tolvuy kal dvrpa tGv TadaoTatwv, Tply Kal vaovds éTLVO- 
joa, Oeots apoo.ovvTev. Kal év Kprrn pev Kovpyrev Aut, év ’Ap- 
kadta d€ LeAnvy kal Mavi Avealw «, 7. A.) 

With regard then to the still remaining question, of the 
antiquity of this name of Pan, and its proper etymon and 
meaning ; first, to suppose it as old as the time of Lycaon, 
and imposed by him on his own conception, associated with 
his Lykzea, would be liable to a great objection ; viz. that 
though, on that supposition, older than Homer, and much 
older than Hesiod, it appears in neither of them. It occurs 
indeed in the Hymn ascribed to Homer, quoted supra. But 
that was much later than Homer, and probably than Hesiod 
also. Secondly, as to the etymon, to derive it from [as 
omnis, at first sight would not appear to offend against ety- 
mology; for between Ilav, the name of the god so called, 
and [av, or ro Ilav, the neuter singular of [las omnis, every 
one must allow there is no difference in point of orthography, 
and none apparently even in pronunciation. And yet it 
would still be observable that [lav, as the proper name, was 
both marked and sounded with the acute accent; and [av, 
in the sense of omne, with the circumflex, or accent between 
the acute and the grave: and that, to a Greek ear, could 
not have been an unmeaning difference. And still further, 
to derive the proper name of [ldy, in this specific sense of the 
author of nature, from 70 [lav, in this comprehensive sense 
of the universe of nature, (as this etymology does,) would 
confound the distinction of cause and effect; unless it was 


k De Nympharum Antro, v. p. 6. 1 Ibid. xx. p. 19. 
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intended to be implied hereby that universal nature, as 
summed up and comprehended in Pan, had no first cause 
or author but itself. We are persuaded therefore, we shall 
not do wrong, if we dismiss this etymon, howsoever specious 
and plausible when first proposed; as founded after all on a 
mere verbal agreement, an identity of sound, between [lav 
and Ilav: and if we search for some other, which will ex- 
plain the grammatical form of the name, just as well as this, 
and be more agreeable to the nature of the thing really in- 
tended by it. 

For this purpose then we observe that, as there is such a 
proper name in Greek as Tirdv Titavos ; so were there such 
an one also as Ilamav Mazavos, this latter would be alto- 
gether analogous to the former: and as that Greek name of 
Trav was derived from the Egyptian one of Tati, in the form 
merely of Tita™, so if there was such an Egyptian word as 
Papa, the Greek name of [lazav would be as regularly de- 
rivable from Papa, as that of Tirav from Tita. Now there 
was such a word as Papa in the ancient Egyptian ; and what 
is more, in the ancient Egyptian, its meaning was that of 
father. In the Baron Bunsen’s Vocabulary of Egyptian 
terms, recovered from the Monuments and Sculptures», 
papa is the Egyptian for father; and even in the modern 
Egyptian, or Coptic, papa is still the word for father. Every 
presbyter or priest in the Coptic church is still called papa, 
or father *. 


* According to the Baron Bunsen!, Papa, in the ancient Egyptian, 
meant ‘to give birth to ;”” a meaning evidently derivable from the idea of 
a father. Pa was also the word for “ mankind.” 

This word in fact appears in various languages. In the Hebrew, in the 
form of Ab, or Abba: in the ancient Phrygian, as we learn from the Phi- 
losophumena, ascribed to Origen, in that of Idmas: Tév airév d€ rodror, 
act, bpvyes kai Idray xadovory 2, one of the titles of the Phrygian Attes 
—Kai oi ®puyes adore pev Wdrav3 kyr. dX. Tt must have occurred in the 
ancient Scythian, as the title of the Supreme Being in their estimation— 
Ilaraios, according to Herodotus4; which is only accidentally different 
from Ilaras. And the title of Ilarpi# applied to Zeus, as it is very pro- 
bably conjectured, in this sense of [amai@, occurs also in an Inscription, 


1 Loe. citato. 2 vetted Lio WE 3 Ibid. g. 118. 84. 4 iv. 50. 
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We are therefore entirely of opinion, that the true etymon 
of this proper name of Ilav among the Greeks was the 


in the Corpus Inscriptionum>. What is more, the same word must have 
been already naturalized in the Greek language, before the time of Homer, 
as Ilarma¢o occurs in the Iliad itself &— 


Ovd€ Ti puv aides Trott youvact Tammagovet— 


i.e. as the Scholia explain it, Mamma davotot, ratépa xadotow. Andis too 
occurs in Theocritus thrice— 


Odpoet Zwmupiov yuKepoy Tékos, ov Neyo arpor 7. 


AiaOaverat Td Bpedos, vai ray wétmav* Kaos aris 8, 
And amis is only accidentally different from mamas. Cf. Suidas, ’Ampa 
and ’Arg@a: Etym. Andis. 

It must have been familiar too in the Latin: Cum cibum ac potionem 
buas ac pappas dicunt: matrem mammam, patrem tatam9. Mamma is 
more common in Latin, in the sense of the breast—by the milk of which 
infants are nursed ; and yet it is agreed that this is only its secondary sense 
in Latin; and that its primary and proper sense is that of mother—the 
Hebrew Ammah, merely inverted and transformed into Mamma. And it 
is just as probable that Abba, the Hebrew for Father, would be retained in 
the Latin, in the form of Papa, as Ammah, the Hebrew for Mother, in that 
of Mamma. 

It cannot be considered any objection to this derivation of the Greek 
name of Pan, that the Arcadians adopted it in the form of Ildy, not in 
that of Mazdy; as if the original form was Pa, not Papa. It is not more 
extraordinary that Papa should have been abbreviated into Pa, for Father, 
than Mamma into Ma, for Mother. And yet we have seen, supra !°, that 
Ma, or Mas, was one of the forms of ’Awpa, or ’Appds, in the ancient 
Lydian: and in the language of the nursery among ourselves, Pa and Ma 
are much more common still, than Papa and Mamma. 

It is observable however, that a gloss occurs in Hesychius—Ilaomapuos 
—which that learned grammarian explains of a title of Apollo at Parium, 
on the Hellespont, (which is most probable,) or in the island of Paros, 
and also at Pergamos. This word is evidently resolvable into Ias, or Ias, 
and Idpos—and its meaning, as so compounded, must have been that of 
the Parian Ids. If so, it must have been altogether german to this of Tay, 
the Arcadian Ids also. Both must have been formed from Ida, assumed 
as IIa; and both in all probability must have been intended of the same 
idea and impersonation, the Apollo indeed of after-times, as it might be 
commonly supposed, but in reality the Great Father of the Universe, the 
first cause of all things—the Sun. We strongly suspect too that this ele- 
ment of [as entered into the name of the Urania, among the Scythians, 
according to Herodotus, supra, iv. 59: ’Aptimaca—though we have not 
the means of proving it. Cf. Corp. Inscript. 6014 a and b. iii. 824. 


5 6014 Db. iii. 824. 6 E. 408. 7 Idyll. xv. 13. 8 Ibid. 14. ef. 15. 
9 Varro apud Nonium. Fragm. p. 320. Bipont. 10 Pag, 368 note. 
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Egyptian Papa; and that it was adopted in Arcadia some 
time or other as the fittest which could have been fixed upon 
for the conception and impersonation, which was known to 
have been always intended as the object of the national wor- 
ship, from the time of Lycaon downwards, but not yet under 
this name of [ldv—the conception and impersonation of the 
Universal Father, the first cause and principle of Being 
through the whole extent and compass of the visible and 
material world, sensible and insensible alike—in one word, 
The Sun. 


Section IX.—On the probable date of the adoption of 
the name of Pan. 


The well-known story of the mission of Phidippides to 
Sparta before the battle of Marathon ° is very important to 
the decision of this question ; because it proves, first, that the 
name of Pan was already in existence in Arcadia B.C. 490; 
secondly, that though actually in existence in Arcadia, it was 
still unknown, or as yet little heard of, in any other part of 
Greece. The natural inference from these two facts is, That 
the name of Pan was but of recent date, at this same time, 
in Arcadia itself; in other words, that the personal existence 
and divinity of such a conception, and under this name, even 
in Arcadia, its own birthplace, could not have been of long 
standing at the time of the battle of Marathon. 

Herodotus tells us that the recognition of his divinity by 
the Athenians, and the introduction of his worship into 
Athens, bore date only from this alleged appearance of his 
to Phidippides: Kat ratra peév "AOnvaio...muotevoavtes elvat 
GAnbéa, isptcavto tno TH axpoTdAt Llavos ipov, kal abrov amo Tav- 
Tys THS ayyerlns Ovoinar emereinot Kat Aapmdds tAdoxovra. Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus also observes P, "A@nvator 5€ ovd€ Tov Tlava 
joecav dois iv, mply 7) PidinmlOny eiveiv avrots: and from the 
Scholia on this observation’ we learn, that, as the oldest 
temple of Pan in Arcadia was a cave, so the iepov first as- 
signed to him in Attica was a cave also: Kal 10 am0 rotde Oeos 
’AOnvaiors evowicbn Hav, kal To Kadvrepfev omdaov Tov ’Apelov 
nmdyou teuevioavtes avTa, evopxov tpdyov boa ern EOvov avTo. 


© Herod. vi. 105. cf. Vol. i. page p Protrepticon, ii. § 44. pag. 38. 14. 
355 8qq- Ae yeahs 
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And from this sacrifice in particular we may infer likewise 
that the Pan adopted on this occasion was the Hermo-Pan, 
properly so called; in external form and appearance allied as 
much to the goat as to the man. And this is implied also in 
the epigram on the Pan of Miltiades, ascribed to Simonides ; 
which must have been as old as the date of his adoption at 
Athens itself. 
Tov tpaydrour eve Tava, tov Apkada, rov kara M7ydar, 
Tov per’ “A@nvaiwy, atnoaro Midriddnst. 

As then we have already seen reason to conclude that the 
Arcadians must have corrected their calendar, B.C. 493, three 
years before the battle of Marathon, so we are at liberty to 
suppose must they at the same time have adopted the name 
of Pan, for that of the object of the national worship among 
them, And as the head of their calendar, by virtue of this 
correction, was attached to December 26, and December 26 
at this time was the date of the winter solstice; and as the 
signs of the ecliptic long before this time had received their 
proper zodiacal names, and begun to be represented on the 
sphere by their proper zodiacal figures ; if the symbol of the 
Arcadian Pan, as the traditional representative of the sun, in 
his proper relation to time and the civil calendar, was to be 
derived from the relation of the calendar itself at this time 
to the sphere, they would have no alternative but that of 
fixing upon the Capricorn of the zodiac, as the most appro- 
priate emblem of their own Pan. The Arcadians at this time 
might or might not have been acquainted also with the goat 
of Mendes, the type of the sun at the winter solstice among 
the Egyptians, as the Ram was at the vernal equinox; or 
with the Egyptian Chemmis, of which that goat was the im- 
personation in an animal-form ; but it is most probable they 
were so: and if they were, it would contribute to determine 
their choice of the proper figure of their own Pan; between 
whom and the Egyptian Chemmis there was probably in their 
estimation little difference. 

In our opinion however, the relation of their Pan to the 
calendar, and the relation of the calendar, at this particular 
point of time, B. C. 493, to the sphere, are abundantly com- 


r Fragmenta, xxv. Poete Minores, i. 367. 
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petent to explain both the fact, and the motive to the fact, of 
the adoption of the goat, in the sense of the Capricorn of the 
sphere, as the type and emblem of the Arcadian Pan. We 
may conclude then that the idea of the sun, as the universal 
Father,—as the great First Cause of all things,—was as old 
among the Arcadians as their own Lykea; the figure by 
which it was represented, and the name which was given to it, 
at last, were both borrowed from the Egyptians, and probably 
at the time of the correction of the calendar, B.C. 493. 


Section X.—On the Roman Lupercalia, and their supposed 
derivation from the Arcadian Lykea. 


That a colony of Arcadians, under a leader called Evander, 
did some time or other settle in ancient Italy, is well attested 
by Italian tradition’; and it is a remarkable coincidence, that 
the memory of a similar migration was perpetuated by Arca- 
dian tradition also. Otvertpos dé, says Pausaniast, 6 tév zat- 
dwy vedtatos Avkdovi tov dpoévev, Novxtiov tov adeApov xp7j- 
pata Kal dvdpas airjoas, enepareédn vavaiv és “Iradlav, kal 7 Ol- 
vetpla x@pa TO dvoua éoxev 47d Olveétpov BacirevovTos. obTos ék 
ths EAAdbos és arouxiay otddos TpGTos eoTadn. avapLOpouvpeva be 
€s TO axpiBéotaroy, ovdé ex Trav BapBdapwy ovdeves TpdTEpov 7 Oi- 
vetpos adixovto és Thy GAAodamjv. The circumstances of this 
tradition, thus common to ancient Arcadia and ancient Italy, 
are most particularly related by Dionysius of Halicarnassus’; 
and allusions to it occur also in some of the fragments of 
Varro*: and upon these different accounts of it there might 
_ be much to remark, were it not foreign to our own purpose 
at present to enter upon any critical comparison of them, or 
to endeavour to extract a consistent idea of the truth from 
them all in common *. 


* Pausanias’ statement that this colony from Arcadia under Cnotrus 
was the first which the Greeks were known to have sent out to Italy at 
least, is confirmed apparently by Dionysius of Halicarnassus also!: 
IIparoe yap “EXAnvey obrot repawbevtes Toy "Idytov KoAmov @knoav IraXiay. 


8 See our Origines Kalendarie Ita- x Cf. Servius ad Mn. i. 532: iii. 165: 
lice, i. 320-326. vii. 85. Cf. also Aristot. Politica, vii. 
t viii. iii. 2. 10. 196. 33 sqq. 


v Antiquitates Rom. i. xi. xil. xiii. 


IP Ant. Rom. i 11. 
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And yet, as we have seen reason to conclude, the colony from Latos in 
Crete to Latium, B. C. 1260, was earlier than this; and the colony of the 
ancient Sabines, if they also came from the Peloponnese 2, some time not 
later than B.C. 1220, was probably not much later. 

It is observable that, according to Dionysius, neither Cato, nor Caius 
Sempronius, whose authority he was quoting for these accounts, did more 
than assert the simple fact of the coming of a colony from Greece, and 
from Achaia in Greece, (which would include the ancient Arcadia,) to this 
quarter of Italy, some considerable time before the war of Troy. The in- 
quiries of Varro must have led him to conclude that the ancient Ginotrians 
of Italy were not to be distinguished from the ancient Sabines: a very ex- 
cusable mistake, (if in reality a mistake,) if the colony under (Enotrus and 
the colony under the leader of the Sabines, whosoever he was, (whether 
Sangus4, or Sancus, or some one before even him,) both came into Italy 
almost at the same time, and both settled in the same part of the country, 
and both in the course of time must have been amalgamated and become 
one people. Dionysius tells us® that the towns of these Cinotrian or 
Arcadian settlers were purposely built on rising ground; which is an argu- 
ment of the earliest cera of such settlements in ancient Italy, and of a time 
when the face of the country was still much in the state in which it had 
been left by the waters of the flood ; and when the recollection of the Deluge 
was still fresh among men ©. 

It would be nothing incredible per se, that after it had become known 
to the Greeks how easily colonies might be planted in Italy, the tide of 
migration might set from Greece in that direction, and go on, at intervals, 
for a considerable time. And as the most usual motives to such changes 
of abode as these, not only at this early period of the history of the world, 
but at all subsequent times, were either revolutions at home, or the en- 
croachments of strangers, or the difficulty of finding subsistence ; no com- 
munity of the ancient Greeks perhaps would be more liable to be influ- 
enced by this last motive in particular, than the Arcadians—who, as located 
in the most mountainous region of the Peloponnese, inhabited the poorest 
and least productive part of the country. Nor is it improbable @ priori 
that, from such a motive, more than one colony of Arcadians might migrate 
from Greece to Italy; and if Grecian tradition attested the fact of one such, 
under G£notrus, and Italian that of another, under Evander, for our part 
we see no good reason why both should not be received as equally true. 

It may be more difficult to determine the probable time of each. Dio- 
nysius’ statement? that the colony under Cinotrus was 17 generations, (510 
years,) older than the war of Troy, exceeds the bounds of credibility, and 
would make (notrus much older than Lycaon himself. Roman tradition 
again, according to him also8, dated the colony under Evander 60 years 


2 See our Origines Kalendarie Ita- 6 See our Fasti Catholici, iv. 245. 
lice, ii. 390. 247: and Origines Kalendarie Italice, 

3 Ant. Rom. i. 11. ii. 573 Sqq. 2. 

4 Origin. Kal. Ital. ii. 391. 400. 7 Ant. Rom. i. 11. 
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before the capture of Troy—i.e. about B. C. 1243. This date would be 
too early for the coming of Evander, if he was already an old man, when 
Aineas too arrived in Italy, about B.C. 1177, as he must have been, from 
Virgil’s account of him, at that time at least. But as to the coming of 
(Enotrus, if he was one of the sons of Lycaon, and the acme of Lycaon, as 
we have seen, is to be dated B. C. 1260—B. C. 1243 would be as possible 
and as probable for the acme of (notrus, as it would be improbable, if not 
impossible, for that of Evander. 

And this leads us to observe that, according to Pherekydes, whom Dio- 
nysius calls Tay ’A@nvaiwy yeveaddbyov ovdevds Sevrepov’?, Lycaon, the 
founder of the Lykea, was the son of Pelasgus and Deianira; of whom 
Pelasgus was the son of Niobe, the daughter of Phoroneus, and Deianira 
was the daughter of another Lycaon, the son of Ai¢es, a contemporary of 
Phoroneus. And though this parentage of their Lycaon would not be 
consistent with the tradition of the Arcadians that he was the son of Pe- 
lasgus, and Pelasgus was the son of no human father, but an avzéxOoy, it 
may in reality be founded in a matter of fact, the truth of which there would 
be every reason to presuppose, if the real time of Lycaon was B. C. 1260; 
viz. that between Lycaon and the first coming of the Arcadians into the 
Peloponnese, there must have been two generations at least. If Lycaon 
was about forty B.C. 1260, he must have been born about B.C. 1300, 
and the father of Lycaon, whosoever he was, about B. C. 1330, the very 
time, as we have supposed, of the migration of the Arkites of Canaan to 
Arcadia. 

According to the Arcadian account of the family of Lycaon, he had 50 
sons; according to this of Dionysius’, he had 22; according to that of 
Hesiod, quoted supra, he had only six. We may conclude from the con- 
currence of the two first, that he had many sons at least, whatsoever their 
actual number might have been; and as his dominions are said to have 
been divided among them after his death, and C£notrus was his youngest 
son, it would be no wonder that the smallest share of all fell to his lot, and 
that the reason of his migration itself might be either that he could 
not be content with his patrimony, or could not subsist upon it at home: 
’Amavéatn Ths “EANdSos odk dpKotvpevos TH polpa. 

Each of the other sons of Lycaon however having become the founder 
of a distinct city, and the head of a distinct community, in Arcadia; the 
nation in general, from the time of the death of Lycaon, might make rapid 
advances in population and numbers, so as to render it nothing impro- 
bable that, at the time of the sailing of the expedition to Troy, the Arca- 
dian contingent under Agapenor might be sufficient to fill the 60 ships, 
furnished them by Agamemnon !9; and according to the average comple- 
ment of each of the ships, assumed by Thucydides !!, to have constituted 
a sum total of 5,100 fighting men. 

We know not indeed the proportion of this force to the whole of their 
population ; but let it be assumed, that it amounted to no more than one 


7 Ant. Rom. i. 13. cf. 11. 8 Ibid. 11-13. 9 Page 596. 
10 Tliad B. 603-614. Li. 10, 
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Whatsoever may have been the actual state of the case, 
whether C£notrus was the son of Lycaon, or, as Varro seems 
to have thought, an ancient king of the Sabines, there is no 
reason to call in question the fact of an early migration from 
Arcadia to Italy. And the fact that a colony of Arcadians 
did some time settle in Italy, and on or near the site of the 
ancient Rome, (later only than the institution of the Arca- 
dian Lykzea,) being admitted; it might naturally be sup- 
posed that they must have brought with them their national 
festival of the Lykza. Certain it is too that both the Greek 
and the Roman writers of later times agree very generally in 
accounting for the origin of the old Roman ceremony of the 
Lupercalia, from some supposed connection between it and 
the Arcadian one of the Lykza. 

Post hune (scil. Saturnum) tertio loco regnasse Faunum 
ferunt, sub quo Evander ab Arcadiz urbe Pallanteo in Ita- 
liam ... venit. cul Faunusy et agros et montem quem ille 
postea Palatium adpellavit benigne adsignavit. in hujus radi- 
cibus templum Lyczeo, quem Greeci Pana Romani Lupercum 
adpellant, constituit. ipsum dei simulacrum nudum caprina 
pelle amictum est. quo habitu nunc Rome Lupercalibus de- 
curritur 2—Oi 8 ody ’Apkddes b76 TO ASHw ouvoLKLTOErTES TA TE 
GAXa dtexocpotvto Ktiopara, Tots olkobev voyipois xpdyero, Kat 
tepa tdpvovta’ prov pev TO Avxaiw Lavi, ris O€mdos eEnyov- 
pevns’ “Apkdor yap OeGv apyairatos Te Kal tyudraros 6 Tidy 
xoptov éfevpovres emutpdevov *, 6 Kadovor “Pwpator AovmepKad.oy, 


in six—it would give the sum total of the male population of the same 
time not more than 30,600, and allowing as many more for the female, the 
sum total of both, not more than 61,200. And as there were 142 years 
between B.C. 1332, the year of the coming of the Arkites, and B.C. 1190, 
the year of the sailing of the expedition, any one may find from calculation, 
that, even if the original numbers of the Arkite colony had not been more 
than half a thousand grown-up persons of both sexes, and were not sup- 
posed to have doubled themselves in less than 20 years, the sum total of 
the adult population of both sexes, B. C. 1190, would not have been less 
than 64,000. 


* As we learnt supra from Porphyry that grottoes, caves, and natural 
hollows in rocks and mountains, were the oldest sort of temples, and that 
the oldest temple of Pan in Arcadia was a cave of that kind; so does it 
appear was this first, appointed for him at Rome. Nov peév ody, says Dio- 


y Cf. Dionys. Hal. A. R. i. 31. * Justin, xiii. i. 6, 7. 
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jpets & dy eltomev Avxatov A—Qs dé TovBépwv Atduos...ypapet, 

mpoe.dores of ToD Nopuirwpos Ovcovras ta AvKata Tovs veavioxous 
an \ 

T@ [avt, ri “Apxadixijv, as Evavdpos xateoticato, Ovoiav >—De 

Sibyllis “—Terapryn “Iraduwy...7js vids eyevero Evavdpos, 6 ro év 

c Pe nan \ < \ Xi rst 4 ‘4 d 

Pépn tov Lavos iepdyv 76 Kkadovpevov AotrepKov ktiaas I— 


Hinc lucum ingentem, quem Romulus acer asylum 
Rettulit, et gelida monstrat sub rupe Lupercal, 
Parrhasio dictum Panos de more Lyczi*— 


Sub monte Palatino est quadam spelunca, in qua de capro lue- 
batur, id est, sacrificabatur. unde et Lupercal dictum nonnull 
putant. ali... quod et Virgilius, locum esse hunc sacratum 
Pani deo Arcadiz, cui etiam Mons Lyczus in Arcadia est 
consecratus, et dictus Lyczus, quod Avcovs hoe est lupos non 
sinat in oves szevire. ergo ideo et Euander deo gentis suze 
sacravit locum, et nominavit Lupercal, quod przesidio ipsius 
numinis lupi a pecudibus arcerentur. sunt qui dicant hune 
Panem alii deum bellicosum, alii Liberum patrem, eo quod 
capro ei fit divina res, qui est hostia Liberi propria f— 


Pana deum pecoris veteres coluisse feruntur 
Arcades: Arcadiis plurimus ille jugis. 

Testis erit Pholoé, testes Stymphalides unde ; 
Quique citis Ladon in mare currit aquis— 


nysius, i. 32, cvpmewoAopevav TO Tepever TOY TEPLE Yapiov, SuceikacTos 
yeyovev 7) Tadaut Tov Témov dvots. Hv d€ TO apxaioy, as hEyeTat, omNdaLov 
UTd TO Adhw péya, Spuu@ acviw Kxatnpedes, Kai Kpnvides bd Talis TeTpaLS” 
euBvOvoL, | TE TpoTEXNS TOY KPHAVOY van TuKVOis Kal peyadas Séevdpecty 
émiaktos. So also, i. 79g—where this cavern is again alluded to, in the ac- 
count of the exposure of Romulus and Remus, from Fabius Pictor: Kat 
HY yap Tis ov TOAV aréeyav tepds xapos, UAH Badeia ovynpedprs, Kat TeTpa KoiAn 
myas aveioa. eheyeto Oe Tavis elvat TO vamos, Kat Bapos hv advtoOs Tov Oeod. 
We have seen too that Pan’s first temple at Athens was a cave in the rock 
of Areopagus. This is no proof however that the Lupercalian Pan and the 
Lykzan were the same, or that either of them was borrowed from the 
other, except as each might be considered the impersonation of the same 
divine principle in the abstract; if it be true at least that the natural 
temple, or sacristy, of the Divinity, at this period of the history of the world, 
was everywhere regarded as the cave. 


a Dionys. Hal. A. R. i. 32. cf. 33. lines from Butas, and of Butas, Arno- 
b Tbid. i. 80. bius, v. 168. 
© Schol. in Platon. 315. Pheedrus, © Virgil, Aéneid, vill. 342. 

pag. 56.4. f Servius in loc. 


a Cf. Plutarch, Romulus, xxi. the 
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Cinctaque pinetis nemoris juga Nonacrini, 
Altaque Cyllene, Parrhasizque nives. 

Pan erat armenti custos, Pan numen equarum, 
Munus ob incolumes ille ferebat oves. 

Transtulit Evander sylvestria numina secum : 
Hic, ubi nunc Urbs est, tum locus Urbis erat. 

Inde Deum colimus, devectaque sacra Pelasgis &. 

It may however very well be doubted whether this common 
opinion of after-times, respecting the origin of the Roman Lu- 
percalia, was not ultimately founded on the following coinci- 
dences between the Arcadian Pan and the Italian Lupercus : 
i. That both were impersonations of the power of fecundity 
and propagation, especially animal propagation and fecundity. 
ii. That the emblem or symbol of both in that capacity was 
the goat. The Arcadian Pan and the Roman or Italian Lu- 
percus did certainly agree in being symbolised alike by the 
goat ; yet with this difference in the meaning of that symbol 
itself, as it was applied to them respectively—that as the type 
of the Arcadian Pan this goat was the Capricorn of the 
sphere, as the emblem of the Italian Lupercus it was the 
type of the generative principle: for which reason, as we are 
told by Servius}, the most proper name of the person so 
symbolised among the Romans was Inuus or Incubo. 

Now an agreement in these two respects, that of denoting 
per se the same power or principle of animal fecundity per- 
sonified, and that of being symbolised by such a type and 
emblem as the goat, is not sufficient to establish the identity 
of the Arcadian Pan and the Italian Lupercus; nor to ac- 
count for the derivation of the Lupercalia from the Lykza. 
It might have been, after all, a purely accidental coincidence ; 
and if we are right in our conclusion that even the Arcadian 
Pan, under this particular point of view as the generative 
principle, was not proposed among the Arcadians them- 
selves, in this symbolical form and shape of the goat, before 
B. C. 493, it must have been purely accidental: for the 
Lupercalia were older in Italy than B. C. 493, by 260 years 
at least, even if no older in their own country, than the 
foundation of Rome itself. 

Not however to insist upon this objection ; it is still clear, 


& Ovid, Fasti, ii. 271. h Ad Atneid. vi. 776. 
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on etymological principles, that the proper name of this Ita- 
lian institution of the Lupercalia could be derivable neither 
from the Greek Av«cara, nor from the Latin Jupus ; but if, as 
Justin implied, there was such a proper name among the 
ancient Italians, as Lupercus, (the name of a person sup- 
posed, in other respects, to resemble the Hellenic Pan,) 
nothing would be easier, or more agreeable to analogy, than 
to derive the name of the Lupercalia from this Lupercus ; 
probably first from the Lupercal, or proper name of the 
locality where the ceremony itself was performed, and then 
through that, as the name of the rites and observances with 
which it was celebrated. 

It has been shewn in our Origines Kalendariz Italice i not 
only that this Italian solemnity was older than the founda- 
tion of Rome, but also that among the Albans and the Latins 
in particular down to the time of Numa Pompilius, when it 
was first attached by his correction to a fixed date, the 
xv Kal. Martias, it was cyclical, and liable to recede in the 
Julian or natural year. And this alone would be an infallible 
mark of distinction between this Italian observance of the 
Lupercalia and the Arcadian one of the Lykea; the latter 
of which was attached from the first to the same season of 
the natural year, the spring, and to the same day in the 
Julian, April 25. It has been shewn too that this institu- 
tion of ancient Italy probably first came into existence along 
with the Fourth Type of the Nundinal Correction; the date 
of which, April 23, was as nearly as possible coincident with 
the traditionary one of the Natale mundi itself, and the 
birthplace of which appeared to have been Vulsinii in the 
ancient Etruria. We incline therefore to the conclusion that 
the rise of this characteristic Italian and Roman observance 
is ultimately to be traced up to Vulsinii; and that, had 
more been handed down concerning the peculiar names 
and distinctions of the cosmogonic powers and principles, 
which probably accompanied the correction of the calendar 
there at this time, it might have been found that while the 
feminine principle in this cosmogonic Duad was called 
Nortia, the masculine one, associated with it, was this ancient 
Italian impersonation of the Lupercus. But whether even 

i Vol. ii. 455-459. 
S52 
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this in its proper relation to its Mate or Partner was typified 
by such an animal symbol as that of the goat, in the first in- 
stance at least, must be a doubtful point; since, even among 
the Romans, and so much later, it does not appear to have 
been so represented, until it had come to be considered the 
same with the Hellenic Pan, similarly represented. 

With respect to the Arcadian Lykea, and the very proba- 
ble presumption a priori that any colony of settlers in Italy, 
from Arcadia—later than the institution of their own Lykeza, 
but before the foundation of Rome—would bring that ob- 
servance with them into Italy; the natural inference from 
that fact would be, either that the Arcadian Lykea passed 
into the Roman Palilia, or the Roman Palilia grew up out of 
the Arcadian Lykea. Between the Roman Luperealia and 
the Arcadian Lykeza there never could have been any but an 
accidental coincidence: but between the Roman Palilia and 
the Arcadian Lykza there was a real and substantial agree- 
ment. Both were memorials of the beginning of things. 
Both were attached to the date of the Natale mundi itself. 
The Lykea, it is self-evident, and the Palilia must have been 
predisposed to pass one into the other. We might be at 
liberty therefore to assume that if the Palilia were not yet in 
being, when Evander settled in Italy, they grew up out of 
his Lykeea ; if the Palilia were older in Italy than the coming 
of Evander, his Lykza were merged in the Palilia. And this 
is much the more probable supposition of the two; viz. that 
Evander finding an observance already in existence among 
the ancient Latins, which differed so little from his own 
Lykza, as was naturally to be expected, did what any sen- 
sible person would have done under the same circumstances ; 
adopt the rule and observance of the country in which he 
was come to settle, and celebrate his own Lykea thencefor- 
ward under the name of the Italian Palilia. And there was 
this further reason why, in the opinion of an Arcadian like 
him, these two observances should be amalgamated and cele- 
brated thenceforward under one name; viz. that in the Ly- 
kzean cosmogony there was a masculine principle, but not, as 
far as it appears, a feminine one. In the Italian one, there 
was a feminine principle, Pales, but not, so far as appears, a 
masculine one. Either of these then might appear to him to 
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be imperfect without the other; but taken together, one to 
supply the desideratum of the other. 


Section XI.—On the Cycle of the Lykaan Games. 


Allusions occur in Pindar to the Arcadian Lykea, as a 
well known and regular observance in his time, which are 
further explained and confirmed by the comments of the 
ancient scholiasts; but nowhere in classical antiquity, as far 
as we know, is there a single reference to these games, as 
going on in a particular year and on a particular occasion, 
except in that passage of the Anabasis, which we considered 
at the beginning of this Dissertation. 

The history however of the different games of the Greeks, 
and especially of the oldest of them, demonstrates that all of 
them originally were either annual, or diéteric, or tetraéteric, 
or octaéteric; or rather, annual, tetraéteric, or octaéteric; 
for the diéteric appear to have been only a subdivision of the 
tetraéteric, and even the tetraéteric in some instances only a 
subdivision of the octaéteric. Proofs of each of these state- 
ments will appear, we trust, as we proceed. 

Assuming then that the cycle of all such institutions at 
first was either annual, or quadriennial, or octennial, and 
to apply that distinction to this particular question of the 
original cycle of the Lykza; the octennial is excluded by the 
nature of the case, if the Lykea were older than the inven- 
tion of the Octaéteric cycle itself. The quadriennial cycle in 
all other cases of the same kind is found to have been de 
facto the cycle of the Julian leap-year ; and the principle of 
the Julian reckoning being already so well and so generally 
known, even among the Greeks, in the time of Lycaon, there 
would have been no reason a priori, had the necessity of the 
case required it, why it might not have been supposed that 
the cycle of his Lykzea also from the first was a cycle of the 
Julian leap-year. But as the final end and effect of the Ju- 
lian reckoning of noctidiurnal and annual time is merely to 
fix a particular epoch (like that of the Natale mundi) to the 
same season of the natural year, the same month, and the 
same day of the month perpetually ; a Julian calendar was as 
necessary for an annual observance, attached, or intended to 
be attached, to the same season and the same day perpetually, 
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as for a quadriennial one. Lastly, if the date of the institution 
of the Lykea was really April 25, B. C. 1260, and they were 
really going on, in the due course of things, April 21, B.C. 
401, it is manifest that they could have been neither octen- 
nial, nor quadriennial, nor biennial, according to their proper 
rule; and therefore they must have been annual. Nor in 
the nature of things could an institution, which commemo- 
rated the beginning of the present system of things, and the 
Natale mundi itself, and the peculiar circumstances of the 
first three days of the Hexaémeron, have been other than 
annual. The birthday of the world must come round every 
year; and therefore must be commemorated every year. 
As well might a given individual have thought of cele- 
brating his own birthday every two years, or four years, or 
eight years, as one of these ancient reformers of the calen- 
dar, or of the theogony, or of the cosmogony of his contem- 
poraries, that of universal nature according to his principles. 
Beyond this conclusion however of the proper cycle of the 
Lykzea from the first, we have little to say in further illustra- 
tion of these games, or of their proper ceremonial. It ap- 
pears only, from the testimony of the Anabasis before referred 
to, that the prize in them was peculiar, orAeyyides xpvoat, 
the meaning of which is golden strigils, flesh-brushes, or 
scrapers, anything which might be used for scraping or rub- 
bing, and cleaning the skin, especially after such contests as 
these, in the gymnastic exhibitions of antiquity. The Scholia 
on Pindar allude to the same prize*, in terms which may be 
understood to the same effect, though it is not there called 
the otdeyyls. Ta 7 év Apxadia Epya*, say they, tives otras 
akovovow, é7eldi) oF avTdOL ViKGvTEs oKEVEoL TYLGvTac—where, if 
oxeveot is not to be corrected by ordeyyéou, it must have the 
sense of épya—that is, of anything wrought by the artisan, 
any production of the human hand and craft, any implement 
for any particular use; such as the strigil itself would be for 
this purpose of scraping the body. But both the particular 
kind of prize in these games, and its antiquity, (as great 
as that of the games themselves) may be inferred from the 
xviith epoch of the Parian Marble, which recorded the insti- 
tution and assigned its date when entire; and under which, 


k Olymp. vii. 153. 
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even now, after the words, Ta AvKava év ’Apxadia éyéveto, we 
still read, cal A.. Ke... Avxdovos edddnoav (év) tois “EAAnow. 
It is an obvious conjecture that the xa) here was followed by 
otheyyldes, vestiges of which appear in the A and the xkke, 
next read at present, which are evidently nothing but the 
Ayye In orheyylées inflected as orAeyyédes—so that the entry 
at first probably stood, ’Ad’ of ra Avkaua év ’Apxadla éyévero, 
Kal otheyyédes tod Avxdovos edd0ncav év toils "EAAnow, &,T. A, 
or perhaps, cal ai orheyyédes «K,7.A*. And this mode of 
describing the prize in question would imply not only that it 
was proper to the Lykza from the first, but also peculiar to 
them ; that no such thing as these orAeyyides was the reward 
of the victors in any of the gymnastic contests of the Greeks, 
except these of the Lykea. 


* The above is the reading of the text, according to the Marmora Oxo- 
niensia. Later editors read, Ta Avkata év ’Apxadia éyévero, Kai (ai é)xK(n- 
pvfers rod) Avxdovos €6dOncav (év) rois "EAX(n)ou(v) K,7.. This, in our 
opinion, is no improvement, nor any probable representation of the ori- 
ginal. The exknpvéecs (notifications, givings forth by the mouth of heralds,) 
of Lycaon, in connection with the Lykea, are nowhere read of, that we 
know; and to talk of these exxnpv£evs, as having been given in or among 
the Greeks, is as absurd in Greek as it would be in English. 


DISSERTATION V. 


On the Lunar and Solar Cycle of 59 years, and its first 


introduction into use. 


C.H AP'TER. 1. 


On the Platean Correction of the Primitive Calendar, 
B.C. 542. 


Srcrion I.—On the Platean Aaidada, and the Fable connected 
with it. Testimonies. 

i. Act d€ tows Kal Tov einOéarepov pidov eimety. NéyeTar yap 6 
Zevs, tis “Hpas adre Siahepopevns Kal pnwére Poway eis TO av7o 
Bovdromeévyns GAG KpunTovons EavTry, GunxavGv Kat TAaVemEvOS 
>} / Lal > , lal ‘ lal id x "2 e 
Adadkopuevet TO aiTox Poe ovrTvxEtv, Kal d16axXOjVat VT TOUTOV ws 
efanatnréov Thy “Hpav, oxy apevov yapety Erépay. cvvepyovvTos 
5 rod "Adadkopévous, kpvpa Teudvras avrovs evKTéavoy Kal TayKd- 
Anv dpiv, poppOcal te advriy Kal karacreiAat vupdirds, Aardddnv 
mpocayopevoavras’ €ita obTws dvapeATecOar mev Tov tmévator, 
Aourpa 5& kopitew tas Tpitwvidas vipdas, atdods SE Kal K@pous 
tiv Bowwriav mapacyety. Tepavopevor dé tovTwr, odKeTe THY “Hpav 
Kaptepeiv, GAAG KataBacav ex tod Kibatpdvos, rév MaAatatiowv 

be aie) = las c / C2953 a \ / 3 lal 
QUTH yuvarkOv ETopErov, dT Spyis Kal (noTuTtas Oeovoav EdAOetv 

\ \ , \ a ! ~~ , a 
mpos Tov Ala, kal Tod TAdopaTos havepod yevopevov, diahAayetoav 
peTa Xapas Kal yéAwros abtiy vuppaywyeiv’ Tyjy 5 TO Eodve 
mpoobetvat, kat Aatdada tiv opty Tmpocayopetoa, katakadoar dé 
oe 2X / 7 s\ COR 7 nm 
dps avTo, kaizep Gypvxov dv, b76 CyroruTias ™. 

ii. “Hpav ed’ dr bn mpds Tov Ala apyiopevny és EvBoudy pac 
° ”~ / XN c > BA > A ‘ lal / 
avaxapjoa’ Aia 6€, ws ovK éveidev avtyyv, mapa KiOaipdva Aeyou- 
ow €Oeiv Suvacrevovta év MAaratais tore elvar yap Tov Kidar- 
pava ovdevos codlav totepov. ovtos odv KeAever TOY Ala, ayahwa 


m Husebius, Prep. Evangelica, iii, i. 6. 183. From Plutarch, Mepl ray év 
TlAataiais AaiddAwy. cf. Opera, vi. 347. ix. Vi. 
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cal , 
fVAov Tonoduevoy, dyew ent Body Cevyous éyKexadvppévor" A€yeuv 
d€, as Gyotro yuvaixa TAdtaav tHv ’Aowrod. kal 6 pev expacce 

2 7) 

XX \ 2 cal an se ot eS] / U et eats! 
KaTa THY Tapaiveowy Tod KibaipOvos’ “Hpa 0é émémvoro Te aitixa, 

ss > , 2d / L4 5 3 / COR / \ Loar) / 

Kal QuTlKa adiKxeTo. ws 6&€ EmAnolage TH Gudkn, Kal ToD dydAparos 
XN c a / a a > / , ie Lol 2) \ 
THY EobiTAa TEpieppynéer, To0n Te TH anatyn, Edavoy ebpotoa arti 
nN . a \ , 
vopns yuvatkos, Kal duadAayas Tovetras mpos tov Ata. 

"Ent tavrais tals diaAAayais Aaidada éopriy dyovow, ore ot 

f ny , 
Tada Ta Edava exddovv Aaidadra’ exddovv bé (€uol doxeiv) mpdre- 

» xX 3 
pov ért i) Aatdados 6 Tadapdovos éyéveto "AOnvyct TovTw b& buTe- 
. \ lal / 3 / / lal \ > nd} o 
pov ano TOY daldadwn éenikAnow yeveoOat boKG, Kal ovK Ex yeveTis 
TeOHvat TO Ovopa. 

Aaidara ody ayovcr of MAaraeis Eopriy dv erovs —B8duov pev, 
ec ” c n >) f 2 , >} tal la , ’ 
ws epacKkey 0 TOV ETLXwplwy ELnyntis’ GAnOEl pev TOL Adyw, bu 
eAdoaovos, Kal ov Torovrov ypdvov. EOeAjoavres bt ATs Aadddrwv 
és Aaidaka Erepa dvapiOyijra Tov peratd xpdvov és 70 axpiBéora- 
TOV, OUK €yevopeba oiol Te. 

yw a 

Ayovot 0€ ottw tiv éoptny. dSpuyds éotiv ’AXaAKopevav ov 

/ cal lal a 
Toppa, péytotos Tov é€v Bowrtig? oted€yn dpvdv eotww evrada. és 
lal c o 3 /, \ Ni , / 
tovtov ot IlAaratets aixcuevor tov Spvpov, mpotiOevrar JLoipas 
Kpe@v EPOGr" Opvides be of wey Grou oduoly FKiord lor bv ByAov, 
n ik N oe / b} lal ” b) aN aS 
TOV Kopakay d€ (ovTOL ydp odio emipoiToow) exovow axpi3n Thy 
/ N N Sen € , / 5 5) er lal / 
povpav’ Tov d€ avTGv aprdoavta Kpeas, ep OTH TOV devdpav 
a / a 3 a a 
kabedeirat, pudatoover ep ob 8 dv KabeoOn, TemdvTes ToLovow 
amo tovtov TO datdadov" saidadrov yap bi} Kal rd ~davov adtd 
dvop.agovet. 

Tavtny pev idia Mdararets Eopryy dyovot, Aaldada puxpa dvo- 

U n 
pagovtes’ Aadddwv 8 éoptiy Tév peyddwv Kal of Bowwrol ogiot 

te 9-7 nn De 4 > tal mM ~ 
guveopracovor. du’ E€nxooTov b& Ayovowy Erous’ exhimeiy yap ToT0d- 
, \ € U4 (Le ic a x , 
TOV Xpovoy Ti copTyy pacww, jvika ot T]Aaratets edevyov. fdava 
d€ Tecoapeckaideca Ero oquciv ott, KaT eviavTov xacrov Tapa- 
na nan a a te 
oxevarbevta év Aadddors Tots puKpots. Tadta avaipodvrat KArjpw 
HAarateis, Kopwvator, Oconteis, Tavaypaior, Xaipwveis, "Opxope- 
viol, AcBadets, OnBatior diadkAaynvar yap Kal obro MAaratedou 
n&iwoay, kal cvdAdyou petacyety Kowvod, kat és Aaldadra bvolav 
amootaXeiv, dre Kaooardpos 6’ Avtimdtpov tas Ox/Bas aVvaKice. 
“~ XN / e , > XN b) / , f 
TGV O€ TOALCHAT@Y OTdTa eoTiv e&AdooOVOS Aoyov ovyTedetav 
aipovvrat. 
/ » 

To dyaApa Koopiocavtes Tapa tov ’Acwrov, kal avabévres ent 
ul a >) lal an 
dpatay, yuvaika epiotaor vuupedrpiav’ of S& adOts KAnpodvrar Kal” 
wa / N x pb) / \ Se) a SS c / > \ 
nutiwa Tagfiv THY ToumHY avdfovot, TO 8 evredOev Tas Gudtas ard 
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a a \ BA \ na 2 / > / / 
Tod ToTayov Tpos UKpov Tov KiOatpova eAadvovow. evTpEToTaL dE 
opiow ent Kopupy Tod dpovs Bowds tovodcr 6 TpdTH ToWWde TOV 

pupi To dp 4 pomp TOU 
Bopdv. Eva retpdyova &pydgovtes Tpds dAAnAa EvvTLHeacr Kara 
raita Kal ef AlOwv EoLodvTO oikodoplar’ efdpavtes 5& és YWos 

- ° i ¢c ~S X\ 4 \ \ / / id 
dpbyava énupepovor. at pev di) TéAELS Kal Ta TEAN, OnAELaY Odoav- 

Leite] a ¢ . \ ca 2 \. Sw vad ” \ 
tes 77) °Hpa Bodv Exaoroi kai tatpov Tm Att, Ta Lepeta owvov Kat 
Ovpuapdtwv TArjpn, kal Ta daldada, duod KaOigover Ext ToD Bapod: 
iduGrar 8%, dmdca Ovovow of TAovoror’ Tots dé (lege ols 5&) ovdx 
c , / X\ , lat / / / 

Spoiws Sivas, Ta AeTTOTEpa TOV TpOBaTwv Ove KabeoTHKE, xaa- 
te X ~~ £ a is lA , ‘ / \ ? X\ s \ 
yicew d& Ta tepeta dpolws mavTa. cov € ohLoL Kal avTov TOV Bomov 
émidaBov Td nip eLavijoce: peylotny S& TadTny PAdya Kal ex pa- 


t , <0 , ra) a n 
KpOTaTOU OvvoTToV OLOa Ap elgaVv”™. 


Section II.—General observations on the preceding accounts. 


Such is the account of this ceremony, given by Plutarch 
and by Pausanias respectively. We shall confine our remarks 
upon it at present to some general observations, reserving a 
more particular consideration of it for a future opportunity. 

It appears then that the name of the ceremony was that of 
the Aa(dada (Dzedala)—that its origin went back to a remote 
antiquity in Pausanias’ time—that it was of two kinds, the 
Deedala Minora and the Dedala Majora—that each had a 
cycle of its own, though what, in each instance, at first sight 
does not appear. 

Pausanias’ informer (6 rév émyopiwv e€nyntis) seems to 
have given him to understand that the cycle of the lesser 
Deedala was a period of seven years ; but it appears also that 
he saw reason himself to doubt of the correctness of that 
statement: and this being the case, we need not hesitate to 
consider it in error too, though possibly, as we proceed, it 
may be in our power to explain that, though mistaken, as 
understood of the rule of these Deedala in general, it might 
be true of it in a particular case. 

But with regard to that of the greater Deedala, it is clear 
that Pausanias must have understood it to have been a 
period of sixty years, or rather, of every sixtieth year, 60 €fy- 
xootod érous, every fifty-nine years complete. Nor does it 
appear that he was disposed to call this fact in question : 
though he admits that, as far as his own inquiries extended, 


n Pausanias, ix. iii. I-4. 
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he had not been able to fix the dates of any two consecutive 
occasions, apparently even of the lesser Dedala, though so 
much the more frequent in their occurrence; much Jess of 
the greater. 

It must be admitted also that, according to the explana- 
tions thus received on the spot, the cycle of the greater De- 
dala must have been accounted for by virtue of a certain co- 
incidence, which could not have been compatible with the 
length or measure of the cycle itself: "ExAvzety yap rocotrov 
Xpovov Tv €optyv dacw Hvica ot UAatarets Epevyov: the in- 
ference from which is that the celebration of these greater 
Deedala having been interrupted for a certain number of 
years, while the Platzeans were in a state of exile from their 
own city and country, the interval, for which they had thus 
been in abeyance, determined the length of their proper 
cycle, as soon as they came to be resumed, and regularly 
celebrated. 

Now there are only two occasions known of in history at 
present, on which the Platzans were in this state of exile 
from their own city; the first from B.C. 427, the fifth year 
of the Peloponnesian war °, down to the peace of Antalkidas, 
B.C. 387, when, as Pausanias himself tells usp, they were 
restored to their own country: the second, from B.C. 373 
(or, as Mr. Clinton reckons it4, B.C. 374), the third year 
before the battle of Leuctra, when Platza was again laid 
waste by the Thebans’, down to B.C. 338, the date of Che- 
ronea; when they were again restored (according to Pausa- 
nias, /oco citato,) by Philip of Macedon*. It is manifest 


* Tt is not material to the present question whether this second restora- 
tion was the doing of Philip, as Pausanias implies, or that of Alexander 
his son. Plutarch tells us it was done by order of Alexander, after Ar- 
bela, B. C. 3311: @iAoripovpevos dé mpos rovs "EdAnvas, éypae Tas TUpav- 
vidas mdoas KatadvOjnvat, kal mohiTevew avrovdpous’ idia dé WAaraevou Thy 


, > ~ oa A U c , > x > , ao 
mow avoiKoOopety, OTL THY XHpay ol TaTEpes aUTaV evaywvicac ba. Tots “EX- 


Anow vmép THs EAevOepias mapeayxov. 


© Thucydides, iii. 68 : Diodorus, xii. 
56. 
Diixeie 2: 

4 Fasti Hellenici, in anno. 

r Pausanias, ix. i. 2: ef. Diodor. Sic. 
xv. 46. 41 : 38: 30: Olympiad, ci. 3. 


1 Alex. xxxiv. 


So again in the Life of Aristides ?, 


Socratides: Isocrates, xiv. MAataikés : 
Xen. Hell. vi. iii, 1: Scholia in Demo- 
sthenem, 13: De Falsa Legatione, pag. 
236. 19. Bowrtiav oixiCey: Aristides, 
xiii. Panathenaicus, i. 180. 1. 


2 Cap. xi. 
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therefore that between the first of these expatriations, and 
the first of these restorations, the interval could not have 
been more than forty years: and between the second of the 
former and the second of the latter could not have been more 
than thirty-five. If therefore the cycle of the Dedala ma- 
jora was truly a period of 59 years, it is clear it could not 
have been founded on either of these coincidences; and if 
Pausanias was told so, his informer must have been mistaken. 


Section III.—On the coincidence of the Dedala Majora with 
the restoration of Thebes, B. C. 306. 


The reader however cannot fail to have observed that one 
instance of the Deedala Majora was connected in the preced- 
ing accounts with a well-attested fact in Grecian history ; 
that of the restoration of the city of Thebes after its destruc- 
tion by Alexander, B.C. 335: on which occasion too, for the 
first time, since the beginning of the old and inveterate feud 
between them (B. C. 520 or 519), the Thebans took part in 
the celebrity along with the Plateans. The words of Pausa- 
nias in this part of his narrative require to be strictly con- 
strued: AvadAayjvat yap Kal otro. WAararetow 7Elwoav, cal <vd- 
Adyou peTacxeiv Kowvov, kai és Aaidara Ovalav dmoorareiv, bre 
Kdocavépos 6 ’Avtindrpov tas OjBas avexice. “Ore tas OnBas 
avgxice—i. e. when the work of rebuilding it was now com- 
pleted; not dre ras O7Bas dvg«¢e—which would have implied 


Tavrny pev odv rHv protimiay roy WAataéwv odtw cvvéBn repyBdntov yeve- 
oa, Sore kai’ AdeLavdpor.. varepov moddois Creat retxiCovra Tas WAarauas, 
dveurety ‘Ovpmiaow bd Knpukos, 67e Tavtny 6 Bacide’s amodidwor MAarae- 
evou 77s avopayabias Kal THs peyadouyias ydpwv. This proclamation at 
the Olympic games, if made after Arbela, could not have been made earlier 
than B.C. 328, but it might have been then made. It is probable that 
Philip gave permission to the Platzans, after Chzeronea, to reoccupy their 
city, and that Alexander, after Arbela, rebuilt them their walls. In the 
Status Greciz of Dikzearchus, there is a description of Platzea, which must 
have belonged to the interval between the second subversion {and the se- 
cond restitution 3: “H &€ wodus kata Tov Kop@didy trountiy Wooetdurmov" 

Naot dv’ eiot kal ood Kai rovvoua, 

kat TO Badaveioy Kal ro SnpduBov Kdéos, 

TO TOAV pev akon Tois 8 eAevOEepors EAL. 


Cf. Harpocration, Bacidetos rod, and ’Edevbépios Zevs. 


3 Geographi Minores, ii. pag. 14. 
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when it was still going on. Now this is not an unimportant 
distinction: for there was a considerable interval of time be- 
tween the beginning and the completion of this undertaking. 
Diodorus dates the restoration, in the year of Democlidess, 
which, by fs rule, would begin Jan. 1, B.C. 316: Polemo, 
quoted by Athenzeust, dated it thirty years after the destruc- 
tion, B. C. 335, which, as we saw on a former occasion Y, was 
in or just after the month of September that year; and this 
date could not imply an earlier time than B.C. 806. In order 
therefore to reconcile these statements together, chronologers 
are generally agreed to understand the first of the beginning, 
and the last of the completion, of the resettlement of the city ; 
which may well be supposed to have taken up nine or ten 
years in all *, 

And that the occasion, on which the Thebans thus first 
took any part in the ceremony, was one of the greater De- 
dala, may be inferred from the fact that they contributed to 
the sacrifices on the same occasion ; and there were no sacri- 
fices at the lesser Deedala, but there were costly sacrifices at 


* Diodorus alludes to this restoration of Thebes by Cassander, first in 
the year of the death of Alexander, B.C. 323!. To judge from the con- 
text of his account 2, the actual commencement of the work must have 
been the spring of B.C. 315%. He too dates it in the 2oth year after 
B. C. 3354. He alludes to the city as already in being at intermediate 
times, between B.C. 315 and B.C. 3065. In the Bios ‘EAAddos of Dike- 
archus, there is a description of Thebes, which could not have proceeded 
from him if he wrote before the restoration, B.C. 335 6: ’EvretOev eis O7- 
Bas orddia w/... rHY Tepipetpov Exovea aTadiwv o, maga dé Gua}, orpoy- 
yorn pev TS oXHpaTL, TH ypda O€ peddyyetos. adpxaia péev odca Kawas S€ 
Eppvporopnpern, dud rd Tpls Hon, Ss haow ai totopiat, kateoxdpOa Sid Td 
Bapos kat tiv inepnpaviay rev evorxovvrav. ‘The original Thebes is described 
as 43 stades in circumference’, nut 70. In Dio Chrysostom’s time (the 
reign of 'T'rajan), Thebes was still dvdararos, Aj puxpod pépous ths Kad- 
elas oikouperns 9. 

S xix. 17.54.55. 


Gor, ie Vv Supra, Vol. ii. 100. 


1 xvii. 118. 2 XIX. 54. 


possest of Athens by Demetrius, took 
3 Cf. xix. 37. the winter solstice of 


refuge there. See also Plutarch, Alex. 


B.C. 316: 45. the spring of B.C. 315: 
also cap. 50. 

4 Cap. 54. cf. Plut. Reipublice ger. 
prec xvii. 

9 Cf. xix. 77. Olymp. 117. 1. Pole- 
mo, B.C. 312. cf. 78, 79: xx. 45. B.C. 
307. when Demetrius Phalereus, dis- 


xi. of the subversion of Thebes, B.C. 
335. and Demetrius, ix. and De Adula- 
tore et Amico discernendo, xxviil. 

6 Geographi Minores, ii. pag. 14. 

7 Cf. Thucydides, ii. 5. 

8 Pag. 6. v.93. 
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the greater. If so, the anniversary just at hand at that time 
must have been one of the greater Deedala. And this con- 
clusion is of much importance to the present question. It is 
the first step towards the discovery of the connection between 
this ceremony and the Calendar of Platza. ‘The date of this 
celebration being assumed as B.C. 806—if we go back four 
periods of the proper cycle of the greater Deedala, 236 years 
from this date, we are brought at once to B.C. 542; the most 
remarkable epoch in the history of the lunar corrections of 
the Primitive solar calendar, among the Greeks, as we have 
often had occasion to observe, and the date of the Third Type 
of the Hellenic Octaéteris, the most generally adopted of all. 


Section 1V.—On the Lune-solar Period of 59 years. 


Est et Philolai Pythagorici annus* ex annis lix; in quo 
sunt menses interkalares viginti et unus: which ascertains 
this period of 59 years as a lunar and solar cycle, once actu- 
ally in use. Philolaus (of Crotona) himself indeed was com- 
paratively modern; having been a contemporary of Plato’s— 
who visited Italy soon after the death of Socrates, B. C. 399, 
and there conversed with him and others of the same school ¥. 
But Philolaus was not the author of this cycle—Tov 6é péyav 
eviavrov of pev ev th bxtaernpid. TievTar” of bE Ev TH evvEaKat- 
dexaeTypiou' of & ev toils TetpawAactous ETETLW* ot & év tots €£7- 
kovta, ev ots Oivoridns kat [IvOaydpas 2. The Octaéteric period 
of 8 years, the Metonic of 19, the Callippic of 76, are all here 
recognised ; and besides these, one attributed to Cinopides 
and Pythagoras, which here appears to be set forth as a period 
of 60 years, but in reality, as Plutarch, De Placitis, himself 
explains *, was one of 59 years ; the évos d<covea é€nxovraetnpls. 

Philolaus being a Pythagorean, and the deference of all 
the disciples of Pythagoras to the authority of their own 
founder and master being well known; we may take it for 
granted that if Pythagoras was the author of a cycle of this 
kind, Philolaus’ must have been borrowed from it. With re- 
gard to Ginopides, and whether he too was the author of a 
similar cycle, we are told by Censorinus?, that the standard 

X Censorinus, De Die Natali, xviii. z Stobeus, Ecloge Physice, 1. ix. 


y Diogenes Laertius, iti, i. viii. § 6. 42. 264. 
Cf. supra, Vol. ii. 615. aii. 372. b De Die, xix. 
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of the natural year, assumed by him, was 22 more than 
365 days, i. e. 22 days more than 365 x 59 in 59 years. It is 
evident that such a standard must have been assumed for the 
sake of such a period. Accordingly we learn from lian ¢, 
that the Annus Magnus of Cnopides of Chius was this par- 
ticular period ; Olvoiéns 6 Xios dorpoddyos avéOnxev ev ‘Odvp- 
Tiows TO XaAKodv ypapipmaretor, eyypdwpas ev abt THY dotpodoylav 
Tov Evos dedvTwy E€jKovTa eTOV, proas Tov péyav eviavTov elvat 
todrov. A lunar and solar Parapegma, of which he was the 
author, is no doubt here intended; set up too by him at 
Olympia, as that of Meton is said to have been, long after 
him 4, 

The age of Gnopides indeed may be an uncertain point. 
But he was classed, as we see, by the ancients themselves, 
with Pythagoras; and we may assume that they were more 
or less contemporaries. Nothing at least is known at present 
of his personal history, to prevent our supposing that he might 
have been living and in his acme about B. C. 542 *. 


* Diodorus recognises Ginopides!; and supposes him to have visited 
Egypt, as well as Democritus and Eudoxus; and mentions his opinion 
concerning the rise of the Nile 2, a phenomenon with which he could have 
become acquainted only in Egypt: and while he was there on the same 
occasion, he supposes him to have learnt from the priests the secret of the 
obliquity of the ecliptic? : Tév re Oivoridyy épotws ovvdiatpaparta Trois fe- 
pevot kat dorpoddyots, padeiv GAAa Te Kat padtoTa TOY WAtakov KUKAOY, OS 
Aokny pev Exer THY Topeiav, evarriay b€ rots GAAos dorpors THY opay Totel- 
tat. Stobzeus®: WvOaydpas mparos émivevonkévar héyerar ry MoEwow Too 
Cw@diakov Kvkhov, Hvtiva Oivorridns 6 Xios erivoiay os idlav oerepicerar ®, 
And this would make him later than Pythagoras, though in our opinion 
he was somewhat older than he. Sextus Empiricus7, Olvomidys Sé 6 Xios 
mp kai dépa®—and this being after the mention of Pherekydes, Thales, 
Anaximander, Hippasus (of Metapontum), Xenophanes (of Colophon), it 
implies that he probably thought him the youngest, but not much. Xeno- 
phanes’ age he dates Olymp. 40, B.C. 620-616%. Mr. Clinton dates it 
B.C. 538 and 527!9: and one who was flourishing B.C. 538 must have 
been flourishing B.C. 544. 


© Variz, x. 7. 4 Supra, Vol. i. page 438. 
1 i. g6. 2 Cap. 41. 31. 98. 7iil.iv. Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. p.135. § 30. 
4 Cf. the Isagoge of Achilles Tatius, ep) tAua@v apxar. 
24. 147 A. and our Fasti Catholici, i. 8 Cf. adv. Phys. ix. p.620. § 361. 
336. 9 Cf. adv. Grammaticos, i. xii. 270, 
5 Kcloge Physice, i. 502: xxiv. 1. § 257. 


6 Cf. Plutarch, De Placitis, ii. 12. 10 F. Hellenici, ad ann. 538 and 527. 
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Section V.—On the adoption of the Lune-solar Periud of 59 
years at Platea, B.C. 542. 


If however this was truly the age of GXnopides, and if he 
was truly the author of a cycle of 59 years, made public about 
that time; then, these two facts being taken along with a 
third, of which we have already become cognizant through 
the testimony of Pausanias—(viz. that the Plataans also had 
a cycle of this particular magnitude, and of great antiquity, 
the period of which regulated the celebration of their charac- 
teristic festival of the Aaidaka—) we can scarcely fail to infer 
from all three, that there was some connection between this 
lunze-solar period of Ginopides and the cycle of the Platzean 
Deedala. And this conclusion is strongly confirmed by the 
fact that B.C. 542, (a time, as we have observed, well suited, 
for any thing which is known to the contrary, for the acme 
of Ginopides,) and the date of the most general and indiscri- 
minate correction of the Primitive solar calendar among the 
Greeks, and the epoch of these cycles, carried back from one 
well-attested instance of the celebration in question, B. C. 
306, according to their proper period, are found to have been 
actually coincident. This coincidence is well adapted to lead 
to the inference that the Platzeans—proposing at this time, 
like many others of their contemporaries, to correct their 
calendar—for some reason or other peculiar to themselves, 
(aud most probably this of the celebration of their own Aaiéada, 
according to their proper rule,) must have adopted this period, 
as that of the lunar and solar cycle of their own calendar. 

The accuracy of this cycle indeed, as one lunar and solar 
_ eycle among others, is another question. Yet even that 
would concern its competency to measure not so much the 
lunar as the solar momenta perpetually. The period of Phi- 
lolaus, (and probably that of Pythagoras,) according to its 
own assumptions, as represented by Censorinus®, must have 
been defective in both respects. The standard of the natural 
year, assumed by him, was 364 days 12 hours only: Philo- 
laus annum naturalem dies habere prodidit ceclxiv et dimidia- 
tum. Fifty-nine such years would contain 21,505 days 12 
hours; and even cyclically reckoned not more than 21,506. 


e De Die, xix. cf. xviii. 
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His lunesolar period must have contained 354 x 59 
(=20,886); and if it contained 21 intercalary months, each 
30 days long, 630 days more, 21,516 in all: and these being 
ten days more than 21,506, it is clear, some ten of his inter- 
calary months at least must have been months of 29 days 
only. Fifty-nine mean Julian years however contain 21,549 
days 18 hours ; 44 days 6 hours more than the number con- 
tained in Philolaus’ period, 21,505 12 hours. His lunar and 
solar epoch then, howsoever assumed, must have been liable 
to recede on the Julian epoch of the Period, one month and 
an half in every Period; and that would be too great a de- 
flection from the truth perpetually, to allow us to suppose it 
could have been admitted from ignorance or through inad- 
vertency: though, if deliberately admitted, on what principle 
it would require to be explained, may be another question. 
With regard to Ginopides’ period of the same number of 
years; his standard of the solar year having been assumed at 
365 days 22, his Solar Period must have contained 365 x 59 
+22 days; i.e. 21,557: seven days and six hours, conse- 
quently, more than the number contained in 59 mean Julian 
years, 21,549 18 hours. His Lunar Period must have con- 
tained 354 x 59 (or 20,886) + 30 x 22, or 660 days, and 11 days 
over and above; for these several items make up the sum of 
21,557 days also. It is clear therefore that the epoch of the 
60th year, in the decursus of one of his Periods, (i. e. the 
epoch of the second cycle of such a Period,) would be seven 
days in advance of the Julian date of that of the first; and 
that this would go on perpetually, if it was not some time or 
other corrected ; and therefore the solar or Julian epoch of 
the cycle would be lable to rise on itself to that extent, 
from Period to Period perpetually. But the lunar epoch, at 
the beginning of successive cycles, would be little different 
from what it was at first, and consequently what it was bound 
to be perpetually; as we shall probably “have an oppor- 
tunity of explaining by and by. At present, and as a simple 
proof of the fact, let us compare the lunar epoch of one of 
these cycles, supposed to have taken its rise simultaneously 
with the Metonic, on July 16 at midnight, B.C. 432, with 
the Metonic, in the 60th year, from that date also, B. C. 373. 
By the lunesolar cycle of 59 years, the former would be 
KAL. HELL. VOL. IV. Tt 
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July 23; by the Metonic, as our calendar shews, de facto it 
was June 25: and the Metonic at this time being almost one 
day in excess of the truth, (June 25 instead of June 24,) it is 
manifest that July 23 at this time must have been more 
truly the date of the mean luna prima of July, B.C. 373, 
than June 25 that of the mean luna prima of June. 

This Period of Qinopides therefore was certainly well 
adapted to bring round the lunar dates with a very great 
degree of exactness; though with a proportional error of ex- 
cess in the Julian: from which distinction we may infer that 
the Period itself must have been conceived and proposed as 
a modification of the Octaéteris, in which allowance was made 
for that tendency of the lunar dates to rise in terms of the 
solar, which in inseparable from that cycle. For this purpose 
it assumed a greater mean lunar standard than that which 
entered the Octaéteric cycle, and consequently a greater 
solar standard also, in the sense of the mean Julian one at 
least—which, as we have seen, was the proper solar standard 
of the Octaéteric cycle. The result of the combination of 
the two in a Period of this kind, and of the practical working 
of two such systems of time in conjunction, was necessarily 
this, of a very great degree of exactness in the reckoning of 
the mean lunar momenta, and a proportional inexactness in 
that of the solar. And yet, it is easy to see, even in this 
case, what the final end of the Period must have been; and of 
the two elements which entered it, the lunar and the solar 
respectively, which must have been principally regarded, and 
have given the law to the other. 


Section VJ.—On the technical structure of the Lunesolar 
Period of 59 years. 


On this principle, if the epoch of a cycle of this kind, ina 
given instance, was assumed Jan. 7, B.C. 542, at the end of 
one Period of the Cycle it ought to be found Jan. 14, B. C. 
483, and so on, perpetually. Let us then see in what manner 
this might be brought about, so that the Period itself should 
contain nevertheless neither more nor less than 21,557 days 
and nights, nor than 59 x 124 22, or 730 lunations. 
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Scheme of the Period, adapted to the Epoch of Jan. 7, B. C. 542. 
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Section VII.—Obdservations on the above Scheme, and 
explanations of tt. 


i. It is evident that the march of the lunar dates in this 
Scheme is precisely the same as that in the double octaéteris, 
or Hekkaidecaéteris—two days higher at the end of the first 

ots 
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eight years, and one day more, at the end of the next, and 
so on; or three days every sixteen years. 

ii. It is evident that it contains just the same number of 
days, 21,557, the same number of common (708), and the 
same number of intercalary, months, 22, (730 of both kinds 
in all,) which entered the Period of Ginopides. 

iil. With regard to the details of the Scheme; though in 
this respect there might have been room a priori for a variety 
of arrangements, without any difference in the general re- 
sults; we have seen reason to conclude, that the positive rule 
in the Calendar of Platewa, (and very probably in that of 
(Enopides also,) was to give two days more than the number 
which entered the cycle of eight years, (2922,) to each of the 
odd cycles, (the first, the third, the fifth, and the seventh,) 
all through the Period, and one day more to each of the even 
ones, the second, the fourth, and the sixth; and that these 
supernumerary days were the eleven intercalary days, neces- 
sary, as we have seen, to make up the number of days in the 
Lunar Period of the Cycle to the same amount as that in the 
Solar, 21,557 in both alike. 

iv. These intercalary days, in the odd cycles, were inserted 
at the end of the fourth and the eighth years, respectively, 
and in the even cycles at the end of the eighth; and very 
probably in each case, by making the last month of the year 
but one a month of 30 days, instead of one of 29. We 
have marked the years, which were thus increased by a day, 
through the whole of the Period, with an asterisk on the left. 
It will be seen that if they had been inserted every four 
years, they would occur fourteen times in every Period; and 
that these fourteen times would be the fourteen cycles of the 
Julian leap-year, reckoned successively in such a period as 
that of 59 years, as far and as long as it entered it. And 
the reader will not fail to see that between these fourteen 
cycles of the Julian leap-year, in one of these Periods, and 
the fourteen Deedala minora, celebrated in the course of it 
also, there would be a priori a very close resemblance. 

v. The intercalary rule of this cycle appears to have been 
precisely the same as that of the Octaéteric, through one cycle 
of eight years after another, from the beginning to the end 
of the Period. The peculiarity therefore of the intercalary 
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rule of the Period related to the extra days, and the times 
and places of their insertion, and nothing else; and that it 
has been rightly assumed in this respect, may be inferred 
even from the misinformation which Pausanias appears to 
have received on the spot, concerning the cycle of the greater 
Deedala, as one of seven years. The foundation of this mis- 
take is discoverable in the ambiguity of the term Aavéada, 
applicable alike to both the greater and the lesser ceremony ; 
and in the fact that there was in reality a greater cycle even 
of the lesser Deedala. 

For let it be assumed that the rule was to celebrate four- 
teen of the lesser Dedala in one cycle of the greater; each 
of them four years asunder. ‘The first would be celebrated 
at the end of the fourth year of the Period; the fourteenth 
at the end of the fifty-sixth: and between the Jast instance of 
this kind in the fifty-sixth year of one Period, and the first 
in the fourth of the next, the interval would be just seven 
years. So that there must have been at stated times a cycle 
of the lesser Deedala of seven years in length, as well as at 
other times and ordinarily one of four: and Pausanias’ in- 
formation, as restricted to that particular case, might have 
been true, and yet, as he himself appears to have suspected, 
mistaken, if understood of the rule of these Dedala in ge- 
neral. It is capable also of being proved, as we hope to see 
by and by, that Pausanias was at Platza, and received this 
information there, just three years after the beginning of one 
of the Periods of the greater Dedala, and therefore just six 
years since the last occasion of the lesser. 





CHAPTER II. 


Suction I.—On the connection of the Cycle of the Platean 
Dedala, as bearing date from the Correction of their Calen- 
dar, with an older Cycle of the same kind. 


We have hitherto reasoned on the hypothesis that the 
motive to the Lunar Correction of the Plataeans, and in par- 
ticular to the choice of their lunar and solar cycle, was the 
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publication of the 59 years’ period of (Hnopides; and it must 
be admitted that such an assumption a priori is not impro- 
bable, if he was actually the author of a lunesolar cycle of 
that kind, and had actually set it up at Olympia before B.C. 
542, And yet the mere circumstance of the publication of 
such a cycle can scarcely be considered sufficient to explain 
the fact of its having been adopted by the Plateeans, without 
something else to account for it also. We should be much 
at a loss to conjecture what influence Cinopides of Chios 
could have had at Platea, that his cycle should have been 
preferred there to that of Solon; or that his authority should 
have been greater ¢here than at Olympia. The Eleans had 
- declined to receive his cycle for the regulation of the Olympic 
Games; and that must have tended to bring it into discredit, 
rather than favour, with the rest of the Greeks. And as the 
corrections of the preexisting solar calendar, which had yet 
taken place, or were still taking place, were simply the Octa- 
&teric, (the best adapted of all for the combination of lunar 
with solar, in the sense of Julian, time perpetually,) we must 
conclude that, if the Plateeans adopted so very different a 
cycle for the regulation of their own Lunar Correction in 
particular, either they were actuated by no better motive 
than a desire to differ from their contemporaries, or they had 
some reason for what they did, peculiar to themselves, and 
competent to account for it, without exposing their conduct 
to a wrong construction. 

And here the curious and interesting fable, which we be- 
gan with producing, comes in very opportunely to clear up 
the history of this Platzean Correction, and why it should 
exhibit so remarkable a contrast, to that of the rest of the 
Greeks both before and after the same point of time. It 
was not adopted from any affectation of singularity, or from 
any spirit of contradiction. The Platzeans it seems had an 
observance of their own, much older than this correction, 
B.C. 542; and a Cycle by which it was regulated, and a tra- 
ditionary explanation of its origin—both still in existence at 
this very time. It requires only the knowledge of one more 
fact, (viz. that the proper Period of this more ancient Cycle 
was this Period of 59 years, and that this epoch of their 
lunar correction itself, B.C. 542, was the epoch of one of 
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these Periods also,) to discover at once why it was that they 
deliberately preferred the lunzsolar period of Ginopides to 
the octaéteric one of Solon. It was purely and solely for the 
sake of this preexisting observance of their own, called the 
Deedala; so venerable in itself for its antiquity, and so inter- 
esting to them in particular from its traditionary connection 
with their own early history. 

And this being the case; whatsoever might have been 
intended by the institution itself at first, yet, if it had only 
continued to be observed according to its proper cycle, down 
to B.C. 542, that coincidence alone would be competent to 
account for the peculiar rule of the Plateean correction ; 
though nothing more might have been remembered among 
them of the first origin, or of the final end, of the observance 
itself. The cycle of the Dedala de facto, B.C. 542, would 
explain the choice of the cycle of the Plateean correction, 
B.C. 542 also, though nothing had still been known of the 
true nature and meaning of the institution of the Deedala. 

And yet there is no difficulty in divining this from the 
fable, which, as we have seen, must have been handed down 
along with the institution, and must have been still remem- 
bered as long as the Deedala were still observed; and for 
ought we know to the contrary, might have been just as intel- 
ligible all along to the contemporaries of the observance them- 
selves. We have two accounts of this fable, one by Plutarch, 
the other by Pausanias; between which there is a substantial 
agreement—Plutarch’s being only more concise than Pausa- 
nias’: and yet there is also a disagreement in some of the 
circumstances of the story in each} and Plutarch’s, shorter 
as it is than that of Pausanias, supplies some things not 
found in his, yet of material importance to the explanation 
of the fable itself. 

If however there had been more difference than there 
really is between these accounts, we should have been bound 
to defer to the authority of Plutarch, rather than to that of 
Pausanias, both because he was older than Pausanias, and a 
native of Beotia, and the more likely of the two to be well 
acquainted with the ancient usages and traditions of his own 
country ; and in particular, because he wrote expressly on 
this subject of the Deedala of Plateea. The differences between 
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them notwithstanding affect nothing which concerns the real 
meaning of the fable itself; and laying both together, and 
confining ourselves to those circumstances in which they 
agree, we cannot hesitate to infer from them that the whole 
of this fable, in the form in which it is recorded above, and in 
which it appears to have descended to posterity, could not 
possibly have been anything but an ingenious allegory. the 
subject of which was a lunar and solar period, combining 
the lunar and solar momenta in a certain relation to 
each other perpetually. The Zeus of this fable was the 
sun, and the Hera was the moon; the quarrel between them, 
and the temporary divorce of one from the other, was no- 
thing more nor less than the separate decursus of two such 
dissimilar motions as that of the sun, and that of the moon, 
respectively, even in a common cycle; by virtue of which they 
begin to diverge from each other, as soon as they begin to 
proceed together: and the reconciliation and reunion of the 
Zeus and the Hera of the story at last, were simply the return 
of both these momenta, at the end of the period, and by vir- 
tue of the decursus of the period itself, to the relations which 
existed between them at first—the relations of origination. 

It appears too that according to the ritual of the greater 
Deedala, handed down, no doubt, and observed from the first, 
one of the most distinctive of its ceremonies was the sacrifice 
of a bull to Zeus, and that of a cow to Hera. The bull and 
the cow were the types of the parties in the marriage union; 
and the stated and regular conjunction of both on these oc- 
casions, was only another mode of intimating the relation of 
the ceremony itself to the mystical union, and as it were 
marriage, of the two principles of solar and lunar time, re- 
spectively; one of them represented by the Zeus of the fable 
as the sun, and the other by the Hera as the moon, at the 
beginning of every fresh cycle. Seneca Tragoedus ushers in 
the marriage solemnities of Jason and Creiisa, in his Medea, 
with the same typical sacrifice—- 

Primus sceptriferis colla Tonantibus 
Taurus celsa ferat tergore candido, 


Lucinam nivei femina corporis 
Intentata jugo placet {— 


f Verse 59, 
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And as Varro informs us, in the ceremony of the foundation 
of cities, according to the ritual books of the Etrurians, the 
line of the walls was to be marked out with a plough, drawn 
by a bull and a cow yoked together, as the symbol of the 
two sexes; out of the union of which in marriage, communities 
and cities themselves are ultimately formed. The idea of 
the conjunction of solar and lunar time as that of a kind of 
marriage between the sun and the moon, was a natural one; 
and seems to have occurred to men as early as the idea of the 
solar and lunar calendar itself. Hence it is that the odvodor, 
or beginnings of the lunar months, in the Greek calendar of 
antiquity, are spoken of as a kind of @eoyayiah; and the tepds 
yaos, explained by Hesychius, of ‘Eopri) Avds cal “Hpas, in its 
first intention was this mystical union of the sun and the 
moon at the conjunction *, 


* A fragment of one of the plays of Menander has been quoted by 
Athenzus, vi. 42, in which there is an allusion to this ‘Tepos yapos. Me- 
nander, "Ev Mé6n. 

’Epe yap dcérpier 6 
kopwyoraros avopav Xaipedar, iepov yapov 
pdokwy romoew Oevtépay pet eixkada 
ka’ avrov, iva tH tetpadi Seumvy map érépors* 
Ta THs Oeod yap Tavrayas exew Kadas. 

The construction in this passage in the second and third line is, pdoxav 
momoew Sevrépav per cixdda iepdv yduov, saying or averring he would 
make the 22nd an fepds ydauos. But as to the meaning of the allusion, 
probably it has never yet been properly understood. This Cherephon 
was a real character, a celebrated parasite, a contemporary both of Diphi- 
lus’ and Menander’s, one of whose epistles, describing a supper at which 
he had been present, to an acquaintance of his, another well-known para- 
site, KopySiev, had been preserved by Callimachus. It appears, he was 
going to keep the 22nd of the month as an fepds ydpos, by himself, in order 
that he might be free to keep it on the 24th, along with others; from which 
we may infer that the fepds yduos was something which had a stated date 
in the calendar, and that date at this time was the 24th of the month. And 
though this implies that if Cherephon was professing to keep it by him- 
self on the 22nd, he was about to anticipate it two days before its time, 
that did not signify. For his icpds yduos, one day was as good as an- 


other— 
Ta rns Geod yap mavraxas exe Kaas. 


8 Cf. our Origines Kalendarie Italice, ii. 609-613. h Cf. Proclus, ad 
Hesiod. Opera et Dies, 780. 
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If he thought of the goddess on the 22nd, he might think of himself on 
the 24th. 

It may reasonably be supposed this icpds ydzos was the mystical union 
of lunar and solar time at the ovvodos, vounvia, syzygy, or conjunction ; 
and that by the goddess, alluded to in the last line, we are probably to 
understand the moon. It will follow however, on this assumption, that 
the new moon must have been falling on the 24th of the month. And 
though that might have been a very conceivable coincidence, under the old 
octaéteric cycle, it would not be conceivable of the Metonic—which was 
the cycle in use in the time of Menander—at Athens at least. But the 
scene of this play, the Mé@n, might not have been laid at Athens, but 
somewhere else, where the octaéteric cycle might still be in use. Or even 
if laid at Athens, it might have belonged to a time when the old calendar 
alone could have been supposed to be still in use, and such a supposi- 
tion as this of the new moon’s falling on the 24th of the month would have 
been very admissible. 

This coincidence begins to take place in the 121st year of the proper 
period of the octaéteric cycle. ‘The second period of the old octaéteric 
cycle, at Athens, bore date B.C. 432, and the r21st year of that period, 
if it had continued in use so long, would have borne date B. C. 312—and 
from B. C. 312—B. C. 304, the new moons would have exhibited the phe- 
nomenon in question, of falling on the 24th of the calendar month. ‘That 
Menander was living, and flourishing, and writing his plays at this time 
(though it is known that he died prematurely, at a comparatively early 
time of life, having been drowned while bathing in the harbour of the 
Pireeus,) may be shewn as follows. 

Corpus Inscript. iii. 837, an inscription occurs, No. 6084, Rome : 
Meévavdpos Atomeibovs Kyndiceds eyervnOn emi dpxovros Zwavyévous, eTedEv- 
Tnoev erav v' Kal 9’ emi Gpyovtos PiNimmov, kata 70 f’ kal N’ Eros rjs Irode- 
palov Tov Swripos Baoweias. Cf. A. Gellius, xvii. 4: Ex Apollodoro: 


Knyguoreds Sv €k re AcorreiOous tarpos 
Mpos Tolow ExaToy TEvTE ypawas Opapyata 
> fe , ‘ Lal a, A 

e&eimre TevTnKovTa Kal Ovow €Tav. 


Cf. also the Auctor Anonymus, De Comeedia (Scholia on Aristophanes, ii. 
pag. 25. 1. 21 sq.) 

Sosigenes was archon, Period ii. 15, Hecatombeon 1, July 12, B.C. 342 
—Period ii. 16, Hecatombzon 1, June 30, B.C. 341. 

Philippus was archon Period ii. 65, Hecatombzon 1, July 1, B.C. 292— 
Period ii. 66, Hecatombzon 1, July 19, B.C. 291. 

The epoch of the reign of Ptolemy Soter may be assumed July 19, B.C. 
323—and that of his 32nd year, July 19, B.C. 292. 

To bring out the synchronisms therefore, affirmed in the inscription, it 
is necessary to suppose that Menander was born between July 12 and 18, 
B.C. 342, in the year of Sosigenes, inewnte, and must have died between 
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We cannot therefore hesitate to conclude that the fable in 
question was never anything but an allegory, purposely in- 
vented to disguise, and yet to represent, the decursus of solar 
and lunar time in a cycle of a certain kind, whereby, though 
coincident at first, and setting out together from one and the 
same epoch, they necessarily began to differ as soon as they 
began to proceed together; and yet by virtue of the law of 
the cycle, were brought round, in the course of its proper 
period, to the same state of relation to each other as at first. 
And though such a fiction, so circumstantiated and so repre- 
sented, per se and a priori, must have been equally applicable 
to any lunar and solar cycle whatsoever, yet, taken in this in- 
stance along with the tradition, which connected the origin 
of the Dedala with this fable also, and interpreted by the 
cyclical rule of the Dedala, it can leave no doubt that it 
could have been intended, in this particular instance, of no 
lunar and solar cycle but that of the period cf 59 years. 

If then the Deedala at Plateza, and among the neighbouring 
communities, were as old as this fable, or if this fable was as 
old among them as the Deedala, the 59 years’ period must 
have been as old among them also as both. It is self-evident 
that before such a fable could have been conceived and pro- 
posed, the 59 years’ period must have been conceived and 
made public also; or that both must have come into existence 
together. It is consequently manifest that, could we deter- 
mine the antiquity of either, we should determine, or at least 
approximate to, that of the other. And that being the case, 
we shall begin with inquiring into the probable antiquity of 
the fable. With respect to which, it is a fortunate coinci- 
dence that, though testimony ad extra, which might have 
determined this point at once, is entirely wanting, yet the 


July 12 and 19, B.C. 291, in the year of Philippus, ewewnte, and in the 
32nd of Ptolemy Soter, exeunte, B. C. 291 also. 

If we may suppose him to have been actually born July 13, B.C. 342, 
and actually to have died July 18, B.C. 291, all these synchronisms would 
have held good, and his age at the time of his death would have been 51 
years five days exactly; which might be reckoned 52 years, particularly 
if numbered by archons, from Sosigenes, the archon under whom he was 
born, as the first, to Philippus, the archon under whom he died, as the 
fifty-second. 
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circumstances of the fable, if they have been handed down 
correctly, themselves are such as enable us to say before 
what time it could not have been invented, and possibly to 
discover the very time when it actually was so. 


Section II.—On the antiquity of the Fable of the Dedala, or 
the earliest date after which it might have been invented. 


For example, it appears from this fable that whensoever it 
was invented, and whosoever was the author of it, he was 
already acquainted with the names of Zeus and Hera: and 
with both, as the Zeus and the Hera of the classical Olympus, 
that is, the Zeus and the Hera of Minos. And what is more, 
that the true meaning and import of each of these names was 
better known to him than to any of the Greeks of later 
times ; viz. that they were the types and impersonations of 
the sun and the moon, and that their supposed relation to 
each other as husband and wife, was only the conjunction of 
solar and lunar time in a certain kind of cycle. If so, the 
author of this fable could not have been older than Minos, 
nor the invention of the fable prior to B.C. 1260. 

Again, it is almost superfluous to observe that the very 
conception of such a fable presupposes a clear idea of the 
lunar and solar cycle of 59 years; and that a clear idea of 
that cycle presupposes an equally clear and distinct idea of 
the octaéteric cycle, on which this of 59 years was founded. 
We may argue then, as before, that the invention of the fable 
could not have been older than the first introduction of the 
octaéeteric cycle; and this argument too, though distinct 
from the former, and founded on a different matter of fact, 
(the essential relation of the cycle of 59 years to that of 8 
years, a totally different thing from the relation of the Zeus 
and the Hera of this fable to the Zeus and the Hera of 
Minos,) will conspire with that, to determine the earliest pos- 
sible time of the invention of the fable, to B. C. 1260. 

Again, it appears from the traditionary account of the cir- 
cumstances of the fable, that the images of wood, which made 
so characteristic a part of it, were called Aaiéada. The cere- 
mony itself seems never to have been known by any name 
but this of the Aaidada; nor this name to have been derived 
from any of its circumstances but these images of wood, 
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which cut so conspicuous a figure in it. Now this name of 
the ceremony connects it with that of Aaidados, the first 
statuary or carver, of whom mention is made in Grecian anti- 
quity ; and on this principle, the institution of the Aaidada 
could not have been older than the time of Dedalus. If 
these Aaféada were really so called after Deedalus, nothing of 
that kind could have been so contrived and so named, for 
this particular ceremony, before the time of Dedalus. And 
though Pausanias seemed to be of opinion that Deedalus took 
his name from these Aafdada, and not these Aaidada theirs 
from Deedalus, there can be no question that, as the explana- 
tion of the name in this particular instance, the truth must 
have been just the reverse; these images, used in the cere- 
mony of the Aaddada, were so called after Dedalus. The 
name of Aaidados, in the sense of HorxiAos, might have been 
older in the Greek language than Dedalus, and Deedalus 
himself might have been so called because he was the maker 
of daidada. But the Aaidadra of the fable were images of 
wood; and images of wood were that kind of production of 
the art of the statuary for which, and which alone, so far as 
we know, Deedalus was famous, both among his countrymen 
and with posterity. The name of Aaidada consequently, in 
this limited sense, of curiously wrought images of wood, could 
not have been older than the time of Deedalus, and must 
have been first given to the productions of the art of Deedalus. 
The time of Dedalus therefore is one among the other crite- 
rions of the time of the fable; and it is very necessary, at 
this particular stage of our inquiries into its probable date, 
that we should endeavour to fix, if possible, the limits of 
that time. And for this purpose we must begin with col- 
lecting some of the testimonies of antiquity to the personal 
history of Dedalus. 


Section IfI.—On the personal history of Dedalus. 
Testimonies. 

i. Aafdados iv TO pev yévos ’AOnvaios, eis tav “Epexdedov 

> , Lo X\ eX / na > / na 9 
ovopafouevos’ nv yap vios Mntiwvos, tov EvraAapov, tod Epe- 
X9€ws* Pvoet 5 TOAD Tods GAXovs Amavtas dTEpaipwv efijAwoe TA TE 
MEpl THY TEKTOVIKIY TEXVHV, Kal THY TOV ayadpaTwV KaTacKEUAV 

\ ¢ c XN XN , lal an vA 
kal AWovpylav. edpeTns 6€ yevowevos ToOAAGY TOV oUVEpyobrTwY 
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els THY TEXVNY, KaTecKEvacvEY Epya Oavpaéueva KaTa TOAAOS 
TOTOvs THs Olkovpevns. Kata dé THY TOV ayadpdrov KaTacKEevnY 
TocovT® TOV Anavtov avOpdrov SinveyKev, BOTE TOUS pEeTAyEVE- 
atépovs pv0ordoynoa Tept adbtod, didte Ta KaTacKevatomeva TOV 
ayaAuat@ov duowrata Tois euytyos tbmapyew* BdA€TEW TE yap 
abra kal Tepimareiv im Ori bé exwveiro Kal mpotee doviy (ra Aa- 
dddov Epya) adtds te Evpimlins év Etpucbe? A€yer 
Ov €or, @ yepate, pr Selons Trade. 
Tra AatOddeva wavta KweiaGat Sokei, 
Bree: 7 ayddpad &0 avnp keivos codes. 
Kal Kparivos év Opdrrais, Mavi caxov «, 7. d...Kab TAdtov: 
Odros tis ef; Néye Tay" Ti oLyas; ovK Epes 
‘Eppijs €yoye Aadddov, poviv exor, 
Evdwos Badifav aditoudras €dndAvba K— 
"El rov Aaidadrov 4 dvadopd: rept ob Depexdvdns yolv otro’ 
Myrtive b€ To ’EpexOéos kal “Idivdn ylverat Aaldadros, ad’ ob 6 
djpos Kadetrar Aadadisar “AOnvnotl—Aaidadros 6 Edaaddpov kat 
Ppacipndys, dyadpatorouds apiotos ™"—O 8 Eimaddyov Aaldados 
vios Kat ris *AAKiaans"—According to Plutarch °, the name 
of the mother of Dedalus was Merope, daughter of Ere- 
chtheus. 
il. “O & ody Aaidadros, kara tHv didorexvlay Oavpatdsuevos, 
+ b) = , A oN , \ , Wa 
epuyev €x TIS TaTpiOos, KaTadiKaocbels emt Hove bia ToLavras airias. 
THs adeAdijs ToU AaiddAov yevdpevos vids Tadas éeraidevero Tapa 
Aaidarw, rails av Thy jAtKkiav’ edpvécrepos 8 dv tod SidacKddov, 
TOV TE KEPAPEUTLKOV TpOXOY EUpE, Kal TLayove TEpLTYXOY SpeEws, Kal 
tatty Evdlpiov puKxpov diarpicas, euipnoato tiv tpax’TyTa Tov 
dddvTwv. didTEp KaTAaTKEVaTdmEvos ek oLdIjpov Tplova, Kat da Tov- 
/ BS Pl ~ + t vA By) bY 
Tov mpi{wv THY Ev Tois Epyois Evdwyv VAnv, eoker e’xpnoTov 
edpnkevar Meéya Tpos TI TekToviKyY TExVNV. Gpolws dé Kal Tov Tép- 
Lea lsd A / / > / f 
voV Evpov, Kal ETeEpa Ta didoTExVy pata, ddfav annveyKaTo peya- 
Anv. 6 6€ Aaidadros POovijcas TO Taidl...tdv maida edordopdvyce... 
\ XN \ \ is | lal 3 lal , XA 
Katnyopndels b€ Kal KaTadikacbels b70 TGV ’ApeotayitGy dodvov, Td 


e 


X\ a ” yy na x XN >? \ 7 b] 
Mev Tp@Tov epvyev Els TiVa TGV Kata THY “ATTiKyy SHpov, ev w 


t 


na > y las 
Tovs KaTolKovvTas am exetvov Aadadldas mpooayopevOjvar P—Mera 


1 Diodor. Sic. iv. 76. m Scholia in Platon. 413. in Rem- 
* Scholia in Hecubam, 821. Aadd- publ. vii. 354. 14. 

Aov réxvaion. n Tzetzes, Chilias, i. 490. Histor. 19. 
! Scholia in Gidip. Colon. 472. ’Av- © Theseus, xix. 


dpds ebxeipos. P Diodorus, iv. 76. 
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\ a X > \ / \ X \ 3 a / Me 

d€ Tadra diadpas eis THY Kpyrnv, kal bua ti ev TH TEXVY Oogav 
Oavpatopnevos, didos eyévero Mivwos trod BaoiWéws I—HTlepl tips 
’Opéarou kpicews ev “Apel may ioropet cat “EAAdviKos, Tatra 
ypapwv: Tots €k Aaxedaipovos €\Oovou kK ,T.A. peta 6€ THY Aadd- 
Aov dixyv, GdeApidobv Tov Tadov aroxteivaytos boddevTt Oavato, 
Kal puydvtos diknv, tpiol yeveais Varepov attn 7 Tuvdapis KAvta- 

/ ? / 2) , \ ie 7/ Ne) / 
vnotpa Ayayepvova atokteivaca «,T.A."— lovtay 6€ AOnvnow 
és THY akpoToALy A770 Tod Oedtpov, TéOamTa Kddws (Tddws). Tobrov 
tov Kddwy adedpas maida ovta Kal tis TExVNS pabynTHV ovetoas 
, 3 / yi a , Xoo pa fe b) , 

Aaidados és Kpitnv edvye’ xpovm 6€ totrepop és Sixedlav Exdidpa- 
oxet Tapa Koéxadov «,t.A.8—Karteckevacer 0@ adrov (scil. rov 
AaBipirOov) Aaiéados, 6 Eizaddyov mais tod Myriovos Kal ’Ad- 
KinTNS. OUTOS 7V apXITEKTWL' GpLoTos, Kal TPATOS ayaApdtwv evpe- 
THs. ovtos €&€ ’AOnvaev Epuyev, amd THs AkpoTOAEws Badov Tov THs 
adeApis [le€pduxos vidv Taro, padntiy dvra, defoas pr bia THY 
evputay adtrov brepBddn’ oiaydva yap opews evpav EdAov eTTOV 
BA / XN nN lal \ > i) “4 / 

Empire. PwpadEevtos O€ TOU VvEexpov, KpLOels Ev Apelw Tayw, KaTabe- 
kaodels mpos Mivwa epvye t— 


Hunc miseri tumulo ponentem corpora nati 
Garrula ramosa prospexit ab ilice perdix ; 

Et plausit pennis, testataque gaudia cantu est : 
Unica tune volucris, nee visa prioribus annis, 
Factaque nuper avis, longum tibi, Dedale, crimen. 
Namque huic tradiderat, fatorum ignara, docendam 
Progeniem germana suam, natalibus actis 

Bis puerum senis, animi ad precepta rapacis. 

Ile etiam medio spinas in pisce notatas 

Traxit in exemplum: ferroque incidit acuto 
Perpetuos dentes, et serre reperit usum. 

Primus et ex uno duo ferrea brachia nodo 

Vinxit, ut, equali spatio distantibus illis, 

Altera pars staret, pars altera duceret orbem. 
Deedalus invidit, sacraque ex arce Minerve 
Precipitem mittit, lapsum mentitus. At illum, 
Que favet ingeniis, excepit Pallas, avemque 
Reddidit, et medio velavit in aére pennis. 

Sed vigor ingenii quondam velocis in alas 

Inque pedes abiit: nomen, quod et ante, remansit Y. 


4 Diodorus, iv. 77. t Apollodorus, iii. xv. oe 
r Scholia ad Orestem, 1645. "EvOévde v Ovid, Metam. viii. 236. De De- 
” eADdY. dalo Icarum sepeliente. 


s Pausanias, i. xxi. 6. 
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Deedalus, Euphemi (Eupalami) filius... ob id scelus in exsi- 
lium ab Athenis Cretam ad regem Minoem abiit *. 

ii. “H 6€ dfaita  év Kydoow Amdddrw Tapa Mive ovpBaca 
= RES. / , ta \ nf pA ‘ LA / 
em paxpotepov, Oofav tots Kpyot kat ént fodvwv Toujoer Kare- 
oxevace Y—To dé Edavov (a statue of Hercules at Thebes) 76 
3 _ Coe a > / 7 \ b) fe 
apxatov OnBatoi re eivar Aaiddhov vevopuixact, Kal adT@ fou Tap- 
/ x e a Dawe eh, Ts ce / I 
torato €xelv ovTw. TotTov aveOnKkev atTos, ws Aé€yerat, Aalda- 

3 / > / / € / X v b) Fs 

dos, ExTivoy evepyecias xapu'. ivika yap epevyev éx Kpyrns, 

a > ! Sees \ 94 NU See? t z . 
TAota ov peyada avT@ Kal TO TaLdl "Ikapw ToinTdpevos2 kK, T. A. 
—Aatdddov dé rév epywv d00 pev taita éotiv év Bowwrols, ‘Hpa- 
KAjs Te €v OnBass, kal Tapa AcBadedaw 6 Tpopdrios®: tocatra 
d€ Erepa Edava év Kprrn, Bpiropaptis én ’Ododvtt, Kal ’AOnva 

~ / x x n > 9S 3 4, av na 
mapa Kvaootos ... mapa 5€ Tavita ovK oida dadAoLTa 6vTAa TOV 
Aadddov >, 

iv. ... Tov ody Aaldadov, tvOdpevov tiv aredhv tod Mive ... 
act poBnbévra tHv dpynv Tod Baoiréws, ex THs Kphrns exmAedoae 
... THS LiKeAlas Tpos X@pav, is Bacirevovta Kdxadov dvadaBeiv 
tov Aatdadov, kat 61d tip edpviay kal dd£av Toujcacbar pirov 
emt metov °—Mivas b& 6 TOv Kpntév Bacwreds ... TvOduEvos THY 
Aatdddrov dvyqv els tiv Suixedlav, éyvw orparevew em aidtov. 

/ Ls ia ‘\ >) /, 3 y 3 
Tapackevacapevos O€ dvVvautY VvavTiKijy a&idAoyor, e€énAevoev ek 
Tis Kpytns, kat katnpe ths "Axpayavtivns eis tHv an’ éxelvov 
Mivwav Kadovpévny ... kal meuas ayyédovs mpds Kdxadov tov 
Baowrea, e€jrer tov Aaldadrov eis tyswptav. 6 d& Kéxados.... 
Tov Miva drepOerpe I—Tedos be emieuevos (6 Mivas) TH LeKeAla 
tov Biov étehedtnoev exel mepl Kdyuxov€—Obros 6 Sirus eorlv 
iruxtav kata Aaidadov, ddfns dé od« és Td ico Adixero. Aadddrw 
Bev yap yévous te ’AOjynow trhpxev civar tod BacwdiKod, TOV 

/ ; lal iN c na na , n / C/. . 
kadoupevoy Myrtiovidav, kat dyod tH téxvN Ths TAdVys TE elveKa 
\ n cr ‘ ¢ 
kal emt rais ovppopais émupavéarepos éyévero és dmavtas avOpa- 
3 / XN >) Lol ~ \ 3 / X yf 
Tous. amoKTEivas pev adeApys Tatda, kal emuotdpevos TA olKoL 

, ¢ , BS iF yo b) / \ 
vopia, ekovoiws Tapa Miva eduyev és Kpitny «, Tt. A. KaTayvo- 
aOeis 6 adixeiy bm TOS Miva... exdidpdower Te ex Kpijrns, Kat 
és “Ivvcov SuxehGv Tddw adixvetrar mapa Kdxadov: Kal tod€pov 


x Hyginus, Fabb. xxxix. Dedalus. és Tpodwriov. 
y Pausanias, viii. lili. 3. cf. ad i. b Pausanias, ix. x]. 2. 
xxvi. 5. De ’Evdoi@, a disciple of De- € Diodorus, iv. 77, et xii. 71. 
dalus. d Ibid. 79. 
Ze 0x1. 2 © Aristot. Politica, ii. 10. pag. 51, 7. 


@ Cf. Scholia in Nubes, 508. “Qomep 
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mapéoyxe Tois Suxedois airlay mpds tovs Kptras, ote e€attovvtos 
Mivo pi) mpdotto aitov 6 Kékados. Kab és Tocobto tnd ToD Kaxa- 
Aov tev Ovyatépwv eorovddcOn Kata Thy TéxVNnV, ws Kal BdvaTov 
tT@ Miva Bovrcioa tas yuvaikas és xdpw Aadddrov f—Oi dé Kal 
Aaidadov amodpavat Tyvikadra, Kal olkov 61a THY emLoTpaTelay TOV 
Kpyrév, kal drouias, és thy Sapdd petacxety TO Apioralm vopi- 
Covor. éxou 8 av Adyov ovdeva Adroveyn TH Kddpov cvvoixjoavre 
7@ Aptoraim, Aaidadov 7) atoukias 7) GAAov Tivos peTerxnKEevar’ 
ds HAtkiav Kata Oidizoda yv Bacirevovta év OnBars &—Deedali 
res: qui ostentabat simulacra facere mobilia &c. narrat au- 
tem (hc) Palephatus, sicut etiam quod quomodo cum filio 
suo Icaro navem conscendens fugerit Minoem .... avolasse 
creditum est —-Minos mare obtinebati—Minos, in Sicilia 
expeditionem constituens Deedalum, a _filiabus 
Cocali occiditur J. 
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Section 1V.—Remarks on the preceding testimonies. 


i. It is observable that in all the preceding accounts which 
say anything of the parentage of Dzedalus, he is represented 
as lineally descended from Erechtheus ; and excepting Plu- 
tarch’s, (which derives his descent from Erechtheus through 
Merope one of his daughters,) through a son of Hrechtheus 
called Metion or Metinus. This therefore may be considered 
a well authenticated fact in his persona! history ; that he was 
lineally descended from Erechtheus, the founder of Athens, 
and was as much a real person as Erechtheus himself. 

ii. It is observable also that some of these accounts speak 
of him as the grandson of Erechtheus, (through Metion his 
son) ; others as the great-grandson, through Eupalamus, the 
son of Metion. In like manner his mother’s name according 


f Pausanias, vii. iv. 4. 5. De Smilide 
AXgineta. 

& Ibid. x. xvii. 3. 

h Eusebius, Chron. Arm. Lat. ii. 
127. ad ann. 735. cf. Thes. Tempor. 
Jerome in Chron. ad ann. 738. 

i Tbid. ii. 129. ad ann. 764. cf. Je- 
rome ad ann. 765. 

j Ibid. ii. 133. ad ann. 813. cf. Je- 
rome in anno. cf. also, Herodotus, 
Polyhymnia, (vii.) 169-171: Diodo- 
rus, iv. 78, 79. 83: (cf. Plutarch, Mar- 
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to some was Phrasimede, according to others Alkippe; ac- 
cording to Plutarch, Merope. But, according to Pherekydes, 
the oldest of all these authorities, it was Iphinoé: Deedalus 
was the son of Metinus and Iphinoé, and Metinus was the 
son of Erechtheus. So that Deedalus, according to Phere- 
kydes, stood second in the line of descent from Erechtheus. 
And in that respect his genealogy would be both confirmed 
and illustrated by that of Menestheus, one generation 
younger than Deedalus, yet the third in descent from Erech- 
theus, as we saw supra, as he was the second. 

iii. With regard to the name of EvaaAapos, which, accord- 
ing to some of these authorities, was that of the father of 
Deedalus, and the insertion of which in his genealogy, would 
make him the great-grandson of Erechtheus, not the grand- 
son—it is a name @ priori obnoxious to suspicion ; for being 
compounded of ed and waddyy, its signification is that of the 
“ Skilful of palm or hand.” And it might have been pur- 
posely invented, to account for the manual skill and dexterity 
of Deedalus; as if so ingenious and dextrous an handicrafts- 
man as he was must have been the son of an equally ingeni- 
ous and skilful father. In Pausanias the form of the name 
is Iladaydev; but the meaning of the name is the same, 
whether IlaAauawv or Eizddapyos. This name therefore being 
expunged from the traditionary genealogy of Deedalus, it 
will follow that he must have been the grandson of Erech- 
theus, through Metion, Metines, or Metinus, one of his sons ; 
and Erechtheus having had many sons (three at least are 
mentioned by name, Ornis, Pandion, Metion) besides daugh- 
ters, and Metion not having been the oldest of his sons, if 
the acme of Erechtheus is assumed about B. C. 1342, the 
birth of Deedalus may be assumed as not earlier than 40 or 
50 years afterwards. 

iv. It may be taken for granted also, from the concurrence 
of testimony to that effect, that though Deedalus was born in 
Attica, (in the Athens of the time before Theseus,) and 
brought up there, yet early in life he must have become an 
exile from his native city. And as to the cause which led to 
this expatriation, it is attributed to the death of his sister’s 
son, and to his having been himself some way or other con- 


k Dissertation i. 33. 
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cerned in that event; and we owe so much deference to the 
common belief of antiquity on this point, as to conclude that 
it must have had a foundation in the matter of fact. But 
whether the instrumentality of Daedalus to the death of his 
nephew was criminal or venial, (that is, whether he was in- 
tentionally or accidentally the cause of his death,) may well 
be considered a doubtful point ; since, even if it was uninten- 
tional on his part, and he had been only accidentally the 
cause of it, yet such was the value still set on human life, on 
its own account, and such was the recognised rule and prin- 
ciple of these times, that even involuntary homicide could be 
expiated only by banishment. And as the penalty imposed 
on Dedalus, for the death of Talos, howsoever occasioned, 
went no further than banishment from Athens, we may 
reasonably perhaps conclude that the death itself was after 
all the effect of an accident—and that Deedalus had been 
only unintentionally concerned in it. 

v. It is agreed too, that after he left Athens, though he 
might have sojourned for a time elsewhere even in Attica, 
and left monuments of his skill as a worker or carver in 
wood, in various places, he ultimately retired to Crete, to the 
court of Minos, the wisest and greatest prince of his time, 
and the most liberal patron of such talents as those of Dx- 
dalus. And this may be considered the best authenticated 
fact in his history. The tradition and belief of all antiquity 
connected the Labyrinth in Crete, with the personal exist- 
ence and name of Deedalus, as in fact his work; and we have 
seen! that there is no good reason to call this tradition or 
this belief in question. This connection however, if founded 
on the matter of fact, is very important to the chronology of 
the life of Dedalus. For if he was really the architect of the 
Labyrinth, and the Labyrinth was really in existence B.C. 
1260, Deedalus must have come into Crete before B.C.1260; 
and if he was not more even than 30 years of age when he 
came into Crete, he could not have been born later than 
B.C. 1290; 52 years after the coming of Krechtheus into 
Attica, B.C. 1342. 

vi. And as the correction of Minos, and the history of the 
Labyrinth, and of the Minotaur, would thus prove that Deeda- 

1 Supra page 491 sqq. 
U G2 
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lus must have come into Crete before B.C. 1260; so does 
the history of the Aacpos, that he was still there as late as 
B.C. 1228: and whatsoever may be thought of the part as- 
signed to Deedalus in the popular version of this story, we 
have the testimony of Homer, that it was he who devised 
the nuptial dance for the marriage festivities of Ariadne and 
Theseus, and consequently that he was then still on good 
terms with Minos in Crete. We may rest assured therefore 
that if Deedalus was already in Crete by B.C. 1260, he could 
not yet have left it again by B.C. 1228; and that if he was 
not less than 30 B.C. 1260, he could not have been less than 
62 B.C. 1228. 

vii. With regard to the remainder of his personal history, 
like that of Minos his patron, in the form in which it has 
come down to us, it is full of improbable, not to say mmpos- 
sible, circumstances—but fortunately for our own purpose, 
we have nothing to do with either, later than the return of 
Theseus, B.C. 1227. We have already ascertained that the 
most probable date of the birth of Dedalus must have been 
sometime not long before B.C. 1290; and therefore the most 
probable date of his acme, B.C. 1260. If therefore the name 
of the Platzean Aaiéada was really derived from that of the 
productions of the manual skill of Dedalus, to which it was 
first given; the fable, explanatory of the origin of these Aai- 
dada, could not have been invented before B.C. 1260, but 
might have been any time between B.C. 1260 and B.C, 1227. 


Section V.—On the original institution of the Aatdara ; and 
whether connected at first with Platea, or with some other 
locality in Beotia. 


The Plateeans, like many others of the Greeks, laid claim 
to an high degree of antiquity. According to their own ac- 
count, they came into being directly after the flood of Deu- 
calion. Bovepals™. kpijvn év UAaratais, 7ris @vduaotat dre 
TIdAvBos é& “Apyous éxéxtice TlAatauds peta tov emt Aevxadtw- 
vos KataxAvopov, Boos ait@ youperns Kata Xpyopov, ds ToTE 
Kdduo. iv éxeioe xataxdWeioay TO Képatt Taraga Ti yhvy, Kal 
Kpjvnv avapavava, iv ard tod Képatos Tod Bods Boveepatda ka- 
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ActoOat. otra Ocav, ev Tois tTopvyjpact Tod a Airlov KadAwa- 
Xou' oitws Kat Lepijvos év rH emetowy Tov Pidwvos Tepi Lddcwv™ 
TToAvidos (d€) A€yer Tov ypnopdv—:Again, Elpéotov™* wéAts Boww- 
tlas* Ort KataxAvopod ToTE yevoyévov auveBy TEepi Bowwriav ToA- 
Aas Aipvas avadaviva. ot ody éyydpiow TAATats Kal KoTaLs Kal 
elpecia KEXpnuevor Tas Tpos GAAHAoUS eTYtElas emoLoOdVTO. eK 
TovTOU OY Tas TOAELS @VOpacaV’ ATO ev TOY TAaTGY LlAaTaLas, 
ano d€ Tov KaTOV Kézas' azo dé THs cipecias Eipéovov °. 

We refer to this traditionary explanation of the name of 
Platzea merely to shew, that in the claims to antiquity which 
the Plateans themselves advanced, they were not behind 
their neighbours. And yet it would be easy to prove from 
this fable itself, of the cow which served as the guide to the 
site of Platzea, that it could not have been older than the 
similar fable, relating to the foundation of Thebes, and the 
cow of Cadmus: and as even the coming of Cadmus into 
Beeotia was not earlier than B.C. 1347, and the fable relat- 
ing to the oracle, and to the cow which was to conduct him 
to the site of Thebes, was of yet later date, it is manifest 
that this Platzean fable of the same kind must have been 
later still. And the inference which we might draw from 
this fact, in reference to the present question of the origin 
and antiquity of the Deedala, would be this; That even 
though an institution of the Platzans, and intended for their 
observance from the first, it must have been considerably 
later than the time of Cadmus, and that of the foundation of 
Thebes, at least: i.e. than B.C. 1347. 

But it is very important to this question itself, that we 
should inquire in the first place, whether this institution was 
really intended for the Plateeans, and was really peculiar to 
the Platzeans at first or not. That it was so, in some sense 
or other, later down in its history, cannot be denied; but 
even that is no necessary proof that it must always have been 
so: especially, since even in these later times, when Platzea 
certainly gave the solemnity a name as something peculiar 
to itself, it appears nevertheless to have been regarded and 


n Tbid. page 304, II. than the war of Troy. 
° Hesychius, Kéans 70 aw, Ko- Of re TlAdtaiay €xov— 
mov? To dt katw, rAdTn. Homerre- Il. B. 504. cf. Eustathius, 267. 38-45: 


cognises the name of TIAdtaa, as older 268. 45: 269. 47: also, 89. 30-34. 
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treated by its neighbours and contemporaries, as something 
in which the whole Beeotian community had a common right 
and interest. 

Now it deserves by all means to be remarked that, accord- 
ing to the rule of the ceremony even in Pausanias’ time, 
though the conclusion of the whole took place on mount 
Kithzeron, which overhung Platzea; there was another lo- 
cality, between which and the solemnity there was a peculiar 
connection even in his time, and much more in former times: 
and that was the locality which furnished the materials of 
the Aafdada, or images of wood, burnt on mount Kitheeron at 
last. This locality was the dpupds, oak-thicket, or oak-forest, 
of Alaleomenz; and Alalcomenze was not less than 25 Ro- 
man miles distant from Platzea, even in a right line: 1.e. not 
less than a good day’s journey for any but an expeditious 
traveller on foot. 

The materials then for the Aaféada, instead of being sought 
for on the spot where they were to be set on fire at last, and 
where no doubt they might have been found without trouble 
or inconvenience in any abundance, were to be fetched from 
a distance of 25 miles at least. The mere statement of this 
fact, is sufficient to prove that even if that was the rule in 
Pausanias’ time, and had been long before; the ceremony 
could not have been instituted aé Plateea, nor for Plateea. 
It must have been instituted for some other quarter, more 
closely connected with the locality which supplied the Aaf- 
dada. And what could that be, but Alalcomene itself, 
which gave name to the dpypzos which furnished the Aafoada? 
the dpuucds of "AXaAxowevai. For what quarter could the Aai- 
dada, found and made in the woods of Alalcomene, have 
been intended, but Alaleomenze? And what could have 
been more reasonable and more consistent, as the prescrip- 
tive rule of the solemnity from the first, than that the Aaé- 
dada, made of the materials found in the woods of Alalco- 
mene, yet only in order to be burnt when made, should be 
burnt at Alalcomenz ? 

Here then we may direct the attention of the reader to an 
important circumstance of distinction in the two accounts of 
the fable, cited above; viz. that, in the scheme for the dis- 
covery of Hera, conceived and executed in the same manner 
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in general according to both, Zeus nevertheless, according 
to the account of Pausanias, acted under the advice and with 
the cooperation of Kithzron; according to that of Plutarch, 
at the suggestion and with the help of Alalecomenes. This 
distinction points at once to the difference between the ori- 
ginal rule of the Deedala, and that which was some time or 
other afterwards substituted for it. There is no reason to 
call in question the truth of Pausanias’ account of it, in his 
own time; and yet, as we before observed, Plutarch’s au- 
thority must be better than his, for the rule of former times. 
And forasmuch as it clearly appears even from the former 
that the celebration of the first Dedala on mount Kitheron 
was simply the consequence of this supposed origination of 
the whole contrivance with the impersonation of this moun- 
tain, the Kitheron, or sage of the fable; it is just as reason- 
ably to be inferred from the latter, that if the contrivance 
really originated with Alalcomenes, the memorial of the con- 
trivance ever after, in some manner or other, had more to do 
with Alalcomenes than with Kitheron. Now it is certain 
that, as there was a real person, according to this account of 
Plutarch, contemporary with the institution of the Aaidada, 
whom he calls ’AAaAkowevns, and a person of great antiquity 
too, (so much so that this account calls him ’AdaAKopévys, 6 
aiTéxOwv,) so it is certain there was a city in Beotia also, 
called ’AXaAkoweval, and of great antiquity likewise, which 
there is every reason to believe was founded by this ’Adad- 
kowévns, and took its name from him*. If this city therefore 


* ‘QO & "lorpos éxreOivar imdb Avtikdeias Odvacéa hyaiv, ev ’Aadkope- 
vais ts Bowwrias, 7 eorev tepa AOnvas 1—Atvo iepa év rais OnBats Wpurae TH 
’AOnva, To pev Oykalas 7 Se "Iopyvias’ of S€ ovT@, TO pev "Aadkopevias TO 
dé Kaduelas. tues d€ rov ths ANadkopevias ovK ey OnBats eivar, GAd’ ev 
kop 2—Steph. Byz. Aadkopenov" rds Bowwrias, dd Tod ’ANadkopeveos, 
ds kal iSpuce thy ’AOnvav ’Aadkopernida— Adadkouevai?...”Exer 3 ap- 
xaiov iepov “A@nvas opddpa Tipdpevor’ Kai act ye tiv Gedy yeyevna Oat €v- 
radda, kadrep kai tiv “Hpav ev” Apye... kal yap Kal dmdpOnros det duerede- 

€ , a , > Mist > > a , 4 > 2 $2, , 
cev 7 TOs OTE peyadn ovoa, oT ev evepKe’ Xopl@ Kemmevn, GAN’ Ev Tedio. 
rip d€ Ocdv ceRdiuevor Tavtes ameixovto maans Bias— Adadkopeval Oe Kap 
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was in being before, or at the time of, the institution of 
the Aaidada, and the ’AdaAKxouérys, who acts so important 
a part in the origination of the scheme and contrivance 
which led to the institution, was the founder of this city; 
no one can hesitate to infer that the Dedala must have 
been originally instituted for Alaleomene, and originally in- 
tended to be celebrated there. And we may go even further 
than this, on the strength of the same connection between 
the origin of the institution and Alalcomenes, and the rule of 
the institution and the woods of Alalcomene ; and infer that 


4 > - Y , cal A wy > > A c A” A Cal A , 4 
Mev €gTLv Ov peyahn’ Keitat de Gpous ovk aya indod TpOos TOLS Tooly Eaya- 
7 Le ‘ > nw 1 yy \ > 72) , > A > / 
ro.’ yeverOar Se aity TO dvopa perv amd AXaXkopevous avdpos avtéxOovos. 
umd rovtov Sé AOnvav Tpagdnvat Aéyovow 4— 


Ducit Ithonzos et Alaleomenzea Minervee 
Agmina °— 


These testimonies are sufficient to prove that both the Alalcomenz of 
Beeotia, and the Athena worshipped there, derived their name and existence 
from the Alalcomenes of still earlier Boeotian tradition; and therefore that 
he must have been the founder of the former, and the introducer of the 
worship of the latter. With respect to his antiquity—though ’Adadkopeval, 
as Strabo observes ®, was not mentioned by Homer in the catalogue of the 
ships, the name of the Alalcomenian Athena, derived from it, was men- 
tioned by him— 


Aovai pev Mevedd@ apnyoves eici Oedav, 
"Hon r ’Apyein kat’ AXadkopernis ’AOnvy 7— 


while, as to Alaleomenes or Alalcomeneus himself, he passed with poste- 
rity as 6 aitéxOev, and what is more, as the first man who ever appeared 
in Beeotia. In the Philosophumena ascribed to Origen, a fragment (sup- 
posed to be one of Pindar’s) has been recovered, in which he is thus 
described 8: Eire Bowwrois ’ANadkopeveds Umep Aipyns Knguoidos dvécye 
mpa@tos avOparar. 

It may well be supposed then that Beeotian tradition knew of few persons 
in early Beeotian history older than this Alalcomenes, and of few cities in 
Beeotia more ancient than this which derived its name from him. And yet 
it would not follow from that fact merely that he himself was older than 
Cadmus, or Alaleomene older than Thebes; or even than Erechtheus, by 
whom the name and worship of the Grecian Athena were first introduced 
into Greece. 


4 Pausanias, ix xxxiii. 4. 5 Statius, Thebais, vii. 330. 6 ix. 2. 268 b. 269 a. 
7 Iliad A, 7. cf. E. go8. 8 v. 7. 96. 83. 
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the founder of the institution himself was in all probability 
the founder of Alalcomene. 

We may therefore conclude that if the rule of the Deedala 
from the first connected the ceremony with the dpuycds of 
Alalcomenze—and the traditionary account of its origin con- 
nected it with Alalcomenes—and Beeotian tradition in general 
connected this Alalcomenes with the origin of society in 
Boeotia—and the local tradition of Alalcomenz in particular 
with the foundation of Alalcomenze—the real author of the 
institution of the Dedala was this Alalcomenes also; whose 
time, we have shewn, must have been such as the limits al- 
ready ascertained, for the earliest date of the institution itself, 
required. On this hypothesis every thing will be consistent. 
The ritual and details of the institution would naturally be 
accommodated in the first instance to the local circumstances 
of Alaleomene. It will no longer appear extraordinary that 
the dpusos of Alalcomenz, and that city, should have been 
designated to supply the materials of the Aa/éada, wanted on 
every occasion of the kind; and this having been the rule 
established at first, and observed accordingly long afterwards, 
and consecrated and confirmed by an uninterrupted prescrip- 
tion, it is very conceivable that whatsoever change might be 
made in the ceremony in any other respect, none would be 
made in that. 

There can be no doubt too that these Aaidada, thus sup- 
plied from the first by the woods in the neighbourhood of 
Alalcomenze, must have been offered and burnt at first in the 
neighbourhood of Alalecomenz also; and if in the course of 
time this part of the ceremony came to be transferred to the 
neighbourhood of Platzea, (as it must have done, in order to 
acquire the name of the Platean Aaédada,) it is not difficult 
to discover the probable reason of that change. The con- 
cluding part of the ceremony was uot only a sacrifice to Zeus, 
but a bonfire on the largest possible scale ; and for both these 
purposes, the highest ground which could be found would 
evidently be the best suited. The tops of mountains were 
eminently sacred to Zeus; and this bonfire or beacon, which 
concluded the ceremonies in honour of the Zeus of the Aat- 
dada, was intended to be visible far and near. There was no 
very high ground in the neighbourhood of Alalcomenz ; which 
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was situated itself at the foot of a small hill °, but in other 
respects in the midst of a flat or champaigne part of the 
country, stretching on the south-west side of the lake Copais 
as far as mount Libethrus, ten or fifteen miles distant. But 
behind Platza, and within a quarter of a mile of the city, was 
the highest ground in all Boeotia—the summits of mount 
Kitheron. And hence the rule of the Dedala of later times, 
the rule still existing in Pausanias’ time—partly the same as 
the original one, that the Aaféada should continue to be pre- 
pared, as before, in the woods of Alalcomene, and partly dif- 
ferent from it in the letter, though agreeable to it in the 
spirit, that they should be offered at last, and consumed, on 
the altar of Zeus, in the highest locality which could be found 
for the purpose: and consequently on the top of mount Ki- 
theron, behind Platza. 


Section VI.—On the lunar and solar standard respectively of 
the Cycle of 59 years; and on the natural Period of the 
amoxatdatacis in that Cycle. 


The standard of the mean synodic lunation, assumed in 
the lunar and solar cycle of 59 years, is the quotient of the 
number of mean solar days and nights, contained in the 
Period of the cycle, 21,557, divided by the number of mean 
lunar months contained in it also, 730; 29d. 12h. 43m. 
23-835,616 sec.P The standard of the mean solar year, 
assumed in it likewise, being 365 days 22, is 365d. 8h. 
56m. 56-949 sec. 

The latter of these is 2h. 56 m. 56-949 sec. greater than 
the standard of the mean Julian year, 365 d. 6h.; the former 
would be 38-717 sec. less than the mean lunar standard of 
the Hipparchean Period, which is the mean lunar standard 
of our Tables : 


d. Hy. foe sec, 
29 12 44 2:553 
—29 12 43 23°836 
38-717 
And 389-936 sec. less than the true mean standard of the 





° Strabo, ix. 2. 269: Pausanias, ix. xxxili. 4: Strabo describes this as the 
épos TtApwootov—which Pausanias distinguishes from it : ix. xxxiil, I. 
» Cf. our Fasti Catholici, i. 67. 
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epoch of the institution of the Dedala, assumed to have 
been the same in general as that of the correction of Minos, 
B. C. 1260: 





d. hy em: sec. 
Standard of B. C. 12604 oa vat 2p 124 ALL ange 
Standard of the 59 years’ cycle si On TR. 420 029-896 
Defect .. t 39-936 


It is manifest therefore, that for any point of time not 
many years later than B. C. 1260, the standard assumed in 
the 59 years’ cycle, though not strictly in accordance with 
the truth, could not have been materially different from it ; 
and from that fact we are justified in arguing that, if the 
cycle itself was originally conceived with a clear and distinct 
understanding of its nature, and of the manner in which the 
lunar and the solar element combined in it perpetually 
would be found to work together, it implies on the part of 
its author an high degree of knowledge of the relative pro- 
portions of lunar and solar time one to the other in general, 
and a very correct idea of the truth with respect to the 
moon in particular. And this must render it only so much 
the more unaccountable at first sight, that the solar stand- 
ard, combined with the lunar in the regular system of the 
Period, should have been comparatively so much in excess of 
the truth—so much, in fact, as to allow only of one or the 
other of two explanations of it, a priori—either that it must 
have been assumed in entire and total ignorance of the truth, 
or it must have been assumed on purpose. The first ques- 
tion for our consideration therefore.is, which of these is the 
more probable explanation ? 

In answer to this question, we observe, i. It is not con- 
ceivable that the author of this cycle could have kept so near 
to the truth in the assumed standard and measure of one of 
its elements, and have deviated so widely from it in that of 
the other, unless, for some particular reason, he had considered 
himself at liberty to adapt one of these standards to the other 
conventionally ; and consequently, if he assumed one of them 
true to nature, to assume the other possibly in excess of the 
truth, provided it was still in proportion to the former. 


a Supra, 406. 
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ii. The history of such cycles as these, and of the principles 
and assumptions on which they were constructed, tends to 
the inference that if correct ideas and apprehensions with re- 
spect to both these elements were not alike possest by their 
authors beforehand, exactness in the lunar was much later in 
being acquired than exactness in the solar; of which we 
cannot appeal to any better or more convincing proof than 
the Octaéteric cycle, of which this distinction was eminently 
characteristic, that the solar element assumed in it was 
strictly in accordance with the truth, the lunar was just as 
inconsistent with it. But in the instance which we are now 
considering this state of the case is reversed. A very exact 
and natural lunar element is found to be combined in the 
same cycle with an equally inexact solar one, considered per 
se, yet not out of proportion to the lunar, considered as 
purposely adapted to it. iii, The knowledge of the mean 
Julian year was so generally diffused at the time to which 
the first institution of the Deedala requires to be restricted, 
and there were so many Julian calendars actually in use, 
both in Egypt and elsewhere, in the time of the author of 
the institution, that to suppose him to have been a stranger 
to the principle of the Julian reckoning would be to suppose 
him ignorant of what was probably known to every well in- 
formed person of his time. For example, could the author 
of the 59 years’ cycle have been a Greek, and later than 
Krechtheus, and yet have known nothing of the Athenaic 
calendar of Erechtheus? or later than Eumolpus or Tripto- 
lemus, and yet have been ignorant of the Eleusinian calendar 
of the one, or the Thesmophorian calendar of the other? or 
a contemporary of Pelops, and yet never have heard of the 
Cronian calendar of Pelops? iv. To suppose this author 
ignorant of the mean Julian year would be contradictory to 
the testimony of his cycle itself, which was after all only a 
modification of the octaéteric ; which he incorporated seven 
times in his own cycle, and from which he borrowed the 
intercalary rule of his cycle throughout. The Octaéteric 
cycle, as we have often had occasion to observe, is mean 
lunar noctidiurnal and annual time critically accommodated 
to mean solar in the sense of Julian; and no one who knew 
anything of the principles and assumptions of the Octaéteric 
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cycle could possibly have been ignorant of the principle of 
the Julian reckoning. 

It follows however that, if for such reasons as these, the 
author of this cycle cannot be supposed to have assumed the 
mean solar standard of his Period under an ignorance of the 
truth—he must have assumed it, excessive as it was, deliber- 
ately and on purpose: the best explanation of which pro- 
ceeding every one must allow to be that he intended it as a 
positive and conventional standard of mean solar time, as- 
sumed for the sake of the lunar which entered the cycle 
along with it, and critically adapted to it, but known to be 
in excess, all the time for which it was actually in use, and 
intended to be corrected and redressed at last, in strict con- 
formity to the truth—i.e. to the principles of the Julian rec- 
koning, considered as the standard of the truth. 

The tendency of true mean lunar time in the Octaéteric 
cycle is to rise on calendar time of the same denomination, 
at a certain rate perpetually ; while calendar time remains 
the same at corresponding points of successive cycles. ‘This 
tendency pervades the 59 years’ cycle also, and mutatis mu- 
tandis operates similarly in that; only that the true lunar 
dates and the calendar dates in this modification of the 
Octaéteric cycle are the same; whereas in the simple octaé- 
teris they are so only at the beginning of the Period proper 
to it. In the Octaéteric cycle the same solar reckoning is 
used through the decursus of every cycle; in the 59 years’ 
cycle, and at the corresponding points of the cycles of eight 
years which enter it successively, a different solar reckoning 
appears to be used, or a variable form of the same: and this 
is what is really meant when we say that the mean solar 
reckoning of this cycle is different from that of the octaé- 
teric, or from the mean Julian: viz. that while the mean 
solar reckoning of the Octaéteric cycle is the meau Julian 
perpetually, in the 59 years’ cycle it is the mean Julian in 
general, but bearing date from a different epoch—a different 
Julian term—at corresponding points of its different cycles of 
eight years respectively. 

It follows from this tendency of true mean lunar time to 
rise on the epoch of origination in this cycle, just as much as 
in the octaéteric, that it must have its Period of dmoxara- 
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oracis—of the return of its true mean lunar time to the rela- 
tions of origination—as well as the octaéteric ; and the only 
question will be about the proper length of this Period. In 
the octaéteric, the length of the Period was 20 of its proper 
cycles, 160 Julian years. In the 59 years’ cycle, the incre- 
ment of the lunar reckoning in terms of the solar at the end 
of one cycle being 7 days 6 hours, at the end of four, it must 
have been 29 days exactly: and this being equivalent to one 
mensis cavus complete, it is manifest that the natural Period 
of the dzoxardotacis proper to it is that interval of time, 
which brings this to pass—59 x 4, or 236, Julian years. At 
the end of this interval, the calendar dates, (unless they 
should now be corrected,) the dates of the fifth cycle of 59 
years, would be 29 days in advance of the corresponding 
dates in the first ; and in order to restore them to the same 
relations as at first, and to prepare the cycle for the decursus 
of a second Period of 236 years, exactly the same as the first, 
nothing would be necessary but to set back the epoch of the 
fifth cycle 29 days. 

In the combination of mean solar time with mean lunar, 
for merely civil purposes. the most erroneous assumptions, 
within certain prescribed limits, might be admissible, pro- 
vided they were critically accommodated to each other, and 
to the end proposed by their assumption itself; and under 
such circumstances, the most erroneous assumption in ap- 
pearance would be no real proof of an ignorance of the truth. 
The Eixoourerpaernpis of Numa Pompilius is an example of 
this kind. The standard of mean annual lunar time appa- 
rently assumed in that was 355 days; that of mean annual 
solar was 366 days six hours: and yet the true standards of 
both, which really entered his cycle, and which we obtain 
from the analysis of it, were those of the octaéteris. Mean- 
while, his assumptions, excessive as they might appear at first 
sight, were critically adapted to one another; and with a view 
to the end which was proposed, the best which could have 
been adopted. The excess originally involved in each was 
rectified in the details of the cycle itself: and that can leave 
no doubt that each was deliberately admitted, with a perfect 
knowledge on the part of Numa that each was greater than 
the truth. 
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As then the accurate assumption of the mean lunar standard 
of this cycle is a strong ground of presumption @ priori that 
its author could not have been an uninformed person—as 
his cycle was after all a modification of the octaéteric—as the 
principle of the mean Julian reckoning was necessarily in- 
volved in the solar reckoning of the octaéteric cycle —as the 
octaéteris, even in this form of the 59 years’ cycle, had its 
natural period of restitution, and this period, four of its proper 
cycles, 236 years—from these considerations one cannot but 
infer that the solar standard assumed for the use of this cycle 
was Julian in general, as much as that of the octaéteris, but 
a positive or conventional form of the Julian, required by the 
exigencies of the case, in such a combination of lunar and 
solar time as that of the octaéteric cycle; and consequently 
rising with annual lunar time through the decursus of suc- 
cessive cycles of eight years, and varying consequently in 
appearance from itself with successive cycles of eight years, 
(or even successive cycles of four years,—successive cycles of 
the Julian leap-year,) yet still Julian in principle all along, and 
intended ultimately to be rectified, as much as if it had been 
Julian in the detail and in the administration. For the true 
account of the solar reckoning of this 59 years’ cycle is that 
of a Julian reckoning of annual solar time in general, perpe- 
tually, but of a different Julian reckoning in particular, with 
every fresh cycle of four years, or of eight. 

And as every Julian period must have its own cycle of the 
leap-year, and there might be even of a proper cycle of that 
kind four different epochs, one for each year of the Julian, 
properly so called, in use at present ; it is of considerable im- 
portance to the question of the epoch of this 59 years’ cycle, 
in what year of the Julian cycle of leap-year at present in 
use it must have taken its rise. We have shewn in our Fasti 
Catholici® that the ancient Egyptians had two principal types 
of the Julian year, the Phcenix type and the Sothiacal type, 
each of which had its proper cycle of leap-year; and we have 
also shewn*’ that the Sothiacal cycle of this kind was the 
natural cycle of the Julian time of the existing system of 
things, and what is more, that the cycle of the Julian cor- 
rection of the dictator Czesar, from which we derive even the 

® Fasti Catholici, iv. 171 sqq. 8 Ibid. 182, 183. 
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cycle in use at present, did but take up and continue this in 
its proper order of time t. 

Now, if we may only assume that the particular cycle of 
the Dedala Majora, which began to be current, according to 
Pausanias, B. C. 306, and from which we ascended to the 
epoch of the Platzan correction, B.C. 542, did but fall in 
with and continue an older series of cycles and periods of the 
same kind, it will follow that the proper cycle of leap-year of 
this period of the Deedala must have been the same with the 
Sothiacal. The epoch of the Sothiacal period was B.C. 1350; 
and both B. C. 542 and B.C. 306 stand at the distance of a 
certain number of complete cycles of four years from B.C. 
1350; the former 202, the latter 261. It follows, that the 
proper cycle of leap-year in this period of the Grecian Deedala 
must have been the same as that of the Sothiacal period ; 
with this difference only, that while the latter bore date July 
20 or 21 in Pausanias’ time, the former, at the time of the 
correction of the Platwean calendar, might have borne date 
Jan. 7. And this conclusion, as we have already intimated, 
is very important to the question of the earliest date of the 
institution itself. It could not have gone further back than 
the epoch of the Sothiacal period, from which it derived its 
own cycle of leap-year; and howsoever much later than that 
it might have been, it must have come into being in the first 
year ineunte, or in the last year exeunte, of the proper Sothia- 
cal cycle of leap-year. 


Section VII.—On the time of the year at which the Dedala 
were celebrated in Pausanias’ time, and the time of the year 
for which they must have been originally intended. 


It may be inferred, we think, trom Pausanias’ account of 
the ceremony, that if the Dzedala in his time had a stated 
season in the natural year, it must have been the winter. 
In describing the thicket which supplied the materials for 
the Aaiéada, he made use of the phrase SreA€xy Spv6v—and 
that denoted properly stocks or trunks of oaks. He could 
not with propriety have represented their appearance, at such 
times, in this manner, except in the depth of winter, when 


t Fasti Catholici, ii. 36-45: Origines Kalendarie Italice, ili. 525, 526: iv. 
16-18. 
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they would naturally be bare of leaves. The same inference 
may be drawn from his account of the way in which the par- 
ticular oréAexos, of which the Aaféadov wanted for the occa- 
sion was to be made, used to be discovered ; viz. by a species 
of wavtixj7—the instrumental means in which were the crows 
which frequented the same locality. The proper stock, it 
seems, already predestined, in the intention of the gods at 
least, was that on which some of these birds should perch, 
with a piece of the boiled meat, prepared for the occasion, 
and purposely exposed to be carried away by them. Now 
these crows, we may well presume, would light at random on 
the several trees around them; and yet they could light upon 
none (on these occasions at least, as described by Pausanias,) 
which was not a oréAexos, a naked trunk, destitute of leaves. 
If so, it may reasonably be concluded that the stated time of 
each of these occasions was the winter. 

Now this too is easily explained, if it was the rule at Platzea 
in Pausanias’ time to celebrate the Dzedala, both the Majora 
and the Minora, at the beginning of the civil year; for the 
head of their calendar, at the date of their correction, B.C. 
542, was attached to Jan. 7, the depth of winter, for the cli- 
mate of Plataza: and even in Pausanias’ time, whether the 
celebrity was regulated by the Platezan calendar, or by the 
Beeotian, in either case it would still be falling out in the 
winter. And if such was their stated season at this time, it 
gives additional emphasis to Pausanias’ description of the 
beacon ; its magnitude, and the distance from which it might 
be seen: which every one must allow to be more characteristic 
of a bonfire in the depth of winter, than at midsummer. And 
if a dark night also should be considered necessary to give 
full effect to the conspicuousness of such a fire, the might of 
the first day of a lunar year, the new-year’s day itself, reck- 
oned according to the Greek rule from sunset, would always 
be dark. 

The stated time of the Dedala then, when Pausanias was 
describing the ceremony, was most probably the beginning of 
the Platzean year, and in the winter. But with respect to 
any older ceremony—when we consider that it was, after all, 
only a symbolical commemoration of the reunion of solar and 
lunar time, after a certain interval of separation, under the 
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figure of the renewal of a marriage contract, between par- 
ties previously united, but for a time divided and sepa- 
rated,—that the synodus of the lunar and solar month was 
always regarded as the natural emblem of the marriage 
union—and lastly, that there was one month in the old Hel- 
lenie ealendar, which was originally devoted to the celebra- 
tion of marriages, and derived its name in the Correction 
of Solon from that very cireumstance — nothing perhaps 
will appear more probable @ priori, than that a mystical ce- 
remony of this kind, the secret end and object of which 
was to adumbrate the supposed union, or renewal of the 
union, of the sun and the moon, would be purposely at- 
tached to the first of the primitive Gamelion. The only 
question will be, Whether, though attached originally to 
the first of Gamelion, it would continue attached to it ever 
after, and consequently fall back along with it in the order 
of the natural or of the Julian year perpetually ; or whether 
the date of the ceremony would be taken from the primitive 
Gamelion only in the first instance, and the ceremony itself 
having thereby become attached to a particular season in the 
natural year, and a particular term in the Julian calendar, 
would continue ever after attached to both; or at least down 
to the date of the Platzan correction, B.C. 542 —when it is 
conceivable that, for various reasons, it might be again trans- 
ferred to the primitive Gamelion, and to the head of the 
calendar also. 

Now in answer to this question we may observe, that if 
the ceremony was connected with a cycle of 59 years from 
the first, and that cycle had a proper Julian period of 236 
years, it is impossible that it could have continued attached 
to the same date in the primitive year. It must have re- 
mained stationary at that season of the natural year, and 
attached to that Julian term, at which and on which the first 
of the primitive Gamelion was falling at the time. And with 
regard to this particular season, it is by all means to be con- 
sidered that the most characteristic circumstance of this an- 
cient ceremony was the bonfire; the simultaneous consump- 
tion by fire, on each occasion of the greater Dedala, of all 
the images prepared on each occasion of the lesser—fourteen 
in all. It is clear that this bonfire at last was the climax 
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and consummation of the preparation, purposely made for 59 
years before. And that this also made part of the institution 
from the first, appears from another curious particular of the 
ancient tradition, which we learn from the account of Plu- 
tarch, though not from that of Pausanias; viz. that the very 
first image of the kind, the ¢davov or daiéadov, which accord- 
ing to the fable had been made to personate the bride of 
Zeus, was subjected to this treatment as much as any other 
after it; out of deference indeed, as the tradition represented 
it, to the jealousy of Hera, which would not spare even a log 
of wood, that had pretended to the character of the consort 
of Zeus, but in reality, as we may reasonably suppose, be- 
cause of the importance of this concluding part of the cere- 
mony, the burning of these da/dada at last, to the final end of 
the whole institution. For it appears from Pausanias’ ac- 
count, that this bonfire of Deedala was after all a sacrifice to 
the Zeus of the fable—an offering made by fire, to the princi- 
pal party in the allegorical representation, the sun, under the 
name of the Zeus of the fable—and on the top of the highest 
mountain, as the fittest to represent the altar of the sun on 
such an occasion—itself the most conspicuous object far and 
near, like the sun in the heavens, and the first to receive and 
reflect the light of the sun too. 

We infer from this circumstance of the rule of the Deedala, 
that there was something more in these bonfires than at first 
sight may appear. The common sense and impressions of 
mankind seem to have taught them everywhere that the ulti- 
mate source of light and heat was the sun in the heavens, 
and yet that nothing was so like to the sun, or so competent 
to represent the light and heat of the sun, as the material 
fires with which they were familiar on earth. Hence, the 
Beltine fires of the nations of the north of Europe—of which 
we hope to give an account hereafter—purposely lighted up 
at stated times, not only in honour, but in imitation also, of 
the fire of the sun. Hence too, the perpetual fires of the 
Magian ritual, and the many ever-burning fires in the tem- 
ples of Pagan antiquity; in which the object of worship, 
directly or indirectly, remotely or proximately, was the sun. 
We have no doubt that these bonfires of the Deedala took 
their rise in the same feelings and couvictions, and were but 
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the same or a similar mode of expressing them. And foras- 
much as with respect to the Beltine fires more particularly—. 
the times, at which they were wont to be hghted up with the 
greatest solemnity, were the cardinal points of the tropical 
year, the equinoxes and the solstices, and especially the sum- 
mer solstice, when both the light and the heat of the sun 
were most intense ; this sacrifice of the Deedala, in the shape 
of one of these fires, on the largest seale and in the most con- 
spicuous situation, loses nothing of its significancy, if it is 
supposed to have been originally conceived as the most 
natural representation, which could be made by any fire on 
earth, of the light and heat of the midsummer sun, the sun 
of the Greeks, at the culminating point of its power and in- 
fluence. It will follow from this consideration however, that 
if the date of the institution was taken originally from the 
primitive Gamelion, the primitive Gamelion, at the time of 
the institution, must have been coinciding with midsummer. 


Section VILI.—On the probable date of the institution of the 
Dedala; and on the scheme of Dedala from that date down 
to the time of Pausanias. 


After what has just been premised, the jirst criterion of 
the date in question, it will be perceived, is this, That this 
older and pre-existing cycle of Deedala, from which even the 
Platzan was regularly derivable B.C. 542, must have borne 
date at the ovvodes, or new moon. The second is, That it 
must have borne date on the first of the primitive Gamelion ; 
and therefore the first of the primitive Gamelion of the same 
time on the ovvodos, or new moon, also. The third is, That 
all these things, the epoch of a cycle of 59 years, the same in 
kind with the Platzan, B.C. 542, the first of the primitive 
Gamelion, and the ovvodos, or new moon, at the time of the 
institution of the Dedala, must have been meeting together 
at midsummer. And these are coincidences, as every one 
must admit, which, if they once met together de facto, so as 
to answer the conditions of the case, could not meet together 
again under the same circumstances for an indefinite length 
of time. And if we add even to these, that the epoch of the 
institution, wheresoever made, must have stood at the dis- 
tance of a number of complete periods of 236 years, from 
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B.C. 542, and a number of complete cycles of leap-year, 
from B.C. 1350, we shall possess in these several coincidences 
so many criteria, and so difficult to find united in a parti- 
cular instance, as to be an infallible test of the truth. 

Now this year, B.C. 542, in the equable reckoning of 
annual time, corresponded to Mra Cyclica 3465. Let us 
therefore go back twelve cycles of 59 years, three periods of 
236 years, 708 Julian years, from the first of the primitive 
Gamelion, Aira Cyclica 3465, Jan. 7, B. C. 542, and we shall 
come to the first of the primitive Gamelion, Afra Cyclica 
2757, June 28, B.C. 1250. And let us next examine the 
characters of these two terms, Gamelion ], Aura Cyclica 2757, 
and June 28, B.C. 1250. 

i. This year, B. C. 1250, corresponded to Period x, Cycle 
i. 19, of our general lunar calendar; and the first of our 
Nisan that year bore date, according to the Julian rule, on 
April 2 at midnight. But this bemg the 19th year of the 
cycle, this date, cyclically reckoned, was one day in excess of 
the truth; and the trae mean new moon of Nisan the same 
year being assumed April 1 at midnight, the true mean new 
moon of Thamuz the same year, the fourth from Nisan, 
would bear date June 28, at midnight. 

ii. The first of the primitive Thoth, or primitive Gamelion, 
Era Cyclica 2757, is seen from our tables to have been 
falling, according to the Julian rule, on June 28 at mid- 
night, B.C. 1250. Consequently, on the first of Thamuz, 
Period x. i. 19, of our general lunar calendar; and the first 
of Gamelion, Aira Cyclica 2757, and the new moon of June, 
cyclically reckoned, June 28, B. C. 1250, were the same*. 


* It must be admitted indeed that the true new moon of June, B. C. 
1260, did not fall on June 28, but one day later, June 29. For we obtain 
by actual calculation, as follows : 


B.C. 1250. Tee Tess 
Mean new moon, June 29 21 29 25 m.t. Greenwich. 
June 29 23 2 43 Thebes. 





True new moon, June 29 9 40 5 m.t. Greenwich. 
June 29 I1 13 23 Thebes. 


And though it does not follow from this fact, that mean lunar time for the 
same epoch might not have been reckoned cyclically, (and correctly too, 
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il. The mean summer solstice B.C. 1250 was falling July 4, 
the true July 5; and the first of the primitive Gamelion, 
Mira Cyclica 2757, was coinciding with the season of mid- 
summer. 


as our own General Lunar Calendar of the same point of time demon- 
strates,) June 28—yet, if the proper Lunar Calendar of this era and this 
epoch was still the primitive Apis Calendar, it must also be admitted that 
by that, the Luna prima of this month would be shewn even still later than 
June 28; as the following scheme will prove. 


Primitive Lunar Calendar. Type xxvi. Cycle i.6=7, Epoch Epiphi g, 
Aira Cyc. 2756. The Luna 30. 


(Vide our Fasti Catholici, iv. 383.) 
Month. bias tia ager 
i 30 Epiphi g Mra Cyc. 2756 Luna 3028. 
ti 29 =©Mesore 9 —— 


ni 30 Thoth 3 Aira Cyc. 2757 Luna 308. 





Consequently Thoth 3, Ara Cyc. 2757, June 30, B.C. 1250 being the 
Luna 30, Thoth 4, July 1 was the Luna 18, The primitive Lunar Calen- 
dar then must have shewn the Luna prima of this time on Thoth 4, Afra 
Cyc. 2757, July 1, B.C. 1250—which might have answered at that time 
to the Luna prima reckoned from the phasis, but not to the Luna prima 
reckoned from the conjunction or change, June 29 at noon, or June 3o at 
midnight. 

This consideration may lead to the inference that after all the lunar epoch 
of the cycle, even if instituted at this very time, was not the Luna prima, 
neither as dated on the change, nor as dated on the phasis. And indeed 
there was no necessity a@ priori why the epoch of even a lunar cycle should 
be taken from the Luna prima, and not from any other lunar term; if 
there was only a special reason for it. Now there was probably such a 
reason in this instance. The author of this cycle, whosoever he was, was 
not ignorant of many things which could have been learnt only in Egypt ; 
if he was not even himself an Egyptian. For instance, he was not igno- 
rant of the Egyptian Neith, whose worship he introduced into Alalcomene 
under the name of that of the Athena’of Alalcomenz. We may presume 
then that he knew of the first revision of the sphere among the Egyptians, 
B.C. 1347, (97 years before his own time,) which left the cardinal points 
of the tropical sphere attached to the twelfth degrees in the sphere of Maz- 
zaroth. Consequently the summer solstice to the 5th of July—the r2th 
day from June 24, the summer-solstitial date in the sphere of Mazzaroth, 
(see our Fasti Catholici, iii. 305.) We may presume too that he was aware 
of the lunar epoch of the Lunar Mansions among the Egyptians, the Luna 
septima, (April 8, B. C. 1847; see our Fasti Catholici, iii. 339 sqq.) And 
it is still more probable that he had heard or knew of the primitive epoch 
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It is clear then that the three criterions of the epoch of 
which we are in search—the new moon, cyclically reckoned, 
the first of the primitive Gamelion, and the season of mid- 
summer—must all have been meeting together June 28, B.C. 
1250: and at the distance too of a certain number of complete 
periods of 236 years from B.C. 542, and a certain number of 
complete cycles of leap-year from B.C. 1350. These coin- 
cidences therefore would be competent per se to designate 
the epoch of the more ancient cycle of Deedala, from which 
the Platzan of the time of Pausanias, if it merely took up 
an older one of the same kind, must have been derived. And 
yet there were other criteria of the utmost possible antiquity 
of this older cycle, which we laid down supra’, founded on 
considerations of a more general nature. One of these was, 
that the first conception of such a cycle, in connection with 
such names and ideas as those of the fable by which it ap- 
peared to have been accompanied, could not have been older 
than the Zeus and the Hera of Minos. Another was, that 
based as it was on the cycle of the octaéteris, it could not 
have been older than the first introduction of the octaéteric 
cycle. Now the date of both these was the same, B.C. 1260; 
and the epoch of the Dedala, at which we have just arrived, 
B.C. 1250, was ten years later than B.C. 1260. 


of lunar time, the 8th of Thoth, 4°ra Cyclica 1, May 2, B.C. 4004, A.M. 1. 
Cf. our Fasti Catholici, iv. 368-383, and our Origines Kalendarie Italicee, 
Prolegomena, xciil—xcviil. 

Now both the 8th of Thoth, Aura Cyc. 2757, and the Luna septima of 
the moon of June, and the summer solstice in the tropical sphere, as laid 
down in the sphere of Mazzaroth, and the true summer solstice for the 
time being, all met together in this Julian term, July 5, B.C. 1250: and 
that being the case, we are strongly of opinion it was the coincidence 
which did in reality determine the choice of the epoch of the 59 years’ 
Cycle, as instituted at that time. It was much more important, in the 
estimation of the author, to attach the solemnity of his Deedala to the sum- 
mer solstice, than to the first day of the lunar month; but if the summer- 
solstitial date itself was coinciding at this very time both with the primitive 
epoch of lunar time, the 8th of the primitive Thoth, and with the lunar 
epoch of the Egyptian Mansions, the Luna septima, we cannot imagine 
any additional consideration more likely a priori to confirm him in the 
choice of this epoch, than that coincidence. 


u Page 652. 
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It is evident too, that in the course of ten years after the 
first introduction of the octaéteric cycle, time itself might 
have done sufficient to put its competency as an accurate 
measure of lunar time to the test of experience and observa- 
tion, and to raise something more than a suspicion of its 
defectiveness in that respect ; for even in ten years’ time the 
nominal lunar time of the cycle would already be two days in 
defect of the truth; and nature would be shewing the phasis 
when the calendar was still indicating the conjunction. 

It is manifest also, that ten years after the publication of 
the octaéteric Correction of Minos, in which the Julian prin- 
ciple was necessarily embodied—not to say fourteen, after the 
institution of the Cronian cycle of Pelops, and much more, 
60, after the Eleusinian and the Thesmophorian Correction 
of Eumolpus and Triptolemus respectively, and 92, after 
the Athenaie Correction of Erechtheus, or 100, after the 
Sothiacal Correction of the Egyptians—the author of this 
cycle could not with any probability be supposed to have 
been still ignorant of the principle of the Julian reckoning. 
Lastly, this date of B. C. 1250 falls in critically with the very 
middle of the period which, as we have seen, requires to be 
assigned to the acme of Daedalus; when his fame as a carver 
and worker in wood had been spread all over Greece, and 
such productions of his manual skill as these images of wood, 
which cut so conspicuous a figure in the ceremonial of the 
institution, may very well be supposed to have already ac- 
quired their name of Aaiéaka. 

These different tests and criteria of the actual epoch of 
the institution, (if it ever had an historical beginning,) con- 
spiring as they do to one and the same result, can leave no 
doubt that it must have been this of the first (or the eighth) 
of the primitive Gamelion, Afra Cyclica 2757, and the 28th 
of June (or the 5th of July), B.C. 1250. And if the author 
of the institution was the Beeotian Alalcomenes, and the in- 
stitution was first and properly intended for the Beotian 
Alaleomenz; this must also have been the time of Alalco- 
menes, and very probably of the foundation of Alalcomene: 
and if so, of the introduction of the name and worship of 
the Alalcomenian Athena*. We may now therefore venture 


x Vide supra, 663, note. 
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to draw out the scheme of the succession of these cycles of 
the Deedala, first from this epoch of June 28, B. CG. 1250, to 
January 7, B.C. 542, and secondly, from that of B.C. 542 
to the time of Pausanias, A. D. 174. 


Scheme of the Succession of the Dedala Majora, in the Cycle of 59 years, 
and the Period of 236 years. 


i. From B.C. 1250 to B.C. 542. 


Periodi Cyclei B.C. 1250 Epoch June 28 July 5 








il LIQI July 5 July 12 
iil 1132 July 12 July 19 
iv 1073 July 19 July 26 
Period ii Cycley B.C. 1014 July27=June28 Aug.3=July5 
vi 955 July 5 July 12 
vil 896 July 12 July 19 
viii 837 July 19 July 26 
Period iii Cycleix B.C. 778 Epoch June28 July 5 
x 719 July 5 July 12 
xi 660 July 12 July 19 
xii 601 July 19 July 26 





ii. From B.C. 542 to A. D. 167. 


Periodi Cyclei B.C. 542 Epoch Jan. 7 


il 483 Jan. 14 
ill 424 
iv 365 


Period ii Cyclev B.C. 306 


vi 247 
Vil 188 
Vill 129 








Period iii Cycleix B.C. 70 


x Tei 
x, ANDI ag 
xil 108 





Period iv Cycle xiii A.D. 167 





Section 1X.—Obdservations on the preceding Scheme. 


i. It is not in our power ‘to confirm or illustrate the first 
part of this Scheme, from B.C. 1250 to B.C. 542, by means 
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of testimony ab extra; none being anywhere found. It is 
conceivable however that a cycle of 59 years, having once 
come into existence June 28, B.C. 1250, might go on from 
that time down to B.C. 542, according to its proper law, 
just as much as one of eight years, or one of four years ; 
proofs of which, as a matter of fact, we possess in abundance. 
It is conceivable also, that just at so remarkable an epoch as 
this of B.C. 542, when a fresh cycle of 59 years, a fresh 
period of 236 years, a fresh celebration of the Dedala Ma- 
jora, according to their proper rule, were at hand, and an 
almost simultaneous correction of the primitive calendar was 
going on among the Greeks, the ceremony of the Deedala 
might be transferred from June 28 to Jan. 7; from the first 
of Gamelion Aira Cyclica 2757, (if that was still remembered 
to have been its date at first,) to the first of Gamelion Mra 
Cyclica 3465; or at least from the Julian June 28 to the 
Julian Jan. 7; in order that the celebration of the Deedala 
and the head of the calendar might coincide and fall out 
together. 

i. The Platzean correction having been attached at this 
time to Jan. 7, and that being considered the luna prima of 
January, B.C. 542, (as in fact it wasy,) the date of the 
seventh month in the first year of the first of its proper 
cycles would be July 3. The date of the Dedala, according 
to the old rule, at the same time, would have been June 28. 
There must consequently have been a difference of five days 
between the epoch of the cycle, according to its rule from 
the first, at the ingress of the fourth period of 236 years, 
June 28, B.C. 542; and what may be considered the true 
luna prima at the same point of time July 3*. And a dif- 


* A difference of five days indeed, between June 28, the Julian epoch, 
B.C. 1250, and July 3; but of four days only between June 29, the true 
luna prima, B. C. 1250, (see note, p. 677 supra,) and July 3. So that the 
actual defect of the mean lunar time of the period on true, in three periods 
of 236 years, would not be more than four days at the utmost: and it is 
easy to shew in what manner it would be generated. 

The number of lunations in one cycle of 59 years being 730, that in 
four, or one period of 236 years, was 2920. According to the lunar 
standard of our Fasti, 2920 mean lunations would contain 86, 229 days, 
7h. 24m. 15-32 sec. of mean solar time: 236 mean Julian years would 


y Vide supra, Vol. ii. 457. 
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ference of five days only in 708 Julian years would have been 
a remarkable proof of the accuracy with which the lunar 
time of the cycle must have been calculated and laid down 
from the first. The Metonic cycle, without the Callippic 
correction, in the same length of time would have shewn an 
excess of nine days. And even the Callippic, without the 


contain 86, 199 days and nights of mean solar time. Consequently 30 
days, 7h. 24m. 15-32 sec. less than 2920 mean lunar months of our 
standard. 

It follows that at the end of one of these periods, true mean lunar time 
of our standard would be 30d. 7h. 24m. 15-32 sec. in advance of the 
Julian epoch of the period, June 28; and consequently 1d. 7h. 24m. 
15°32 sec. in advance of the lunar epoch, which at the same point of time 
would be 29 days in advance of June 28 also. This difference of 1 day, 
7h. 24m. 15:32 sec. at the end of one period, would be increased to 3 days, 
22h. 12m. 45-96 sec. (or cyclically reckoned, to four,) at the end of three. 

The excess however of the lunar time of the cycle over the solar, gene- 
rated in one of these periods, according to its own assumptions, would be 
little more than 29 days, at which, as we have seen, it was supposed to be 
reckoned cyclically. 


d. h. m. 8. 
The standard of our Fastiis .. ve un2Oe TaMaae)  2.cee 
That of the cycle of 59 years... ~» 29 12 43 23-836 
Detect ©... 38-717 


And this being multiplied by 2920 = 113,053-640 sec.=1d. 7h. 24m. 
13:64 sec. 
We have then, 
Excess of the mean lunar time of the Fasti de hewn. as 
over 236 Julian years 5 pee +20" 7 YEZd) Eso 
Subtract .. Fr YN*24 13-64 
Excess of the mean lunar time of the cycle 
in one period, over 236 Julian years 29) sO0 (Gr | 5-68 
And the epoch at the end of the first period being set back 29 days; the 
Julian epoch of the second period, June 28 would be only 1-68 sec. in 
excess of the true lunar epoch, according to its own principles. This may 
be otherwise shewn as follows. 

The difference between the mean lunar standard of our Fasti, and that 
of the epoch, B.C. 1260-1250, supra page 406, 666, is 1-219 sec. And this 
being multiplied by 2920= 3539-48 sec.=59 m. 19-48 sec. And the dif- 
ference above obtained being increased by this quantity, we have 

Excess of the mean lunar time of the Fasti «a. nh. m_ s. 
in 236 Julian years it aD: PAS moar, ieee 
Add - 9. 59 19.48 
ixcess of mean lunar time of the epoch, Sep 
B.C. 1250, over 236 Julian years .. 30 8 23 34:80 
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Hipparchean correction of one day every 304 years, would 
have shewn an excess of two days. 

ii. We are equally destitute of the means of confirming 
or illustrating the second part of the Scheme, from B.C. 542 
downwards, to the date of the Battle of Platzea at least. 
But in that year some light may be thrown upon it by means 
of the Attic date of the Battle, Boédromion 3, September 22, 
B.C. 479. 

This year in the Scheme corresponded to Period i, Cycle 
ii. 5. The second cycle of 59 years, from Jan. 7, B.C. 542, 
would enter Jan. 14, B.C. 483; and the first five years aE 
that cycle would stand as reldwes 


Platean Calendar. 
Cycle ii. 1-5, B. C. 483-479. 


i 483 January 14 
ii 482 January 3 
ii* 482 *48r December 23 
*iv 480 January 10 


ve ioe, 479 December 31 


Cycle ii. 5» B .C. 480-479. 


Month, B.C. Month. B.C. 
i 29 Dec. 31 480 vil 29 June 26 479 
li 30 Jan. 29 479 vii 30 July 25 
ili 29 Feb. 28 ix 29 6Aug. 24 
iv 30 Mar. 29 x 30 Sept. 22 
v 29 April 28 xi 29 “Oct22 


vi 30 May 27 





Defect of the mean lunar time of the period «a. bh. m5, 
on the lunar time of our Fasti ae Drlj7lo24. ong 64: 
Add. «| xi 59 19-48 


Defect of the mean lunar time of the period, 
on the mean lunar time of the epoch, 





in one period Yi 16) 2a aaaro 
Excess of mean lunar time of dite snbdl sare : 
B.C. 1250, in one period... “1 130 So 29 "37-80 
Subtract Oi ¥) 9S" 29h ea-¥e 





Excess of the mean lunar time of the cycle 
in one period, over 236 Julian years 29 O.. © )) 968 


Z See Vol. i. page 4o5. 
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Sept. 2, the date of the battle, was consequently the tenth 
of the ninth month in the calendar of Platzea. In the Beo- 
tian, it was the 27th of the viiith month, which Plutarch 4 
called Panemus. It is probable too that this was the date 
of the Eleutheria also, instituted in memory of the victory, 
and celebrated originally in the Platean territory, and no 
doubt by the Platean calendar; though in Plutarch’s time 
its date was the Beeotian date of the Battle *. 

It appears also from Plutarch» that the Parentalia, or 
memorial sacrifices, (in honour of those who fell in the bat- 
tle,) at Platzea likewise*, were still solemnised in his own 
time on the 16th of Mezmacterion ; and therefore, we may 
presume, so had the first obsequies of that kind, those of the 
year of the battle, originally been. The 16th of Mzmacte- 
rion was 73 days later than the 3rd of Boédromion; and 
when the latter coincided with September 2, the former 
must have done so with November 14. It ought not to be 
matter of surprise, that the interval, between the battle and 
the first parentalia to the manes of those who had fallen in 
the battle, was of this extent; for many things had been 
done meanwhile, some of which must have taken up time, 
especially the siege and reduction of Thebes, which alone oc- 
cupied twenty days. November 14 however, reduced to the 
Platzan calendar the same year, must have fallen on the 

* The institution of an dyov mevrernpixds under the name of ’EdevOepia, 
and celebrated annually in a general congress of the Greeks at Platea, 
under the presidency of the Plateans, is related by Plutarch!. The 
Scholia on Pindar recognise them by name?; and they were still celebrated 
dud €rous wéurrov, in the time of Pausanias 3. They were dedicated to Zevs 
’EdevOépios 4. The inscription on the altar was by Simonides. 

Tévde ro8 “EdAnves, vikas kpdater épy@ "Apnos, 
evTOAp@ Yoyas Anwate reOdpevor, 
Ilépoas €£ehdoavtes, eXevOepa “Edad: Kowov 
iSpvcavro Ards Bapov ’EXevbepiou °. 
Eustathius, speaking of Plataa and the Asopus ®&—"Ev@a Mapdémoy kat Tas 
rpidkovra pupiddas Tepoav “EXAnves pipavtes iSpvoavto ’EdevOepiou Aros 
_ fepdv, Kat tods €v payn TeAeuTHOavtTas Onpooia Odwyayres ayOva yvpviKov 
otepavitny amédetEay Ta "Eevbepia. 


1 Aristides, xix. xx. xxi. Scholia in Platonem, ii. 466: Eryxias, 
2 Olymp. vii. 154. 545.1: Strabo, x. 2. 266 ab. 

as rbeaie vie 5 Plutarch, Aristides, xix. 

4 Cf. Hesychius, ’EAcu@épios Zeds : 6 Ad Iliad. B. 504. 269. 13. 


a Aristides, xix. b Ibid. xxi. ¢ Cf. Thucydides, ii. 58. 
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24th of the eleventh month: and if this was actually the 
case, no doubt there must have been something to render 
this month, and this day of the month, the fittest which 
could have been selected for the purpose—in explanation of 
which however we have nothing to offer but a conjecture. 
Hellenic tradition appears to have dated the beginning of 
the flood of Ogyges in the second month of the Primitive 
caJendar, (which would be strictly in accordance with the 
truth,) and to have made its duration nine months: on 
which principle, the parentalia, in the sense of the services 
and offerings for the peace of the dead, on a large scale, and 
especially in memory of those who perished in the cata- 
strophe of the universal deluge, in some of the lunar calen- 
dars of the Greeks, and in this of the Plateans among the 
rest, might have been attached to the eleventh month, and 
to the last decad of that month. It is observable that this 
memorial date in the calendar of Platzea, and in this year of 
that calendar, November 14, B. C. 479, was as nearly as possi- 
ble the middle day of the last decad of the eleventh month. 

iv. The fifth of these cycles, dated from Jan. 7, B.C. 542, 
is seen to have borne date B.C. 306; and the confirmation 
ot that coincidence by the historical fact of the Dedala cele- 
brated the same year, at the completion of the resettlement 
of the city of Thebes, has been pointed out. Pausanias told 
us, this was the first occasion, when the Thebans took part 
in the ceremony; and that, in our opinion, is a strong 
ground of inference that the cycle of these Dzedala, as cele- 
brated at Plateea, and by the Platzeans, did not go further 
back than B.C. 542. For, if they had gone only one cycle 
further back than B.C. 542, what was there to prevent the 
Thebans from taking part in them along with the rest of the 
Beotians, either then, or at the next occasion of the same 
kind, B.C. 542? But if they were instituted at Platza only 
B. C. 542, and the quarrel between the Platwans and the 
Thebans broke out in B. C. 5204, that would be in the 23rd 
year of the very first cycle. 

Again, B. C. 427, the date of the first desolation of Pla- 
twa was the 57th year of the second cycle; at the beginning 
of which the lesser Dedala by rule would be in course, and 


a Thucydides, iii. 68. 
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yet, it is morally certain, could not have been actually cele- 
brated. In like manner, B. C. 387, the date of its first re- 
storation, after the peace of Antalkidas, was the 38th year of 
the third cycle, one year too late for the regular cycle of the 
Dedala Minora, then too, B. C. 388, the 37th year. This 
coincidence probably is the best explanation of the informa- 
tion which Pausanias received on the spot, that the cycle of 
the Dzedala had some connection with the dates of the deso- 
lation and the restoration of Platzea itself respectively. That 
might have been true of the cycle of the lesser Dedala, but 
not of that of the greater. 

Again, the xiith cycle, in this second part of the list, bore 
date A. D. 167. Pausanias himself was making his tour of 
Greece, and in particular visiting these parts, 217 years after 
the restoration of Corinth by Julius Cesar”, that is, B.C. 
44¢, If so, A.D. 174. The first instance of the Dedala 
Minora in this cycle must have been A.D. 171; the last in 
the preceding cycle, A. D. 164, i. e. just seven years before. 
And that is probably the true explanation of the information 
which Pausanias appears to have received also, that the in- 
terval from one instance of the Deedala to another was seven 
years. This would be true of the two last instances of the 
Deedala Minora, before he himself visited Platzea. It does 
not appear from his own account that he was there when 
either the lesser or the greater could have been in course. 
And as to the difficulty to which he alludes, of verifying any 
two instances of consecutive Deedala from testimony, under- 
stood of the Deedala Majora, it would be nothing extraordi- 
nary, if we consider the magnitude of the period of the cycle 
itself, and how very few persons could have seen or remem- 
bered more than one in the course of their own lifetime. For 
some reason or other too these Platezan Deedala, though as 
remarkable a ceremony as any in the whole of classical anti- 
quity, appear to have escaped the notice of general history ; 
and the treatise devoted to this subject by Plutarch, all but 


b Pausanias, vy. i. 1. cf. i. ili. r+ ii. ¢ Dio, sliii. 50. 49: Appian, vill. 
J. 2: v. xxiv. 3: also x. xxxiv. 2: 136: Strabo, xvii. 3. 491 b: viii. 6. 
also our Dissertations on the Principles 216 a: Diodorus, Fragm. lib. xxxiii : 
and Arrangement of an Harmony of Plutarch, Cesar, lvii. 
the Gospels, i. 83: iv. 543, 544. 
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the fragment which we produced supra, and a little more, 
has been lost too. 


Section X.—On the assimilation of the Platean Calendar to 
the Attic, B. C. 432; and on its subsequent history. 

The political connection of Platzea with Athens, which 
began about B.C. 520, and continued so long, was likely 
a priori in the course of time to produce an effect on its 
calendar, by causing it to assume the form of the Attic. 

The second cycle of 59 years would enter the calendar 
Jan. 14, B. C. 483; and without drawing out the scheme of 
this cycle also in annis expansis, it may suffice to exhibit it 
in the period of eight years, from the first such which 
entered it to the last. 


Calendar of Platea, 
Period i, Cycle ii, Epoch, Jan. 14, B.C. 483. 


Year i B.C. 483 January 14 at midnight. 
ix 475 16 
xvi 467 isi 
XXV 459 19 
XXXill 451 20 
xli 443 22 
xlix 435 23 





The first five years of the last octennium would stand as 
follows : 


Year xlix B. C. 435 January 23 
] 434 12 

li* *433 1 

*il 432 19 
bit 431 9 








B. C. 432 then, it seems, the epoch was falling January 19 
at midnight. Now this was also the date of the second 
period of the Octaéteric Correction of Solon, Jan. 19, B.C. 
432. The Platzean calendar therefore and the Attic at this 
point of time were absolutely at par. But the very next year 
they must have begun to differ. The Attic would bear date 
Jan. 8, the Platean would have borne date Jan. 9. 
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Now there is proof, as we have seen“, from the account of 
the surprise of Plattea this next year, B.C. 431, that the 
style at Platzea must have been the same as that at Athens. 
The day of the surprise must have been the vovynvia in each, 
and the 8th of March in each. If so, we may reasonably 
perhaps conclude that the Plateeans had adopted the Attic 
calendar the year before; when they had so good an oppor- 
tunity of doing so, without making any violent change in 
their own. 

With regard to the subsequent history of this calendar, 
there is reason to conclude that it must some time or other 
have been merged in the Beotian. Plutarch gave us to 
understand¢, that even at Platea the anniversary of the battle 
was kept in his time on its date in the Beotian calendar ; 
which in our opinion is a strong ground of presumption that 
the Platzan calendar, before his time, must have passed into 
the Beeotian. And very possibly the date of the actual trans- 
ition might have been B.C. 306, when the Thebans, as a 
proof of the sincerity of their reconciliation to the Platzans, 
first took part in the celebration of the Deedala. By their 
calendar that year, Period ii. 26, the first of Bucatius was 
falling January 8; and by the Attic calendar, Period ii. 50, 
had it been subjected to the Callippic correction from the 
first, the first of Gamelion would have been falling on January 
8 also, and as it was, was falling only one day later. The 
cycle of the Dedala indeed, and the cycle of the calendar, 
from this time forward, would no longer be commensurate, 
because the cycle of 19 years was no measure of the period 
of 59 years; but that would not prevent the Dedala, both 
the Minora and the Majora, from being celebrated at their 
proper times respectively, as before. 


Section XI.—On the probable date of the publication of the 
59 years’ Cycle of Ginopides. 

With regard to the time of (Enopides, so little, as we ob- 
served supraf, is known from testimony, that, if it is to be 
determined at all, it must be by means of his cycle and the 
date of its publication. 


4 Supra, vol. i. 134.174: ii. 348. ¢ Aristides, xix. 
f Page 639. 
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Now as this cycle was set up at Olympia, we may presume 
it was intended by its author for the regulation of the 
Olympic Games. Knowing therefore the standing date of 
the Olympic Games, June 25, while the calendar was still 
everywhere solar, we possess in that fact a clue to the year 
of the publication. The 59th Olympiad, according to the 
original rule, would have borne date June 25, B.C. 544; 
and June 25 that vear being the date of the new moon, 
reckoned from the change. it is an extremely probable con- 
jecture that Ginopides, (who was certainly living at this time,) 
having foreseen this coincidence and constructed his cycle 
accordingly, made it public this very year. By the calendar 
which the Eleans were using de facto at this time, the true 
lunar dates were nine days in advance of the nominal, and 
the Olympic feriz were falling August 3-8; by this Para- 
pegma of Cinopides they would have borne date July 5-10, 
just one mensis cavus earlier; and that must prove that the 
first month in his calendar was a month of 29 days. The 
same thing is proved of the Platzan, if it was really coinciding 
B.C. 432 with the first of the Attic. 

There is no reason however to suppose that the Eleans 
could have adopted this cycle of Ginopides. Had they done 
so, at the date of Olympiad 75, B.C. 480, in the sixth year of 
the second cycle, the games must have been celebrated July 
17-22; whereas we know from contemporary evidence‘, that 
they were celebrated one mensis cavus later, August 15-20. 
Nor is it difficult to conjecture some of the reasons which 
might have induced them to reject it, in comparison of that 
which they were using, the octaéteric correction of Solon. 
One great objection to it would probably be that, except in 
the period of 236 years, it was not commensurate with the 
Olympic cycle; whereas the octaéteric was so both in the 
period, 160 years, and in the cycle, eight years: and the 
Olympic years of the cycle, as used de facto by the Eleans, 
were the most natural of all, the fourth, and the eighth, per- 
petually. Another might be, that for the constant reckoning 
of annual solar, in the sense of Julian, time, no cycle could 
compete with the octaéteric ; and for the constant reckoning 
of annual lunar too, with those allowances and those correc- 


f Part i. vol. i. 374. 
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tions, which at this time were well understood, and regularly 
applied to the decursus of lunar time in the cycle, through 
the whole of its proper period, the octaéteris was more ac- 
curate than the 59 years’ cycle. The mean lunar standard of 
the octaéteric Period, (the quotient of 160 Julian years +1 
day, 58,441 days, divided by 1979 synodic lunations,) is 
29d. 12h. 44m. 1.34s.; that of the 59 years’ cycle, as we 
saw supra’, was 29d. 12h. 43m. 23.84s.: 37.5 sec. less. 
The march of true mean lunar time in terms of solar in- 
deed would be much the same in both cycles, only more 
equable and uniform in the octaéteric; nor would it be the 
least recommendation of this latter, above the 59 years’ cycle, 
that the period of the dzoxardcrass, or the restitution of 
both the lunar and the solar time of the cycle to their original 
relations, was so much shorter in the octaéteric cycle. Nor 
was it perhaps unknown at this time, that even at the end of 
one of these periods, the 59 years’ cycle required a correction 
of one day seven hours at least, while the octaéteric required 
only that of one day. For these and similar reasons it may 
well be concluded that the Eleans exercised a sound discretion, 
in preferring to retain their old cycle, which had now been 48 
years in use, to the adoption of this new one of Cinopides 
in its stead. 


Section X11.—General inferences from the preceding 
conclusions. 


In the first place, if the account which has thus been given 
of this cycle, (of its nature, as a lunar and solar cycle sui ge- 
neris, and of the object proposed by it,) is not altogether mis- 
taken, it is well calculated to illustrate the remark which we 
had occasion to make inthe first part of this Work ", that the 
octaéteric cycle could scarcely have been conceived and pro- 
posed, as the actual measure of annual lunar time, in con- 
junction with annual solar, before its competency to serve 
that purpose must have begun to be suspected, and an at- 
tempt made to adjust it anew to the same end and pur- 
pose, on different principles. For the above account shews 
that within ten years of the first publication of the octaéteric 
correction of Minos, this 59 years’ cycle must have been pub- 

g Page 666. h Fasti Catholici, i. 578. 
yy2 
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lished also; the author of which, whosoever he was, shewed 
thereby that he was better acquainted with the true theory 
of lunar time, not only than the author of the octaéteric cor- 
rection, his contemporary, but than the author of the Metonic 
correction also, 818 years later. 

Again, it has been usually supposed that the first author 
of a cycle of this kind must have assumed a standard of mean 
solar time, 2 hours, 56 min. 56.949 sec. greater even than 
mean Julian: but it does not appear that he really assumed 
any standard of mean annual solar time, but the mean Julian. 
And though it is very possible that he might also have sup- 
posed the mean Julian standard, and the mean natural, to 
have been the same, that supposition would have been very 
excusable in him, if it was entertained by Plato, Eudoxus, 
Callippus, Geminus, Julius Cesar, and Sosigines', and by so 
many others, long after him.. With respect to the opinions 
or assumptions of CEnopides, (if he may be regarded as an 
original author of a period of the same kind,) Censorinus had 
probably authority for saying that he made the standard of 
the natural year 365 22; on which principle he must have 
considered the natural solar year so much greater a quantity 
than the mean Julian. And yet it is also possible that Censo- 
rinus, or his authorities, might have confounded the mean 
solar standard of the period of Cénopides, cyclically assumed 
for a special purpose, with his mean standard of the solar or 
natural year, which in his opinion too might have been 
nothing different from the mean solar. If his Parapegma was 
attached to June 25, he might expect the march of his lunar 
and solar dates to get one miensis cavus, or 29 days, in ad- 
vance of that term, that is, as far as July 24, but no further ; 
and when they had reached that term, that they should be 
set back again to June 25. On which principle the admini- 
stration of his cycle could not have been essentially different 
from that of the first author of the cycle itself, of which we 
have just given an account *. 


* The retention in use of the 59 years’ cycle after the publication of the 
Metonic correction, and still more after that of the Callippic one of the Me- 


i Cf. our Fasti Catholici, i. 74 n. iv. 212. Also our Origines Kalendariz Italicz, 
vad. 
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Again, from this early attempt to correct the inherent de- 
fectiveness of the octaéteric cycle, we may reasonably consider 
it probable that the same problem would continue to interest 
and engage the attention of the curious and observant among 


tonic, would be so improbable a priori, that we may take it for granted no 
fresh cycle of that kind was likely to have been put forth after B. C. 432, 
much less after B.C. 330. Pythagoras was mentioned supra !, along with 
(Enopides, as one who adopted the same standard of the natural year as 
he did; and that may be considered to imply that he was also the author 
of a similar cycle—especially as Philolaus, his disciple, is known to have 
been so. If he was, it was probably contrived for the use of those commu- 
nities in Magna Grecia, which had not corrected their primitive solar 
calendar before B.C. 517; and consequently intended for their adoption 
instead of the fourth Type of the octaéteris, of the same epoch, Jan. 2, 
Br@err7: 

The second period of such a cycle would be in course B.C. 458; and 
though Pythagoras himself was then dead, Philolaus, his disciple, might 
have been alive and flourishing: and as the same kind of cycle is attri- 
buted to him, it might have been published at this time. The chronology 
of his life indeed is involved in difficulty. Tradition represented him, and 
one or two Pythagoreans more, (Archytas, Lysis, and Hipparchus,) as the 
only ones of his disciples who survived the conflagration of Cylo, as it 
is called, at Metapontum 2. And yet he is alluded to also as the fellow- 
disciple, and even as the scholar, of Lysis, the preceptor of Epaminondas 3, 
almost an hundred years later than B.C. 458 itself. Plato too is spoken 
of as his contemporary, and as having conversed with him in Italy, after 
the death of Socrates, i. e. B.C. 3994: and is said even to have bought a 
work of his from his relations, for the sum of 40 mine *®: and that im- 
plies that he himself was then dead. The date of the publication of his 
cycle therefore must be a doubtful point. 

But with respect to the cycle itself; it contained, as we have seen ®, 59 
years of 354 days, and 21 months over and above; some eleven of which 
were months of 29 days, the rest of 30; altogether, 21,505 days. Now as 
the equable year of 365 days was the only form of the civil year still in use 
among the Greeks of Jtaly, wheresoever the octaéteric correction had not 
yet been adopted by them; it is very observable, that a solar and lunar 


* Diogen. Laert. Lib. iii. 1. § xi. g. Plato, represents this purchase as one of 
three works of Pythagoras, through Dion in Sicily, for 100 mine. If so, between 
B.C. 367 and 361; see Vol. i. 84 and 87. Cf. Tzetzes, Chilias, x. 999—xi. 3. 
where it is asserted he gave 100 mine for the works of Philolaus only. 


1 Page 638. 3 Schol. in Platon. 420. De Repub. 

2 Diogenes Laértius, Lib. viii. cap.i. x. 475.16: 379. In Phedon. 11, 21. 
§ xxi. 39: Schol. in Platon. ii. 379. In 4 Diog. Laért. iii. cap. i. § viii. 6. 
Phedon. 11,21: Plutarch, De Genio 9 Ibid. iii. i. xi. g: Vili. vii. § 1. iv. 


Socratis, xiii. 6 Page 638.640. 
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the Greeks, down to the time of Solon himself; so that 
though no one perhaps before his time might have actually 
conceived such a combination of nominal and real lunar time 
in the same cycle, as was ultimately proposed by him in his 
octaéteric correction, yet much might have been done by 
others, to prepare the way for his final improvements €. 

Lastly, it is an obvious inference from the above account, 
that even the germ of the celebrated discovery of Meton 
must have been contained in this 59 years’ cycle; and with 
proper study and consideration the 19 years’ cycle itself might 
have been enucleated from it. The Metonic cycle entered 
this cycle three times; and it was impossible but that the 
20th, the 39th, and the 58th years must have exhibited the 
phenomenon of the return of the same lunar to the same 
solar date, as in the first year; as any one may see from the 
scheme of the cycle, in annis expansis, proposed above}. 

In fact, even the Callippic correction of the Metonic cycle 
may be said to have been virtually anticipated in this cycle. 
It is at least a curious coincidence, that the excess of mean 
lunar on mean solar time was little more in the period of 
236 years than in that of 160. In the former, it was 30 d. 
7h. 24m. 15-82 sec. ; in the latter, it was 30d. 13h. 24 m. 
15:32 sec.™: i.e. just six hours more, according to the 


period of 59 years, containing just this number of days and nights, would 
be critically adapted to a solar period of 59 equable years. Fifty-nine 
equable years (365 x 59) would contain 21,535 days. Fifty-nine luneesolar 
years (354 x 59 + 10 x 30+ 11 x 29) of such a period as that of Philolaus, 
would contain 21,505; i.e. just 30 days less. And it would be easy to 
equate this lunesolar period, at the beginning of its second cycle, to the 
6oth equable year, by merely intercalating, at the end of the period, an 
extra month of 30 days—the insertion of which too, at this point in the 
decursus of the cycle, would make the number of the menses pleni of the 
cycle exactly the same as that of the menses cavi. 

This is probably the true explanation of the cycle of Philolaus; viz. that 
it was intended as a form of the Lunar Calendar adapted to proceed part 
passu with the original solar or equable one. His lunar standard, on this 
principle, must have been a very defective one. His period containing 
21,535 days and 730 months, the quotient of the former divided by the 
latter could not have been more than 29 d. 12h. 


k Cf. on this subject, supra, Part i. Vol. i. 27. 1 Page 643. 
m See Part i. Vol. 1. page 42. 
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standard of our Fasti in each instance. ‘The reason is, that 
the period of 236 years being made up of 160 and 76 years, 
it was virtually the same as the octaéteric and the Callippic, 
both together; and as the Callippic brought about a perfect 
anoxaractaois of true mean lunar and solar, in the sense of 
Julian time, with calendar, every 76 years, within 6 hours, 
the real difference between true mean lunar time and calen- 
dar, in the period of 236 years, was that which was generated 
in the first 160 years, the period of the octaéteric cycle. 


END OF VOL: IV. 
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